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EDITORIAL NOTE 


THE circumstances of the preparation of this volume, the ninth to be published in the 
Oxfordshire set of the Victoria History, were the same as those described in the Editorial 
Note to the History of Oxfordshire, Volume TX. The Advisory Sub-Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. C. J. Peers, has continued to supervise the compilation of the 
Oxfordshire History, with funds provided by the County Council, the City of Oxford, 
and the University of Oxford. The University of London again places on record its 
appreciation of the generosity of those contributors. 

The volume was begun under the editorship of Mrs. M. D. Lobel, who planned the 
contents and commissioned the writing of the various sections by authors not on the 
staff of the Oxfordshire History. Parts of the volume were written under Mrs. Lobel’s 
supervision before 1966 when she was succeeded as editor by Mr. Alan Crossley, who 
saw to the completion of the text and the final editing. Dr. Hilary L. Turner resigned 
as Assistant County Editor in 1968 and was succeeded in 1969 by Dr. Janet M. Cooper. 
Mr. A. F. Butcher was appointed as an additional Assistant County Editor in 1970. 
The General Introduction to the History (1970) outlines the structure and aims of the 
series as a whole. 

Thanks are gratefully rendered to many institutions and private persons who 
granted access to documents in their care. Among them are to be mentioned in particular 
the governing bodies of Christ Church, of New College, and of Brasenose, the Queen’s, 
and St. John’s Colleges, the Librarian and staff of the Bodleian Library, the Oxford- 
shire County Archivist and his assistants, the Bishop and Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, 
Banbury Public Library, Banbury Borough Corporation, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Dr. E. R. C. Brinkworth, and the late Dr. 'T. Loveday. Much valued advice was given 
by Mr. H. M. Colvin, C.B.E., F.B.A., on architecture and by Mr. P. S. Spokes on 
heraldry, and Mrs. H. M. Colvin and Mrs. N. E. Selwyn gave much help in gathering 
material, in particular for the sections on nonconformity and schools respectively ; they 
are likewise sincerely thanked. 
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THE HUNDRED OF BANBURY 


N 1841 Banbury hundred had an area of 21,164 a. and a population of 12,3141. 
It comprised two parts, one lying intermingled with Bloxham hundred in the 
extreme north of the county, the other lying 14 miles to the south-west on the 
River Evenlode. In origin the hundred seems to have been made up of the north 
Oxfordshire estates of the Anglo-Saxon see of Dorchester, which was later transferred 
to Lincoln.” In the r1th century, however, the southern part ceased to belong to the 
see of Lincoln,3 and by the end of the Middle Ages had lost most of its administrative 
connexions with the northern. In character, too, it was distinct, its soil poorer, its farm- 
ing generally less prosperous, the architecture of its smaller houses less ornate. The 
northern part shared the chief characteristics of the comparatively rich agricultural 
area centred on the market-town of Banbury,* an area notable for good stone farm- 
houses and fine churches. The hundred contained only four ancient parishes, but there 
were 22 settlements in the Middle Ages (one of them extra-parochial); a further 11 
settlements outside the hundred belonged to one or other of the four ancient parishes. 
The pattern and incidence of the settlements is characteristic of north Oxfordshire, 
but the size of the parishes is unusual. The continuing dependence of so large a number 
of chapelries and hamlets may be explained by the fact that the parishes became part of 
a large episcopal estate at an early date, the bishop’s power and protection establishing 
more firmly than elsewhere the claims of the mother churches.5 
The hundred is touched by several ancient routes, including the Jurassic Way, 
which crossed the Cherwell at the site of Banbury, and the Cotswold Ridgeway, which 
passed along the edge of Swalcliffe parish. A major Roman Road, Akeman Street, 
formed part of the southern boundary of Charlbury parish, and the route from Droit- 
wich to Princes Risborough, known in the Middle Ages as the Salt Way, ran close to 
Banbury. Some stone implements have been found in Charlbury, but the earliest 
known settlement in the hundred was at Madmarston Camp in Swalcliffe, a late iron 
age hill camp. In the Roman period there was a settlement at Lower Lea, and in 
Charlbury parish there were two villas and a farmstead. Fewer finds have been made 
in the area of Banbury and Cropredy, and the only habitation site discovered is at 
Wickham Park, Banbury.® No part of the hundred seems to have been settled in the 
very earliest part of the Anglo-Saxon period. Place-name evidence implies that there 
were probably early settlements at Banbury, Charlbury, and Wickham.7 Most of the 
remaining villages and hamlets were settled in the course of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
but Williamscot probably after the Norman Conquest.$ 
The hundred was not named in Domesday Book, but the Bishop of Lincoln’s two 
manors of Cropredy and Banbury were each assessed at 50 hides, and together they 
almost certainly formed a separate hundred. A reference to Banbury and Cropredy 


t Census, 1841. The figures include the extra-parochial 6 See pp. 6, 128, 226. 
_ Cornbury Park (632 a., 50 persons), not usually regarded 7 Banbury and Charlbury probably contain personal 

as part of the hundred. name elements, on which see F. M. Stenton, Introduction 
2 See below. to the Survey of English Place-Names (E.P.N.S. i, pt. 1), 
3 See p. 135. 40-54. On the element ham see A. H. Smith, English Place- 
4 Cf. V.C.H. Oxon. ix. 1; R. B. Wood-Jones, Dom. Name Elements (E.P.N.S. xxy), 227. 

Archit. Banbury Region, passim. 8 On the personal name William see Thorvald Forssner, 
5 That explanation may not, however, apply to Charl- Continental Germanic Personal Names in England (Uppsala, 

bury parish: see p. 135. 1916), 255-6. 
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cum suo hundreto et libertatibus suis occurs in 1139,° and the hundred is first called 
Banbury hundred in 1193.!° It probably represents two ancient estates exempted from 
royal dues for the benefit of one of the early bishops of Dorchester ;1! its position in the 
northern half of the county suggests that it may have been part of the endowment of the 
Mercian bishopric in the late 7th century, rather than of the earlier West Saxon see. 
In 1284 the Bishop of Lincoln, summoned to say by what warrant he held the hundred, 
replied that he and his predecessors had held it from time immemorial.!2 
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THE HUNDRED OF BANBURY 
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The bishop’s rights in the hundred were extensive. In 1242 his bailiffs would not 
allow the sheriff to enter the hundred to hold an inquisition into the fees there.!3 In 
1279 it was stated that the king had no fee, demesne, or escheats in the hundred as long 
as the bishop was alive; the bishop held the hundred in chief, as a baron, and was 
entitled to all sheriff’s pleas, view of frankpledge, and return of writs.!4 In addition the 
bishop’s bailiff took certain monies from each vill in the hundred at the view of 
frankpledge for beaupleader and amerced the vills at will, but he had only recently 
started to do so.15 


9 Reg. Antiquiss. i. 191. 13 Bk. of Fees, 824. 
10 Pipe R. 1193 (P.R.S. N.S. ili), 127. 4 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705. 
I V.C.H. Oxon. i. 3°78. 13 Ibid. 32. 


12 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 667. 


BANBURY HUNDRED 


The manors of Banbury and Cropredy in 1086 probably included all those places 
known to be in the hundred in 1279, namely, Banbury, Cropredy, Hardwick, Great 
Bourton, Little Bourton, Neithrop, Calthorpe, Coton, Wardington, Williamscot, 
Prescote, Claydon, Shutford, Wickham, Swalcliffe, Swalcliffe Lea, Charlbury, Cote, 
Finstock, Fawler, and 'Tapwell.!® Although the extra-parochial district of Clattercote 
was first included among the vills of Banbury hundred in 1665,!7 it had formed part 
of the Bishop of Lincoln’s estates and seems to have been included as part of Claydon 
in 1279.18 In the late 18th century Epwell, formerly part of Dorchester hundred, 
began to be included in Banbury hundred.!9 The abbots of Eynsham early acquired 
many of the rights in Charlbury formerly belonging to the bishops of Lincoln, includ- 
ing by 1363 a three weeks’ court and a portmoot.?° The payment of 3s. 4d. to the 
hundred bailiff recorded in 1372-32! was perhaps made in connexion with the view 
of frankpledge, at which the constable of Banbury had to be present as well as the 
abbot’s steward.?2 

The hundred remained with the bishops of Lincoln until 1547 when it was among the 
properties which Bishop Holbech sold to Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset.?3 
Somerset granted it in 1550 to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland,”* who in 1551 sold it to the Crown.?5 In 1552 the hundred was 
included in a survey of the royal possessions in Banbury.” In 1595 it was leased with 
Banbury castle to Richard Fiennes.?7 The lease remained in the Fiennes family until 
at least the early 18th century; a half-share of it was among the properties mortgaged 
in 1717 by Robert Mignon and Cecil his wife,2® grand-daughter of James Fiennes, 
Lord Saye and Sele (d. 1674), later Baroness Saye and Sele.?9 The property leased to 
the lords Saye and Sele, however, was only a half hundred, and did not include Charl- 
bury, Fawler, and Finstock, where the rights of the lord of the hundred had already 
lapsed. 

In 1853 Edward Cobb was lord of the hundreds of Banbury and Bloxham;?° the 
Cobb family may have obtained the hundred when they bought the site of Banbury 
castle in 1792.3! Between 1862 and 1869 the hundred was leased, with Calthorpe 
House, Banbury, to Thomas Draper ;3? and in 1875 it was included with the house in 
an auction,33 but apparently was not sold, for in 1896 Edward Cobb was said to be 
lord.34 

In 1247 the hundred was valued at £5 a year,35 and a few details of the profits of 
court are recorded later.3¢ In 1441 certainty money due from the northern part of the 
hundred was 89s. 8d., made up of payments from Shutford, Claydon, Swalcliffe, 
Great and Little Bourton, Prescote, Hardwick, Calthorpe and Neithrop, Wickham, 
Wardington, Williamscot, Swalcliffe Lea, and the former prebend of Banbury; in 
1568 the same payments were due, except that the amount of certainty rent from 
Wardington was not specified.37 Certainty money amounted to 69s. 4d. in 1652, when 
the total profits of court were valued at 103s. 4d. a year.38 In 1875 payments were 


16 Ibid. 32, 705-7. 27 T,.R. 2/196, £. 183%. 


17 Hearth Tax Oxon. 155. 28 O.R.O., Misc. Pe. XII/4, 5. 

18 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 29 Complete Peerage, xi. 492. 

19 O.R.O. victuallers’ recogs. 30 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1853). 

20 See p. 146. 3 O.R.0.,S. & F. colln. 72 F. 

21 B.M. Harl. Roll B 32. 32 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1862-9). 

22 Bynsham Cart. ii. 28. 33 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 72 F. 

23 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 184; E 326/10707; Linc. Chapter 34 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1896). 
Acts, 1536-47 (L.R.S. xiii), 150-2. 35 Bk. of Fees, 1396 

24 E 326/10652. 36 e.g, E 317/Oxon. no. 2. 

25 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 117-18. 37 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7; Cal. Pat. 1566-9, p. 153. 

26 L.R. 2/189, ff. 182-1837. 38 E 317/Oxon. no. 2. 
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made only by Williamscot, Swalcliffe, Prescote, Great and Little Bourton, Neithrop, 
Claydon, and Shutford.39 

The hundred court*® was held in Banbury castle until its demolition, and later in 
a house on the castle site.#! In 1652 the court was able to try all actions of debt under 
4os.,42 but by 1839 it had no jurisdiction worth recording.*3 


39 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 72 F. 42 E 317/Oxon. no. 2. 

40 Meetings of the court in the Middle Ages are difficult 43 The court was not included among surviving hundred 
to distinguish from the borough halimote court: see p. 71. courts in Rtns. of Co., Hund. and Boro. Courts, H.C. 338 

41 See p. 41. (1839), xliii. 
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THE borough of Banbury lies 22 miles north of 
Oxford on the River Cherwell, close to the meeting 
point of three counties, and the centre of an area 
which from its considerable homogeneity in geology, 
farming, and building styles, and through its de- 
pendence on Banbury in the past and the present, 
deserves the title of the Banbury region. The town 
was the centre of a large ancient parish, the head 
of a hundred, the administrative centre of a large 
estate belonging to the bishops of Lincoln, from the 
12th to the 16th century a small seigneurial borough, 
and from 1554 until 1885 a parliamentary borough; 
in 1554 it was incorporated and since 1889 has 
held the status of a non-county borough.! 

The ancient parish of Banbury covered 4,634 a., 
of which 3,408 a. lay in Oxfordshire and 1,226 a. in 
Northamptonshire. The county boundary followed 
the main stream of the River Cherwell until 1889, 
when the Northamptonshire portion of the parish 
was taken into the administrative borough of Ban- 
bury and became part of Oxfordshire.3 Until that 
date the Northamptonshire hamlets of Grimsbury 
and Nethercote had little to do with Banbury 
although they were dependent on the parish church 
and from 1832 formed part of the Banbury parlia- 
mentary constituency :+ the hamlets were in Sutton 
hundred (Northants.),5 and were often dealt with 
in matters of county administration together with 
Warkworth,® and were considered part of Wark- 
worth (Northants.) after local government functions 
began to devolve on the parish in the 16th century.7 

The account that follows is concerned with the 
Oxfordshire portion of the parish, which was boun- 
ded on the east by the River Cherwell, on the south 
by the Sor Brook, and in the north-west partly by 
Hanwell Brook and the ancient Banbury—Southam 
road; on the west side the boundary zig-zagged 
along the hedges of post-inclosure fields following 
few natural features, while on the north the boun- 
dary with Bourton also had an artificial look.® 
Within those boundaries were the borough (81 a.) 
and the hamlets of Hardwick (c. 500 a.), Wickham 
(c. 1,000 a.), and Neithrop and Calthorpe (c. 1,825 


I Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 246-8; Loc. Govt. Bd. Provisional 
Orders Confirmation Act, 52 & 53 Vic. c. 116. 

2 O.S. Area BR. (1882). 

3 Loc. Govt. Bd. Provisional Orders Confirmation Act, 
52 & 53 Vic. c. 116. 

4 Rep. R. Com. on Mun. Corps. Bdys., H.C. 238 (1837), 
xxvi. 

5 e.g. V.C.H. Northants. i. 348. 

6 e.g. Papers relating to Musters (Northants. R.S. iii), 
42, 86, 128, 167, 172, 183. 

7 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 560n. 

8 O.S. Map 6” Oxon. V, NE., SE.; VI, NW., SW.; 
IX, NE. (1st edn.). 

9 The boundaries of the hamlets given by Bodl. tithe 
maps of Banbury and Wickham have been used in esti- 
mating the approximate statute measurements. The 
boundary between Calthorpe and Neithrop is not known: 
see p. 49. 

10 Deserted Villages of Oxon. 39, 47. 


a.).9 Wickham and Hardwick were shrunk settle- 
ments before the end of the Middle Ages,!° and 
Calthorpe had little separate identity as it adjoined 
the built-up area of the town. From 1544 the tax 
assessments for the hamlets were entered in a single 
list,1! and after the 17th century Neithrop formed 
a township covering all the Oxfordshire parish 
except the borough.’ The borough boundaries 
probably remained largely unchanged from the 
Middle Ages until 1889 when they were extended to 
take in not only Neithrop township but the whole 
ancient parish.'3 In 1932 the area of the borough 
was increased to 5,051 a. by the addition of three 
areas (c. 100 a. beside the Southam road taken from 
Bourton, ¢. 50 a. beside the Warwick road taken 
from Drayton, and c. 300 a. on either side of the 
Oxford road taken from Bodicote);' and in 1968 
a further 49 a. were taken into the borough on the 
west side in order to facilitate building develop- 
ment.!5 

The geology of the parish is uncomplicated, com- 
prising mostly lias clay, with a narrow strip of 
alluvium along the River Cherwell. Banbury town 
lies on low ground close to the river on beds of 
Middle Lias limestone, while Hardwick in the 
north of the parish lies on Lower Lias, and Crouch 
Hill, the highest point in the parish (556 ft.), a dis- 
tinctive landmark, is on the Upper Lias.'¢ As 
elsewhere in north Oxfordshire the soil is chiefly 
red ironstone, and where deep is some of the best 
in the county for corn growing; the clays of the 
Lower and Upper Lias are best suited to grass. The 
parish was abundantly supplied with water not only 
from the Cherwell and tributary streams but from 
numerous springs and wells.!7 A well on the west 
side of the town, known as St. Stephen’s Well, may 
have been regarded as a holy well.!8 

The town grew up at the junction of important 
routes.!9 It lay at a point where easy routes crossed 
the limestone ridge dividing the Thames Basin from 
the Midland Plain. The ridge itself formed an east— 
west route of great antiquity known as the Jurassic 
Way, and a prehistoric origin has been suggested for 


11 e.g. E 179/162/230, 231, 238. 

12 See p. 77; by 1589 Calthorpe and Neithrop, and by 
1635 Calthorpe, Neithrop, Wickham, and probably Hard- 
wick, shared a single constable: Cal. S.P. Dom. 1581-90, 
601; 1635, 505. 

13 Loc. Govt. Bd. Provisional Orders Confirmation 
Act, 52 & 53 Vic. c. 116; proposals in the 1830s to extend 
the area of the administrative borough were not carried 
out: Reps. on Parl. Bdys. of Cos. and Boros., H.C. 141, 
p. ‘189 (1831-2), xxxix; Rep. R. Com. on Mun. Corps. 
Bdys., H.C. 238 (1837), xxvi. 

14 Oxon. Review Order. 

15 O.R.O., RO 1729. 

16 Geol. Survey Map 1”, sheet 201 (drift). 

17 O.S. Map 25” Oxon. V. 12, VI. 9 (1st edn.); Beesley, 
Hist. Banbury, 573. 

18 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 97. 

19 Historic Towns, ed. M. D. Lobel, i, Banbury maps. 
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Banbury Lane, which followed the ridge from 
Northampton to Banbury, crossed the Cherwell 
there, and continued south-westwards to the Cots- 
wolds.?° Probably the position of a ford later dictated 
the siting of the town. No major Roman roads came 
close to the parish, and the traditional route for 
carrying salt from Droitwich to Princes Risborough 
passed just to the south of the town, crossing the 
Cherwell probably between Adderbury and Aynho 
(Northants.) ;24 the route was probably in use by the 
time of Domesday Book and presumably existed 
before the town was founded. 

Traces of prehistoric and Roman settlement have 
been found within the bounds of the parish, notably 
the remains of a substantial Roman building at 
Wickham Park, and a sub-Roman occupation site 
close to the Broughton road.?? Crouch Hill bears 
a Celtic name,?3 providing a link between the early 
English settlers and inhabitants from a remoter 
past. The first English settlers probably reached the 
northern part of the county during the 5th century, 
and the name Banbury suggests a settlement early 
in the Anglo-Saxon period: it has been usually 
taken to mean the burh (fortification, stockaded 
enclosure, earthwork) of Ban(n)a, a personal name 
otherwise recorded only in Banningham (Norfolk).*4 
Just across the river was Grimsbury, a name con- 
taining.a pseudonym of the god Woden,?5 which 
suggests that the settlement was earlier than the 
conversion of the Banbury area to Christianity. The 
conversion of the area probably followed soon after 
Birinus’s mission to Wessex in 634 and the founda- 
tion of his see at Dorchester-on-Thames.26 The 
Bishop of Dorchester at an unknown date acquired 
a large estate in north Oxfordshire, including all the 
land later forming Banbury hundred,?7 and when 
in 1072 the see was moved from Dorchester to Lin- 
coln Banbury became the property of the bishops 
of Lincoln; by 1086 Banbury was one of the ad- 
ministrative centres of the bishops’ estate.28 The 
fact that the parish boundary extended beyond this 
ancient episcopal estate and also beyond the county 
boundary, which followed a natural frontier, sug- 
gests that at an early date Banbury became an 
ecclesiastical centre for a wide area, and probably 
contained an ancient minster church. 

The connexion with the bishops of Lincoln 
dominated the history of the parish in the Middle 
Ages: it was a bishop, Alexander (1123-48), who 
built a castle there and probably created a borough, 
laying out plots around a market-place close to the 
original vill of Banbury. The bishop may have 
intended to administer all his Oxfordshire estates 
from Banbury castle, since in 1279 the hundred 
and manor of Thame and the fee of Dorchester 
were held as of the barony of Banbury.3° The bishops 
made frequent use of the castle as a residence, and 

20 W. F. Grimes, ‘The Jurassic Way across England’, 
in Aspects of Archaeology: essays presented to O. G. S. 
Crawford, 149, 171. 

21 F. T. S. Houghton, ‘Saltways’, Trans. Birmingham 
Arch. Soc. liv. 16. Although it by-passed the town it was 
apparently an important road in the 18th century: 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 16 n. 

* V.C.H. Oxon. i. 331; Cake & Cockhorse, i (2), 6-7. 

23 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N. g. ) doh TS 

24 Ibid. 412. 

25 Ibid. 413. 

20. Ges Oxon. ty i 


27 See p. 1. 
28 V.C.H. Oxon. vii. 2. 


were also responsible for creating one of the other 
chief estates in medieval Banbury, that attached to 
the Banbury prebend, which comprised not only 
about a quarter of the town’s property, but also the 
great tithes and the advowson of the church. Under 
the sway of Lincoln the ‘planted’ town prospered, 
the plots were taken up, the markets and fairs 
developed, trading connexions were established 
with distant places, and in the 13th century the 
town’s ale and cloth began to acquire a reputation. 
Even on the basis of a poll-tax assessment of 1377- 
81, which may well reflect considerable losses from 
plagues, Banbury with 523 assessed adults was 
much larger than other planted towns in the county, 
Henley and Thame.3! Comparisons based on the 
tax assessment of 1334, when Banbury was assessed 
at 355s. 6d., place Banbury high up the ladder of 
successful planted towns, slightly better off than 
another of the Bishop of Lincoln’s foundations, 
New Sleaford (Lincs.), and as high as Pontefract 
(Yorks. W. R.), which on the basis of this assessment 
ranked 35th of all English towns.32 

On the other hand there is no evidence that the 
town expanded after the establishment of a suburb 
at Newland in the mid 13th century. The plagues of 
the 14th century may have been partly responsible: 
certainly there is evidence that rents were reduced 
at some point before 1441 presumably because of 
a decline in the town’s prosperity.33 Although the 
average rent paid by the bishop’s tenants in 1441 
was still lower than in the early 13th century the 
average number of holdings for each tenant was 4:1 
compared with 1-4, and the vast majority of the 
tenements were in the hands of a class of mesne 
landlords or rentiers; thus the actual occupiers of 
houses in 1441 probably paid considerably higher 
rents than their predecessors 200 years earlier. 
Religious bodies were prominent among the 
rentiers, the Prior of St. John’s Hospital holding 
32 tenements (compared with only 11 burgages in 
the early 13th century), the recently established 
chantry of the Virgin Mary holding 20 tenements, 
and the Prior of Chacombe holding seven; seven 
individuals held from 10 to 22 tenements each and 
a further three held from five to nine.3+ It was not 
necessarily the most enterprising townsmen who 
became landlords, since of a group of seven Banbury 
traders recorded in pleas of debt in the period 
1425-4335 only John Danvers appeared in the rental 
of 1441. 

The town’s prosperity was probably recovering 
in the 15th century: Banbury cheeses, for which the 
town was noted until the 18th century, were first 
mentioned in 1430,36 and, more important, Banbury 
was becoming a collecting centre for the growing 
wool trade of the south Midlands. The town, 
however, remained essentially a local market serving 

29 See pp. 39, 58. 

3° Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 724, 820. 

3t E 179/238/139; cf. comparative table in M. Beresford, 
New Towns of the Middle Ages, 267. 

32 E 179/161/17; M. Beresford, New Towns, 261-2. 

33 The average rent was 84d. for a standard holding 
compared with 94d. in the early 13th century. In 1441 10 
tenements and 16 other properties in the town were 
decayed: Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

34 Bodl. MS. dep. b7. The 13th-century rental is Queen’s 
Coll. MS. 366, ff. 19’-20’. 


35 Cal. Pat. 1422-9, 248, 369, 373; 1429-36, 477; 
1441-3, 10, 19, 116, 121. 
3° Cal. Close, 1429-36, 74. 
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a prosperous farming region, with some contact 
with a wider world through its trade and its role as 
the centre of an important episcopal estate. It con- 
tained a large prebendal church and an outstanding 
school, St. John’s Hospital School, which became 
famous at the end of the 15th century under John 
Stanbridge, whose method of teaching grammar 
was chosen as a model by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of 
Exeter, when he founded Manchester Grammar 
School in 1515.37 

At some time between 1197 and 1205 the Bishop 
of Bangor and the abbots of Buildwas, Combermere, 
and Haughmond met in Banbury, presumably under 
the aegis of the Bishop of Lincoln, to determine 
a suit concerning Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, Prince of 
North Wales.38 The town was presumably disturbed 
by events in 1312 when Piers Gaveston was arrested 
at Deddington, 6 miles away, but the only records 
of disorders at Banbury in the 14th century concern 
purely local issues, such as the breaking of the 
bishop’s imparked lands in 1333 and a tumult at 
Banbury fair the following year.39 In 1387 Banbury 
was among the towns occupied by the lords appel- 
lant to check the advance of Robert de Vere, Duke 
of Ireland, before the confrontation at Radcot 
Bridge.4? Banbury men were concerned in the 
Lollard uprising of 1413,47 and in 1469 the town 
was more closely involved in the battle fought at 
Danes Moor in Edgcott (Northants.), 6 miles to the 
north-east. There the Lancastrian insurrection led 
by ‘Robin of Redesdale’ defeated the army led by 
the Earl of Pembroke; the Yorkist defeat was at 
least partly due to the withdrawal before the battle 
of the army led by the Earl of Devon, who had 
quarrelled with Pembroke over their troops’ 
quarters in Banbury. It is scarcely surprising that 
difficulties should have arisen, as according to the 
lowest contemporary estimate Pembroke had 7- 
8,000 men, Devon 4-5,000.42 The town was already 
of some importance as a meeting of routes; it was 
used as a gathering point for troops by the Duke 
of Clarence in 1471 and by Lord Lovel in 1483.43 

The mid 16th century saw the end of the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s power in the parish, and the trans- 
ference of that power eventually to the Crown. 
Some important institutions, the prebend, the 
guild of St. Mary, the chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
and the hospital of St. John were also abolished. 
In 1554 Queen Mary granted the town a charter and 
a common council thenceforth ruled the borough. 
In 1608 the borough’s privileges were considerably 
extended by a second charter; the town’s charters 
were surrendered in 1683 and a new one granted, 
which extended the borough to cover the whole 
parish. The former charters were restored in 1688 


37 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 461. 

38 Hist. MSS. Com. 55, Var. Colln. i, p. 240. 

39 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 499, 501, 580. 

4° Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden (Rolls Ser.), ix. 111. 

41 K. B. Mcfarlane, Fohn Wycliffe and the beginning of 
English nonconformity, endpiece. 

42 Thomae Sprott Chronica, ed. T. Hearne, 300-1; 
Chron. by John Warkworth (Camd. Soc. 1st ser. x), 6, 


44. 

43 Hist. MSS. Com. 24, 12th Rep. IV, Rutland, i, p. 4; 
Stonor Letters and Papers, II (Camd. Soc. 3rd ser. xxx), 
162-3. 

44 Piers the Plowman by William Langland: Text C, ed. 
W. W. Skeat (E.E.T.S.), 33; W. W. Skeat, Notes to Piers 
the Plowman (E.E.T.S.), 49. 

45 Sermons of H. Latimer, ed. G. E. Corrie (Parker Soc.), 
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and in 1718 were confirmed with slight changes. 
In the 16th and 17th centuries the common council 
was active and dominant in every aspect of the 
town’s life, but later became chiefly an instrument, 
manipulated by powerful patrons, for electing 
a Member of Parliament. 

From the 16th century until the middle of the 19th 
century Banbury remained a small market town, of 
which the reputation and notoriety grew out of all 
proportion to the town’s size or economic signifi- 
cance. Directly or indirectly Banbury’s position as 
a communications centre has been one reason for 
the many references to the town in literary works. 
References to its ale, its cake, its cheese, and its 
markets are discussed elsewhere. The earliest 
literary allusions to Banbury are obscure. William 
Langland’s Piers the Plowman, in the final version 
(the C-text of 1392), includes ‘Bette the budele of 
banneburies sokne’ among rogues who witness 
a wrongful charter; in earlier versions the beadle 
was described instead as of Buckinghamshire, 
a county noted for thieves.44 The allusion may be 
to some recent and now unknown incident or even 
to a personal quarrel of the author, who is believed to 
have come from Shipton-under-Wychwood, close 
to an outlying part of Banbury hundred. The town’s 
reputation for untruth underlies later sayings: the 
apparently proverbial phrase “Banbury glosses’ was 
used in 1530 and 1571 to mean twistings of the 
truth,#5 and may be the origin of later allusions to 
a tall story as ‘a Banbury story’ ;*° another saying, 
recorded in 1660, may be related to the above but 
more likely originated in a specific incident: ‘as 
wise as the mayor of Banbury, who would prove 
that Henry III was before Henry II’;47 a further 
obscure proverb, recorded in 1639, was ‘he has 
brought his hogs to a Banbury market’.48 

Banbury’s proverbial association with tinkers, 
which dates from at least the 15th century*? and 
was still current in 1710,5° may have derived from 
an exemplary mass execution of tinkers there, in 
fact or in a ballad or other popular fiction. Such an 
event was referred to in 1641 and 1642,5! and in 
1615 it was said of a tinker that ‘if he scape Tiburne 
and Banbury, he dies a beggar’.s? A tradition that 
tinkers had been hanged in the Goose Leys, 
adjoining the bridge over the Cherwell, was recorded 
in 1841.53 

The principal events in the development of 
puritanism in Banbury are described elsewhere; 
they included a dispute over the erection of a may- 
pole in the town in 1589, the deposition and attemp- 
ted reinstatement of the vicar, Thomas Bracebridge, 
in 1590, and the destruction of the Bread Cross and 
High Cross as objects of superstitious veneration in 
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299; B.M. Harl. MS. 425, f. 44%; cf. Narratives of the 
Reformation (Camd. Soc. 1st ser. Ixxvii), 105 n., 346. 

46 W.C. Hazlitt, Eng. Proverbs (1907), 1; N. & Q. sth 
ser. ix. 168; 7th ser. ill. 402-4. 

47 Hazlitt, Eng. Proverbs, 87. 

48 J. Clarke, Paraemiologia Anglo-Latina (1639), 201. 

49 Oxf. Dict. of Eng. Proverbs (3rd edn.), 826. For other 
references see Plague Pamphlets of T. Dekker, ed. F. P. 
Wilson, 130-1; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 72-76; M. P. 
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50 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 512. 
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1600. Puritanism was predominant in the borough 
during the incumbency of William Whately, vicar 
from 1610 to 1639. ‘The incorporation of the town 
in the mid 16th century had given political power to 
a number of families, of which most derived their 
wealth from the cloth industry which in the course 
of the century replaced the trade in raw wool as the 
source of the greatest individual fortunes. Most of 
Banbury’s leading inhabitants in the late 16th and 
early 17th century were thus described as mercer or 
woollendraper even if, like the Vivers and Hawten 
families, they also acquired agricultural interests in 
lands outside the town.5+ Such men, with neigh- 
bouring landowners, played leading parts in the 
above-mentioned events. Religious, political, and 
personal issues were closely interwoven in Banbury 
at that period: thus not only the persons responsible 
for demolishing the High Cross but also all but one 
of those opposing its destruction were among those 
who had signed the petition on behalf of Brace- 
bridge 10 years earlier and might therefore be 
expected to favour a puritan outlook.s5 The Star 
Chamber suit which referred to the destruction of 
the crosses was concerned with the alleged wrong- 
doing of a small group of aldermen led by William 
Knight, notably the formation of a clique to control 
the corporation, the purchase of a mace some 15 
years previously, and the incitement of so many con- 
troversies (presumably religious) among the inhabi- 
tants that people from the country around preferred 
to attend other market centres.5° In 1611 two of the 
town’s leading puritans, Thomas Wheatley and 
William Knight, were imprisoned in Oxford after 
the High Commission Court had issued a writ for 
£160 which presumably they had not paid: perhaps 
they were merely representing the borough, since 
the corporation accepted responsibility for the 
charges of the original suit.57 

The earliest general reference to Banbury’s 
puritanism is in an English translation of Camden’s 
Britannia, published in 1610, which declared that 
the town was noted for its cheese, cakes, and zeal; 
the Latin original refers only to the cheese.5® 
Barnabae Itinerarium, or Barnabee’s Journal, written 
about 1616 by Richard Brathwait, contains perhaps 
the best known of all allusions to Banbury’s puri- 
tanism: 


To Banbery came I, O prophane one! 
Where I saw a Puritane one 

Hanging of his cat on Monday 

For killing of a mouse on Sunday.5? 


Richard Corbet’s poem, Jter Boreale, written 
between 1618 and 1621, refers at length to the 
destruction of the town’s crosses and of monu- 
ments and images in the church and to William 


54 See pp. 43-44, 48-49, 52, 56. 

55 Sta. Cha. 8/82/23; B.M. Lansd. MS. 64, ff. 43-447; 
P. D. A. Harvey, ‘Where was Banbury Cross ?’, Oxontensta, 
xxxi, 83-106. 

56 Sta. Cha. 8/82/23. 

57 Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, p. 80. 

58 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 454-5. 

59 Barnabae Itinerarium (1638): copy in Bodl., Douce 
B 255. 

60 R. Corbet, Certain Elegant Poems; the poem is dated 
in O. Gilchrist’s edition of The Poems of R. Corbet, 168, 
170. 

6t e.g. Camd. Misc. XVI (Camd. Soc. 3rd ser. lii), 83. 

62 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 455-6. 
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Whately’s long prayers and sermons, and implies 
also that there were meetings of independents—‘the 
Anabaptist, Brownist’—within the town.® Like 
Corbet, Lieutenant Hammond in 1635 saw special 
significance in the name of a Banbury inn, the 
Altarstone, which referred to a supposed Roman 
altar contained in a niche in the wall of the build- 
ing: ‘they do make no conscience to translate an 
altar to a sign; which is a plain sign to judge how 
they stand addicted.’ By the early 17th century 
the name Banbury had become synonymous with 
puritanism. The phrase ‘a Banbury man’ occurs in 
1614 in Ben Jonson’s play Bartholomew Fair, where 
it refers specifically to a puritan from Banbury,® 
but ‘a Banbury man’ or ‘a Banbury brother’ was 
soon used sneeringly of any puritan, whether or not 
he came from the town. As late as 1719 Jonathan 
Swift wrote of ‘a Banbury saint’ in this sense. 
Of the many allusions to the town’s puritanism in 
the literature of the first half of the 17th century it 
is worth noting the phrase ‘the loud pure wives of 
Banbury’ in a masque by Ben Jonson in 1621 and 
a possible reference to a woman preacher at Ban- 
bury in Corbet’s Iter Boreale;°+ otherwise the part 
played by women in the town’s religious life is 
unrecorded. 

Banbury’s puritan leaders involved the town in 
matters of national political controversy when in 
1627 opposition arose in Banbury to paying the 
forced loan required by the government. William 
Knight and his son Bezaleel were among those 
summoned to the Privy Council and required to 
continue their attendance until the loans were paid.®5 
In the controversies of the late 16th century the 
puritan element in the town had had the support 
of Sir Anthony Cope of Hanwell;® after his death 
in 1614 his role was taken over by the equally in- 
fluential William Fiennes, Viscount Saye and Sele, 
of Broughton (1582-1662), whose refusal to pay 
the forced loan was held responsible for the opposi- 
tion to it in Banbury in 1627.97 

Lord Saye and Sele was also thought to be behind 
the difficulties the government met with in quar- 
tering troops in Banbury in 1628. Soldiers were 
apparently moved to Banbury from Woodstock in 
February 1628 and on 1 March the Privy Council 
ordered the Lord Lieutenant to billet the troops 
and levy money for their maintenance despite ‘the 
refractory humours of some ill-affected persons’.®8 
The next day, a Sunday, a large part of the town, 
estimated at one-third, was destroyed by a fire. 
There is strong evidence that the fire began, through 
negligence, in a malt-house, a fact that afforded the 
vicar William Whately with the moral for a long 
sermon.®? Soldiers in the town helped to fight the 
fire,7° but in view of the trouble that had already 
arisen it was inevitable that it should be thought 


63 Prose Works, ed. 'T. Scott, i. 204. 

64 Progresses of James I, ed. John Nichols, iv. 705; 
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68 Thid. 589-90; Acts of P.C. 1627-8, 332-3. 
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that soldiers had started it.7! Later in the month 
a constable, George Phillips, arrested a soldier for 
a breach of the peace and so sparked off a row which 
was carried as far as the House of Lords, where 
Phillips’s claim that the soldiers started the fire was 
investigated and abandoned through lack of 
evidence.7? 

Although assessed for ship money in 1635 at only 
£40, considered by the sheriff to be the most 
favourable assessment of any town in the county,73 
Banbury was not disposed to pay it. The 1635 
assessment was still unpaid in June 1637, and in 
May 1639 there remained unpaid considerable sums 
due in 1636 and 1637. Mayors who attempted, with 
the Privy Council’s support and protection, to collect 
the money, by distraint if necessary, were threatened 
by townsmen with law-suits and were opposed by 
their own constables, of whom three were im- 
prisoned by the Privy Council.74 Elsewhere in the 
parish opposition was strong, for as early as 1635 
the constable of Neithrop, Calthorpe, and Wickham 
was reported to the Council for refusing to return 
lists of people who would not pay the tax.75 

There can be little doubt of Banbury’s parliamen- 
tarian sympathies during the Civil War, and it is 
thus ironic that for most of the period the town, or 
more particularly the castle, was a strong royalist 
garrison. Its position on the road from the west 
Midlands to London gave Banbury some impor- 
tance in the events of 1642. One of the first con- 
frontations between the royalist and parliamentarian 
forces took place there in July and August that year 
when six pieces of ordnance held in the castle were 
claimed by both Lord Brook, the parliamentarian 
commander of the Warwickshire militia, and 
Spencer Compton, Earl of Northampton, the king’s 
commissioner of array for Warwickshire. The 
inhabitants set about fortifying the town, but on the 
approach of a royalist force under Northampton 
the defenders retreated to the castle. After a parley, 
the commander of the garrison surrendered the 
guns and the Earl of Northampton went on with 
them to Warwick.” If any attack by royalists on the 
castle took place at that time (one contemporary 
pamphlet describes one on 18 August)?’ it evidently 
failed, for in October Banbury was still held by the 
parliamentarians. 

During the next two months Banbury served as 
a centre for various groups of parliamentary forces 
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in the maneuvres which preceded the outbreak of 
Civil War.78 A projected royalist attack on the 
castle was called off on 22 October when the 
royalists moved from Edgcote (Northants.) to meet 
the parliamentary army encamped at Kineton 
(Warws.). At Edgehill, eight miles north-west of 
Banbury, the first great battle of the Civil War was 
fought on 23 October 1642,79 and three days later 
the king summoned Banbury castle to surrender. 
The garrison of c. 1,000 men surrendered, apparently 
after only a single shot had been fired, probably 
because of lack of enthusiasm for the parliamentary 
cause among the garrison, about half of whom took 
service under the king.®° 

During the 34 years for which Banbury remained 
in royalist hands the office of governor of the castle 
was held by three members of the Compton family, 
Spencer Compton, Earl of Northampton (1642-3), ®! 
and his sons, James Compton, Earl of Northampton 
(1643-5),8% and Sir William Compton (1645-6).3 
Throughout the period there seem normally to have 
been several hundred troops in the castle,*+ and 
sometimes more quartered in the town.®5 Larger 
royalist armies occasionally passed through the 
area, 86 and the king himself passed through Banbury 
twice in June 1643.87 Banbury’s function was that 
of a stronghold and outpost of royalist power in an 
area of predominantly parliamentarian sympathies. 
It served as a base from which forays would be made 
to intercept parliamentary troops, to threaten other 
towns, or to secure supplies; troops were also sent 
to collect financial levies for the king from the 
surrounding countryside.88 Banbury thus sup- 
plied money and provisions for the royalist forces 
at Oxford.89 The castle also served as a prison 
for prisoners of war and civilians suspected of 
treachery.% 

On 21 December 1642 the parliamentary army of 
Northamptonshire entered Banbury, but retired 
early on 23 December, on the approach of a reliev- 
ing force from Oxford. A second attempt to retake 
the town was made in May 1643, but the parliamen- 
tary force was totally defeated at Middleton Cheney 
(Northants.).9 Parliamentary forces under the Earl 
of Essex in September 1643, and under Cromwell 
in March 1644, entered the town but did not attack 
the castle.% 

The first siege of Banbury (July—October 1644) 
seems to have been begun on the initiative of the 
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local parliamentary commanders, who were anxious 
to end the garrison’s forays and exactions. As late 
as 3 September the Committee of Both Kingdoms 
had to be persuaded by local county committees to 
revoke orders to raise the siege.°* This may explain 
why, although parliamentary forces blockaded the 
roads around Banbury from 19g July,% it was not 
until 25 August that the besieging force of c. 3,500 
under Col. John Fiennes entered the town. 
A garrison of c. 400 was commanded by Sir William 
Compton.9%7 

The besiegers spent the first month of the siege 
setting up batteries and constructing siegeworks.% 
One battery was probably in the Market Place, 
another outside North Bar;99 guns were apparently 
also placed on the church steeple, which was 
destroyed by the garrison, as were houses near the 
castle.t More artillery, and possibly reinforcements, 
reached the besiegers early in September, and on 
23 September an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to storm the castle.2 At the end of the month Jacob 
Kuilenburg, the parliamentary chief engineer, was 
instructed to advise on the siegeworks.3 Cromwell 
himself may have been in Banbury in mid Septem- 
ber.* Local royalist attempts to relieve the garrison 
on 20 and 23 October failed,5 but the siege was 
raised on 25 October, on the approach of a royalist 
army under the Earl of Northampton.® 

Theré’seems to have been no more fighting in 
Banbury until the siege of the castle, which had 
been thoroughly repaired,” was renewed in January 
1646.8 The second siege was initiated and organized 
throughout by the Committee of Both Kingdoms.? 
The first summons to surrender, made on 18 March, 
was rejected by the royalist governor, Sir William 
Compton,!° but on 8 May, shortly after the arrival 
of the parliamentary mortars and heavy guns,!! 
the garrison surrendered.!? There is hardly any 
record of the use of ordnance against the castle, 
which was well stocked with provisions, arms, and 
ammunition. Its surrender seems to have been due 
partly to the increasing threat from the parliamen- 
tary siegeworks, and partly to the news of the king’s 
flight to the Scottish army on 6 May. 

With the castle’s surrender the main impact of 
the Civil War on Banbury came to an end. Damage 
to the town was severe! and the general interrup- 
tion of the town’s life was disastrous. Some inhabi- 
tants probably left Banbury very early in the war: 
in March 1643 the wife of an alderman who had 


%* Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, 387-8, 393-4, 395-6, 399, 434, 
435, 441-2, 447, 45°, 451, 471-2. 

95 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 366-8. 

96 Ibid. 370. One account speaks of Col. Whetham of 
Northampton as commander of the besiegers: ibid. 368, 
370 n.; but see Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, 471-2. 

97 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 370. 

98 Ibid. 368-77. 

99 Ibid.; Mercurius Aulicus, ed. F. J. Varley, 86-87. 

' Hist. MSS. Com. 6, 7th Rep. I., pp. 447ff.; Beesley, 
Hist. Banbury, 368-9. 

2 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 375-7. 

3 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, 546. 

+ Writings and Speeches of O. Cromwell, ed. W. C. 
Abbott, i. 294-6. The evidence for Cromwell’s presence 
at Banbury seems less definite than is there suggested, 
though some confirmation is provided by Cal. S.P. Dom. 
1644-5, 153-4. 

5 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 380, 381-2. 

® Ibid. 379-83; Clarendon, Hist. of Rebellion, iii. 427, 
430-2; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644-5, 65, 66, 68. 

7 See p. 41. 


fled from the town some time before was tried as 
a spy.'s The burials recorded in the parish register 
rose from an average of 73 a year between 1632 and 
1641 to 254 in 1643, 299 in 1644, and 212 in 1645. 
There was a sudden drop to 31 in the six months of 
1646 for which a record was kept, and a further 
drop to 26 in the whole of 1647 and 30 in 1648; 
the average between 1647 and 1652 was 43. The 
figures do not include casualties in general engage- 
ments, but still reflect the continual presence of 
troops in the town, occasionally in very large 
numbers; burials specifically of soldiers totalled 59 
in 1643, 33 in 1644, and 40 in 1645.'© Epidemics 
were reported between 1643 and 1645, and from 
March to November 1644 at least 161 victims of the 
plague were buried.!7 Illness apart, life was appar- 
ently far from pleasant for the inhabitants of so 
avowedly puritan a town as Banbury when royalist 
troops occupied the castle and were even quartered 
in their homes. Several cases are recorded of the 
imprisonment or execution of townsmen as spies.'® 
Probably the siege of July—October 1644 and the 
garrison’s subsequent work of fortification caused 
the greatest disruption. It was at that stage that 
Banbury’s government seems to have collapsed 
and most of the aldermen and burgesses fled the 
town, returning only after the castle’s fall.19 Even 
so the town continued to function as a market centre 
for the country around, for in April 1645 the weekly 
Thursday market was still being held.?° 

In 1646 the town government was restored by 
parliamentary order and the minister’s stipend was 
augmented in consideration of ‘the heavy pressures 
that have lain upon the said town, and the great 
losses they have had’.?! In May 1649 Banbury was 
the scene of further disturbances, when a group of 
about 200 Levellers led by William Thompson, an 
officer in an Oxfordshire troop of the parliamentary 
army, came to the town and posted there a declara- 
tion against the government. Thompson and his 
followers were formally declared rebels by Parlia- 
ment but had already been dispersed by the parlia- 
mentary army.? In August 1651 Banbury was 
a rallying-point for part of the Commonwealth army 
before the battle of Worcester.?3 

The return of peaceful conditions apparently 
enabled the town to regain its former size and popu- 
lation, and in the late 17th century Banbury’s 
commerce seems to have expanded, with a marked 
increase in the number of inns and the first record 
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12 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 419-20; J. Sprigge, Anglia 
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Great Civil War, ed. H. Cary, i. 28. 

14 See pp. 24-25. 
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of a specialized cloth industry there in the manu- 
facture of webbing and horse-cloths.2+ There is 
some evidence that in that period Neithrop and 
Calthorpe ceased to be predominantly agrarian 
settlements.?5 For a time the town continued its 
tradition of radicalism, both political and religious. 
In January 1664 the Lord Treasurer ordered the 
arrest not only of three people in Banbury who had 
abused excise officers when they tried to distrain 
for non-payment of excise but also of the Banbury 
constable and tithingman for refusing to levy a dis- 
tress themselves.26 A year later another inhabitant 
was arrested for posting up leaflets attacking the 
excise and for arresting an excise officer.27 In 1667 
Banbury was one of the places where riots occurred 
when hearth tax was collected.?8 In the same year 
a correspondent wrote to the Secretary of State 
that there was ‘too little interruption of that old 
serpent, the presbyter, and his amphibious spawn’ 
in Banbury and its neighbourhood.?9 In the 1650s 
the town had been vigorously proselytized by 
eminent Quaker missionaries, who won the support 
of a number of influential families, many of them 
with traditional puritan backgrounds; Banbury 
quickly became the society’s most important centre 
in the county. The Presbyterians also successfully 
established a meeting in the 1660s; it flourished in 
the 18th century, attracting adherents from the 
substantial middle-class of the town.3° 

In some respects, however, the town’s radical 
tradition declined in the 18th century. The welcome 
given to the High Church hero Dr. Sacheverell when 
he visited Banbury in 17103! is in interesting con- 
trast to the destruction of the crosses a century before. 
Soldiers may have been quartered at Banbury from 
March 1714 to October 1716 because of the strength 
of the non-jurors in the town; certainly it was a dis- 
pute between the whig and non-juring members of the 
corporation which caused its failure to elect a mayor 
in 1717 and the consequent issue of a new charter to 
the town the following year.32 The establishment 
of the North family of Wroxton as political patrons 
of the borough reflects the changes in the town’s 
outlook in politics and religion and was probably 
partly responsible for them. From 1685 until the 
1832 Reform Act Banbury’s M.P. was usually 
a North or one of the family’s connexions, and in 
1780 John Robinson described Banbury as a ‘family 
borough’ of the Norths.33 From 1754 to 1790 
Banbury’s M.P. was Frederick, Lord North, who 
was Prime Minister from 1770 to 1782. In 1785 
John Byng remarked that Banbury ‘must have 
tasted the sweets of their representative’s being 
Prime Minister for 12 years’ ;3+ In fact the Norths 
were considerable benefactors of the borough. 

References to the town continued in the literature 
of the 18th century. Jonathan Swift made the hero 
of Gulliver's Travels (1726) claim an Oxfordshire 


ancestry, ‘. . . to confirm which, I have observed in 
24 See p. 64. 
25 See pp. 56-57. 


26 Cal. Treasury Bks. 1660-7, 579. 
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the churchyard at Banbury, in that county, several 
tombs and monuments of the Gullivers’ ;35 Beesley 
records a tradition that it was seeing one such tomb 
at Banbury that led Swift to choose this name.%¢ 
There is no explanation for the town’s appearance 
in the title of one of the earliest and best-known 
books on weather-forecasting in England, The 
Shepherd of Banbury’s Rules to judge of the changes 
of the weather, which was first published in London 
in 1744, and has been attributed to John Campbell, 
a Scotsman.37 About that date was published the 
earliest recorded rhyme with the opening lines 
‘Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross’: 


Ride a Cock Horse 

To Banbury Cross, 

To see what 

Tommy can buy, 

A Penny White loaf, 

A Penny White Cake, 

And a Hugegy penny pye.38 


Another version appeared c. 1780 in Nancy Cock’s 
Pretty Song Book: 


Ride a cock-horse 

To Banbury Cross 

To buy little Nancy 

An ambling horse, 

It gallops before, 

And trots behind, 

So Nancy may ride it 

Till it is blind. 
The verse (the first in the book) may have occasioned 
the book’s title, or it may have been adapted to 
accord with it.39 In 1784 a third version was pub- 
lished with the opening: 


Ride a cock-horse, to Banbury cross, 

To see an old woman get upon her horse, 
Rings on her fingers, and bells at her toes, 

And so she makes music where ever she goes.*° 


All three rhymes appeared, with variants, in other 
collections of the late 18th and early 19th centuries; 
the ‘old woman’ of the third rhyme first appears as 
a ‘fine lady’ in 1797. Sometimes another town— 
Bamborough, Coventry, or Shrewsbury—was sub- 
stituted for Banbury, but Banbury is named in all 
the 18th-century versions.‘! It has been suggested 
that a line by Carey, ‘Now on cock-horse does he 
ride’, c. 1720, may be an allusion to one of the 
rhymes. Probably they were widely known when 
they were first printed, and various theories postu- 
late a 16th-century or earlier origin at least for the 
third of the rhymes, which was to become the best 
known.*3 The absence, however, of any allusion to 
the rhymes among the many other literary references 
to Banbury in the early 17th century makes it prob- 
able that their diffusion (if not their origin) was 
later than that. The town may have been chosen 
simply as one that was well known as a market-town 

34 Torrington Diaries, ed. C. B. Andrews (1934), ie 232t 

35 Prose Works of F. Swift, ed. T. Scott, viii. 3. 

36 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 518 n. 

37 Ibid. 526-7. 

38 Tommy Thumb’s Pretty Song Book, 31; I. and P. Opie, 
Oxf. Dict. of Nursery Rhymes, p. 67. 

39 Opie, op. cit. p. 65. 

49 Gammer Gurton’s Garland, 54. 

41 Opie, op. cit. pp. 65-67. 

42 Ibid. p. 66. 

43 Ibid.; W. Potts, Banbury Cross and the Rhyme, 53- 
55; Potts, Hist. Banbury, 123-7. 
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from its central position. The rhymes provided 
a good precedent for J. G. Rusher, the Banbury 
printer, when he included references to the town in 
the verses and stories for children that he published 
in the early 19th century.++ 

Although there were a few small factories within 
the borough in the 18th century it was mainly as 
a collecting centre that the town participated in the 
plush weaving industry that developed in the dis- 
trict. The industry was connected with Coventry 
and was no doubt helped by the completion in 1778 
of the Coventry—Banbury section of the Oxford 
canal.45 One of the canal’s most important functions 
was to bring coal to Banbury for distribution 
throughout the region, and by 1841 there were 
three wharves and a dock for building and repairing 
barges.4° Although Banbury was described in 1785 
as a ‘dirty, ill-built town’47 it must have been 
reasonably prosperous or it would not have under- 
taken the destruction of its old church and the 
building of a new one in the 1790s. That decision 
involved the parish in great expense and bitterness, 
and focused radical opposition to the church rate; 
although the planned rebuilding was finished in 
1822 the struggle to pay for it continued into the 
middle of the century.*8 A rhyme, ‘dirty Banbury’s 
proud people, built a church without a steeple’,+9 
may safely be dated to the period 1797-c. 1818 when 
building operations were suspended through lack of 
money. A description of the town in the 1820s, 
written by George Herbert (1814-1902), a shoe- 
maker and photographer who spent most of his 
life in Banbury,5° confirms the picture of a town 
dominated by self-employed artisans and trades- 
men, their customers drawn from the countryside 
which looked to Banbury as its centre. 

During the 18th century most of the main roads 
radiating from Banbury were turnpiked: the road 
from Buckingham to Banbury and northwards to 
Warmington (Warws.) was turnpiked in 1743-4 and 
disturnpiked in 1871;5! a branch from that road 
to Edgehill was turnpiked in 1753 and disturnpiked 
in 1871552 the Southam—Oxford road was turn- 
piked in 1754-5, and disturnpiked in 1875 and 
1878 ;53 turnpike trusts were set up for the Ban- 
bury—Daventry road (1765 until 1870), the Bur- 
ford—Banbury road (1770 until 1871), and the 
Banbury-—Brailes road (1781-2 until 1872).5+ The 
first reference to a coach service from Banbury is 
in 1731 and by 1830 there were 54 coaches a week 
leaving the town, 20 to London, 13 to Birmingham, 
6 each to Leicester and Oxford, and 3 each to 
Northampton, Cheltenham, and Leamington. The 
firm of Judd’s in the late 18th century ran a regular 
waggon service to London and Birmingham, and 
the village carts kept Banbury in close touch with 
a wide area.55 The roads within the town were clearly 

# e.g. Opie, op. cit. p:.275. 

45 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 179 describes the opening of the 
canal. 46 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 559 . 

47 Torrington Diaries, i. 232. 

48 The trustees wound up the fund in 1861: Bodl. MS. 
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197-9. 
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5° Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window. 

st Turnpike Act, 17 Geo. II, c. 43; ibid. 34 & 35 Vic. 
c. 115. 

5a ibid, 26 Geo. II, c. 78; 34 & 35 Vic. c. 115. 
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in poor condition before the Paving Commissioners 
were appointed in 1825; the references to ‘dirty 
Banbury’ almost certainly related to the roads. The 
Paving Commissioners later metalled and paved 
the streets, and improved the important southern 
entrance to the town by lowering the slope of the 
Oxford road at Easington.%® 

Banbury was involved in the food riots which 
swept the country in 1800. Although townspeople 
took part it is clear that a major role was played by 
groups of workers from outside the town, notably 
the stocking-weavers of Middleton Cheney (Nor- 
thants.), and possibly colliers from Warwickshire. 
The first riot (11 September) raged for most of the 
day but little damage was done except ‘a partial 
mischief amongst the butter people’, the selling of 
food at reduced prices, and an assault on the ‘Red 
Lion’, which was owned by a prominent farmer and 
corn dealer, Henry Pratt. The magistrates, led by 
the mayor, William Walford, promised to call 
a meeting of farmers and were clearly disposed to 
persuade them to lower their prices. After ‘gentle 
censure’ from the Duke of Portland, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Walford became 
‘the advocate for firm and steady measures’, and 
under the protection of horse-troops the promised 
meeting (15 September) ignored the rioters and 
made no concessions; the troops charged the mob, 
a child was killed, and the ringleaders were arrested, 
notably Thomas Whitmore, a Middleton Cheney 
weaver, whose arrival in Oxford on his way to gaol 
sparked off a riot there also. That the Banbury riots 
were part of a wider movement is shown by a letter 
found in Whitmore’s possession giving a full account 
of the Nottingham riots: the letter had been sent to 
a Middleton Cheney man a few days before the first 
Banbury riot.57 

In 1830 Banbury was the scene of one of the 
‘Swing’ riots widespread among the agricultural 
labourers of the south of England. On 29 November 
a mob of several hundred people set fire to agricul- 
tural machinery at Neithrop; most of the rioters 
were said to have been townsmen, not farm labourers, 
and of 20 people later brought to trial several were 
small craftsmen and tradesmen of Banbury. The 
disturbance had been anticipated, and, although the 
rioters repelled a section of the county yeomanry 
that had been sent to Banbury, they were dispersed 
by ‘a strong posse of tradesmen’ who had been 
sworn in as special constables. The following even- 
ing disturbances in neighbouring parishes were 
checked by a detachment of dragoons that had 
been sent from Coventry.58 The riot and other dis- 
turbances in the area were said to have caused a 
rise in wages.59 

The growth of the Reform movement in Banbury 
in the 1820s may be traced in the activities of later 

54 Ibid. 5 Geo. III, c. 105; 33 & 34 Vic. c. 73; 10 Geo. 
III, c. ror; 34 & 35 Vic. c. 115; 22 Geo. III, c. 1065 35 
36 Vic. c. 85. 

55 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 55-60; 
Potts, Hist. Banbury, 179-80; see below, pp. 66-67. 

56 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, to. 

57 H.O. 42/51; W.O. 40/17. These references were 
kindly supplied by John Bohstedt. 

s8 P. R. L. Horn, ‘Banbury and the riots of 1830’, Cake 
& Cockhorse, iii (9), 176-9; E. J. Hobsbawm and G. Rudé, 
Captain Swing, 143 and passim. 

59 Rep. R. Com. on Poor Law, H.C. 44, p. 368e (1834), 
XXXIV. 
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Reform leaders in powerful bodies outside the 
corporation, notably the trustees for rebuilding the 
church, the vestry, and the Paving Commissioners 
appointed in 1825. By the early 1830s feeling for 
Reform was so general in the town that not only 
some of the corporation but ‘almost every Conserva- 
tive in the place’ supported the Bill.° Most of the 
later leaders of the Reforming party came from one 
or other of the powerful nonconformist congrega- 
tions, which by the mid rgth century could claim 
numerical superiority over the established church 
and possessed not only political power but private 
wealth. The passing of the Bill divided the town into 
two bitterly opposed political groups, and although 
the Liberals were dominant and provided the town’s 
M.P. until Banbury ceased to be a constituency in 
1885, the Conservatives were an equally coherent 
body. Despite a steady increase in population from 
1811 to 1871 the period was not one of uninter- 
rupted prosperity for the town. In particular, until 
the extension of the agricultural implements manu- 
factures the intermittent decline of the cloth industry 
caused some hardship. The coming, however, first 
of the canal (1778), then of the railway (1850), 
enhanced the town’s traditional importance as 
a centre for supplying goods and collecting produce 
throughout the ‘one hundred and forty places 
within a circuit of ten miles’ for which Banbury 
was a ‘metropolis’, as described in 1843.% The rail- 
ways established were the Great Western Railway 
opened from Oxford to Banbury in 1850 and from 
Banbury to Birmingham in 1852, the Buckingham- 
shire Railway to Verney Junction opened in 1850, 
the Banbury and Cheltenham Direct Railway 
opened in 1887, and the Great Central Railway’s 
line to Culworth Junction in 1900.®? Good rail con- 
nexions made it possible for Sir Bernhard Samuelson 
to build up from an existing foundry an agricultural 
implements factory which was soon the town’s largest 
industrial enterprise. 

Samuelson came to occupy something of the same 
position in Banbury as the borough’s great patrons, 
the Cope, Fiennes, and North families, in earlier 
periods. He sat as M.P. for the town in 1859 and 
from 1865 to 1885, and for the newly created Banbury 
division of Oxfordshire from 1885 to 1895. In his 
political career he was a constant advocate of the 
need for education, especially technical education, 
and in Banbury itself his principal benefactions 
were in that sphere; they included the construction 
of buildings for the Cherwell British Schools (1861) 
and for the Mechanics’ Institute and Banbury 
School of Science and Art (1884), and he was 
influential in securing the extension of the latter to 
house the Municipal School (1893).°3 One respect in 
which his position differed from that of the borough’s 
earlier patrons was that it was based on a close 
association with the life of the town itself as head 
of its largest industrial undertaking; his economic 
interest lay within Banbury, not in its neighbouring 
parishes. This may be taken as symptomatic of the 
change in Banbury’s status within its region during 

60 Banbury Public Libr., Banbury Cuttings (1838-42); 
ibid. Potts Colln. (1832), 53. 

6t B. S. Trinder, ‘Banbury’s Poor in 1850’, Cake & 
Cockhorse, iii (6), 107. 

62 C. R. Clinker, “The Railways of Northants.’ (TS. in 
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the 19th century; it had itself become the centre of 
wealth, instead of existing merely to serve the 
countryside where all wealth had lain hitherto. 
Even so Banbury’s prosperity was at least as much 
linked with that of agriculture as it had been before, 
and the agricultural depression of the 1870s opened 
a period of stagnation in the town’s life. There was 
only a slight rise in population in the next 50 years; 
the town did not actually decline, and some immigra- 
tion from the surrounding country did still occur, 
but in default of further industrial expansion it was 
ceasing to grow, while socially it had become an 
extremely static and inward-looking community. 
Revival began in the late 1920s with the reorganiza- 
tion of the market, which eventually made Banbury 
a national, instead of a local, centre for stock-sales, 
and the planning of an aluminium factory which 
was to bring to the town a new industry that was 
not only large-scale, but completely independent of 
agriculture. Industries continued to be established 
after the 1920s and the rate of population increase 
was well above the national average because of 
immigration. A survey of Banbury in the early 
1950s showed considerable differences between the 
recent immigrants and the natives of Banbury, 
particularly affecting their attitude and way of life 
in social, political, and religious spheres; it did not 
point to serious tension between the two groups, 
and intermarriage was not much less usual than 
marriage within either group.®> The survey showed 
clearly, however, that immigrants who came to 
Banbury in the 1930s and 1940s changed the social 
structure of the town, which had previously been 
static and rigorously stratified. Since that survey 
Banbury has become an overspill town, attracting 
industries of many kinds, and an immigrant popula- 
tion to work in them, and its built-up area has 
spread across the rich land which once supported 
prosperous farmers. Although through its cattle 
market, one of the largest in England, Banbury 
keeps touch with the agricultural community, the 
small self-conscious market-town which George 
Herbert lovingly depicted has been submerged. 


Before the proliferation of societies and clubs in 
the 19th century there were relatively few organized 
social activities in the town. Traditional medieval 
amusements such as the pageant, the maypole, 
strolling players, and minstrels survived into the 
16th and 17th centuries. It may be conjectured that 
not only maypoles, Whitsun ales, May games, and 
morris dances®? but a wider range of amusements 
were curtailed in a town so dominated by puritans: 
by contrast Banbury people flocked to hear sermons 
and lectures by some of the leading preachers of the 
day. For the town’s leaders there were lavish 
corporation dinners, and for all the inhabitants 
a growing number of inns where many amusements 
other than drinking were offered, including, for 
example, illegal gaming.®°? 

Part of the celebrations following the 1554 charter 
was a play, described as ‘Dycher and Bramleye’, 
and business interests see O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 
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for which player’s gear was hired from Coventry.7° 
Strolling players, who may have performed in a barn 
behind Horse Fair,7! visited the town in 1633, and 
the corporation arrested and imprisoned six ‘wander- 
ing rogues’ whom they claimed had forged a patent 
to perform. This may have been an excuse by the 
puritan element in the town to prevent the show, 
for the Privy Council discharged the players.7? In 
1740 plays were being held in an inn.73 Plays at 
Banbury are recorded in 1768 and 1780, when a 
travelling company was apparently offering ‘all the 
new pieces’, including “School for Scandal’.74 ‘Don 
Juan’ was produced in 1798 by a theatrical company 
from Cheltenham.?5 The earliest known theatre, 
called Davenport, was over the Butchers’ Shambles. 
Before 1832 it was reconstructed by James Hill in 
Church Lane, behind and over a furniture dealer’s 
shop.7° It was a brick building with boxes, gallery, 
and pit, and in 1854 held 200-300 persons.77 
In 1832, and probably earlier, H. Jackman from 
Northampton leased the theatre every two years 
from January to March; his shows were popular and 
drew full houses.78 After the theatre’s closure in 
1861 touring companies played at the Exchange in 
the Market Place.79 There was no theatre in Banbury 
in 1969, but amateur dramatics functioned through 
the Banbury Cross Players, formed in 1947, and the 
Old Banburians’ Dramatic Society.®° 

Organized musical activity began with the forma- 
tion in 1834 of the Amateur Musical Society which 
gave monthly concerts.®! A Choral Society, which 
met weekly, was formed in 1844,8? and the Banbury 
Philharmonic Society, founded in 1853, gave regular 
concerts in the National school, the ‘Town Hall, or 
the Central Corn Exchange.*3 The Banbury Mad- 
rigal and Glee Union was founded c. 1892,8+ and 
in 1919 the Banbury and District Musical Society 
was formed, and thereafter gave annual celebrity 
concerts.85 Brass bands were less successful in 
obtaining public interest. A brass band was in 
existence in 1845,%® but no more is known about it. 
In the late 19th century the Waits, a section of the 
Oxon. and Bucks. Light Infantry Volunteer Band, 
played in the town during the summer and the 
Christmas season.87 In 1957 Banbury Borough 
Silver Band was formed, but it broke up a year 
later because of lack of interest.88 


7° Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, p. 21. 

71 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 183. 

72 J. Payne Collier, Hist. of English Dramatic Poetry 
and Annals of the Stage, ii. 46-49; Cal. Corpn. Accts. ii, 
p. 22, records a payment on account of the players in 1633. 

73 Hist. MSS. Com. 20, 15th Rep. J, Dartmouth, iii, p. 163. 

74 H. Walpole’s Correspondence with G. Montagu, ed. 
W. S. Lewis and R. J. Brown, ii. 266; Hist. MSS. Com. 
55, Var. Collin. i, p. 60. 

75 Banbury Guardian, 2 Oct. 1953. 

76 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 57, 97, 103; Banbury 
Borough Recs., watch cttee. bk. 1836-66, Jan. 1836; 
Banbury Public Libr., Hurst colln. ii. 53. 

77 Billing Dir. Oxon. (1854). 

78 Banbury Public Libr., Hurst colln. ii. 53; Banbury 
Guardian, 28 Dec. 1843, 6 Feb. 1845, 15 Jan. 1846, 20 
Jan. 1848, 31 Jan. 1850; Bodl. G.A. Oxon. 8° 994. 

79 Banbury Public Libr., Hurst colln. iii. 144; Potts, 
Hist. Banbury, 235. 

80 e.g. Banbury Guardian, 5 Feb. 1948; 31 Mar. 1955. 

8t Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1834). 

82 Banbury Guardian, 19 Dec. 1844. 

83 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1854 and later edns.); Ban- 
bury Guardian, 8 Dec. 1853; J. L. Langley, ‘Memories of 
Late Victorian Banbury’, Cake & Cockhorse, ii (4), 53. 

84 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1892). 
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The Banbury Working Men’s Association was 
formed in 1838 ‘to promote the moral, intellectual, 
and political advancement of the working class’,8? 
and the Mechanics’ Institute® provided a library 
of scientific, literary, historical, and French books. 
When the new building was opened in 1884 the 
library contained 12,000 volumes. Accommodation 
included a lending library, a small museum, and 
rooms for reference, magazines, general reading, 
ladies’ reading, chess, conversation, and lectures. 
An annual subscription of one guinea entitled 
members to take out three sets of books, and their 
families to use the reading, magazine, and reference 
rooms.% Other libraries were also started. In 1844 
William Potts advertised a circulating library of 79 
books and periodicals, and Henry Stone announced 
the opening of a News and Reading Room in the 
High Street, where the London daily and weekly 
newspapers and the main literary periodicals and 
quarterly reviews would be available for one guinea 
a year.9? Later in the century Stone and Hartley’s 
bookshop had a lending library.93 Banbury corpora- 
tion adopted the Public Libraries Act in 1944, and 
took over the Mechanics’ Institute Library. By 1948 
there were 6,000 borrowers, compared with 600 in 
1905; in 1969 the library provided a lending library, 
a reference library, and a magazine room in Ban- 
bury.%* Branch libraries were opened in Warwick 
Road in 1952, and in Neithrop in 1966.95 The 
museum, which was also taken over from the 
Mechanics’ Institute, was reopened as a local 
history museum in 1968, after a closure of some 
years. A full-time curator was appointed in 1969.% 

Interest in academic subjects was reflected in the 
formation of an Archaeological Society in 1858, 
a Literary and Philosophical Society in 1876,97 and 
a Natural History Society and the Banbury His- 
torical Society in 1958.98 Banbury Agricultural 
Society was founded in 1834, and Banbury Hor- 
ticultural Society in 1838; both societies held 
annual shows in the 19th century.%? The first 
Banbury Arts and Crafts festival was held in 1947. 
By 1962 it had run into financial difficulties. In 
1963 the Banbury Arts Council was formed to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the various artistic societies.? 

Animated pictures were first shown in Banbury 
in 1896, at the Central Corn Exchange, by T. J. H. 


8s Banbury Guardian, 11 July 1957. For other musical 
societies formed in the 19th century see Rusher’s Banbury 
Dir. (1812 and later edns.); for those in existence in 
1969 see Banbury Ref. Libr. catalogue. 

86 Banbury Guardian, 17 July 1845. 

87 Cake & Cockhorse, ii (4), 52. 

88 Banbury Guardian, 29 Mar., 16 May 1957; Oxford 
Times, 28 Mar. 1958. 

89 B. Harrison and B. S. Trinder, ‘Drink and Sobriety 
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97 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1858, 1876, 1883). 
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Blinkhorn, a Banbury photographer, who in 1916 
started Blinkhorn’s Picture House in the Corn 
Exchange. The picture-house was taken over by the 
Palace Theatre Company in 1926 and renamed the 
Palace Theatre. In 1934 it was leased to Union 
Cinemas, which were absorbed by Associated 
British Cinemas in 1938; it closed in 1961.2 The 
Grand Cinema opened c. 1918 and became part 
of A.B.C. in 1938. It closed in 1968 and reopened 
as a bingo club.3 A third cinema, the Regal, opened 
after 1945; in 1956 it was taken over by the Essoldo 
group and renamed the Essoldo.* It was still a 
cinema in 1969. 

Bear-baiting was probably once put on in the 
Bear Garden; the sport was a common one in the 
later 16th century, and was mentioned by Thomas 
Bracebridge (d. 1593) who spent nearly all his life 
in Banbury.5 In 1789 a prize fight was held on a turf 
stage erected in the Leys, and prize-fighting, as well 
as bull-baiting, badger-baiting, cock-fighting, and 
dog-fighting, was popular in Banbury in the early 
1gth century.® In 1837, however, the magistrates 
drove two prize-fighters out of the borough and 
prize-fighting in Banbury came to an end, although 
boxing continued to be one of the attractions at the 
Michaelmas fair.7 In the 1930s the Achilles Boxing 
Club held training nights three times a week, and 
later the Winter Gardens, opened in 1955, provided 
facilities for both wrestling and boxing as well as 
other sports. 

Bowls may have been played in Banbury in the 
16th century, for in 1884 the Banbury Old Central 
Club celebrated the tercentenary of their green, 
which adjoined the old Reindeer Inn.? A bowling 
green was probably attached to the “Three Tuns’ 
in 1677; it certainly existed by 1780. There was 
a bowling green and skittle alley at the ‘Reindeer’ 
in 1794.1° The Chestnuts, a highly successful 
bowling club, was formed in 1891. Their green may 
have been part of that once attached to the “Three 
Tuns’. The Old Central Club was disbanded in 
1929 but was restarted in 1931 as the Banbury 
Central Club. The Banbury Cross Indoor Bowls 
Club was formed in 1955 in anticipation of the 
opening of the Winter Gardens.'! A cricket club 
was in existence c. 1832,)2 but it appears to have 
been short-lived, for in 1844 a new club was formed3 
which in 1852 was listed among the 87 leading 
cricket clubs in the country; in 1851 it defeated an 
All England XI with the help of imported profes- 
sionals who bowled throughout.!* During the 
Second World War the club ceased playing, and 
the Banbury Twenty Club was formed to continue 


2 Banbury Advertiser, 21 Feb. 1951; Banbury Guardian, 
1 June 1961; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1915, 1939). 

3 Banbury Guardian, 1 June 1961; 5 Dec. 1968. 
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8 Banbury Guide (1933-62); Banbury Public Libr., 
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senior cricket. In 1949 the Banbury Club was 
reformed,!5 and in 1969 there were three cricket 
clubs in Banbury, the two already described, and 
the Banbury Town Originals.1® Other sports clubs 
included a football club formed in 1875, a bicycle 
club formed in 1876, and a swimming club started 
in 1888; a skating rink at the Corn Exchange was 
in use in 1879.!7 By the mid 2oth century there were 
also fishing, tennis, and golf clubs.'8 Quoits were 
becoming a popular sport by 1879, and in 1881 
there were two clubs, one at the ‘Plough’ and one 
at the ‘Reindeer’. Banbury Harriers and Athletic 
Club was formed in 1881 and took a leading part 
in sporting activities in the town at the end of the 
19th and the beginning of the 2oth centuries. The 
club had a gymnasium at the Corn Exchange, but 
in 1902 moved to Crouch Street British school. The 
club ran a Whit Monday sports meeting which was 
attended by champion walkers, runners, and cyclists 
from all over the county; German bands, Italians 
with organs and monkeys, and keepers of dancing 
bears added to the entertainment on those occa- 
sions.19 Swimming-pools and public parks and 
recreation grounds were, from the late 19th century, 
provided and administered by the corporation.?° 

The first recorded horse-races held at Banbury took 
place in 1729; in 1739, when visited by Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, they were held over three days. 
By 1843 races were being held one day a year in 
Grimsbury, but ceased after 1845. Other races took 
place in Mill Meadows. Some steeplechases were 
held at the time at Claydon Hill and elsewhere.?! 
Later, between 1903 and 1907, steeplechasing took 
place annually on a course of once round the 
borough.?2 

Banbury was from an early date well supplied 
with inns: five inns, the ‘Lion’, the ‘Crown’, the 
‘Horseshoe’, the ‘Swan’, and the ‘Angel’, are 
recorded in the 16th century, and 12 more are 
recorded in the 17th century, 11 of them in the 
period after 1640.73 By 1636 there were also three 
taverns or wineshops.+ The ‘Lion’, which was 
kept by John Barnesley until his death in 1581, was 
the inn used by the corporation for their annual 
suppers: the first dinner of the corporation was 
held there in 1554 after the granting of the borough 
charter.?5 In the 18th century, however, the “Three 
Tuns’, first recorded in 1677, seems to have been 
the town’s most important inn, and business meet- 
ings, as well as assemblies, balls, card parties, and 
concerts, were held in its ‘great room’. The inn is 
last recorded in 1782, and in the early 19th century 
it was a private house.?6 Although not recorded as 

1s Banbury Guardian, 6 May 1949. 

16 Banbury Ref. Libr., catalogue. 

17 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1875, 1876, 1879, 1888). 

18 Banbury Guide (1954). 

19 Cake & Cockhorse, iii (3), 39-40; Rusher’s Banbury 
Dir. (1881 and later edns.). 

20 See pp. 87-88. 

21 V.C.H. Oxon. ii. 367; Hist. MSS. Com. 20, 15th 
Rep. I, Dartmouth, iii, pp. 159-62; Banbury Guardian, 
6 July 1843; 26 Oct. 1843; Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 
114-15; T. W. Boss, Reminiscences of Old Banbury, 18. 

22 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. x. 

23 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 504; C. F. C. Beeson, ‘17th 
Century Innkeepers in Banbury’, Cake & Cockhorse, i 
(9), 122-5; see also L.R. 2/189, f. 138 (the Horseshoe); 
Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/144 (the Angel). 

24 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 504. 
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an inn until the later 17th century, the ‘Reindeer’, 
which survives, was probably already an inn in the 
16th century.27 Another surviving old inn, the 
‘Unicorn’, was built probably in 1648, but was 
first recorded as an inn in 1676.78 

In the 19th century the number of inns and other 
drinking places grew rapidly. There were about 40 
in 1830, and by 1841 the number had risen to 66, 
that is approximately one drinking place for every 
108 of the borough’s population,?? and there were 
also 11 spirit merchants.3° The inns had been the 
centres of social life in Banbury, but by the mid 
1gth century habits were changing, and public 
events such as concerts and balls were held in the 
town hall or in the two corn exchanges (built 
1857), school rooms, or even railway stations.3! 
Although the number of drinking places continued 
to increase, their numbers could not keep pace with 
the rising population.32 

The amount of drinking, and of drunkenness 
and violence, in Banbury in the 1830s gave rise to 
concern among the middle classes, and in 1835 
the Banbury Temperance Society was formed. 
This was at first essentially a moderate anti-spirits 
organization with a largely middle-class member- 
ship, but after the visit in 1836 of the militant 
teetotaller, John Hocking, the Birmingham black- 
smith, it became a vigorous, proselytizing, tee- 
total body, drawing its chief support from 
the nonconformist churches.33 Enthusiasm for the 
movement declined markedly after the 1840s, and, 
although the Temperance Society was still in 
existence at the end of the century,3¢ its proselytizing 
efforts were by then directed at children rather than 
at adult drinkers. A branch of the Band of Hope was 
founded in 1855.35 The ‘Temperance Hall was 
designed by Samuel Ingall of Birmingham and 
built by J. & T. Davies, Banbury.%¢ It is of brick 
with stone dressings, and is Italianate in style; the 
accommodation was planned to include a coffee 
room, a Band of Hope room, a Grand Templars’ 
Lodge room, and a large Temperance Hall on the 
first floor. 

Banbury Co-operative Society, founded in 1866, 
was originally an offshoot of the Temperance 
Society, its inspiration having been a Temperance 
Christmas club. As well as a shop, it provided 
concerts, lectures, evening classes, a library and 
reading room, a women’s guild, a youth organiza- 
tion, and an annual flower-show.37 By 1874 it had 
850 members, of whom about 450 were agricultural 
labourers from the surrounding villages.38 

A large number of benefit and friendly societies 
flourished in Banbury in the 19th century.3? One of 
the longest lasting was the Banbury and Neithrop 


27 See p. 32. 28 See p. 33. 

29 B. Harrison and B. S. Trinder, ‘Drink and Sobriety: 
Banbury 1830-60’, £.H.R. Supp. iv. 2. 

30 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1841). 

3t #.H.R. Supp. iv. 48-49. $4) I bidua. 

33 Ibid. 16; British and Foreign Temperance Intelligencer 
(1834), 100; Oxford Fnl. 23 Apr. 1836; Oxford University 
City and County Herald, 23 Apr. 1836; Preston Temper- 
ance Advocate (July 1836), BQ. 

3¢ Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1896). 

35 H.H.R. Supp. iv. 25. 

36 Banbury Guardian, 7 Oct. 1875. 

37 B. S. Trinder, ‘History of Banbury Co-operative 
Society’, Cake & Cockhorse, iv (2), 25-27. 

38 Rep. Com. Friendly Socs. [C...977],. Ds 108, ELC. 
(1874), xxiii (2). 
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Clothing Society, established in 1831, which did not 
dissolve until 1944.4° A Savings Bank existed in 
1830, and various savings societies appeared in the 
course of the century, including the Small Savings 
Society, and the Building and Investment Society 
in 1848.41 A Female Friendly Society existed in 
1806,42 a Labourers’ Friend Society in 1834, 
a Blanket Lending Seciety in 1852, and a soup 
kitchen in 1885.43 In 1874 six friendly societies were 
recorded in Banbury. The largest were the Christian 
United Brethren Society (founded 1840), which had 
140 members and £1,644 stock, and the United 
Britons’ Benefit Society (founded c. 1850), which 
had 181 members and £710 stock. The remaining 
societies were: the Tradesmen’s Friendly Benefit 
(founded 1841; 10 members and £81 stock), the 
Conservative Benefit (founded 1840; 29 members 
and {£112 stock), the Reformer’s (founded 1837; 27 
members and £80 stock), and the Old Friendly 
Society (founded 1816; 21 members and £35 stock). 
All the societies provided sick pay and benefit; 
most members were artisans or small shop-keepers.* 
Another mutual aid society was organized in Bern- 
hard Samuelson’s Britannia Works, with at least the 
active encouragement of the management, contribu- 
tions being stopped out of the workmen’s pay. The 
works also supported a funeral fund subsidized by 
the management.*5 Between 1885 and 1896 two other 
benefit societies were recorded in Banbury, the 
Rechabites Cadbury Tent (a Temperance group), 
and the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society.4® 

Other societies were formed for the protection of 
their members or the community generally. A pro- 
tection society was meeting in Banbury in'1782.47 The 
Neithrop Association for the Prosecution of Felons 
was founded in 1819, and, as the Neithrop Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Persons and Property, 
was in existence in 1965.48 A similar association 
founded in Banbury borough in 1835 soon ceased 
to prosecute felons and had become a dining club 
by 1852.49 There was also a Cottage Owners’ Protec- 
tion Association in the later 19th century.5° 

Banbury was the first town in Oxfordshire after 
Oxford itself to have a Freemason’s Lodge. The 
Lodge (No. 181) was started in 1740 and continued 
until 1768. In 1794 another Lodge (No. 172) 
moved from Chipping Norton to Banbury, where 
it met at the Cock Inn until 1813. It was revived in 
1815 and continued until 1828. The first of Ban- 
bury’s surviving lodges, Cherwell Lodge, was 
founded in 1852 to meet at the ‘Red Lion’. In 1882 
the Provincial Grand Lodge held its annual meeting 
in Banbury, and its members took part in laying 
the foundation stone of the Masonic Hall. Five 
years later the Cherwell Chapter of Royal Arch 
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Masons was formed in Banbury. Three more lodges 
and one Mark lodge have been founded during the 
2oth century.5! 

Other organizations with branches in Banbury in 
the 1gth century included the Oddfellows, the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, the Antediluvian Order 
of Buffaloes, the Good Templars, and the Court of 
Loyal Britannia. A Rotary Club was formed in 
1935.52 Some ran benefit societies. The British 
Queen Lodge of Oddfellows (Manchester Unity) 
was a branch of a secret society similar to the Free- 
masons, but it also organized a benefit society and 
made some provision for the widows and orphans 
of its members. In 1874 its benefit society had 170 
members and a stock of between £1,400 and £1,500. 
Labourers were practically excluded by the high 
rate of contributions.53 Some of the above societies 
seem to have had strong political connexions: in 
1832, in a procession celebrating the passing of the 
Reform Act, members of the Society of Oddfellows, 
in full regalia, were placed next after the committee, 54 
and in 1866 a contingent from the Grimsbury lodge 
of Foresters took part in a demonstration in favour 
of parliamentary reform.55 In the 19th century the 
Banbury benefit societies held their club day on the 
first Tuesday in July, when each club walked to 
church in procession for a special sermon, and later 
adjourned for lunch at its particular public house; 
sports were held in the afternoon, and the day ended 
with feasting, and perhaps dancing in the evening.5® 

The most lavish celebration of a national event at 
Banbury appears to have been that for the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria, at which there was a proces- 
sion of all the trades, societies, and schools in the 
town, together with bands, decorated cars, and 
a large boat, the ‘Victoria’, with ‘Britannia Rules 
the Waves’ written on the mainsail. After the 
procession there was a dinner for 3,600 persons, 
for which 3,059 lb. of meat, 1,700 lb. of pudding, 
1,595 lb. of bread, and 612 gallons of ale were 
provided. Sports were held in the afternoon, 
dancing in the evening.57 Processions were also held 
to mark the Queen’s jubilees in 1887 and 1897 and 
the marriage of the Duke of York (later George V) 
in 1893.58 

Banbury’s first newspaper was the monthly The 
Guardian, produced in 1838 by William Potts; it 
was refounded in 1843 as a weekly paper, The 
Banbury Guardian, and was still in existence in 
1969.59 In its first issue The Banbury Guardian 
announced that its vocation was to be ‘a faithful 
register of current events’, and stated its intention 
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to be strictly impartial.©° The other surviving 
Banbury newspaper, The Banbury Advertiser 
(founded in 1855), was in the 1850s the mouth- 
piece of militant nonconformity and radicalism.® 
In 1856 an article declared that the paper advocated 
universal suffrage and the ballot, and the liberation 
of religion from all state patronage and control. 
Another fairly successful Banbury paper was The 
Banbury Beacon (1860-1905); less successful were 
The Banbury Herald (1861-9), The Banbury Evening 
News (1877), and The Banbury Evening Telegraph 
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The first recorded royai visitor to the town was 
Henry III, who stayed there in 1218, 1229, 1235, 
1262, and 1266.°+ Edward I was at Banbury in 1275 
and 1276, and in 1277, when he stayed for more than 
a week, five oaks were given to the constable of 
the castle to repair damage done to the stables.® 
Edward III stayed at Banbury in 1328, 1329, and 
1348; Richard II in 1397; Henry VI in 1438 and 
1457; and Edward VI in 1470 and 1474.67 On all 
those occasions the king presumably stayed at the 
castle; and a royal council was held there on 5 
February 1501. Banbury was included in proposed 
itineraries for Henry VIII in 1541 and Elizabeth I 
in 1575,°9 and the corporation entertained James I 
at some time before 1612.7° During the Civil War 
the town was visited by Charles I, perhaps in 1642 
and certainly in 1643 (when he was accompanied by 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York) and 
1645.7! Prince Rupert may have led the force which 
relieved Banbury in 1642, and certainly in 1645 he 
and Prince Maurice met there.72 James II passed 
through the town in 1687, and was given a cake 
carried by four men.”3 A present of a cake was made 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales when they 
visited Banbury in 1739 in the course of a visit to 
Wroxton.”4 A later Prince of Wales visited Wroxton 
in 1805, 1806, and 1808; in 1806, when he was 
accompanied by the Duke of Clarence, the freedom 
of the borough was bestowed on them both, as also 
on the Duke of Sussex when he accompanied the 
Prince of Wales in 1808.75 A civic welcome was 
given to Queen Victoria when she passed through 
Banbury by train on her way to Wolverhampton in 
1866,76 and in 1882 Leopold, Duke of Albany, laid 
the foundation stone of the Masonic Hall.77 In 1957 
the Duke of Edinburgh visited the factory of the 
Northern Aluminium Co. Ltd. and Aluminium 
Laboratories Ltd.78 
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Among distinguished natives of Banbury may 
be mentioned Samuel Newman (1602-63), a pro- 
minent puritan, and author of a concordance on 
the Bible, who later emigrated to New England;79 
John Langley (d. 1657), later headmaster of St. 
Paul’s School, London, a distinguished scholar and 
puritan, and one of the witnesses against Arch- 
bishop Laud at his trial;8° Edward Gee (1613-60), 
author and noted Presbyterian;*! and one of the 
town’s benefactors, Joshua Sprigge, a leading Inde- 
pendent author, appointed a fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford, by Parliament in 1648 in order to reform 
the University. Sprigge was described by Anthony 
Wood as ‘of civil conversation, but far gone in 
enthusiasm’; he was something of an individualist 
for he preached against the execution of Charles I 
and later petitioned in support of James Naylor, the 
Quaker.8? George Gulliver (1804-82), anatomist 
and physiologist, and possibly Edward Welchman 
(1665-1739), theologian, were also born in Ban- 
bury.83 

Sir William Knollys, son of the puritan Sir 
Francis Knollys, was named High Steward of Ban- 
bury in the charter of 1608 and when created a peer 
in 1626 chose the title of Earl of Banbury.*+ Many 
notable figures in the town’s history are mentioned 
elsewhere in this account. Here it is fitting to single 
out Alfred Beesley, a native of the town, who in 1841 
published an outstanding history of Banbury and 
its neighbourhood based on a wide range of manu- 
script and printed sources.85 


ORIGINS AND GROWTE OF THE TOWN. 
By 1086 Banbury was one of the administrative 
centres of the Bishop of Lincoln’s large north 
Oxfordshire estate, but in Domesday Book there 
is no mention of a borough there and the lesser 
tenants of the estate were villani and homines villae.®6 
The site and extent of the Anglo-Saxon vill may 
only be guessed at. There was almost certainly an 
important church although none was mentioned 
until the late 12th century;87 and the original vill 
may well have had a market, for in 1138-9 the 
Bishop of Lincoln was able to grant away as much 
as £5 from the market tolls88 and it is unlikely that 
a market granted to the ‘planted’ town, even if it 
existed as early as the 1130s, would have developed 
so quickly. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Anglo- 
Saxon church was anywhere but on the site of 
the medieval parish church and its successor. The 
considerable distance between the church and the 
centre of the medieval borough strongly suggests 
that the church’s site was chosen with regard to 
the original vill: the vill evidently lay close to the 
junction of north-south and east-west routes, some 
distance from the important ford on the River 

79 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 462-3. 

80 Ibid. 463-4; D.N.B. 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 464; D.N.B. 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 466-9. 


D.N.B. 
Complete Peerage, i. 400-8; Burke, Peerage (1959), 


85 D.N.B. 

86 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 402. 

87 See p. 95. For a set of maps illustrating the develop- 
Bie of Banbury see Histos.. Towns, ed. M. D. Lobel, 
vol. 1. 


88 Godstow Eng. Reg. (E.E.T.S.), i. 212-13. 
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Cherwell. The terms in which the later planted 
town was described®? suggest that much of the area 
between the church and the ford was agricultural 
land until the 12th century. Certain problematical 
features—the exclusion from the later borough of 
the Calthorpe Lane area, which thus made a large 
inroad into the shape of the borough at that point; 
the fact that medieval customary holdings in the 
arable fields around the town were attached to 
tenements in Calthorpe and Neithrop, and not in 
Banbury;9° and the unlikelihood of a hamlet 
(Calthorpe) developing in the pre-Conquest period 
so close to the vill of Banbury—suggest a possibility 
that Calthorpe Lane represents part of the original 
vill, later acquiring the name and appearance of 
a hamlet. Whilst solving some of the topographical 
problems of Banbury, however, such an explanation 
leaves unanswered questions, notably the earlier 
application of the name Calthorpe, which is first 
recorded in 1279, and is probably a combination of 
thorp with an Old English element col, meaning 
charcoal. 

The first recorded development of the vill was 
the building of the castle by Alexander, Bishop 
of Lincoln (1123—48).9? There is no direct evidence 
that he founded a new borough at the same time, 
but later evidence points to that conclusion. The 
first reference to Banbury as a borough is in 1167, 
although a deed of between 1163 and 1166 confirmed 
an earlier grant by Alexander of a house in ‘free 
burgage’.°3 In 1170 and 1172, when accounting for 
the revenues of the vacant see of Lincoln, the reeves 
of Banbury were allowed to deduct from the sum 
traditionally due from them 3os. ‘in default of 
rent from Banbury from the demesne land where 
the market-place (forum) now is’.9+ In 1168 the 30s. 
had been allowed ‘for the land of the old borough’, 
which could mean that development of the original 
borough had already taken place, or could be 
simply a loose application of the word borough to 
denote the earlier vill.95 In any event it is clear that 
before 1168 the establishment of a market-place 
had reduced the area of agricultural demesne, and 
the allowance of so large a sum suggests that land 
not only for a market-place but for a sizeable town 
had been granted out. 

A list of the bishop’s tenants in 1279, headed ‘of 
the old feoffment’ (de vetere feoffamento), probably 
described all the borough tenements created before 
1200, since there is an almost exact correspondence 
between the total rents due from the ‘old feoffment’ 
of 1279 and the rents of burgages listed in a rental 
of c. 1225, if those created after the time of Hugh of 
Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln (d. 1200), are excluded. 
In 1279 tenants’ holdings were described in terms 
of acre, 192 in all,97 which seem to have been the 
strips, presumably of arable land but not necessarily 
a statute acre in size, of which the building plots 

89 See below. 

90 See p. 50. 

91 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 412-13. 

92 See p. 39. 

93 Pipe R. 1167 (P.R.S. xi), 58; Oseney Cart. vi. 147. 

% Pipe R. 1170 (P.R.S. xv), 152-3; ibid. 1172 (P.R.S. 
XViii), 96. 

95 Ibid. 1168 (P.R.S. xii), 78. 

96 S.C. 5/6/17 (the only surviving fragment of the 


Hundred Rolls dealing with Banbury); Queen’s Coll. MS. 
366, ff. 19’-20% (the date is discussed in V.C.H. Oxon. 


vii. 13 n.). 
97 Strictly, 192 a. of r. 
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were formed when the town was laid out: the rent 
due was at the standard rate of 12d. an, acre.% 
There are indications that the earliest house-plots 
lay to the west of the market-place up to the 
farther side of the Oxford—Coventry road. 

Thus by 1200 a new borough had been laid out, 
mainly between the church and the river, the 
process of creating burgages having begun at least 
in the time of Bishop Alexander. Alexander is known 
to have created boroughs elsewhere on his estates, 
and at Sleaford (Lincs.) he was responsible for the 
joint foundation of a castle and borough;! there is 
a strong likelihood that he carried out a similar 
plan at Banbury. The rental of c. 1225 makes it clear 
that the foundation was successful and that the 
original site became cramped. Unlike the list of 
1279 the rental does not describe properties in the 
town in terms of the original acre holdings but lists 
(omitting the feoffments of named grantors men- 
tioned below) 2204 burgage tenements, which paid 
from 2d. to 20d. each.? ‘The increase in the number 
of holdings was in fact greater than from 192 to 220}, 
since the first figure includes 30 holdings held in free 
alms that are not included in the second. The 
increase had occurred by subdivision of the original 
plots, for it is clear from comparison of the two lists 
that the burgages represent changes in the ‘acres’. 
The rental of c. 1225 also described 124 burgage 
tenements, two workshops (se/de), and 214 stalls 
(scamella) granted out by Bishop Hugh of Avalon 
(1186-1200)* and a further 8 burgage tenements 
granted by Bishop Hugh of Wells (1213-35). The 
site of the stalls may be identified with the block of 
buildings lying between the later High Street and 
Butcher’s Row, and the other properties granted by 
Hugh of Avalon were probably also in that area.5 
Thus the town was being extended in the late 12th 
and early 13th centuries probably by the building 
up of the southern side and south-west corner of the 
market-place. 

There is no evidence of further subdivision of 
holdings before 1279 but a planned extension of 
the borough seems to have taken place probably 
in the mid 13th century. The name Newland, first 
recorded in 1285, applied to the modern Broad 
Street and is still preserved in the name Newland 
Road. By 1441 there were 52 tenements there, and 
their rents show traces of an earlier uniform rent of 
6d. a year,? while traditional customs in that part of 
the town in the early rgth century, suggesting a sense 
of separate identity,’ strengthen the likelihood that 
Newland was developed as a planned suburb in the 
fields and the meadows to the south of the market- 

8 S.C. 5/6/17. 
99 Historic Towns, i, Banbury, p. 2. 

teg. V.C.H. Beds. ii. 212; M. W. Beresford, New 
Towns of the Middle Ages, 118, 466. 

2 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 19’-20’. 

3 Tbid.; S.C. 5/6/17. 

+ The note de dono beati Hugonis has probably been 
omitted accidentally from the entries relating to 3 other 
scamella in the rental. 

5 Inferred from rental of 1441: Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

5 PUN. ‘Oxon. (E.P.N;S.), ti. 412. 

7 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7; B.M. Lansd. Roll 32 (an incom- 
plete copy). 

8 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 274; Herbert, Shoemaker’s 
Window, 103. 9 E 210/6872; E 329/197. 

10 E 210/6996, 7907, 9029; Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. Accts. 
8, mm. 19-21’. 

™ E 210/9013. This was probably the abbot’s house 
mentioned in 1309: E 210/6944. 
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place. Properties in Newland carried a low standard 
rent, and two were described in early deeds as 
cottages,® suggesting that houses or plots in New- 
land were smaller than elsewhere in the town. 
A spring called ‘Holewelle’ (i.e. spring in a hollow) 
was in the Newland area,’ and by 1321 at the 
latest a house (manerium) from which Eynsham 
Abbey administered its Banbury estate." 

A rental of the bishop’s property in 1441 listed 
297 tenements and 52 other properties in the 
borough, an increase of from 20 to 25 per cent 
since c. 1225. The increase is accounted for by the 
development of Newland and there is no evidence 
of any further subdivision of plots, or of growth 
elsewhere, apart from a reference to a croft con- 
taining 8 tenements in West Bar Street.!? Since 
the town had not expanded much after the early 
13th century, the rental reveals the town’s earlier 
plan. The streets may be identified as Bridge Street, 
Broad Street (Newland and Colebar), George Street 
(Frog Lane), High Street (Guler Street and forum 
ovium), South Bar Street, West Bar Street (“Shokers- 
ford’), Horse Fair or the north end of South Bar 
Street (alta strata), North Bar Street, Church Lane 
(‘Pybyllane’), Cornhill and the north side of the 
Market Place (Barkhill), and Butchers Row and the 
west side of the Market Place (Cookrow with 
Shoprow); Mill Street was also mentioned.!3 There 
are earlier references to Bridge Street in 1393,4 
George Street (Frog Lane) in 1396,'5 Mill Lane 
(Mill Street) in 1407,%° Church Lane (Paternoster 
Lane) in 1431,!7 and North Bar Street and South 
Bar Street (St. John’s Street) in 1431.18 The earliest 
indisputable reference to any part of the modern 
High Street by that name occurs in 1478.19 Its 
position in relation to other street names in the 
rental makes it almost certain that the alta strata of 
1441 was either the north end of South Bar Street 
of Horse Fair;?° it was probably the altus vicus de 
Bannebur’ mentioned in 1350.2! It was evidently 
so called either because of its breadth or because 
of its importance as a route through the town. The 
Market Place seems to have been the centre of the 
town’s trade from the 12th century, and in its 
vicinity the rows of butchers’ stalls and the cattle 
market and sheep market were to be found: the 
cattle market (forum bovinum), first mentioned in 
1319,22 was probably the east end of the Market 
Place and the sheep market (forum ovium), first 
mentioned in 1441,?3 the east end of the modern 
High Street. Omitted from the 1441 rental was one 
of the principal streets of the central area, Parsons 
Street, first recorded as Gropecunt Lane in 1333 

12 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

13 Ibid.; for street names see Historic Towns, i, Banbury 
maps. 

4 E 212/81. 

1s Hants R.O. 43 M. vn 

16 Cal. Close, 1405-9, 

17 OLRLO:, Dil Villeles ‘Dil. VIlI/c/2, a deed of 1479, 
identifies it with Pepyll Lane, shown by Beesley, Hist. 
Banbury, 276, to be Church Lane. 

18 Linc. Dioc. R.O., Dean and Chapter Bj/5/17/4. 

19 Hants R.O. 43, M. 48/54: the High Street (alta strata) 
called the Sheep Market. 

20 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. St. John’s Street was also 
called alta strata in 1528 and 1530: O.R.O., Dil. VII/d/z, 
2. 

at j.1- 2/136, m. 2. 

22 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/33. 

23 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 
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but referred to as Parsons Lane in 1410.74 Some of 
the properties there may have been held of the 
Bishop of Lincoln by the Prior of Chacombe or 
the Hospital of St. John of Banbury, tenants whose 
holdings are given block entries in the rental of 
1441, not entered under the streets where they lay. 
Much of Parsons Street, however, probably be- 
longed to the estate of the prebendary of Banbury,?5 
and was therefore not included in the bishop’s 
rental. Apart from the prebendal estate the only 
other properties in the town not paying rent to 
the bishop were probably very small, namely the 
estates held in free alms by Eynsham Abbey and 
Clattercote Priory, and possibly property held by 
the Lovel family.2° Presumably many of the narrow 
alleyways leading off the principal streets were 
medieval in origin, and, as in other towns, were 
often built to provide access to dwellings erected 
behind those fronting the street once the available 
building plots in the centre of the town were full; 
Softwater Yard and Pepper Alley were probably the 
result of such development.27 The paving of the 
town’s streets was aided in 1328 and 1330 by royal 
grants of tolls on goods coming into the town for 
sale.28 

About 1540 John Leland declared that there was 
‘neither any certain token or likelihood, that ever 
the town was ditched or walled’.22 The only 
evidence of medieval fortification is a reference in 
1219 to the town ditch (fossatum ville)3° and again 
in 1608 (‘a ditch of ancient time called the town 
ditch’) ;3! the latter lay west of St. John’s Street, but 
the property concerned in the deed of 1219 probably 
lay near the mill in the north-east of the town. 
There are traces of an outer lane linking the sites of 
the town’s gates or bars.32 The earliest evidence of 
the bounds of the borough is the location of the 
town’s four bars, which probably were built at its 
limits in the early 13th century. North Bar and 
South Bar are first mentioned in 1268,33 and the 
latter was later also known as Easington Bar (1441, 
1510),34 St. John’s Gate (1393, 1554)35 and Oxford 
Bar (1839);3° the bars stood immediately south 
of the junctions of the Warwick road with North 
Bar Street and of St. John’s Road with South Bar 
Street respectively. West Bar is first mentioned as 
such in 1351,37 as Shokersford Bar in 1431, and as 
Shookewell Bar in 1483.38 Later the name was 
Sugarford Bar or Gate.39 From the 17th to the 
Igth century the bar was also known as the Bull 


24 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/19, 38. 

25 Ibid. 24; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 216, 249, 275; 
Potts, Hist. Banbury, 60-61. 

26 See pp. 48-49. 

27 See Historic Towns, i, Banbury maps. 

28 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 162-4. 

29 Leland, Itin., ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 38-39. 

30 Reg. Antiquiss. ili. 266-7. 

31 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/167. 

32 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 39. 

33 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 412; Potts, Hist. Banbury, 
27, is incorrect in speaking of references to a gate in 
Queen’s Coll. Oxf., MS. 366, ff. 19-20’. 

34 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7; Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. Accts. 
8, mm. 19-21. 

35 E 212/81; Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 246-8. 

36 O.R.O., Gar. I/v/17. S72 nls 2/10; maz. 

38 Linc. Dioc. R.O., Bj 5/17/4. 

39 O.R.O., Dil. VII/g/1 (Succhars Bar, 1537); Cal. Pat. 
1549-51, 8, 10, 17-19 (Shoccarfar Bar, 1549); Cal. Pat. 
1553-4, 246-8 (Sugarforde Yate, 1554). See also P.N. 
Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 412. 
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Bar, from the name of a near-by inn.*° It stood at the 
junction of the Shades with West Bar Street. An 
East Bar, mentioned in 1351 and 1355,+? may have 
stood at the bridge over the Cherwell,4? but is more 
likely to have been the Cole Bar of 1441.43 Broad 
Street was called Cole Bar Street (with variants) 
from the 16th to the 18th century,‘ ‘so the gate 
probably stood somewhere between its junctions 
with George Street and Marlborough Road. Pre- 
sumably the gates were intended for collection of 
tolls rather than for defence. All four were apparently 
standing in Leland’s time for he referred to the 
stone gate at either end of the main street from 
north to south, and to ‘other gates besides these’.45 
Cole Bar had probably been removed by 1712. 
South Bar, then a 17th-century structure with 
a 12-foot. arch, was demolished c. 1785, when an 
obelisk was put up to mark its site. West Bar was 
demolished soon after 1789, apart from the base of 
one side of the arch which remained until c. 1812; 
a carved inscription on it was dated 1631, probably 
the year when it had been rebuilt. The North Bar, 
which probably dated from the late 17th century, 
was demolished c. 1817.46 

Although the four gates were probably built at 
the limits of the town, expansion outside them 
certainly occurred during the Middle Ages. The 
grant in 1312 of a house lying between two others 
‘beside the highway to Easington’47 may point to 
development outside South Bar. Newland certainly 
lay beyond Cole Bar, while in 1441 11 gardens, a 
half-acre, a croft, and a second croft containing 
8 tenements lay outside West Bar.4® There may 
have been further expansion before 1554, when the 
borough’s first charter defined the boundaries, 
naming the North Bar and South Bar but not Cole 
Bar or West Bar; the western limit of the borough 
was marked by a white cross ‘outside Sugarford 
Gate’,49 and probably lay 200 yards south-west of 
West Bar, near the junction of Bear Garden Road 
with the Broughton Road.5° Parts of the boundary 
were described with great precision in 1608, 
perhaps because disputes ‘had arisen over them, 
and although its course cannot be identified through- 
out, the description could well apply to the boundary 
as it lay in the roth century.5! The boundary is 
first fully shown on a map of 1881, but the tithe 
map drawn in 1852 marks with crosses 37 points 
along the boundary which may have been points 
where it was marked on the ground; large white 


40 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 207-8; Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley 
D.III. 8/1. 

tf CII Gifie yoy nanoely oy ie 

42 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 209, speaks of a Bridge Gate, 
but cites no evidence for its existence. 

43 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

44 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3563; Par. Colln. i. 21-22. 

45 Leland, Jtin., ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 38-39. 

46 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 207-8; Herbert, Shoemaker’s 
Window, 53; a drawing of South Bar in 1781 is in Bod. 
Gough Maps 26, f. 41. 

47 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/1. 

48 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

49 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 246. 

50 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 254n.; P. D. A. Harvey, 
‘Where was Banbury Cross?’, Oxoniensia, xxxi. 84-85. 

5t Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 253-4, claiming that the 
Calthorpe Lane mentioned was ‘not the lane now so called’ 
(i.e. Calthorpe Street): the present street fits the context 
quite well, however, and Beesley gives no reason for his 
claim. 
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arrows painted on walls and renewed at the beating 
of the bounds every three years marked the limits 
of the borough at that time.5? In one or two places 
the crosses on the tithe map do not lie exactly on 
the boundary shown in 1881,53 presumably because 
alterations had been made when plots were changed 
or new buildings erected. The changes suggest 
that detailed adjustment of the boundary may have 
been made from time to time, but basically the 
boundary was probably still that of the late Middle 
Ages, and it is worth noting that the sites of the 
castle, the Bishop of Lincoln’s Mill (Banbury Mill), 
and the hamlet of Calthorpe (Calthorpe Street) 
were all excluded from the borough. 

The white cross mentioned in 1554 was described 
in 1606 as ‘the great stone called the White Cross’ ;5+ 
probably it was the base or shaft of an ancient cross 
that had worn away through exposure. T'wo other 
medieval crosses are recorded in Banbury. One, 
known from at least 1548 as the High Cross55 and 
also referred to, in 1558, as the Market Cross,5¢ 
stood in or beside the Market Place, probably at the 
southern end of Cornhill.s7 The earliest indisput- 
able reference to it was by Leland, c. 1540,58 but it 
was probably also the ‘stone cross’ mentioned in 
a will of 1478.59 It consisted of a tall shaft with 
a crucifix and other carvings at the top; its base 
was a stone block at the top of eight steps which 
surrounded it on all four sides.6° The other cross 
was a stone market cross, roofed with slate, which 
stood at the junction of Butcher’s Row with High 
Street.® It is first mentioned in the survey of 1441,°? 
and from at least 1549 was known as the Bread 
Cross,®3 probably because bakers (as well as butchers) 
had their stalls there. Both the High Cross and the 
Bread Cross were demolished in 1600. There is no 
evidence that a medieval cross stood in the Horse 
Fair, but this was probably selected as the site for 
the cross built in 1859 because Alfred Beesley, 
writing in 1841, considered that it had been the 
site of ‘the principal Cross at Banbury’.®s 

The principal buildings in the Middle Ages were 
the castle and the church: the castle, just outside 
the borough boundary, was clearly large enough 
to prevent the expansion of the town on the north 
side; the church was ‘rather like a cathedral than 
a common parochial church’.®6 The vicarage-house 
adjoined the churchyard from at least 144197 and 
in the churchyard were houses for chantry priests, 
probably belonging to the Guild of St. Mary,®® and 
the almshouse mentioned in 1443.6 A small chapel 
of the Holy Trinity, which may have belonged to 


52 Bodl. tithe map 30; Potts, Hist. Banbury, 238. 

53 Notably at the west end of West Bar Street (see 
Oxoniensia, xxxi. 85) and on the east side of South Bar 
Street. 

54 Beesley, oe Saini 254; Oxoniensia, xxxi. 84. 

55 E 315/67, f. 

56 Beesley, Hise Banbury, 228. 

57 Oxoniensia, xxxi. 

58 Leland, Itin., ed. "Poulmin Smith, ii. 38-39. 

59 Hants RO. 43 M. 48/54. 

60 Sta. Cha. 8/82/23, ff. 3-5’. 

6t Tbid., f. 6; Oxoniensia, xxxi. 98. 

62 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

63 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 10. 

6 Sta. Cha. 8/82/23, ff. 3-6”. 

65 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 159. 

66 F, Grose, Antiquities, iv. 170. 

67 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

68 Leland, Itin., ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 38-39; for the 
guild see below, pp. 100-1. 
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the Trinitarian friars, was built about 1321 probably 
in the eastern half of the later High Street.7° 
Another small chapel, of unknown origin, dedicated 
to St. Sunday (St. Dominic) stood in Church Lane; 
in 1560 it was ruinous; the name survived in 1650 
(when it was said, perhaps in error, to apply to the 
site of the former rectory-house),7! and into the 
18th century.72 St. Leonard’s Hospital for lepers 
was founded by 1265 and is last mentioned in 1391 ;73 
it probably stood at the east end of the bridge over 
the Cherwell, and its site is commemorated in the 
name Spital Farm, although none of its buildings 
survive. The hospital of St. John the Baptist was 
built by 1225 on the east side of the Oxford road, 
both its site and dedication suggesting that it was 
intended to dispense hospitality to travellers.74 A 
distinguished grammar school run in connexion 
with the hospital from 1501 onwards was probably 
on the same premises in 1548, but earlier may have 
been elsewhere in the town.75 Although most of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s courts were held in the castle, 
a borough portmoot was held in a hall of pleas 
which in the 15th and 16th centuries comprised 
a room above some workshops probably not far 
from the castle and possibly in the Market Place.7® 
Manorial centres in the town were the Abbot of 
Eynsham’s manerium in Newland, chiefly a tithe- 
collection centre, and the prebendal or rectory- 
house, which seems to have been one of a group of 
buildings, including a tithe barn, in an enclosure 
east of the churchyard:77 neither the rectory-house 
nor the tithe barn have survived. Just outside the 
town lay a grange or farm-house at Easington, on 
the west side of the Oxford road, from which was 
administered the Bishop of Lincoln’s demesne in 
Calthorpe and Neithrop;78 and Calthorpe House, 
at the centre of a considerable estate, was almost 
certainly in origin a medieval building.7? Through 
the centre of the town ran the Cuttle Brook, ‘the 
prile of fresh water’ described by Leland.8° The 
stream flowed eastwards along the south side of 
the castle and through the Market Place into the 
cucking pool; another stream apparently flowed 
down Parsons Street and into the Cuttle Brook; 
and a third stream flowed through West Bar, 
Sheep Street, Scalding Lane, Parson’s Meadow 
Lane, and into the Cherwell. % 

The important bridge over the River Cherwell 
was first recorded in 1294.82 In the early 16th cen- 
tury it was called East Bridge, but seems usually 
to have been called simply Banbury Bridge.’ 
Although some 13th-century stonework survives 


69 See p. 124. 70 See p. 105. 

71 C 66/960, m. 4; Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey. 

72 E.R.C. Brinkworth, Old Banbury, 14. 

73 Cal. Pat. 1258-66, 409; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 78- 
79. 
74 R. M. Clay, Medieval Hospitals, 250; Queen’s Coll. 
MS. 366, ff. 19’-20"; V.C.H. Oxon. ii. 153. 

7s V.C.H. Oxon. i. 461-2; Chant. Cert. 44-45; Beesley, 
Hist. Banbury, 194-6. 

76 Linc. Dioc. R.O., Dean and Chapter A/4/4/10 
(printed in Potts, Hist. Banbury, 251-3); Potts Hist. 
Banbury, 31-32. 

77 E 210/9013; RUAN m. 43; Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. 
survey; Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/5. 

78 See pp. ee 

79 See p 

80 ietad oe ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 38-40. 

81 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 275, 277. 

82 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 233. 

83 Oxon. Wills, 99, 100. 
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there is no indication whether there was an earlier 
bridge or simply a ford. By the 18th century the 
bridge was c. 258 feet long and contained seven 
pointed arches, three over the main stream, two 
over the mill stream, and between the streams two 
small arches which were usually dry; a level cause- 
way connected the arches and on the north side 
the cutwaters were carried up to parapet-level to 
provide recesses for the safety of pedestrians.*+ 
About 1540 the bridge was said to have only four 
arches.85 When the canal was built a ‘disgraceful 
brick arch’® raised the height of the bridge at the 
town end, and the old bridge was finally destroyed 
when the building of the railway led to the diversion 
of the main stream of the river, the erection of a 
new bridge, and the construction of an embankment 
in which some of the old arches were apparently 
buried.87 On the old bridge in 1694 and 1730%8 
was an elaborately decorated post, marking the 
county boundary and probably 17th-century in 
origin. Bequests for the bridge’s repair occur from 
1505 onwards.*? In the 16th century there was 
a bridge hermit who lived probably at the 
Northamptonshire end, ‘at the bridge foot’.% 
There is no evidence that the town expanded in 
the 16th century. Internally there were minor 
changes when some of the important medieval 
buildings, particularly the Trinity chapel and the 
hospital of St. John, were closed or used for other 
purposes,%! but the incorporation of the borough 
probably had little immediate effect on the town’s 
topography. No new town hall appears to have 
been built in the 1550s, although small payments 
were made for various work about ‘our hall’, which 
was sometimes referred to as ‘the court hall’;92 
probably the hall of pleas mentioned above was 
taken over by the corporation. A new town hall, 
stone-built and of three bays, was built in Cornhill 
probably c. 1590.%3 Its successor was built of timber 
and plaster on an island site in the Market Place in 
the 17th century, probably following a bequest of 
£100 by William Taylor in 1633 for the building 
of a market-house or public hall in Banbury; it 
was in serious disrepair by 1800 and a new brick- 
built town hall of two stories, of which the lower 
was open, was built on the same site;%5 the first 
floor served as a council chamber. The hipped 
roof was surmounted by a cupola. The building was 
removed in 1860 from the Market Place and re- 
erected as a warehouse at Old Town Hall Wharf on 
the west bank of the canal.°% The Gothic town hall 
in Bridge Street, designed by Edward Bruton of 
Oxford, and built by Chesterman of Abingdon, was 
opened in 1854. The move from the Market Place 
was urged because of congestion and the oppor- 


84 Bodl. Gough Maps 26, f. 40; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 
98, 150; Potts, Hist. Banbury, plate facing p. 36. 

85 Leland, Itin., ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 38-40. 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 98. 
Potts, Hist. Banbury, 37. 
Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley D. III. 11; Bodl. Gough Maps 
26, f. 40. 89 Oxon. Wills, 85. 

9° Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 161. ‘Armitage field’ occurs in 
1694: Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley D. III. 11. 

51 See pp. 29, 105. 

9 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 223-7. 

93 Ibid. 252; Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, pp. 9, 12. 

%¢ Potts, Hist. Banbury, 143-4, plate facing p. 107. 

95 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 252; Banbury Borough Recs., 
corpn. min. bk. 1764-1812, ff. 146%, 151. For an illustra- 
tion see plate facing p. 72. 
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tunity that the new building would present of 
improving the Bridge Street site, prominent, but 
covered in old and dilapidated buildings. The town 
hall is of Oolitic limestone, and has a symmetrical 
facade to Bridge Street, with a centrally placed 
entrance porch surmounted by a staircase tower 
originally open at the top for ventilation. The clock 
and finial were not included in the original design. 
Inside, the accommodation on the first floor com- 
prised a hall 60 ft. by 40 ft., with a wooden barrel 
roof; it was to seat 600 people and to serve addition- 
ally as a magistrates’ court. Below were a magistrates’ 
room, police room and cells, witnesses’ room, and 
an office for the Board of Health. Additions were 
built at the south-west in 1891 to contain a Council 
Chamber and offices. Since 1930 the municipal 
offices and council chamber have been in part of 
the former Mechanics’ Institute in Marlborough 
Road.97 

Other public buildings provided by the corpora- 
tion in the late 16th and early 17th century included 
a Leather Hall, a Wool Hall, and a house of correc- 
tion; there was a workhouse in Scalding Lane 
from 1643, replaced in 1707 by a workhouse on the 
east side of South Bar.9° The town gaol, which 
from 1705 until 1817 shared a building with the 
Blue Coat school, stood in the Market Place and 
may be identified with the former Wool Hall. 

The 17th century saw the destruction by fire and 
siege of a great deal of the earlier town. The fire of 
1628 was said to have destroyed about a third of 
the town, amounting to 103 dwellings and 660 bays 
of other buildings (including 20 malt-kilns).? 
William Whately, living in the Vicarage, ‘only felt 
the wind of the stroke, as it were, and not the smart 
of it’.3 Beesley, writing in 1841, was persuaded by 
the character of surviving houses that the southern 
part of the town from West Street to George Street 
and Broad Street was chiefly affected,t and cer- 
tainly surviving early buildings lie mostly north 
of the line running through West Bar Street and 
Bridge Street. Further demolition occurred during 
the Civil War. During the first siege of the castle, in 
1644, some 30 houses near the castle were burnt, 
presumably because they were giving cover to the 
besiegers’ operations,5 and after the siege further 
properties in and near the Market Place were 
pulled down to make way for an extension of the 
castle fortifications. Destruction occurred as the 
result not only of military operations but also, 
probably, of looting and burning by a royalist 
garrison which had little support in, or respect for, 
the town.7 In 1643, moreover, there was a great 
fire in which according to a contemporary (but 
probably exaggerated) report ‘near upon 100 


96 Sarah Beesley, My Life; see above, plate facing p. 33. 

97 Banbury Borough Recs., council min. bk. 1844-53, 
8 June, 5 Aug., 1852; Potts, Hist. Banbury, 106, 233-43 
Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939); see frontispiece. 

98 See pp. 63, 82. 

99 See p. 78. 

t See p. 82. 

2 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 277-9; a petition by George 
Philips, a constable, claimed that 700 bays were destroyed: 
House of Lords Papers, 8 June 1626-31 Mar. 1628, f. 45. 

3 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 279 n. 

Ibid. 279. 

Ibid. 368-9. 

Ibid. 397, 400. 

e.g. Cal. Cttee. for Money, i. 52; ii. 376. 
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dwelling houses (some say 200) were burnt down 
to the ground’;® and in 1644 Parliamentary troops 
at Cropredy Bridge ‘spied that side of Banbury 
next to us on fire’.? In both cases Parliamentary 
sources alleged that the fires were started by the 
garrison. 

In 1647 it was said, perhaps with exaggeration, 
that the town had ‘scarce the one half standing to 
gaze on the ruins of the other’.1° Of 43 tenements 
listed in a survey of Crown property in the borough 
in 1653, 10 were described as plots either still 
vacant or only partly rebuilt after being burned in 
the war; probably others were by this time wholly 
rebuilt, so were not specially mentioned in the survey. 
Of the 10 mentioned 3 were in North Bar Street, 
2 in Calthorpe Lane (later Calthorpe Street), and 
5 in the Beast Market (i.e. the east end of the 
Market Place).1! Parliament aided the reconstruc- 
tion of Banbury by allocating for the purpose £300 
of timber sequestered from a royalist and sub- 
sequently, in 1648, the stone and timber from the 
demolition of the castle.!2 After the war, therefore, 
a great deal of rebuilding was carried out and most 
of the surviving dated buildings are of the late 
1640s and early 1650s.!3 There is no evidence for 
any change in building plots or street alignment," 
although, if the destruction of Banbury was as 
extensive as it seems, such changes may have 
taken place. One major topographical change was 
the pulling down of the castle, a task so thoroughly 
executed that by 1685 the site had been converted 
into gardens and closes and there were only two 
small buildings, formerly within the castle, and 
a row of 13 houses on the north side of what later 
became Factory Street.!5 Although there is no 
direct evidence of expansion of the town beyond 
the limits reached by 1441 it is noticeable that from 
the mid 17th century the inhabitants of Neithrop 
and Calthorpe were no longer predominantly 
agriculturists; artisans and others were starting to 
settle there, which may be symptomatic of over- 
crowding in the borough itself.1¢ 

The town expanded little in the 18th century. 
A number of commercial and industrial buildings 
were erected close to the town centre after the 
coming of the canal.!7 Public building activity 
included the removal of the three surviving stone 
bars or gates, the destruction and rebuilding of the 
parish church, and the erection of a new town hall 
at the turn of the century.!8 In 1785 Banbury was 
described as ‘a dirty, ill-built town’.!9 The increase 
in population and the ‘industrialization’ of Banbury 
from the late 18th century onwards led to the 
intense building activity which has given the town 


8 Berks. R.O. Lenthall MSS. D/EL 1, no. 05/15; 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 345. 

9 Ibid. 364. 

10 J. Sprigge, Anglia Rediviva, 251. 

Ir E 317/Oxon. 8. 

12 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 424, 429; Orig. Papers Illus- 
trative of F. Milion (Camd. Soc. ist ser. Ixxv), 82, 111; 
Shey iX.. 542. 

13 See p. 29. 

14 As suggested by Potts, Hist. Banbury, 117-18. 

1s Map of 1685 at Broughton Castle (reproduced in 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 65-66). 

16 Tn the period 1581-1640 83 per cent of inhabitants 
whose wills are preserved were agriculturists, but in the 
period 1641-1700 only 42 per cent: Index to Banbury 
Wills (O.R.S. xl), passim; see below, pp. 56, 58. 

27 See p. 36. 
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its characteristic appearance. It should be noted, 
however, that the process was gradual and was 
already far advanced before the coming of the 
railway and the development of agricultural 
implement-making: the Britannia and Cherwell 
works were built in a part of the town already in 
the course of development, and did not in them- 
selves start its expansion. The areas where new 
houses were built within the borough in the early 
1gth century were probably near the sites of the 
North and South Bars, along West Bar Street, in 
the Castle Street area, and at the north end of Broad 
Street. By 1841 it was claimed that there was 
no land unbuilt on within the borough.?° To the 
south of the borough, following the sale of the 
Calthorpe estate in 1833, Dashwood Road, St. 
John’s Road, Calthorpe Road, and the east side of 
the Oxford road were laid out and built up with 
some 40 middle-class houses.2! West of South Bar 
Street the 80 smaller terraced houses which lay 
between Crouch Street, Bear Garden Road, Monu- 
ment Street, and New Road in 18812? were probably 
built c. 1839 when Crouch Street was made,?3 
while on the Broughton road the terraces on the 
north side of Constitution Hill had been built by 
1851.24 Around Neithrop village there seems to have 
been a good deal of expansion before 1850.25 
Already by 1833 Neithrop had been described as 
‘a populous and disorderly suburb’*° and by 1850 
it was clearly a predominantly working-class area: 
some 1,500 of the 1,700 inhabitants were described 
as poor by the vicar, William Wilson, and in its 
amenities (shops and public-houses) Neithrop was 
relatively badly provided for.?7 

Further expansion in Neithrop occurred after 
1850; thus St. Paul’s Terrace and the houses on 
the west side of Paradise Road were among several 
small terraces that had been built in Neithrop village 
before 1881, besides some 50 houses in the newly 
laid out Park Road and Queen Street.?®8 Another 
50 houses were built between 1852 and 1881 along 
the borough’s northern boundary, when Back Lane 
was converted into Castle Street West, and Castle 
Street East was laid out.29 The town’s principal 
expansion in the mid 19th century was to the east. 
In the area known as Cherwell between Broad 
Street and the canal, lying partly within and partly 
outside the borough, development began along the 
canal; Upper and Lower Cherwell Streets and 
Windsor Street had been built before 1851,3° and 
there followed building between Windsor Street 
and Broad Street so that by 1881 there were some 350 
modern houses in the whole area.3! A slightly later 
development still further east in Grimsbury was of 
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18 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 207-8. 

19 Torrington Diaries, ed. C. B. Andrews, 232. 

20 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 561 n. 

21 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 218-19; O.R.O., S. & F. collin. 
72 F, 72 M: sale cats., plans and details of building plots. 

22 O.S. Map 25” Oxon. V. 12 (1st edn.). 

23 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 219; O.R.O., GAR 1/v/20. 

24 H.O. 107/1734; Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 45. 

25 It is analysed by B. S. Trinder, ‘Banbury’s Poor in 
1850’, Cake & Cockhorse, iii (6), 83-128. 

26 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 211. 

27 Cake & Cockhorse, iii (6), 83, 85. 
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larger houses. There had been some suburban 
development there by the early 19th century. “A 
lot of cottages called Waterloo’ which apparently lay 
just east of Banbury Bridge to the north of the road, 
housed ‘a lot of disreputable inhabitants, lodging- 
houses and otherwise, of the lowest character’.32 
In 1841 Waterloo was described as ‘the modern 
and most populous part of Grimsbury’.33 The 
principal rgth-century building development within 
Grimsbury occurred between 1852 and 1881, when 
some 500 houses were built, partly south of the 
Middleton road in Causeway, Merton Street, and 
Duke Street, but mostly to the north between the 
Middleton road and North Street.3+ When meadows 
and a race-course at Grimsbury were sold to the 
Great Western Railway, the same owner sold his 
land to the north of the Middleton road to the 
Banbury Freehold Land Society, which was backed 
by Cobb’s Bank; many of the early houses built 
were middle-class in character, but development 
was slow and some plots were never built upon.35 
New public buildings built in the 19th century, 
besides the churches, chapels, and schools noticed 
elsewhere, included the Union workhouse in 
Neithrop (1835), the Mechanics’ Institute in Church 
Passage (1836), the town hall (1854), two corn 
exchanges (1857), the cross in the Horse Fair 
(1859), the Horton Hospital (1869-72), the Temper- 
ance Hall (1875), and the Mechanics’ Institute in 
Marlborough Road (1884).36 Land for the Union 
workhouse was purchased in Neithrop from a mem- 
ber of the Board of Guardians (at what appears to 
have been an inflated price) and Sampson Kemp- 
thorne,3? whose specimen designs had been approved 
by the Poor Law Commissioners and circulated 
with their reports, was summoned by the Banbury 
Guardians to prepare a design for them and to 
supervise the works. The contractors were Danby 
and Taylor of Banbury. The workhouse was 
designed on the modified panopticon principle 
which made for ease of supervision of the inmates 
and for clarity of ‘classification’ of the different 
types of pauper by age and sex—regarded by the 
Commissioners as essential.3§ It is to the credit of 
the Banbury Guardians that they approved plans 
slightly more spacious than those originally proposed 
by Kempthorne. Additions were made at the end of 
the 1gth century to designs by W. E. Mills of Ban- 
bury. The Cornhill Corn Exchange was designed 
by W. Hill of Leeds? and built by Kimberley of 
Banbury,*? with a separate contract with Thorpe 
and Ponder for stone carving.*! The facade is 
classical with an entrance through a shallow portico 
formed of a giant order of four sets of coupled 

32 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 80. 

33 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 561. 

34 Ibid.; O.S. Map 25” Oxon. VI. 9 (1st edn.). 

35 Cake & Cockhorse, i (10), 138-9. 

36 For the Mechanics’ Institutes see pp. 123-4; for the 
town hall see p. 24; for the hospital see p. 84; and for 
the Temperance Hall see p. 16. 

37 Sir. G. G. Scott, Personal & Professional Recollec- 
tions, 77. 

38 Specimen workhouse plans were included in rst Rep. 
Poor Law Com. H.C. 500 (1835), xxxv. For the Neithrop 
workhouse see egg td Public Libr., mins. of Bd. of 
Guardians, vol. 

39 Probably William Hill whose major work was the 
town hall at Bolton (Lancs.), 1873. 

+° Builders named Kimberley appear in Rusher’s Ban- 
bury Dir. as Albert, Britannia Road, 1857; Kimberley & 
Son, 1886; J.S., 1891. 
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Corinthian pilasters beneath a heavy entablature 
and pediment. This was originally surmounted by 
a standing figure of Ceres, now lost. The hall inside 
is 85 ft.x65 ft., larger than any but the most 
optimistic of the exchange’s promoters could have 
thought necessary, so perhaps it scarcely mattered 
that when open for business the roof was only half 
on.4#2 The Central Cotn Exchange was also built 
in 1857, though the front to the Market Place is 
later than the main hall. The hall is of brick, with 
appropriate decoration in pressed brick, the detail 
loosely derived from 17th-century France. The 
building has been attributed to James Murray of 
Coventry.*3 The site chosen was obscured until 
1860 by the old town hall, which no doubt led to 
the delay in completing the facade. There was 
considerable (and notorious) rivalry between the 
two exchanges, which were promoted by the Ban- 
bury Corn Exchange Co. Ltd., and by the Central 
Corn Exchange for Banbury Co. Ltd., respectively.44 
Neither was complete when opened on the same day, 
3 September 1857, when they were recorded in the 
national press as ‘utterly unfit for business’.45 The 
Cornhill Corn Exchange, probably for political 
reasons, never functioned effectively as such and 
the Central Exchange did not succeed particularly 
well.4° The Central Exchange became subsequently 
the Palace Cinema and later a shopping arcade; 
the Cornhill became the Vine Tavern. 

The surviving Banbury Cross results from the 
wish of a number of citizens to commemorate the 
marriage of the Princess Royal with the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. It is of Eleanor Cross type, with 
niches for figures beneath a tall finial. It has six 
sides, and steps forming a small plinth. It was 
designed in competition by J. Gibbs of Oxford, and 
the competing designs were exhibited locally. Con- 
tractors were Cowley of Oxford. Statues of Queen 
Victoria, Edward VII, and George V designed 
to celebrate the coronation of Ig11 were not put 
in place until late in 1914. They were carved by 
Boulton & Sons of Cheltenham, with Sir T. G. 
Jackson acting as consultant.47 

Banbury’s relative economic stagnation from the 
1870s until the 1920s*8 slowed down the rate of 
expansion. The council in that period built houses 
in King’s Road and on the Easington estate.49 
Between 1881 and 1930 other working-class houses 
were built at the south end of Britannia Road and 
the area to the east, and also in Old Grimsbury Road 
and Gibbs Road in Grimsbury, and rather larger 
houses were built in the Marlborough Road area and 
in Bath Road, Kings Road, Park Road, and Queen 
Street in Neithrop.5° The increased population 

41 Builder, xv (1857), 152. 

#2 Building News, iii (1857), 902. See plate facing p. 30. 

43 D.N.B.; Dict. of Architecture, v. 146. The attribution 
is questionable on grounds of style. 

44 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. 1856, 29; A Vic- 
torian M.P. and his Constituents, ed. B. S. Trinder, p. xxv. 
A similar situation had arisen earlier in Hereford. 

45 Building News, iii (1857), 902. 

4© See p. 60. The above description was written by 
N. Cooper. 

47 B. S. Trinder, “The Re-Building of Banbury Cross’, 
Cake & Cockhorse, iii (10), 193-6; Banbury Borough 
Recs., plans, specification, and contract for the cross; 
W. Potts, Banbury Cross and the Rhyme, 61 ff.; Building 
News, iv (1858), 387; see plate facing p. 6. 

48 See p. 68. 49 See p. 85. 

50 O.S. Maps 25” Oxon. V. 12, VI. 9 (1st pee. O.S. 
Maps 6”, SP 44 SE., SW. (1955 edns.). 
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between 1931 and 1949 was accommodated by 
the expansion of the town in three main areas, in 
each of which houses were built both by the cor- 
poration and by private companies. The three 
areas were between the Oxford and Bloxham roads, 
where about 500 houses were built before 1939 to 
form the suburb of Easington; in the area of the 
older village and suburb of Neithrop, where before 
1939 some 500 houses were built both around the 
earlier houses and further west in new streets on 
either side of the Warwick road, a development 
which was extended to the south-west after 1945; 
and around the rgth-century suburb of Grimsbury, 
where about 300 houses were built after 1945 in 
the areas of Grimsbury Square, Fergusson Road, 
Howard Street, School View, and Edward Street.s1 
Since that date the increasing industrialization of 
the town has led to a great enlargement of the built- 
up area, the chief features being extension in the 
north-west, north of the Warwick road, westwards 
between the Warwick and Bloxham roads, and in 
the south at Easington and on the west bank of the 
canal. Industrial building has continued on both 
sides of the Southam road, and in the late 1950s the 
council acquired 86 a. of land on the west side of 
the road for an Industrial Estate. Major changes in 
the central area, apart from the building of many 
large shops, included the provision of a bus station, 
and a large car-park north of Castle Street. In 
1969 proposals for the redevelopment of the central 
area were in hand.5? 


The population of the town was roughly 1,300 in 
the early 13th century and 1,600 in 1441.53 There 
is no direct evidence of depopulation in the plagues 
of the 14th century but for the poll-tax of 1377- 
80 only 523 inhabitants over 14 years old were 
assessed :5+ even allowing for omissions there seems 
to have been a considerable reduction. Moreover, in 
1441 as many as 26 stalls and 9 workshops were said 
to be vacant, and there is evidence of a decline in the 
bishop’s rents at some period in the past, perhaps 
after the Black Death.55 In 1545 there were said 
to be 1,400 communicants in the whole parish.‘ 
Accounts of fire damage in 1628 imply that there 
were about 300 houses in the town before the fire.57 
In 1665 138 people were assessed for tax on 456 
hearths, 20 were discharged tax on 35 hearths on 
grounds of poverty, and 4 owners of presumably 
unoccupied property were assessed on 23 hearths.58 
The population probably began to increase in the 
decades before 1800, and in 1801 there were 2,755 
inhabitants in the borough, and only 1,055 in the 
Oxfordshire hamlets.59 In the borough there was 
a 3 per cent rise before 1811 and a 17 per cent rise 
in the following decade bringing the total population 
to 3,396. Over the next 50 years the population of 
the entire parish rose steadily, in exact proportion 
to the rise of population in the whole of England 


5t O.S. Maps 6”, SP 43 NE., NW.; SP 44 SE., SW. (1955 
edns.); M. Stacey, Tradition and Change, 9-10, 94. 

52 Banbury Guide (1935 and later edns.). For a view of 
the town in 1969 see plate facing p. 7. 

53 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 19’-20%; Bodl. MS. dep. 
b 7. The population has been calculated on the basis of 
5 inhabitants to each standard tenement with the addition 
of 25 per cent and 20 per cent respectively for estates 
excluded from the rentals. 

54 E 179/238/139. 

55 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7; see above, p. 6. 
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and Wales, from 5,673 in 1821 to 11,725 in 1871. 
At first in that period the rise in population was 
shared by both the borough and the hamlets, but 
in the decade 1831-41 the population in the Oxford- 
shire hamlets increased by 838 and in the borough 
by only nine. In the following decade the popula- 
tion of the hamlets surpassed that of the borough, 
and thereafter the gap widened. The largest increase 
(20 per cent) in the population of the parish came 
in the decade 1841-51, before the establishment of 
the railway or the large factories.6 Some part of 
the increase before 1851 was due to immigration, 
for in Neithrop in 1851 41 per cent were born 
outside the parish but in the Banbury region, and 
13 per cent came from further afield. 

Between 1871 and 1921 the population rose by 
only 12 per cent, very much less than the national 
average, doubtless because of the agricultural 
depression. Between 1911 and 1921 the population 
decreased slightly, and it is clear that the town, 
instead of acting as an urban centre to attract rural 
immigrants, had become a place from which people 
emigrated to areas less dependent on an agricultural 
economy. There was insufficient industrial expan- 
sion to attract very much immigration even from the 
surrounding countryside. The revival of the market 
and the arrival in the town of large-scale industry in- 
dependent of agriculture brought immediate results. 
From 1921 to 1931 (the year when the construction 
of the aluminium factory began) the town’s popula- 
tion rose only by 4 per cent, but from 1931 to 1951 
it rose from 13,953 to 18,916, an increase of 36 per 
cent which was well above the national average.®3 
The majority of the immigrants, unlike those who 
had come into Banbury before the First World 
War, came from outside the Banbury region, many 
from London and the Home Counties. After 1935 
immigration increased, even fewer came from the 
surrounding area, many came from the industrial 
Midlands, while in the late 1930s large-scale re- 
settlement from depressed areas, organized by the 
Ministry of Labour and other bodies, accounted for 
particularly heavy immigration from the north and 
north-east of England.®+ Since 1950 immigration 
into the town has continued, with the full support 
of the borough council: an agreement was made, 
for instance, with the Greater London Council 
whereby the borough council would provide some 
2,000 homes for London families coming into the 
area to find work, and a similar arrangement was 
made with Birmingham City Council at the time of 
the move to Banbury from Birmingham of Alfred 
Bird & Sons Ltd. In 1969 the population was 28,000, 
having increased from 19,430 in 1957, and the 
council had plans for a further increase to 40,000,°S 
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The hamlet of Neithrop lay on the Lower Lias clay 
c. + mile north-west of Banbury church, at a height 


56 Chant. Cert. 44. 

57 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 2'78-9. 

58 Hearth Tax Oxon. 156-60. 

59 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 563; Census, 1801. 

60 Census, 1811-71; Potts, Hist. Banbury, 245; M. 
Stacey, Tradition and Change, 7. 

61 Census, 1821-91. 

62 Cake & Cockhorse, iii (6), 108. 

63 Census, 1871-1951; Stacey, Tradition and Change, 7. 
Stacey, Tradition and Change, 188-9. 
6s Banbury Guide (1969); Potts, Hist. Banbury, 246. 
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of c. 350 ft.% It was first mentioned in 1224; most 
of the early forms of the place-name suggest a com- 
bination of thorp with nether, although the earliest 
form suggests heath.°7 Neithrop was probably 
always the most populous of Banbury’s Oxfordshire 
hamlets, but the evidence is slight because from the 
14th century Neithrop and Calthorpe were usually 
treated as a single unit for taxation purposes, and 
from the mid 16th century Neithrop township 
included the other hamlets. Calthorpe, too, lay 
very close to the borough boundary, about } mile 
south of Banbury church, on the Lower Lias and 
Middle Lias clay between the 325 ft. and 350 ft. 
contours.°8 Whether or not the Calthorpe hamlet 
recorded from 1279 onwards was the successor of 
an Anglo-Saxon hamlet of that name is discussed 
above.®? Close to Calthorpe, on the hill to the south 
of the borough, lay Easington, which may never 
have been a settlement until it became the adminis- 
trative centre of the Bishop of Lincoln’s demesne in 
the combined fields of Neithrop and Calthorpe.7° 
The place-name, first recorded in 1279, is a com- 
bination of the personal name Esa with dun or denu 
(hill or valley).7! 

In 1327 27 people in Neithrop and Calthorpe 
were assessed for the subsidy, and in 1377 98 
people were assessed for the poll-tax.77 In 1524 
20 people from Neithrop and 8 from Calthorpe 
were assessed.73 Presumably most of the 24 people 
assessed on 98 hearths in the Oxfordshire hamlets 
in 166574 lived in Neithrop and Calthorpe, since 
Wickham and Hardwick were shrunk settlements.75 
By that date Calthorpe House stood in sizeable 
inclosed grounds,” and the other houses in the 
hamlet were probably physically, though not tech- 
nically, absorbed in the town. Neithrop retained its 
identity longer, and even in the 19th century, when 
it became part of the rapidly expanding town,77 
it remained notoriously distinct in character.78 

The earlier, stone-built cottages of Neithrop are 
a forlorn little group swamped by the red-brick 
development of the early 19th century. Originally 
they were all, except for Orchard House, merely 
good-quality, two-storied buildings in the regional 
vernacular style of the 17th century, lacking the 
dormer gables and other elaborations which charac- 
terise the town houses and better-class farm-houses. 
No. 16 Bath Road (dated 1626 and with the initials 
R:IM), and Nos. 1-5, 12A, and 18-19 Boxhedge 
Lane are basically of this type, although some 
have been greatly altered. No. 3 Boxhedge Lane 
differs from the rest in having a sizeable rear wing, 
while No. 2 has a two-light traceried window of the 
15th century, apparently unrelated to any other 


66 O.S. Map 24”, SP 44 (1951); Geol. Survey Map, sht. 
201. 

67 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 413. The form ‘Ethorp’ 
also occurs c. 1225: Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 207. 

68 O.S. Map 23”, SP 44 (1951); Geol. Survey Map, sht. 


69 See p. 18. 

70"See pp. 50, 

71 P.N. Oxon. (EP.N. S.), ii. 413. 

72 EF 179/161/9; E 179/161/44. 

73 E 179/161/198. 

74 Hearth Tax Oxon. 154. 

75 See below. 

76 See p. 44. 

77 For Neithrop in the 19th century see p. 25 

78 B. S. Trinder, ‘Banbury’s Poor in Hise 
Cockhorse, iii (6), 83-128. 
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feature of the building. Orchard House, a large, 
formerly free-standing building in Foundry Square, 
must have been of at least superior farm-house 
status. It has had the Vulcan Foundry built on to 
one side of it in the 19th century, and has been 
considerably altered, both internally and externally, 
but much of its original form remains. It is of two 
stories, with a cellar (original) below the east end 
and a roof-garret lit by dormer gables. The plan 
is L-shaped, with three rooms to a floor, and a square 
stair turret in the angle of the L. The open-well 
staircase is its most remarkable feature, with heavy, 
angularly carved balusters, suggesting a late-16th- 
or early-17th-century date.79 

The hamlet of Wickham presumably lay within 
the later Wickham Park, c. 2 miles south of Banbury 
church, on Middle Lias clay and on the marlstone 
rock bed, at a height of c. 400 ft. To the south the 
ground falls away to the Sor Brook, to the north it 
rises towards Crouch Hill and Easington.8° The 
place-name, first mentioned in 1086, is a com- 
bination of ham and the Old English wic, meaning 
village or dairy farm.*! In 1279 there were 8 tenants 
of the Wykeham family there, and in 1327 8 people 
were assessed for the twentieth.*? For the poll-tax 
of 1377 24 adults were assessed, but in 1524 only 3 
were assessed for the subsidy.83 The date of or 
reason for the depopulation of the hamlet is not 
known, but it may have been linked to the creation 
of the park which in the 17th century amounted to 
some 80 a. around the manor-house.*+ Many of the 
Wickham fields were still farmed as arable, but the 
tenants, except for those at the manor-house and 
Wickham Mill, lived elsewhere. By the mid 18th 
century the hamlet was inclosed and there were 
several isolated farm-houses. 5 

Hardwick lay close to the surviving manor-house, 
Hardwick Farm,** about 14 miles north of Banbury 
church, at c. 375 ft. on the southern slope of Hard- 
wick Hill; it stood at a junction between the Lower 
and Middle Lias clays in an area plentifully supplied 
with springs.’?7 The place-name, first mentioned in 
1224, derives from Old English heordewic, implying 
that it was a sheep farm or shepherd’s croft.88 
Five people were assessed for the twentieth of 1327, 
and as many as 35 for the poll-tax of 1377-81.89 
The hamlet was depopulated at the end of the 15th 
or beginning of the 16th century when William 
Cope, who leased the manor from 1496 until his 
death in 1513, turned the township lands into a single 
enclosed farm.9° In 1524 only one man was assessed 
at more than the landless labourer’s rate of 4d., and 
7 were assessed at 4d.%! There are visible remains of 
the medieval hamlet.9%? 


79 This paragraph was written by Mr. J. M. W. 
Laithwaite. 

_ O.S. Map 23”, SP 43 (1951); Geol. Survey Map, sht. 
21 


8x" PIN. Oxon: (E.P.NIS.); i 413-14. 

82 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 708; E 179/161/9. 

83 E 179/161/44; E 179/161/198. 

84 See pp. 55-56. 

85 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. M. o1/1; cf. Deserted Villages 
of Oxon. 47. 

86 See p. 

S7E@ES: Map 2%”. SP 44 (1951); Geol. Survey Map, sht. 


20 
38 "P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 413. 
fo E anes E 179/161/44. 

90 See 
92 Paar Villages of Oxon. 39. 
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BUILDINGS. The castle, manor-house, vicarages, 
gaol, and other public buildings, as well as the 
domestic buildings in the hamlets, are described 
elsewhere in this volume. 


Tue Hospirat oF St. JOHN THE Baptist, founded 
early in the 13th century,%® stood just outside South 
Bar or St. John’s Bar. The only record of its build- 
ings, which were presumably not extensive, is the 
grant made to the prior in 1229 of the timber from 
Warwick gaol with which to build himself a house.% 
The shell of a building on the site was used as a 
barn until 1834 when it was converted into a private 
house. At that date part of the east end was taken 
down and the filling removed from the windows.95 
In 1851 it was acquired by the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Paul for use as a school. The buildings occupied 
by St. John’s Priory School in Priory Road are 
reputed to include the last remnant of the hospital. 
The oldest part, fronting the road, is a simple, 
stone-built range of two stories, heavily embellished 
with imitation or obviously re-used medieval detail. 
A short stretch of moulded plinth may be original 
medieval work, and the roof-structure (mostly con- 
cealed by wall-paper) with its two tiers of wind- 
braces, is probably 16th-century or earlier, but 
none of this establishes that the building was ever 
more than a barn. 


PRE-1'700 BUILDINGS. Very little medieval building 
remains. One range of Calthorpe House is probably 
15th- or early-16th-century and there is a 15th- 
century window in a cottage at Neithrop but apart 
perhaps from St. John’s Priory School (discussed 
above) that is all that can be found. In a town 
which has had several subsequent periods of con- 
siderable prosperity, any surviving medieval build- 
ings might be well hidden by later accretions, as in 
Oxford,” but a reasonably thorough investigation 
in the old town centre has produced no such re- 
mains. It is known that many buildings were des- 
troyed during the great fire of 1628 and the Civil 
War siege,®* but not all, for 16th-century timber- 
framed buildings have survived at the Reindeer 
Inn and No. 16 Market Place. The growth of the 
town in the 19th century naturally caused much 
rebuilding, but it is, nevertheless, remarkable that 
Alfred Beesley, writing in 1841, knew of only two 
other medieval buildings, the Red Lion and White 
Horse inns, both since demolished.99 It is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the buildings of medieval 
Banbury have vanished so completely because they 
were generally poor in quality compared with, for 
example, those of the smaller town of Burford 
where 26 medieval buildings or parts of buildings 
have survived.! Most of the early surviving build- 
ings in Banbury belong stylistically to the late 16th 


93 V.C.H. Oxon. ii. 152-3. The following paragraphs on 
buildings of an earlier date than 1700 were supplied by 
Mr. J. M. W. Laithwaite. 

94 Close R. 1227-31, 184. 

95 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 78. 

%6 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 68; see below, p. 122. 

- 97 See, e.g., W. A. Pantin, ‘Domestic Architecture in 
Oxford’, Antig. Jnl. xxvii. 120-50. 

98 See pp. 8-10, 24-25. 

99 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 209. 

I Based on an unpublished survey by Mr. Laithwaite. 

2 Buildings inscribed with dates are the Unicorn Inn, 
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and the 17th centuries, and those that are dated 
suggest the late 1640s and early 1650s as the main 
building period, immediately after the Civil War.? 
In the Banbury region the ‘great rebuilding’ did not 
get under way properly until the 1650s, and it may 
be that Banbury itself set a fashion.3 

The 16th- and 17th-century houses are built 
mainly of the local ironstone, but in the area near 
Market Place there are several that are either wholly 
timber-framed or have timber-framed fronts. This 
practice, which is common in towns well supplied 
with building stone, seems to have developed from 
the townsmen’s love of ornate facades and the need 
to display their wealth in the constricted conditions 
of a town. Large areas of carved stone-work seem 
to have been within the means of only the richest 
townsmen,* and hence carved woodwork, patterned 
framing, or even framing covered with decorative 
plasterwork, were commonly used. Roof-structures 
are difficult to examine in Banbury, because the 
roof-spaces have usually been designed as, or con- 
verted into, garrets, and the structural detail has 
been concealed by plaster and wallpaper. There are 
upper crucks at Nos. 35-36 North Bar and No. 44 
Parsons Street (the ‘Flying Horse’); and No. 12 
Parsons Street (demolished in 1968) also had them 
in an early-18th-century rear wing, although they 
had clearly been re-used. Elsewhere roofs are of the 
type most common in the region, with roof-trusses 
composed of principal rafters, tie-beams, and 
collar-beams. Two of the 16th-century examples, 
No. 16 Market Place and the front range of the 
Reindeer Inn, have curved, well-shaped wind- 
braces, and the former also has raking struts from 
principal rafter to tie-beam. The mid-17th-century 
roofs, such as at No. 11 Market Place and Nos. 85— 
87 High Street, have vertical struts and no wind- 
braces. 

The stone buildings, including the backs of those 
built with timber fronts, are designed in the ver- 
nacular style of the Banbury region. The elevations 
are plain in character, the windows stone-mullioned 
with square-headed lights and drip-moulds, the 
doorways lightly moulded and with flattened four- 
centred arches, the roof-lines broken by dormer 
gables of stone. Apart from this there is little decora- 
tion, except for stone copings to the gable-ends and 
sometimes kneelers to the dormer gables. The 
doorway of No. 1 Parsons Street is exceptional in 
having a drip-mould with diamond-shaped termina- 
tions. This house (despite a rebuilt elevation to 
Market Place) is probably the best example of the 
regional style in Banbury itself. Other examples, 
some of them much altered, are Nos. 35-36 North 
Bar, the Whateley Hotel (rear elevation), and 
No. 18 High Street (rear wing); the Old Gaol 
(largely rebuilt) and No. 61 High Street (demolished), 
which was latterly disguised by a coating of roughcast 


1648; the Vicarage, 1649; Nos. 85-87 High Street, 1650; 
the Whateley Hall Hotel, 1652. The Old Gaol was at least 
partly rebuilt c. 1646 (Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 424 and 
433), and the house at the north-east corner of Parsons 
Street and Market Place (rebuilt 1905) was ‘lately erected’ 
in 1653 (Banbury Public Libr., document B 22). 

3 Wood-Jones, Trad. Dom. Archit. Banbury Region, 
11-12; W. G. Hoskins, Provincial England, cap. 7. 

4 e.g. Colston’s house at Bristol and Grevil’s house at 
Chipping Campden; two smaller houses, the George Inn 
and the Tribunal at Glastonbury were built by Glaston- 
bury Abbey. 
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and imitation timber-framing, were formerly of 
the same type. Occasional use is made of bay 
windows, gabled and rising the full height of the 
building. Sometimes a single bay is used, as at No. 
21 Horse Fair and at a house which formerly stood 
on the north-west corner of Marlborough Road and 
High Street,5 sometimes a pair of bays flanking 
a central doorway, as at two other houses, No. 27 
High Street® and No. 3 South Bar (the ‘Swan’). All 
the bays are rectangular on plan, except for No. 3 
South Bar, in which the sides are canted; they 
probably date, to judge from the evidence of 
examples elsewhere, from the 1640s to the 1670s.7 

The wholly or partly timber-framed houses for 
which evidence exists range in date from the Red 
Lion Inn (now demolished) of the late 15th or early 
16th century,’ to the building erected c. 1653 
(rebuilt in 1905) on the north-east corner of Parsons 
Street and Market Place.? The earlier examples, 
to judge from the two 16th-century houses that 
survive, relied mainly on patterned framing for their 
visual effect. Thus No. 16 Market Place has herring- 
bone pattern combined with close-studding, while 
the east front range of the Reindeer Inn has ‘star’ 
pattern. By the mid 17th century a kind of vernacular 
version of the Baroque had developed. The framing 
invariably seems to have been covered with orna- 
mental plasterwork, or pargetting, and much use 
was made of bow windows, multiple oriels, and 
jetties, the exposed timberwork being heavily 
carved and garnished with pendants. Dormer gables 
were used as in the stone houses, but with more 
dramatic effect. At Nos. 17-19 Market Place, for 
example, the eaves of the roof are deeply projected, 
so that the gables appear to hang almost in mid air, 
while at No. 12 Market Place and Nos. 85-87 High 
Street a similar effect is obtained by making the 
gables rise from a jettied half-story. No. 12 Market 
Place is especially dramatic in having two-storied 
gables, and similar gables were used in the former 
No. 84 High Street.!° The pargetting, of which no 
less than 10 examples are known to have existed, is 
a remarkable feature. It is a technique rarely used 
outside south-east England, where it is relatively 
common on both rural and urban buildings. In 
other parts of the country only occasional examples 
are found, and then almost always in towns: an 
interesting piece of evidence, seemingly, of a build- 
ing style spreading through the medium of towns. 
Banbury pargetting, however, is not remarkable for 
its quality, for it hardly ever rises above simple 
recessed patterns of hearts, fleurs-de-lys, and chains 
of semi-circles. The one exception is some low- 

5 See plate facing p. 32. 

© The over-elaborate decoration of this house, together 


with the date 1537, dates from 1910: Banbury Guardian, 
4 Aug. 1910. Its original appearance is shown in the plate 
facing p. 33. 

7M. W. Barley, English Farmhouse and Cottage, 216; 
Wood-Jones, op. cit., 265. 

8 For photographs see Potts, Hist. Banbury, fig. 47; 
Banbury Public Libr., case B, 19. 

9° Banbury Public Libr., document B. 22; ibid. photo- 
graph, case E, 27. 

10 B.M. Add. MS. 36436, f. 367. 

1 Examples of other urban pargetting outside the south- 
east are, or were once, at Burford (Oxon.), Chester, 
Newark (Notts.), Wells (Som.), and York. There is 
a rural example, dated 1637, at Collyweston (Northants.). 
Banbury pargetting is discussed in G. P. Bankart, The 
Art of the Plasterer, 58-59. A good selection of the local 
motifs is given in the extra-illustrated Banbury Public 
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relief arcading on the south front of No. 16 Market 
Place.™! 

Classical detail seems to have made little headway 
in Banbury architecture before the 18th century, 
and it is noticeable that such as does appear in 
domestic building in the 17th century is associated 
with the timber-framing alien to the region rather 
than the local stone building, which belongs to the 
medieval tradition. Nos. 85-87 High Street (1650) 
have triangular pediments to the oriel windows of 
the return front, and so had Nos. 83-84 High 
Street (probably c. 1650: since rebuilt).12 The 
former also contain a stone chimney-piece with 
flanking pilasters and an entablature, while No. 11 
Market Place (probably c. 1650) has an eaves-cornice. 
Otherwise the only early classical detail known to 
have existed in Banbury was at the Old Gaol (ce. 
1610), which had classical columns and an entabla- 
ture on its centre gable, and at the Reindeer Inn, 
where the Globe Room (1637) formerly had panel- 
ling with attached columns and pilasters, and 
pediments over the doorcases and on the chimney- 
piece.!3 Both buildings were of stone, but they were 
public buildings of an architectural quality well 
above the vernacular level and their designer may 
have been more susceptible to outside influences. 

Banbury, though constricted for space like most 
towns, was not a really closely packed place like 
Oxford in which the tenements in the central area 
were so narrow that the houses had to be built at 
right-angles to the street. The surviving 16th- and 
17th-century houses lie parallel to the street, though 
sometimes with a rear wing at right-angles to the 
front range. Most are of only two stories, although 
the mid-17th-century houses were usually designed 
with a garret in the roof which might even contain 
two floors. No. 11 Market Place alone has three full 
stories, and probably it was always exceptional, for 
George Herbert, in his recollections of early-19th- 
century Banbury regarded it as a unique example. 
Five distinct types of layout can be discerned 
among these older buildings. The first is simply the 
house consisting of one range lying along the 
frontage of its tenement. In the broader tenements, 
such as No. 16 Market Place, No. 12 Parsons Street 
(demolished), and Nos. 35-36 North Bar, the width 
of the frontage permitted a two- or three-unit plan, 
while in the narrower ones, such as No. 61 High 
Street (demolished), there was space for only one 
unit. The second type is a development from the 
first, formed by adding a rear wing to make an L- 
shaped house. The best examples are at Nos. 1 and 
51-52 Parsons Street (although the front range of 
Libr. copy of Beesley, Hist. Banbury, viii. 116-17; see also 
plate facing p. 30. The surviving examples are Nos. 85— 
87 High Street, No. 16 Market Place, No. 20 Market Place 
(the Unicorn’), and Nos. 51-52 Parsons Street (rear wing). 
Examples now destroyed include Nos. 83-84 High Street 
(B.M. Add. MS. 36436, f. 367), No. 12 Market Place 
(Beesley, Hist. Banbury, pl. xxiii), Nos. 17-19 Market 
Place (Banbury Public Libr., case B, 16), No. 12 Parsons 
Street (demolished 1968), a former back building of the 
Reindeer Inn (photograph penes Miss M. Whitehorn of 
Banbury), and an unidentified example pulled down in 
1853 (Northampton Public Libr., Dryden colln.). 

12 B.M. Add. MS. 36436, f. 367. 

13 Cake & Cockhorse, ii (10), 159-74. The panelling was 
sold to a London firm in 1912 and repurchased for the 
town by Banbury Borough Council in 1964. It is now on 


permanent exhibition in Banbury Public Libr. 
1% Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 68. 
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the latter has been rebuilt), Nos. 18 and 27 High 
Street, and No. 3 South Bar (the ‘Swan’); in none 
of these, however, has it been possible to trace the 
original plan in full.!5 The third type is really a larger 
example of the first, but unusual for a town in being 
free-standing. Castle House, Cornhill (refronted), 
appears to be of this type, but more important, 
perhaps, are Nos. 49-50, 52-53, and 55 South Bar, 
all three of which originally seem to have been 
detached houses, apparently with others, Nos. 51 
and 54, inserted between them at a later date. The 
fourth type is the house built on a closely constricted 
site, and whose plan is therefore likely to be idio- 
syncratic. The group comprising Nos. 11 and 12 
Market Place and Nos. 85-87 High Street is an 
exceptionally fine example of this kind of develop- 
ment. The fifth type is the house with a large court- 
yard enclosed by buildings, of which the only 
examples in the town are the Reindeer and Unicorn 
inns. 

The former No. 12 Parsons Street was perhaps 
the best example of the first type of layout. It was 
a wholly timber-framed building of two stories, and 
its original plan (revealed during demolition in 
1968) was a three-unit one similar to that of many 
local farm-houses.1© On the ground floor a cross- 
passage separated the two westernmost rooms, and 
the chimney-stack of the middle room was placed 
so that it backed on the passage. Behind the middle 
room, which was probably called the hall, was 
a large rectangular projection containing the stair- 
case. The staircase projection was the one feature 
which raised the plan above the social level of the 
farm-houses, for the only rural parallel to it below 
manor-house status in the area seems to be Orchard 
House in Neithrop. On its street front the house 
had simple pargetting consisting of plain rectangu- 
lar panels, probably late-17th- or early-18th-century 
since it was arranged to fit tall mullioned-and- 
transomed windows. The fabric of the building 
may have been older, although the character of the 
timber-framing suggests that the front was always 
plastered.!7 In later years the house achieved distinc- 
tion as “The Original (Banbury) Cakeshop’. Edward 
Welchman, who bought the building or its precursor 
from Richard Busby in 1638, is the first baker known 
to have lived there, but the development of the 
premises as a bakery was probably the work of 
Welchman’s successor, John Gibberd. He bought 
the tenement in 1726, and when it was next sold in 
1768 the deed described it as ‘sometime heretofore 
called or known by the name or sign of the Unicorn 
and since that time hath been converted into a bake- 
house’.!8 Certainly a rear wing of red brick had been 
built on to the house in the early 18th century, and 
at the end of that was a stone stack containing an 
oven. 

No. 16 Market Place seems to have been a timber- 

1s Plans of Banbury houses are difficult to reconstruct 
because from at least the mid 17th century internal walls 
often consisted of sections of panelling rather than stud 
partitions fixed into ceiling-beams. 

16 Cf. Wood-Jones, Trad. Dom. Archit. 
Region, especially fig. 24. 

17 The date 1638 which the house bore in recent years 
was not there in 1841 (cf. Beesley, Hist. Banbury, en- 
graving on p. 569), and almost certainly referred to the 
date of the earliest title deed. 

18 Title deeds in possession of Courtenay Investments 


Ltd.; Bodl. Libr., MSS. Wills Peculiars 55/2/24. There 
is no evidence that Richard Busby lived in the house him- 
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framed house of similar type, before the north end 
of it was demolished, although it could conceivably 
have been a pair of houses built in one range. An 
old drawing! suggests that it differed from No. 12 
Parsons Street in having a central stack, presumably 
dividing the house into two rooms on each floor. 
There was an old door at the northern end, and 
originally (as appeared during alterations in 1963) 
there had been a corresponding door at the southern 
end. There is no evidence of the original position of 
the staircase. 

No. 1 Parsons Street is stone-built, and the best 
preserved of the L-shaped houses, although it is a 
special case in being a corner house with a frontage 
to Market Place as well as to Parsons Street. It 
may have been the house at the south-east end of 
Parsons Lane, described by Thomas Robins of 
Banbury, mercer, in his will of 1665 as lately built 
and in the occupation of James West, mercer.?° It 
was certainly in the hands of the Robins family by 
1676, for in that year Thomas Robins of London, 
mercer, conveyed to John Allington of Leamington 
Hastings (Warws.), clerk, a corner house with yard, 
stable, and garden, situated in Market Place next 
to the Unicorn Inn. The tenant was then, or had 
lately been, John Allington, apothecary, or his 
assigns.21_ The front range to Market Place was 
refronted in the late 18th or early 19th century, and 
the internal arrangements were altered about the 
same time. The rear wing along Parsons Street, 
however, retains more or less its original arrange- 
ment on the ground floor. A cross-passage separates 
two equal-sized rooms, each of which has a chimney- 
stack in the wall opposite the passage. Originally 
there was a staircase beside each stack, that in the 
western room now identifiable only by a window 
set between-stories. The stair in the former eastern 
room is a single framed flight with flat shaped 
balusters of the early 18th century, but a mullioned 
window placed between-stories in the south wall 
again shows that their was a stair in this position 
from the first. 

No. 18 High Street is another large L-shaped 
stone house, thoroughly remodelled at the beginning 
of the 18th century and superficially altered again 
in the 19th century when the front was stuccoed. 
The front range has been converted into a shop at 
ground-floor level, but the basic plan, which may 
well be original, consists of two rooms divided by 
a cross-passage. The eastern room is much the 
smaller and has the staircase behind it; this is of 
1gth-century date, but is probably in the original 
position, since the original stone steps to the cellar 
lie immediately below it. The rear wing, also on the 
east side of the site, was divided into two rooms in 
the 18th century by inserting an additional chimney- 
stack. Whatever the original plan was, the wing 
certainly included the kitchen, for the wide fireplace 


self. In 1638 an infant son of one Richard Busby was 
buried from the ‘Bell’, which a reference of 1666 in the 
deeds of 12 Parsons Street suggests was a quite separate 
house (also then owned by Welchman) on the same side 
of the street. 

19 Banbury Public Libr., extra-illustrated copy of 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, viii. 122 (reproduced in Potts, 
Hist. Banbury, fig. 26). Cf. plate facing p. 32. 

20° P.C.C. 70 Hene: 

21 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. John Allington the apothecary 
is thought to have been mayor in 1680: Potts, Hist. 
Banbury, 175. There is no evidence to support the name 
‘Prebendal House’, which the building is sometimes given. 
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with chamfered wood lintel remains in the rear 
gable with indications of a former newel staircase on 
the east side of the chimney-breast. The fagade of 
the wing is an impressive piece of vernacular archi- 
tecture, with a six-light mullioned window, com- 
plete with king-mullion, on the ground floor, and 
two five-light mullioned windows on the first floor. 
There were formerly two stone dormer gables in 
the roof.22 The plan has been altered, probably in 
the 18th century, by the insertion into the angle of 
the L of an extra room with a timber-framed rear 
wall. 

Nos. 49 and 50 South Bar, though much altered, 
were almost certainly built as a single, three-unit 
house, which, as suggested above, may have 
originally been detached. The two houses share 
a single roof, and inside there are inter-connecting 
doors, now blocked. Moreover, the ground-floor 
front room and the entrance hall of No. 50 formerly 
shared a single ceiling with broad decorated ribs 
of early- or mid-17th-century type, indicating that 
this was one room of a larger house, perhaps the 
parlour.?3 The entrance passage of No. 49, centrally 
placed between two rooms, is perhaps the original 
cross-passage, with the former hall to the north of 
it and the service-room or kitchen to the south. 
Between the ‘hall’ and the ‘parlour’ is an old axial 
chimney-stack, containing at first-floor level in No. 
50 a stone chimney-piece with a four-centered arch. 
Behind the ‘hall’, in an added lean-to building, 
is a fine wooden staircase of the late 17th or very 
early 18th century, with closed moulded strings, fat 
turned balusters, and square panelled newels with 
flat moulded caps; with it goes a dado of bolection- 
moulded panelling. 

Nos. 11 and 12 Market Place and Nos. 85-87 High 
Street*+ are built on a site that probably represents 
an encroachment on the original market place. 
They are very grand houses for such an awkward 
site, and presumably their central position out- 
weighed the disadvantages of having no space for 
stables and warehouses. Nos. 85-87 High Street, 
originally a single house, have a two-storied front 
range with additional half-story surmounted by 
three dormer gables. At the back are two wings 
flanking a narrow courtyard, the east wing extend- 
ing to the back wall of No. 11 Market Place, while 
the west wing abuts part of the back of No. 12. 
The walls to the courtyard are of stone, plain but 
well detailed, but the walls to the High Street and 
the Tchure are of timber-framing, with bow 
windows and oriels, all carved and pargetted. 
Carved on the bressummer over the first-floor front 
windows is the date 1650, almost certainly that of 
building, and the initials of, apparently, Edward 
Vivers (1622-85), the woollen draper and leading 
local Quaker, and his wife Mary. Formerly the 
side door in the T’chure had over it the initials of, 
apparently, Edward’s brother Richard (d. 1657) 
and his wife Anne.?5 The original plan of the house 
is very difficult to reconstruct, but a small newel 
staircase survives in the angle of the east wing and 

22 See plate facing p. 32. 

23 Mr. G. Forsyth Lawson has suggested that this ceiling 
is by the same hand as that formerly in the Globe Room 
(1637) at the Reindeer Inn: Cake & Cockhorse, iii (4), 57. 

24 See plates facing pp. 30, 72. 

25 Banbury Public Libr., extra-illustrated copy of 


Beesley, Hist. Banbury, viii. 121. The suggestion that the 
initials are those of Edward’s father, Richard (1574-1643), 
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the front range, and to judge from the placing of the 
windows there was once another staircase, centrally 
placed at the back of the front range. Probably this 
was the ‘fine oak staircase’ described in 1841 as 
having newels ‘beautifully carved and enriched with 
pierced finials and pendants’.* The fine pilastered 
chimney-piece that was mentioned earlier evidently 
heated a first-floor front room taking up two of the 
bow windows, and there is a simpler chimney-piece 
in what was the smaller east front room. The 
building was restored in 1847.27 No. 11 Market 
Place is a long rectangular building, apparently 
without any access to the yard behind it. There is 
no evidence that it had any civic function or that it 
was ‘the Bishop’s Palace’, as it is sometimes called. 
The interior is completely altered and its stone 
back wall entirely plain. The interest of the house 
lies in the fine timber-framed front with its two 
rows of five oriel windows. No. 12 Market Place 
is a wholly timber-framed house built against the 
west gable of No. 11. It has a simple rectangular 
plan with a staircase in the south-east corner, 
probably the original position, to judge from its 
chamfered door-frame. The first floor is divided 
into two rooms by a 17th-century panelled partition 
which has, however, been moved from its original 
position. 

The Reindeer Inn (Nos. 47-48 Parsons Street) 
is a remarkable courtyard building of the 16th and 
17th centuries,*® though much of the rear part of 
it has been demolished and one side (No. 48) has 
been converted into a separate house. Its gates are 
carved with the names of John and Joan Knight and 
David Horn, and the date 1570. John Knight was 
probably the Banbury baker who seems to have 
founded the Knight family’s fortunes, and Joan was 
his wife. Members of the family certainly owned 
the property in 1706 and had probably held it con- 
tinuously since 1590, possibly since 1564 or earlier. 
Although the style of the building and the scanty 
documentary evidence strongly suggest that it was 
an inn from 1570, it cannot be proved to have been 
the Reindeer Inn, or an inn at all, before 1706. In 
1664, however, a Mr. William Knight paid chief 
rent for the ‘Reindeer’ (not necessarily an inn), and 
in the late 17th century Thomas Sutton (d. 1685) 
was certainly landlord of a Reindeer Inn in Banbury. 
Probably trade was declining by the early 18th 
century, for William Howes, who had bought the 
‘Reindeer’ from the Knight family in 1706, promptly 
divided off the eastern part as a dwelling-house, and 
it was finally sold off as a separate property in 1795. 
Parsons Street may have been too narrow for the 
expanding coach traffic of the 18th century. In 1706 
the inn possessed two closes at the back called the 
Bowling Green and the ‘Hopp Yard’, and in 1795 
there was mention of a skittle-alley, and a well and 
pump in the yard. The nucleus of the buildings 
seems to have been an early- or mid-16th-century 
L-shaped house of mixed stone and timber con- 
struction, which occupies the western half of the 
street frontage. At some later date, possibly 1564, 


and his wife, and hence that the back of the house pre- 
dates the front is not confirmed by the structural evidence. 
Moreover, Richard’s only known wife was Elizabeth: ex 
inf. Mr. J. S. W. Gibson. 

26 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 276. 

27 Banbury Public Libr., extra-illustrated copy of 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, viii. 115 (pencil note). 

28 See plate facing p. 31. 
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the adjoining tenement to the east was acquired, 
and a further, L-shaped range erected (perhaps in 
1570), again of mixed construction with fine star- 
patterned timber-framing. This is the part com- 
prising the great panelled carriage-gates and No. 48 
Parsons Street. In the angle of the original L-shaped 
building was added a stone-built block (dated 1624), 
and at the north end of the west wing a still later 
addition, called the Globe Room (dated 1637), of 
which only the mutilated carcase survives. The 
room had a great mullioned and transomed window 
of stone (later rebuilt in wood) and consisted inter- 
nally of one great room with a garret over, the 
former containing the fine panelling already men- 
tioned and a plaster ceiling having broad enriched 
ribs and much other decoration. It was well above 
the quality of the other local domestic architecture, 
and may have been designed to attract prosperous 
travellers to the inn. It is not known why it was 
called the Globe Room. The courtyard was formerly 
completed by other 16th- or 17th-century buildings 
on its north and east sides, and in the north range 
was a pair of gates looking rather like those at the 
front. Beyond them to the north lay the stables and 
the rear exit to Castle Street. 

The other courtyard building, the Unicorn Inn,3° 
appears to be a purpose-built structure mainly of 
the mid 17th century, and probably of 1648, the 
date carved on the arch over its gates. The first 
positive evidence of the Unicorn Inn on this site 
was in 1676,3! and by 1678 it belonged to the Stoakes 
family of Banbury, who in that year sold it to John 
Tryst of Culworth (Northants.). Thereafter owner- 
ship passed out of Banbury until in 1727 it was sold 
to Blagrave Gregory, a Banbury draper. Among the 
vendors in 1678 was Daniel Styles of Banbury, who 
kept the inn from 1685 until his death in 1705. 
From 1738 to 1792 the ‘Unicorn’ was owned by John 
Newman, another Banbury draper, and his descen- 
dants. They were followed by Joseph Wyatt, 
innholder, who was probably the vendor in 1807 to 
Thomas Hunt.3? The deed of 1807 lists the buildings 
in the ‘Unicorn’ courtyard. On the north side were 
the ‘parlour, kitchen, bar, larder, cellar, brewhouse, 
warehouse or dining-room, and a two-stalled stable 
with the several chambers and rooms over the same’. 
On the south side, opposite the kitchen, were ‘two 
vaults with the two little parlours or rooms and also 
the chambers and garrets over the same’, and in some 
unspecified position was a ‘lately erected building... 
called . . . the double stable and the printing office 
or cheese room’. A deed of 1792 described the 
stables as ‘new erected’, and a deed of 1780 similarly 
described the printing office, then occupied by John 
Cheney, founder of Cheney & Sons, the Banbury 
printers. The inn’s trade was clearly in decline by 
the late 18th century, although it seems to have 
remained an important centre for carriers.33 The 
fine two-storied front range (Nos. 17-19 Market 


29 M. Laithwaite, ‘The Reindeer Inn, Banbury’, Cake 
& Cockhorse, ii (10), 159-63; C. F. C. Beeson, ‘17th 
Century Innkeepers in Banbury’, Cake & Cockhorse, 
i(9), 123-4; some of the earlier ‘Reindeer’ title deeds are 
in O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 25 D. Ceilings closely similar 
to that of the Globe Room exist at Shoppenhangers 
Manor, Maidenhead (Berks.), and in the King’s Bedroom 
at Compton Wynyates (Warws.); the former at least is 
known to be a modern copy. 

30 Not to be confused with No. 12 Parsons Street, 
known as the ‘Unicorn’ in 1666 (title deeds). For this 
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Place)3+ with its three bow-windows surmounted 
by dormer gables was only partly included among 
the inn buildings in 1792, but the structural evi- 
dence suggests that the upper story was part of the 
inn originally, even if, perhaps, the ground floor was 
used as shops. There is evidence of a gallery that 
formerly ran along the rear of the first floor, prob- 
ably serving three chambers corresponding to the 
bow-windows on the facade; the two southernmost 
rooms are still separated by a panelled 17th-century 
partition. The staircase was probably at the southern 
end, where there is a large timber-framed projection 
at the back with an ovolo-moulded window-frame 
set between-stories. The entrance to the courtyard 
is through a carriage-way under the north end of 
the range, closed by an extremely fine pair of 
panelled gates. The building now known as the 
‘Unicorn’ (No. 20 Market Place) lies on the north 
side of the courtyard, tucked away behind the 
frontage of the adjoining house. It is also one of the 
original buildings, of mixed construction, containing 
two stories and a garret, the latter lit by a large 
dormer gable. It probably had no more than one 
room to a floor originally; in its north-west corner 
is a newel staircase lit at the top by a stone dormer. 
To the west of this building lies a long, two-storied 
stone range, probably built in the 18th century. 
On the south side of the courtyard is a twin-gabled, 
early-18th-century building of brick (now covered 
with rough-cast) adjoining the front range, probably 
the ‘vaults’ of the 1807 deed. At the west end of the 
yard, at right-angles to the front range, is a three- 
storied brick building, which contains a good deal 
of stonework and is probably an earlier building 
enlarged. It is almost certainly the printing office 
and double stable of 1807. 


LATER BUILDINGS. The use of timber as a material 
for framing buildings seems to have ceased in 
Banbury by the end of the 17th century. The 
shortage of adequate timbers or the weakening in 
Banbury of a building tradition unsupported by the 
practice of a larger area may have been reasons. The 
almost universal building material in the 18th cen- 
tury was the soft, brown, Lias ironstone quarried 
locally and of a quality that varied because, pre- 
sumably, of the number of small pits worked.35 
Roofs were of stone slates, or more rarely and on 
the edge of town, of thatch. The earliest examples 
of the use of brick are probably the late-18th-century 
No. 22 Cornhill, the former town hall, and Lloyd’s 
(formerly Cobb’s) Bank in High Street. There is 
also an 18th-century brick cottage in West Bar 
whose material resembles that of the Cornhill 
building; it is difficult to understand the use of an 
expensive material for so humble a building, particu- 
larly since the cottage is one of a pair, the second of 
which is of rubble. 

The early brick buildings are of closer-textured 


reason, the trade token of 1650, ‘At the Unicorne in 
Banberie. S:W.I’, cannot be certainly ascribed to the 
present ‘Unicorn’: Cat. of Oxon. 17th-century Tokens, ed. 
J. G. Milne, 3, 32. 

3t Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3587. 

32 See p. 66. 

33 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 16 A; Bodl. MS. d.d. Oxon, 
c 4; Cake & Cockhorse, i(9), 124-5; Potts, Hist. Banbury, 
225. 

34 See plate facing p. 30. 

35 Arkell, Geology of Oxford, 16. 
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and more uniform brick than was used later, which 
may not be local; the contract for the demolished 
Methodist chapel of 1812 in Church Passage called 
for the use of brick from Bloxham kilns.3¢ The use 
of brick was increasing fast in the early 19th 
century, and by 1835 the costs of building in brick 
and in freestone were clearly similar, for it was 
agreed that the workhouse was to be built of stone 
unless the clay on the site was suitable for brick- 
making.37 In the event the workhouse was built in 
brick, and the last major building in the local 
freestone until c. 1900 was the tower of the parish 
church. Rubble walling, however, remained in use 
until c. 1850 for the unseen rear walls of houses and 
other buildings such as the first Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute (1836). Nos. 30 and 31 Broad Street (c. 1845) 
represent the transition from a mixed to an all-brick 
construction: of identical facades and probably 
similar plans, one has a rear elevation of rubble, the 
other of brick. 

From the early 19th century brick was worked 
locally in a number of pits. There are substantial 
remains of brick workings off Green Lane, and in 
1845 there were five brickmakers with premises in 
Newland. Other pits were off Broughton Road, and 
probably at the northern end of Hightown Road.38 
The greatest number of individual brickmakers in 
Banbury was reached in 1848 when there were 
twelve, including all the principal contractors. By 
1874 there were only five, and not all the leading 
builders were among them: an increasing specializa- 
tion is indicated, and there was also a widening use 
by 1870 of ornamental brick, and later of terracotta, 
that was certainly not of local manufacture. The 
local brick varied considerably in colour and tex- 
ture: as in the case of the local ironstone, brick pits 
reached a number of different strata of the Middle 
and Upper Lias. Bonding in the early 19th century 
was often highly irregular, suggesting that early 
bricklayers were more familiar with masons’ work 
in rubble. 

During the 19th century public building was 
frequently in stone, but almost always of a Jurassic 
limestone that was not local; the reason may have 
been the unreliable quality of the ironstone, or that 
a stone associated with more monumental building 
was preferred. Not until the end of the rgth century 
did the local stone reappear, probably because of 
local association rather than on account of its 
qualities as a material. The former Union Offices 
on the Green (1902) and Church House (1904) are 
examples of its revival. 

Banbury’s Georgian houses are not large, and for 
the most part show little awareness of sophisticated 
architectural fashion. Of humbler houses of the 
period little survives; until the 19th century there 
was a substantial artisan and pauper population 
living in courts and alleyways behind the principal 
streets of the town, but much of the accommodation 
was presumably provided by older buildings that 
had been subdivided, and have since been pulled 
down. Behind Nos. 24-30 Warwick Road, however, 


36 B. S. Trinder, Hist. of Methodism in Banbury. 

37 Banbury Public Libr., mins. of Banbury Guardians, 
vol. i. 

38 Geological Mag. ix (1872), 279; Herbert, Shoemaker’s 
Window, 45. 39 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 68. 

40 Warws. R.O., TD 64/59; see p. 35 and plate facing 
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are the remains of cottages that may have become 
outhouses when the surviving frontages, themselves 
probably housing for tradesmen, were built in the 
early 19th century. They seem to have been stone 
cottages, of one or two rooms about ro ft. or 12 ft. 
square, with wooden casements and simple internal 
shutters, and wooden lintels to comparatively small 
fireplaces. They weré probably single-storied, and 
one retains what is probably an 18th- or early-1gth- 
century roof of crude construction, with no wall- 
plate, the ends of the principal rafters roughly 
morticed into the ties within the line of the walls, 
the common rafters untrimmed branches. Such 
construction may be typical of building of its class 
and period in the town. 

For the most part, even in the centre of the town, 
building in the 18th century was evidently not of 
a high standard, and enough examples remain to 
indicate its poverty—two-story, low-built, originally 
thatched structures, with wooden lintels to windows 
and doors; those were the prevalent types of 
building by the early 19th century.39 Representa- 
tive survivors in 1969 were the Wheatsheaf Inn in 
George Street and No. 102 High Street, both much 
altered but with their frontages relatively intact, 
and No. 19a Bridge Street, which has been incor- 
porated into a later building. It may be that a reces- 
sion in Banbury after the prosperity of the 17th 
century permitted quite humble new buildings to 
take up frontages along some of the principal streets. 
Only in the Green, in South Bar, and to a lesser 
extent in Cowfair and North Bar do 18th-century 
houses of any distinction remain, and the survival of 
medieval practices well into the 18th century even 
in the grander houses can be seen in Castle House 
and in Ark House, the Leys, where cellar windows 
have stone mullions. 

Some light is thrown on the larger houses by 
a building contract of 1734 between John Bloxham, 
joiner, of Banbury*! and James West, identifiable as 
James West, M.P. and antiquary of Alscot,42 whose 
grandfather lived in Banbury.43 West presumably 
commissioned these fairly unassuming houses from 
the local builder as a speculation; it is notable that 
in the building of his own house in 1750 he employed 
two London master-builders rather than a leading 
architect.44 The contract called for the erection on 
the site of existing buildings of two double-fronted 
houses of 24 stories on the Green, and two of 14 
story on West Bar. Roofs of the larger pair were to 
be of stone slates, the others of thatch. Those on the 
Green were to be of ‘such and as good stone’ as 
a house nearby. Re-use of old materials, including 
windows in West Bar, was frequently specified, and 
the contract called for the incorporation of certain 
existing walls. The houses existed in 1969 in a much 
altered form as No. 55 South Bar and the building 
extending up West Bar. The southern of the two 
on the Green retains a doorcase with Gibbs sur- 
round that is similar to that in an elevation attached 
to the contract; the only similar door in Banbury is 
to No. 37 Bridge Street, but end pilasters supporting 


41 Probably related to John Bloxham (d. 1715) who 
built houses locally: Banbury Public Libr., Banbury deeds, 


» 9. 

42 D.N.B.; V.C.H. Glos. viii. 83. 

43 Burke, Land Gent. (1952), p. 2684. 
44 Country Life, cxxiii (1958), 1065. 
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a modillion cornice, specified in the contract, 
occur also in Parson’s Street. A more widespread 
type of doorcase and one that may be regarded as 
the standard form in 18th-century Banbury has 
Tuscan three-quarter columns beneath a plain 
architrave and shallow cornice. A doorcase of that 
kind, though larger than most domestic examples, 
was added at some later date to the Friends’ 
meeting-house of 1751 on Horse Fair. ‘The con- 
tract’s specification of the decorative use of stone 
of two different colours, the local ironstone and 
Jurassic limestone, does not seem to have been 
carried out. The combination is a Baroque but also 
a vernacular motif, occurring in villages both east 
and south of the town. 

The finest 18th-century building is No. 40 South 
Bar, of which the front, dated 1784 on rain-water 
heads, is of ashlar with a central arched doorway of 
alternating quoins of artificial stone and with a 
bearded mask to the key. To the north the facade is 
extended with a Venetian window above a blocked 
carriage entrance. The interior has fine wooden 
chimney-pieces of the mid 18th century, and a room 
on the ground floor has a plaster ceiling and over- 
mantle of Adam type, probably of the same date as 
the refronting.45 There are remains of earlier work at 
the rear. The house is far grander than any of its 
surviving contemporaries, the more so in that it 
contains elaborate work of two periods only a genera- 
tion apart. The plasterwork and wood carving must 
be by craftsmen from Oxford or London; there is 
no surviving parallel to the interior in the Banbury 
area, and no reason to suppose Banbury craftsmen 
capable of such work in the 18th century. 

The other 18th-century buildings of importance 
are public and commercial, many of the latter 
perhaps a result of the town’s commercial growth 
after the completion of the Oxford Canal. Of the 
commercial buildings No. 22 Market Place (Corn- 
hill) is of three stories, of brick with stone window 
surrounds and a modillion cornice; No. 15 Market 
Place is somewhat similar but earlier, with a front 
apparently of rendered stone. Lloyd’s (formerly 
Cobb’s) Bank in High Street is also of brick, the 
ground floor remodelled early in the 19th century. 
Of 18th-century industrial building little survives 
apart from Banbury Mill and a large three-story, 
six-bay stone structure behind No. 30 Horse Fair, 
which has crude chinoiserte glazing in the upper 
windows and large segmental lunettes in the gable- 
ends. The decorative treatment of the upper floor 
may have been due either to its use as a showroom 
or to its being a tall building on a constricted site: 
only the upper floor could have been seen above the 
surrounding roofs. 

Almost all the ecclesiastical and public buildings 
date from the 1gth century, and the residential 
and commercial buildings are predominantly from 
that period. In the 1830s the most favoured residen- 
tial area was still Horse Fair and the Green,** where 
some of the 18th-century houses have survived. 
There was need, however, for new middle-class 
residential areas and Banbury, like other towns in 
the 19th century, saw the beginnings of the middle- 
class suburb. The break-up of the Calthorpe estate 
after 1833, together with the unattractiveness of the 

45 See plate facing p. 33. 


4© Rusher’s Banbury Dir., passim. 
47 See plate facing p. 36; Oxf. City & County Chron. 


lower-class suburb of Neithrop and of the com- 
mercial development already taking place near the 
canal on the east, directed attention to the southern 
edge of the town as the most suitable area for middle- 
class development. The effects were seen on both 
sides of South Bar and at the northern end of Oxford 
Road. A number of the houses there show an inven- 
tive, if clumsy, reflection of metropolitan taste, the 
first time that comparatively modest houses in 
Banbury show any real awareness of contemporary 
architectural fashion. 

Nos. 28-34 South Bar form a terrace of ¢. 1835, 
three-stories and stuccoed, with a giant order of 
coupled Ionic pilasters standing on the lintel of 
a shallow door surround. No. 34 Crouch Street is 
an awkward attempt at a picturesquely assymetrical 
composition in a classical manner; it has a recessed 
balcony to the first floor flanked by widely spaced 
Greek Doric columns in antis. No. 31 Crouch 
Street has crude Tower-of-the-Winds columns in 
antis to the doorway; No. 17 Boxhedge Road, 
a villa of c. 1840 some distance from the Crouch 
Street development, has a similar porch but with 
the plaster acanthus omitted from the masonry 
cores of the capitals. The peculiar form of the 
original portico of the Baptist chapel may associate 
it with these buildings. Their designers were not 
known, but were probably not local men: the 
quality of the Mechanics’ Institute of 1836, designed 
locally, suggests that the town had no architect of 
distinction; at least one of the Gothic buildings in 
Crouch Street, the British schools (1840), was built 
by Derrick of Oxford, and Derrick may have been 
responsible for other work in the town.47 Nos. 21-22 
Crouch Street, also Gothic, are a stuccoed, semi- 
detached pair with porches placed at 45° to an 
internal angle, and have plaster terminals to the 
window hoods in the form of heads.48 Similar 
terminals occur at Neithrop House (c. 1835), where 
they are associated with Gothic windows not unlike 
those of the British school. They occur also at 
Nos. 3-9 Crouch Street, a short, Gothic terrace. 
A room, formerly the drawing room, in Calthorpe 
House has a flat plaster vault with a polygonal end 
bay and a chimney-piece whose jambs are clustered 
columns; its character links it to the other Gothic 
building on the southern fringes of the town. 

Another, less remarkable, but quite distinctive 
architectural style of the 1830s and 1840s can be 
seen in both domestic and commercial buildings. 
St. John’s Place, Nos. 36-38 High Street, Nos. 52-54 
High Street, the Mechanics’ Institute of 1836, and 
a number of buildings elsewhere are typically of 
brick, of three stories, with rusticated voussoirs of 
freestone to door and window heads, and with 
narrow strip pilasters flanking fagades in freestone, 
brick, or a combination of the two. There is too 
great a variety in the application of such features 
for it to be likely that all the buildings are the work 
of one contractor. The style provided a home- 
grown formula more satisfactory for terraced 
development than the more pretentious architecture 
of the Crouch Street area. 

In Calthorpe Road and in St. John’s Terrace at 
the bottom of Oxford Road are substantial stuccoed 
villas of c. 1845 not paralleled elsewhere in Banbury. 
14 Sept. 1839; for an account of Derrick’s career see Oxf. 


Jnl. 29 Oct. 1859. This reference was kindly supplied by 
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Peter Howell. 48 See plate facing p. 36. 
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Their similarity and their correct but solid classical 
detail suggests that they were built by a local con- 
tractor following a current architectural pattern- 
book. ‘They show none of the crude originality of 
the Crouch Street group. 

Prosperous development in the 1850s and 1860s 
occurred on a small scale in a number of areas. The 
Calthorpe estate was built up only slowly, and 
Dashwood Road contains Dashwood ‘Terrace, 
a polychrome, Italianate terrace of c. 1870 and 
several villas of between c. 1860 and 1910; there 
remained enough undeveloped land for that area to 
retain its attraction for more than a century. The 
major development of the 1860s and 1870s was in 
West Bar, and was Gothic. 

Initiating fifteen years of Gothic was a pair of 
houses*? of 1866 in Cornhill, Nos. 23 and 24, which 
presumably attracted considerable attention at the 
time.5S° They are built on narrow frontages with 
a passage between them; No. 24 to the north was 
built as a house, No. 23 to the south as a house and 
office for a spirit-merchant with a shop in front and 
a large store at the rear. The architect was William 
Wilkinson of Oxford, and they are among his 
most opulent designs, intensely polychromatic with 
decoration in red, black, white, and blue brick and 
dressings of two different stones, with heavy carving 
to the capitals of the shafts that stand in front of the 
mullions to the ground-floor windows. The roofs 
are crowned with ornamental ironwork. The houses 
were built for W. J. Douglas, owner of Castle House, 
and were designed to present an attractive appear- 
ance when viewed from his grounds. No. 23 was 
built by Claridge of Banbury; No. 24 by Douglas 
himself with direct labour. 

The Gothic houses of West Bar consist of both 
detached and terraced villas, built of polychrome 
brick with stone dressings. Detail such as the 
tympana to the ground-floor door and window of 
No. 3 West Bar, carved with foliage in low relief, 
is in many cases closely similar to that of contem- 
porary villas in Oxford, and in view of the number 
of Banbury buildings known to have been designed 
in the 1850s and 1860s by Oxford architects it is 
possible that the West Bar villas were by one or 
more Oxford designers. No. 15 West Bar is of 1867, 
Cedar Villa in Bath Road is of 1872, and there are 
others of similar character in what was to be the 
‘smart’ development of the following decades, the 
southern fringe of the Calthorpe estate and High- 
town Road, where the earliest development was at 
the end of the 1870s. 

The majority of the houses in Hightown Road 
are of the 1880s and 18gos, in the manner then 
described as Queen Anne. Architects and builders 
are unknown, though certain of the houses are 
of considerable quality. Their location marks an 
accelerated suburban drift, a sign of which had 
already been seen in the building of the two largest 
suburban houses in Banbury for the senior partners 
in Gillett’s Bank; Jonathan Gillett moved in 1863 to 
The Elms, Oxford Road, the only house of any size 
in the Italianate style, and Charles moved in 1864 
to Wood Green, Broughton Road, a Gothic house. 

In the earlier 20th century private development 

49 Builder, xxiv (1866), 904; see plate facing p. 36. 
5° George Herbert regarded them as ‘prettily built’: 


Shoemaker’s Window, 94. 
5! For examples see plate facing p. 37. 
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continued to be mainly on the southern side of the 
town, along the Oxford and Broughton Roads, and 
to a lesser extent on Warwick Road. Nos. 14 and 16 
Bloxham Road are a pair of c. 1910 which, like 
the Crouch Street development of 1840, show 
current concern with stylistic problems reflected at 
a local level. Front doorways are set at an angle to 
projecting bays and between heavily battered 
buttresses; fronts are thickly pebble-dashed, and 
in the entrance bays are balconies inset beneath 
projecting gables to attics; the openings above the 
balconies are irregular polygons. There are minute 
dormers in the roof. The houses represent an 
attempt, almost certainly by a local architect, to 
escape from stylistic precedent—an attempt being 
made by provincial architects elsewhere at the time. 

The development of speculative terraced housing 
in Banbury*! probably began soon after 1800, though 
slum-clearance schemes of the 1960s have left little 
from before c. 1845. It is likely that No. 40 Warwick 
Road was typical of much lower-class housing of 
the early 19th century; it is of three floors with the 
stair giving directly into the single room on each 
floor. There is a single-story wash-house at the rear. 
The staircase set between front and back rooms 
was a feature common to terraced houses of before 
c. 1850. The status of housing is indicated by the 
presence or absence of a side passage, and even 
when there was a side passage it was still associated 
with a lateral stair.52 

The main area of commercial growth before the 
coming of the railways was between the canal and 
the Market Place, where in spite of much clearance 
there remained in 1969 a certain amount of simple 
warehouse development of the early 19th century. 
Associated with it was the working-class housing in 
the streets gradually laid out during the course of 
the 19th century south of Bridge Street. External 
features of the terraced housing of before c. 1860 
(houses with the lateral stair plan) are 6- and g-pane 
sashes, window- and door-heads of brick with false 
voussoirs of Roman cement, and small casement 
windows to the backs. The false voussoirs show 
clearly in Upper Windsor Street (c. 1845), where 
brick soldier arches are incised for voussoirs of 
a greater splay than those actually applied. The 
typical plan was that of Spring Cottages.53 Such 
building was undertaken speculatively. Constitution 
Row on the Broughton Road, for example, was 
built in 1847 by ClaridgeS+ either on behalf of him- 
self, as one of the largest contractors in the town, or 
for a client; he was employed on a number of projects 
by the Gillett family. By 1849 Constitution Row 
was the address of no less than seven laundresses, 
presumably because of the good water-supply on 
the rising ground at the edge of the town. 

Terraced housing of the later 19th century differed 
little in its basic forms from that of the earlier years. 
The introduction of a side passage almost univer- 
sally, the placing of the stair parallel to the party 
wall, and the provision of a wash-house at the rear 
are changes that occur at Banbury, as elsewhere, 
after c. 1860. In external treatment there was 
a change from sashes with small panes to 2- or 3- 
pane sashes with vertical glazing bars, and a greater 

52 See p. 38. 

53 Ibid. 

54 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 45. For Claridge see 
p. 1o5n. 
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variety of treatment in window surrounds. Poly- 
chromy appears on the fronts of otherwise standard 
houses of c. 1865 and later, and the adoption of 
canted bays to the ground floors of terraced houses 
seems to date from c. 1880 in Queen Street and 
Marlborough Road. Ornament of terracotta appears 
in Prospect Road (c. 1895) and in Queen Street, 
where Nos. 74~75, which have yellow terracotta 
dressings, are dated 1908. Pressed brick ornament 
occurs in Marlborough Road, and in Newland 
Road on houses dated 1904. Traces of a retarded 
arts-and-crafts influence can be seen in the lead 
skirts to the bays of Nos. 38-62 Beargarden Road 
and of houses in Fairview Road, terraces of c. 1920. 
Until well into the 2oth century speculative housing 
in Banbury lagged behind private development in 
its awareness of progressive architectural style, 
probably because such housing was generally 
designed by contractors rather than by trained 
architects. 

Nineteenth-century business premises in the 
centre of the town are for the most part domestic 
in scale and detail, though certain of the earlier 
examples attained a modest distinction, for example 
Nos. 51 and 52 Parsons Street which date frome. 1840. 
They were built as a pair of double-fronted offices 
with accommodation above. No. 51 has windows 
to the ground floor that flank a central doorway; 
No. 52 has doors and windows identical with those 
of No. 51 but has doors flanking a central window. 
At the centre of the composition is a fourth, similar 
door, leading into a passage between the two offices. 
The variation creates an interesting facade. 

The only noteworthy later-1gth-century office 
building is the Westminster Bank, No. 66 High 
Street, built in 1864. It is of three stories, of brick 
with composition detail, all painted. Windows have 
heavy keystones and there is a heavy console 
entablature below a parapet with flame finials. The 
bank was built as a branch office of the London and 
County Bank,55 the architect was Lowe, and J. & T. 
Davies of Banbury were the contractors.5® It was 
perhaps the first building in Banbury to be erected 
for a metropolitan firm employing a metropolitan 
architect, a development more typical of the 2oth 
century than of the 19th when most Banbury 
businesses were still locally based. 

The most pretentious of the industrial buildings 
(as so frequently) were those for the breweries. 
Austin’s malt-house, in St. John’s Street (c. 1830), 
is of brick and has a pedimented central bay and 
slightly projecting pavilions with rendered angles 
at each end of the facade. Behind the facade is only 
a simple shed. Hunt Edmunds’s malt-house behind 
Bridge Street (1866), built by Kimberley of Ban- 
bury,57 is a large building of banded polychrome 
brick with numerous small, round-headed windows, 
creating a striking effect. Some purely functional 
buildings in the town were well designed, for example 

5s The design of the Banbury bank has a few points of 
similarity with the head office, 21 Lombard Street, by 
C. Parnell, 1861. 

56 Banbury Public Libr., Hurst colln. 30. For Davies 
see pp. 16, 104. 

57 Banbury Public Libr., pamphlet produced by Hunt 
Edmunds & Co.; see plate facing p. 36. 

58 Chronicon Angliae Petriburgense, ed. J. Sparke (Lond. 
1723), 73; Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera (Rolls Ser.), vii. 33; 
Ann. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iv. 18; for a sketch map of the 


site see E. R. C. Brinkworth, Old Banbury (Banbury Hist. 
Soc. 1958), 12. The help of Mr. R. K. Gilkes, who 
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the original building of Cobb’s girth factory on the 
east side of the canal, a three-storied brick building 
of semi-fireproof construction, dated 1838; windows 
are set into recessed bays running the height of the 
building. Similar in their combination of large cast- 
iron window frames with plain, undifferentiated 
brickwork are Nos. 6-8 Market Place; from an 
extremely simple three-storied, four-bay front two 
central bays break forward a few inches to provide a 
minimal accentuation to an otherwise uniform facade. 
Banbury’s industrial buildings provide examples of 
the ingenious use of uncut brick in reproducing 
detail, a practice which derived ultimately from 
a classical vernacular but was increasingly divergent 
from it; this development was common to much 
industrial building in the 19th century. Barrett’s 
malt-house in Newland and the earliest part of the 
Britannia works in Britannia Road are good examples. 
The practice continued to the end of the century 
with the earlier part of Stone’s factory in Britannia 
Road (c. 1885) and a building in Gatteridge Street, 
where the brickwork is almost identical with that of 
the Neithrop Mission Hall of 1887. 

Two commercial buildings reflect the arts-and- 
crafts movement of the turn of the century. The 
original building in Britannia Road for the Banbury 
Linen Co., later Spencer Corsets, is of 1896, four- 
storied with gables to the fourth-floor windows, 
a pitched roof, and elliptical arched windows. It has 
affinities with certain buildings of the period in 
Birmingham. The Red Lion Tap in George Street, 
at the angle of Pepper Alley, was built in 1907, 
with pebble-dashed walls, heavy eaves, and external 
detail of early-18th-century derivation. Both build- 
ings are good examples of the more advanced 
architecture of their time, but their isolation suggests 
that Banbury did not itself supply the designers. 


CASTLE. Banbury castle was built by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln (1123-48), on a site to the north 
of the later market-place, in the area afterwards 
covered by Castle Street and the Wharf.s’ The 
building was demolished after the Civil War in the 
17th century. Until 1547, with some interruption, 
the castle remained in the hands of the bishops of 
Lincoln. In 1139 King Stephen attempted to seize 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s castles; Bishop Alexander 
was imprisoned, surrendered his castles, but retained 
Banbury after his release.59? During vacancies 
in the see, in 1166-73, 1182-3, 1184-6, 1200-3, 
1206-18, and 1319, the castle was in royal hands;®° 
in the reign of Edward II the right to hold the see’s 
possessions during vacancies was purchased by the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln.® In 1321 the castle 
was delivered into the custody of Robert Arden 
after Henry Burghersh, Bishop of Lincoln, had 
given his support to the revolt of Thomas, Earl of 
compiled an account of the castle, is gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

59 William of Malmesbury, Historia Novella, ed. K. R. 
Potter, 27, 29, 31. Only the bishop’s castles of Sleaford 
and Newark are mentioned by the chroniclers, which 
suggests that Banbury castle was not yet complete, or was 
of little importance. 

60 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705; e.g. Pipe R. 1167 
(P.R.S. xi), 58; 1182 (P.R.S. xxxi), 60; 1201 (P.R.S. Nis. 
xiv), 193; Rot. Litt. Pat. (Rec. Com.), 31, 65; Close R. 
1234-7, 77; Cal. Pat. 1216-25, 135; 1321-4, 38. 

6t Cal. Pat. 1361-4, 359. 
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Lancaster.®* In 1547 the Duke of Somerset pur- 
chased the castle and probably the small estate 
which went with it. From him it passed to the 
Duke of Northumberland, who sold it to the Crown 
in 1551.° In 1552 the lordship of the castle included 
the castle itself, comprising houses, yards, courts, 
garden, orchard, a fish stew, and the ditch outside 
the castle walls; two water-mills under one roof, 
a meadow adjoining, and fisheries; and the toll of 
the market and the firma draperia, as well as a tene- 
ment and garden by the castle gate.6* Later the 
castle and hundred were leased together, in 1563 
to Richard Fiennes, and in 1595 to Sir Richard 
Fiennes and his three children, for terms of lives.®5 
In 1629 Charles I renewed the grant of the castle 
and lands to William Fiennes, Lord Saye and Sele 
and the Crown’s ownership was again referred to in 
1651. Thereafter no trace has been found of the 
Crown’s interest, and the property remained in 
the hands of the Fienneses until sold in 1792 to the 
Golby family.® 

The duty of castle guard at Banbury fell on the 
bishop’s military tenants in Banbury hundred and 
possibly Chacombe (Northants.); references to the 
duty are made in 1279, 1369, and 1441. The 
service owed was 40 days for each knight’s fee in 
time of war. The administration of the castle was 
in the hands of the constable, who also played an 
important part in the administration of the bishop’s 
estate as a whole. In 1260, as in 1510, the con- 
stable’s allowance was 4d. a day.7? Many of the 
constables were great office-holders and their 
duties at Banbury were probably carried out by 
lesser men. An under-constable appointed in 1340 
was presumably responsible to and paid by the 
constable, but a door-keeper and other officers paid 
by the bishop are also recorded.7! In 1167-8 the 
porter of the castle was paid 17s. 8d., which may not 
have been for a full year, since in 1201 he was paid 
24s. In that year the watchman received 15s. and 
24d. for his discharge, and the castle guard 10 marks.72 
In 1510 Robert Cutt combined the office of door- 
keeper with those of reeve of the castle and reeve of 
the borough.73 The earliest constables whose names 
are recorded were, between c. 1210 and c. 1220, 
Robert Hawethirn (? Hawten), Rector of Eastwell 
(Leics.), and, in 1222, Simon of Cropredy.74 One con- 


62 Cal. Pat. 1321-4, 46. Apparently Robert of Stoke was 
granted the castle first, but the grant was revoked in 
favour of Arden: Cal. Fine R. 1319-27, 124. 

63 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 184; 1550-3, 117-18, and cf. above, 


p:.3: 

64 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 217. 

65 Cal. Pat. 1566-9, 153; L.R. 2/196, f. 183%. 
or Cal. S.P. Dom. 1628-9, 502; B.M. Stowe MS. 184, 
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67 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 432; S. & F. colln. 68, AA. 

68 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705-9; Cal. Ing. p.m. xii, 
p. 382; Bodl. MS. Dep. b 7; B.M. Lansd. Roll 32. 

69 For the functions of the constable and castle reeve 
in the administration of the bishop’s estates see p. 71. 

70 Cal. Lib. 1251-60, 515; Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 
8, mm. 19’—21’. 

7 Cal. Ing. p.m, x, p. 287; Pipe R. 1168 (P.R.S. xii), 
77; 1201 (P.R.S. N.S. xiv), 192-3; 1202 (P.R.S. N.s. xv), 
277; Cal. Lib. 1251-60, 515; E 372/150 m. 36d. 

72 Pipe R. 1168 (P.R.S. xii), 77; 1201 (P.R.S. N.S. xiv), 
192-3. 

73 Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 8, mm. 19’—21°. 

: ee Antiquiss. ili. 259; Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), 
i. 485. 

75 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 428; no evidence has been found 

to support the assertion of Potts, in Hist. Banbury, 24, 
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stable, John of Seagrave (d. 1325), held Chacombe 
manor of the Bishop of Lincoln for the service of 4 fee 
and for serving as constable for 40 days in time of 
war, which suggests confusion with castle-guard 
and certainly not a permanent appointment as con- 
stable.75 A notable constable was Thomas Chaucer, 
possibly the son of the poet, appointed in 1411; he 
was also constable of Wallingford castle, a member 
of the king’s council, and several times Speaker of 
the House of Commons.76 

The castle contained a chapel; the chaplain of 
Banbury recorded in 1166~7 and 1167-8 almost 
certainly served not the parish church but the 
castle chapel, for he was named with other castle 
officials.77 Roger, chaplain of Banbury castle, was 
mentioned in the time of Bishop Hugh of Wells 
(1209-35).78 The Bishop of Lincoln’s chapel at 
Banbury, where he gave judgement in a tithe dispute 
of 1240, was probably the castle chapel;79 it was 
there that in 1298 the Master of the Order of 
Sempringham appeared before the bishop and 
subscribed his profession of obedience.8° There is 
no later reference to the castle chapel, and it had 
probably fallen into complete disuse by 1340 when 
the constable had his daughter baptized not in that 
chapel but in the parish church. ®! 

From at least the 13th century until the 16th 
the Bishop of Lincoln kept a prison in Banbury. 
It is to be supposed that it was there that two 
blasphemers, sentenced by the council of Canter- 
bury province in 1222, were sent. At all events they 
were shut up (zmmurati) in Banbury.*? By 1259 
probably’3 and by 1276 certainly prisoners were 
being kept in the castle itseif§* and it is a fair 
presumption that the prison, even if it was not 
previously in the castle, remained there thenceforth. 
In the 13th century the prisoners presumably 
included both clerks and laymen. That there were 
laymen among them is shown by the fact that during 
the period 1270-82 the prison was ordered to be 
delivered ten times.85 After this there were no more 
deliveries, but the prison continued to hold clerks 
convict.® In 1415 it was used for the confinement of 
Lollards.*7 In 1510 when 1g clerks were imprisoned, 
10 of them for the whole year, the cost of main- 
tenance was 4d. a day. The prison was cleaned 
oncea year on Maundy Thursday; during the cleaning 


that the Seagraves of Chacombe were hereditary con- 
stables. 

76 Reg. Repingdon, i. 208, 209n.; G. G. Coulton, 
Chaucer and His England, 31, 73. 

77 Pipe R. 1167 (P.R.S. xi), 58; 1168 (P.R.S. xii), 77. 

78 Rot. Welles, 53. 

79 Cat. Anct. D. iii, D 94. 

80 Reg. Sutton, 230-4. 

81 Cal. Ing. p.m. x, pp. 287-8. An alabaster group, found 
on the castle site and possibly from the chapel, is in 
Banbury Museum. 

82, Ann. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii. 76; cf. ibid. ii. 296. 

83 Close R. 1256-9, 457, an instruction to the sheriff to 
receive a prisoner from the constable. 

84 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 33. 

85 C 66/89, m. 20d.; C 66/101, m. 8d.; 43rd. Dep. Kpr’s. 
Rep. 388; 44th Dep. Kpr’s. Rep. 18; 45th Dep. Kpr’s. 
Rep. 84; 46th Dep. Kpr’s. Rep. 90; 47th Dep. Kpr’s. Rep. 
152; 50th Dep. Kpr’s. Rep. 17. 

86 Cal. Pat. 1281-92, 216; 1388-92, 87; Cal. Close, 
ate: 503-4; Reg. Repingdon, i. 93-94, 208-9; ii. 242-3, 
282-3. 

87 Reg. Repingdon, i, p. xxxvi; one of them, Cumber- 
worth, is discussed in J. H. Wylie, Eng. in the Reign of 
Hen. IV, ii. 234 n. 
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the prisoners were allowed to go into the town, 
under guard, to collect alms in wallets provided by 
the bailiff.88 At that time there were 5 warders who 
received a bonus of 20d. ‘for greater security’; 
another man received 13s. 4d. a year for ‘serving... 
and cleansing nature of said convicts’.% 

There were prisoners in the ‘castle or gaol’ in 
1534,°° 1539,9! and 1544.92 They were not described 
as clerks convict, but it is most likely that technically 
that was what they were. A ‘terrible’ prison in the 
outer ward of the castle ‘for convict men’ was still 
conspicuous at the time of Leland’s visit,93 but it 
did not last long after that. It was evidently reduced 
in size in 1556, when a wooden cage was moved 
from the castle precincts to the town hall, and by 
1564 nothing remained but ‘a little old ruinous 
house’ near the gatehouse.95 

This seems to mark the end of the prison properly 
so called, but by 1589 the castle was again being 
used as a place of detention.°%* The inmates, as in 
other castles at the time,97 were recusants, who 
during the last decade of the century were periodi- 
cally released on parole and recalled to custody 
according to the shifting attitudes of tolerance or 
hostility displayed by the government.98 The last 
mention of such recusants is in 1612 when the 
tenant of certain rooms in the castle was turned out 
to make room for Lady Stonor and five other 
women.° 

In the Middle Ages Banbury castle was visited 
frequently by the bishops of Lincoln and members 
of their household;! it was also included in the 
itineraries of medieval kings.2 In 1501 a royal 
council was held there. The last monarch to visit 
it was Charles I, who dined there on 5 November 
1645 before continuing on his way to Oxford.+ The 
castle was not involved in military action until the 
Civil War sieges of Banbury, in which it played 
an important part.$ 

The original castle was probably of the motte and 
bailey type.® The motte was later surrounded by an 
inner and an outer wall, both protected by a ditch.” 
The Cuttle Brook supplied water to the moats and, 
in 1510, to the castle fish-pond.® A plan of the castle 


88 Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 8, mm. 19’—21’. 

89 Tbid. 9° LT. & P. Hen. VIII, vii, p. 175. 

91 Ibid. xiv (1), p. 75. 92 Ibid. xix (1), p. 41. 

93 Leland, Jtin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 39. 

% Cal. Corpn. Accts., iii, pp. 15, 19, 25. 

95 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 64. 

96 Acts of P.C. 1589-90, 414, 415, 417. 

97 e.g. Wisbech: V.C.H. Cambs. iv. 252-3. 

%8 Acts of P.C. 1592-3, 221, 224, 399, 468, 475; 1596-7, 
322, 327, 362-3, 367, 522; 1597, 40; 1597-8, 14-15, 18-19, 
64, 154; 1598-9, 740. 

99 B.M. Lansdowne MS. 161, f. 320. 

l e.g. Reg. Sutton, iii. 207-14. It was from Banbury that 
the goldsmith of Bishop Hugh of Avalon (1186-1200) was 
miraculously summoned to Dorchester: Magna Vita S. 
Hugonis (Rolls Ser.), 316. 

2) Seep. 17. 

3 B.M. Lansdowne MS. 125, f. 58¥. 

4 Iter Carolinum (Lond. 1660), 27. 

5 See pp. 9-10. 

6 For a description of the surviving earthworks see 
V.C.H. Oxon. ii. 322. 

7 Plan (1685) penes Lord Saye and Sele, Broughton 
Castle (photocopy, O.R.O. Misc. Saye 1/1); Linc. Dioc. 
R.O., B.P. accts. 8, mm. 19’-21"; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 
431-2. Leland, Jtin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 38-40 is the 
only documentary source for the inner moat; the inter- 
pretation of the 1685 plan in Potts, Hist. Banbury, 18, is 
probably incorrect and the reproduction there, fig. 6, 
misleading. 
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made in 1685 records an area of ? a. within the 
inner wall, the whole castle occupying c. 7 a.° 
Within the inner inclosure there was probably 
a keep on the mound,’° and against the wall on the 
north side of the inclosure were various apartments, 
described by Leland as ‘a fair piece of new building 
of stone’.' In 1606 a ‘mansion house’ within the 
inner inclosure comprised 23 bays covered with 
lead.!2 The fortification included at least one tower, 
named ‘Eynsham’, together with a gatehouse of 
six bays, roofed with slate, and a barbican referred 
to as ‘the Half Moon’. 

In 1564 repairs were needed, especially to the 
outer gatehouse, and had been effected by 1580 
when the condition of the building was said to be 
good.'5 After the siege of Banbury in 1644, 100 men 
were reported to be digging the works, making 
a new moat. By early 1645 two new bulwarks and 
two sally ports had been added. Buildings in the 
market-place and elsewhere near the castle were 
pulled down at that time, either to make way for 
the third moat, or merely to leave a clear space 
between the castle and the town. During the 
extensions a great length of castle wall fell down and 
c. 300 men were reported to be at work on it.% 
Joshua Sprigge, writing immediately after the 
second siege of Banbury in 1646, said that the castle 
was ‘revived by art and industry unto an incredible 
strength much beyond many places of greater name 
and reputation’.!7 In 1646, after the fall of the castle 
to the Parliamentary forces, the interests of Lord 
Saye and Sele, its owner, were considered, and it 
was decided to destroy only the earth defences.18 
In 1648, however, that decision was reconsidered 
after a petition of Banbury inhabitants sought the 
demolition of the castle and the use of its materials 
in the repair of the town. The castle was purchased 
for £2,000, and demolished forthwith.!9 Two small 
buildings recently erected by Lord Saye and Sele, 
to accommodate his hundred court, were left 
standing.?° In 1712 there were ‘the remains of four 
bastions, a brook running without them’.2? The 
cottage in which the courts were held was later 
leased by the parish as a pest-house, and the other 


8 Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 8, mm. 19’-21Y. That 
was presumably the fish-pond from which fish were to be 
supplied on the king’s orders in 1254: Close R. 1253-4, 
18. Its site may have formed the ‘close called le Stewe’, 
containing 1 a., which was part of the castle precincts in 
1606: L.R. 2/196, f. 183%. 

9 Plan (1685) penes Lord Saye and Sele. 

10 The hypothesis in Potts, Hist. Banbury, 18-19, that 
the inner wall constituted a shell keep is unlikely since it 
assumes an area within the inner wall of less than } a. 
whereas the area within the wall (if correctly identified on 
the plan of 1685) was c. $a. 

11 Leland, Jtin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 39. 

12) (RY 2/196, f. 1837- 

13 'The only mention of the tower, in 1510, speaks of 
novum opus, which may mean that it had been recently 
built: Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 8, mm. 19-21’. 

4 L.R. 2/196, f. 183%; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 420, 425, 


432. 

1s Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 64; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1547-80, 
666. 

16 Letter Bk. of Sir Samuel Luke, ed. H. G. Tibbutt 
(Beds. Hist. Rec. Soc. xlii), 676-7, 688, 690, 691; Bodl. 
MS. Bodley 313, f. 82. 

17 J, Sprigge, Anglia Rediviva (Lond. 1647), 253. 

18 1. ¥. viii. 5516; C.F. v. 1025, 2500. 

19 C.F. v. 5746; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1654, 20. 

20 C.F. v. 598b-599a; O.R.O. Misc. Saye 1/1. 

21 W. Stukeley, Jtinerarium Curiosum (Lond. 1724), 48. 
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building, a stable or barn, was used as an airing 
house in connexion with the pest-house. In the 
mid 1gth century ‘Castle cottage’ was divided into 
two tenements, and the stable situated on Castle 
Wharf was used as a warehouse.?2 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. In the 
Anglo-Saxon period Banbury, along with Thame, 
Dorchester, and other Oxfordshire manors, formed 
part of a great estate belonging to the see of Dor- 
chester.#3 In 1070 the see of Dorchester was trans- 
ferred to Lincoln,?+ and the Bishop of Lincoln held 
Banbury in 1086.75 The bishops of Lincoln held in 
chief and during vacancies Banbury was in the 
king’s hands.2° The periods when the estate was 
under royal control for a year or more were 1166-73, 
1182-3, 1184-6, 1200-3, and 1206—13.27 It was 
perhaps because the bishop’s estate was from time 
to time in the king’s hand that in 1241 it was 
claimed that Banbury was ancient demesne of the 
Crown: on that occasion the plea seems to have been 
accepted, although it was not historically correct.# 
In the reign of Edward II the Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln bought the right to the custody of the see’s 
possessions during a vacancy.?9 

The division of Banbury into sub-manors and 
other estates after the Middle Ages reflected the 
organization of the medieval episcopal estate.3° 
Easington manor, for example, originated in a lease 
of the bishop’s demesne lands and some of his rights 
in Calthorpe and Neithrop, and a property described 
as the borough of Banbury derived from the 
bishop’s rights and rents in the town in the Middle 
Ages.3! Of the various administrative or jurisdic- 
tional units which might be termed Banbury manor 
in the Middle Ages only two survived as manors, 
the castle and hundred, which by the 16th century 
were regarded as a single indivisible property,32 and 
the borough. It was those that were meant by 18th- 
century references to the two manors of Banbury, 
‘the outer manor’ and ‘the manor within the town’.33 
Three estates which fell outside the central organiza- 
tion of the bishop’s estate were occasionally called 
Banbury manor. The first was an estate, principally 
tithes, which belonged to Eynsham Abbey, the 
second a property which belonged to the Lovel 
family.3+ The third, Easington manor, was occasion- 
ally described as the grange of Easington or manor 
of Banbury;35 the description was not wholly 


22 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 431. For the pest-house see 
below, p. 82. 

23° V.C.H: Oxon: vil. 170. 

24 Tbid. il. 4. 

25 Ibid. i. 402-3. Banbury is entered in Domesday Book 
under Dorchester hundred; in 1279, however, Thame and 
Dorchester were held as of the barony of Banbury: Rot. 
Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 724, 820. 

26 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705. 

27° Pipe R: 1167 (PRS 4x1), 5851108 (PRS. xi) 773 
1169 (P.R.S. xii), 45; 1170 (P:R’S. xv), 152-35 1172 
(PERS: xvi); 112501772) (P.R:S2 xviti)y 083 21861(P- Rs: 
xxxvi), 83; 1201 (P.R.S. N.S. xiv), 193; 1202 (P.R.S. N.s. 
KV), 2773) 1206 (P:R.S. N.S) xx), 08 72071(P:RISw Nis: 
Xxli), 13. 

28 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 117. This is one of the 
two earliest cases of the application of the phrase to an 
entire manor: R. S. Hoyt, ‘The nature and origins of the 
ancient demesne’, E.H.R. Ixv. 145-74. 

29 Cal. Pat. 1361-4, 350. 

30 See p. 71. 

3t See below. 
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inaccurate, for Easington consisted of the bishop’s 
demesne lands in what were, in effect, the fields of 
Banbury, but it is to be distinguished from estates 
more usually called Banbury manor. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s Banbury estate, except 
for Neithrop and Calthorpe, was sold to the Duke 
of Somerset in 1547.36 In 1550 he granted it (with 
the exception of Hardwick)37 to John Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northumberland,%8 
who in 1551 granted it to the Crown in exchange 
for other lands.39 

The BOROUGH of Banbury was included in 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s grant of his estate to the 
Duke of Somerset in 1547 and in the Duke of 
Northumberland’s exchange with the Crown in 
1551.49 When the new borough was incorporated in 
1554,*! property including rents, lands, and houses 
was retained by the Crown; in 1606 it comprised 
the rents of 76 free tenants (£7 9s. 6d.) and other 
property, notably houses and cottages in the town 
valued at c. £41 10s. and leased to the corporation 
in 1573 for 60 years.4? Other rights belonging to the 
old borough may have been separated from it, for 
in 1586 Catherine, relict of Henry, Earl of Northum- 
berland settled on Francis Fitton, her second 
husband, one-third of Banbury manor with view 
of frankpledge, fairs, and markets.43 In 1592 she 
settled the whole manor on Sir Charles Percy for 
life.44 _In 1620 Charles I granted an estate described 
as the borough of Banbury, valued at £20 16s. a year, 
to William White, William Steventon, and John 
Perkins. Sir Allen Apsley had an interest in it at 
his death in 1630, and in 1673 Johanna, relict of 
Rombolt Jacobson, brewer, of London, and 
Jacobson’s nephew John King, M.D., granted it to 
Henry Stokes of Banbury.45 Subsequently, prob- 
ably in 1676, John and Henry Stokes mortgaged it,#® 
and this was probably the intent of a lease of 1689 
or 1691 by John Stokes, mercer, of Banbury and his 
wife Bridget.47 The property may have been acquired 
later by the corporation, for in the early 18th cen- 
tury the only manorial lord within the town was said 
to be the mayor.48 

EASINGTON was first mentioned in 1279 as 
part of the hamlet of Calthorpe lying within the Ban- 
bury demesne of the Bishop of Lincoln.49 Evidently 
it was not then regarded as a manor, and it may not 
have been so considered until it was first leased out 
to farmers, at some date before 1431.5° The earliest 
surviving lease dates from 1435; by it the bishop 


32 See pp. 3, 40. 
33 Par. Colln. i. 21-22. 
34 See pp. 48-49. 
35 e.g. in a lease of 1520 cited in a survey of 1552: L.R. 
2/180, £. 133%. 
36 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 184; E 326/10707; Linc. Chapter 
Acts, 1536-47 (L.R.S. xiii), 150-2. 
37 See below. 
E 326/10652. 
Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 117-18. 
Ibid. 1547-8, 184; 1550-3, 117-18. 
See p. 73. 
42 LR. 2/196, ff. 180-4. 
43 C.P. 25(2)/261/Trin. 28 Eliz. I. 
C 142/248/22; see also C.P. 25(2)/262/Trin. 34 Eliz. I. 
Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3585; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1638-9, 


O.R.O., Misc. Gr. 1 d/o. 

Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3590. 
Par. Colln. i. 21-22. 

Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 706. 
Linc. Dioc. R.O., Bj 5/17/4. 
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leased for 20 years to John Danvers of Banbury 
the manor of Easington with the warren of Durden, 
fishing rights in the River Cherwell, and labour 
services from tenants in Neithrop and Calthorpe.5! 
The inclusion in the lease of amercements in the 
bishop’s court may mean that the bishop was 
already holding a court at Easington for his Neithrop 
and Calthorpe tenants, or else that their attendance 
at the lessee’s court was to replace their suit at 
a manorial court at Banbury. 

In 1505 Easington was leased for 15 years to Anne, 
relict of Sir William Danvers.5* She was dead by 
1520 when the lease expired, and a new lease for 
40 years was made to William Pierson, mercer, of 
Banbury.*3 Laurence Pierson was farmer of Easing- 
ton in 1540-1.54 By 1545 the lease had passed to 
John Crocker of Hook Norton, to hold to the use 
of his son-in-law Edward Hawten. In the same year 
the bishop leased Easington to his registrar, John 
Frankyshe of Neithrop for 50 years from the expiry 
of the current lease (i.e. 1561).55 This was one of 
a number of such advance leases of the episcopal 
estate made by Bishop Longland in the last years of 
his life.5¢ 

After 1551 the lordship of Easington seems to 
have remained with the Crown. There is no direct 
evidence later than 1638; then, as in a document 
dating from 1607 to 1625, £20 quit-rent was due to 
the Crown.5?7 By the 17th century the estate was 
usually referred to as Easington grange, being part 
of the manor of Banbury, and subsequently it became 
known as Easington grange or farm; in the early 
19th century maps of the lessee’s lands name the 
property as Easington farm, while those of the more 
extensive lands from which he drew tithes refer 
to them as belonging to the Banbury manor or 
Easington grange.%* 

The lessee in 1606 was Margaret Hawten, widow, 
whose lease had taken effect from the expiry or 
surrender of John Frankyshe’s rights.5? She was 
succeeded by her son Henry Hawten who in 1614 
obtained a grant of the freehold from the Crown. 
On Henry’s death in 1626 it passed to his eldest 
son Thomas who in 1637 conveyed the estate to 
his mother, Mary Hawten.®! The following year 
Thomas Hawten, with his mother and wife Katharine 
sold it to Robert Barber of Adderbury.®? At that 
date it comprised Easington Farm and c. 130 a. of 
arable adjoining, two meadow closes, and two other 
closes. It was increased by the acquisition of 40 a. 
in Berrymoor from the Vivers family, and in 1694 
was said to contain 200 acres. In 1647 it was 
entailed on the male heirs of Robert Barber’s son 
William,°+ and was settled in 1686 on William’s son 


St Cat. Anct. D. i, C 1184. 

52 Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. Accts. 8, mm. 19%—21". 

53 L.R. 2/180, f. 133V. 

54 B.M. Harl. MS. 7505, f. 15 

55 Linc. Chapter Acts, T536- 47 (L.R.S. xiii), 103-4. 

56 Ibid. p. xxiii 

37 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. V 1/9; MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 
2100/2, no. 25 
Bod. Mss. d.d. Risley D. EDGS/ 15 103) 0,2 
L.R. 2/196, f. 180° 
Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. Wasd hte 
iid.) 1/3,'6, 7. 

Ibid.; ibid. D. hy i ie de 
Ibid. "A. V 1/4, 65 O.R.O., Misc. Pe. 1/2-5. 

66 Bodl. MSS. oe Risley A. V 2/8, 12, 13; A. V 4/1-4; 
A. V 5/2-4. 


62 Ibid. A. V 1/8, 9. 
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Robert, on his marriage to Anne, daughter of Sir 
Edward Waldo.®s In 1734 Edward Barber was in 
possession and from 1760 to 1817 it belonged to 
John Barber and his son John.® Susan, sister of 
John (III) Barber (d. 1854), married Robert Wells, 
and their daughter Susannah, who married the 
Revd. William Cotton Risley, inherited the Barber 
property. The trustees of W. C. Risley were owners 
in 1910.97 

Unlike the Hawtens, the Barbers seem never to 
have lived at Easington, and probably let the estate 
from the first. The earliest extant lease is to John 
Wells of Fritwell in 1734, but Samuel Grant of 
Easington, whose will was proved in 1716, was 
almost certainly one of his predecessors.® During 
the period 1787-1804 the lessee was John Johnson, 
in 1809-17 Edmund Gibbs of Easington Grange, in 
1817-31 Thomas Stevens, and 1831-50 William 
Jones. From 1858 William Denchfield was lessee, 
and the Denchfields were still farming Easington 
in 1920; W. E. Denchfield was resident in 1928 but 
was no longer described as a farmer, and Miss M. E. 
Denchfield was living there in 1939.7° 

The wording of a lease of Easington in 1510 
suggests that there was then no manor-house on the 
estate, but in 1602 the west gate of the royal 
manor-house, grange, or farm of Easington was 
mentioned.7! In his will dated 1618 Henry Hawten, 
the lessee, included his house at Easington among 
his bequests.72 Easington Farm was extensively 
repaired or enlarged in 1793.73 Part of the farm- 
house, No. 50 Oxford Road, a stone-built, 17th- 
century house, survives: it is two-storied with 
two gabled attic dormers, and the front contains 
three mullioned and transomed two-light wooden 
casement windows and a plain 1gth-century door 
frame. 

The land of the Bishop of Lincoln’s tenants in 
Neithrop and Calthorpe fields, like the demesne 
centred on Easington, seems to have retained its 
identity as an estate after the break-up of the bishop’s 
estate. While the land belonged to the bishop its 
tenants probably paid suit to the lessee’s court at 
Easington, and possibly to one of the bishop’s courts 
in Banbury as well. In 1547, however, NEITH ROP 
and CALTHORPE were among the lordships and 
manors which Bishop Holbech granted to the Crown 
in return for lands in Lincolnshire.74 Rights over the 
tenants’ land of the former episcopal estate in 
Calthorpe and Neithrop seem to have passed to the 
Cope family, which also held property there which 
had been included in the Duke of Somerset’s grant 
of Hardwick to Anthony Cope in 1548.75 The Copes 
had already appeared as free tenants of holdings in 


67 Bod. cal. of Risley deeds; O.R.O., S. & F. colln. temp. 
box 6, bdle. N. 

68 Bodl. MS. dd. Risley A. V 2/8. 

69 Ibid. A. V 4/1-4; A. V 5/2-4; O.R.O., RI/8, 12, 15; 
Bodl. tithe map 30. 

70 Rusher’s Banbury Dir.; Kelly's Dir. Oxon. (1920 and 
later edns.). 

7 Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. Accts. 8, mm. 19’-21"; MS. 
d.d. Risley A. VII 1/3. 

72 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. V 1/3. 

73 Tbid. 4/2. 

74 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 184; Rymer, Foedera, vi (3), 164-5; 
Linc. Chapter Acts, 1547-59 (L.R.S. xv), 1-2, 4. 

75 E 326/12107. For the Cope family see below, pp. 45-46; 
G.E.C. Baronetage, i. 36-37. 
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Neithrop in 1525 and 1537.76 In 1571 Anthony Cope 
confirmed the lease of a piece of waste in Neithrop 
which had been made during his minority,77 
and in 1575 a detailed survey was drawn up of 
his lands ‘within the lordship of Neithrop and Cal- 
thorpe’.7?2 The property was then in the hands of 
tenants; the survey deals, despite its title, only 
with the fields and tenements in Neithrop, and any 
rights which the Copes had in Calthorpe are not 
included.79 
In the early 17th century the Copes granted the 

freehold of much of their Neithrop land to their 
lessees, 8° and no further reference has been found to 
manorial rights there. In 1760, however, Sir Mon- 
noux Cope held six yardlands in Neithrop;*! in the 
same year he leased 60 acres there to William Gunn, 
in 1774 Sir Mordaunt Cope leased premises in 
Neithrop to the same tenant,8? and the Copes 
retained some Neithrop property into the 2oth 
century.®3 Among the numerous other small estates 
into which Neithrop was divided may be mentioned 
the six-yardland holding of the Hobart family, 
which passed in the late 18th century to the North 
family, earls of Guilford, and was still held by them 
in 1910.84 

An estate in Calthorpe, centred on Calthorpe 
House, and known as CALTHORPE MANOR 
was held by Henry Hawten in 1614. Although there 
are earlier references to Calthorpe House and to 
lands held with it, it would be mistaken to assume 
that there was an established landed estate attached 
to the house before the 17th century. It is clear that 
Calthorpe House had been owned previously by 
the Copes of Hanwell and by the Danvers family; 
and it is possible that in the 14th century the house 
was owned by the Brancasters, whose arms are on 
a piece of early glass in the house.§5 The first 
reference to a Brancaster in Banbury is to Richard, 
who was vicar in 1300; in 1318 John Brancaster of 
Banbury was involved in an affray; and in 1354 
John Brancaster and his wife Margaret held an 
estate in Banbury, Calthorpe, and Wickham.*¢ John 
received the highest assessment for the poll tax of 
1379-81 and in 1378 granted land in Banbury to the 
hospital of St. John.87 He was dead by 1392.88 His 
daughter Agnes married Richard Danvers of Epwell, 
and in 1394 his brother Richard, of Rothley (? Leics.), 
chaplain, released to Richard Danvers his rights 
in an estate in Banbury, Calthorpe, and Wickham 
formerly held by John, Margaret, and their son 
John.*9 In 1441 John Danvers held 64 yardlands in 
Calthorpe (although the land probably lay in 
Neithrop fields) and considerable property elsewhere 
in Banbury.% In 1555 George Danvers of Calthorpe 

76 E 326/9437; 11075—-8, 11200. 

77 Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/179. 

78 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 454. 

79 For these see below. 

81 O.R.O., incl. award. 

82 Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/822-6. 

83 O.R.O., land tax assess. 1910. 

84 O.R.O., Neithrop incl. award; ibid. land tax assess. 
1785, 1795, 1910. 

85 See below. 

86 B.M. Harl. MS. 6951, f. 119; Cal. Pat. 1317-21, 
100; Cat. Anct. D. i, D 588. 

87 E 179/161/46; Macnamara, Danvers Family, 92. 

88 Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 180. 

89 Macnamara, Danvers Family, 84; Cat. Anct. D. i, 


80 See p. 54. 


Bers. 
9° Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. For the Danvers of Calthorpe 
see Macnamara, Danvers Family, 95, 155, 177, 188, 516-17. 


sold to Henry Andrews and others common rights 
in Calthorpe, where he held 7 yardlands; the yard- 
lands, which were sold shortly afterwards, actually 
lay in Calthorpe fields and are almost certainly 
not identifiable with the 64 yardlands of 1441. 
John Danvers died in 1591 leaving Calthorpe House 
to his eldest son George, and other property in 
Calthorpe (formerly part of the St. John’s Hospital 
estate) to another son John. Before 1601 George 
sold Calthorpe House, and presumably lands with 
it, to Sir Anthony Cope.° 

In 1604 Cope settled on his third son, Richard, 
who was marrying Anna, daughter of William Walter 
of Wimbledon (Surr.), an estate which included, 
among other properties, Calthorpe House, 9 yard- 
lands in Calthorpe fields, and 15 houses in Banbury. 
The estate was described as Calthorpe manor, but it 
seems to have been quite distinct from Cope’s other 
estate ‘in the lordship of Neithrop and Calthorpe’. 
The Copes may have leased Calthorpe House to 
the Hawtens,°5 who by 1614 had acquired the free- 
hold: in 1614 Henry Hawten settled the house 
and the adjacent closes, with other lands recently 
acquired in Calthorpe, on himself and his wife 
Mary, daughter of Sir John Doyley of Chislehamp- 
ton.%° The Hawtens also held Easington, with which 
the Calthorpe property descended until 1638 when 
the Easington estate was sold. The Calthorpe estate, 
which at that date comprised Calthorpe House, its 
adjacent barns and closes, lands between the Blox- 
ham and Broughton roads at Crouch Hill and 
Berrymoor, anda large number of closes, apparently 
mostly between the Oxford Road and the River 
Cherwell, was settled in 1638 to the use of several 
members of the Hawten family.97 In 1641 the estate 
was settled, assuring the life interest of Henry 
Hawten’s relict, Mary, with reversion to her son 
Thomas and his wife Katharine, daughter of Sir 
William Dunch.% Mary, daughter of Thomas and 
Katharine, married William Morgan. She died in 
1652,99 and Morgan was in possession of Calthorpe 
House in 1665.1 In 1680 Katharine Hawten and her 
grandson Hawten Maria Morgan sold the estate to 
Sir John Read of Brocket Hall (Herts.).? Sir John 
Read died in 1711; his heirs were four sisters,3 and 
the Calthorpe estate was included in the share of 
Mary Read. She died between 1752 and 1754 and 
the residuary legatee of her estate was her sister 
Dorothea’s son, Sir James Dashwood.4+ Neither 
the Reads nor the Dashwoods lived at Calthorpe. 
In 1720 the house was occupied by a Mrs. Elmes,5 
and in 1723 it was leased to Thomas Cobb, weaver, 
already the occupant.6 The Cobbs lived there for 
over acentury and used part of the house as a woollen 


9t Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. IX 1/7. 

92 Macnamara, Danvers Family, 523-4. 

93 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VI 1/1. 

9 See above. 

95 Macnamara, Danvers Family, 524. 

96 Bodl. MSS. d.d. Risley A. V 1/1, 2. 

97 Ibid. A. V 1/8, 9. 

98 O.R.O. Dash. IV/iii/7, 8. 

99 Baptism and Burial Reg. of Banbury (Banbury Hist. 
Soc. vii), 259. 

1 Hearth Tax Oxon. 154. The relationships of the 
Hawtens are worked out from O.R.O. Dash. IV/iii/7-15, 
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O.R.O. Dash. IV/iii/18—22. 
J. Townsend, The Oxfordshire Dashwoods, 13. 
O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 43 R, 71 A. 
O.R.O. Dash. X/i/26. 
Ibid. IV/vii/2. 
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manufactory. Sir James Dashwood mortgaged his 
Calthorpe estate from 1754 and was constantly 
embarrassed by his son’s debts. After Sir James’s 
death in 1779 Sir Henry Watkin Dashwood con- 
tinued to run into debt and in 1797 his Calthorpe 
estate was vested in trustees to be sold. In 1801 it 
was purchased by another Thomas Cobb, already 
the lessee.” 

Thomas Cobb mortgaged the estate in 1802 and 
experienced some difficulties before finally paying 
off the mortgage in 1815. In 1821 he died, having 
devised his estate to J. W. Golby and William 
Meyrick to sell, and his son Thomas, who lived at 
Calthorpe House, purchased the estate and im- 
mediately mortgaged it. In 1832 he was declared a 
bankruptand the estate was assigned to Samuel Huck- 
vale and William Milward: at that date Cobb was 
described as a paper-maker, dealer, and chapman.® 
In 1833 Timothy Rhodes Cobb, a banker, and 
Edward Cobb jointly purchased the Calthorpe 
estate. In 1835 they divided it into two parts, each 
holding one part in severalty: Calthorpe House and 
Calthorpe manor or reputed manor fell to Edward 
Cobb who retained both until 1875.9 In the 1830s 
much of the Calthorpe estate was sold off in lots of 
varying size, many of them small building plots in 
the Calthorpe area.'° Between 1858 and 1872 
Calthorpe House was leased to the Draper family," 
and then to Alexander Wilson. In 1875 Edward 
Cobb sold the house and grounds to William 
Shilson of Banbury, wool-stapler, who in the same 
year sold part of the property including the eastern 
part of the house to Joseph Lumbert of Banbury, 
clothier.!2 The house formed part of a private 
school for girls in the early part of the 20th cen- 
tury.%3 

Calthorpe House'™ has suffered much unsym- 
pathetic alteration, and has had two other houses 
built up against its south side, with the result that 
it has come to be known merely as No. 9 Dashwood 
Terrace. It is built of the local ironstone and con- 
sists of two parallel, two-storied ranges which 
present their gable-ends to the front. Placed 
asymmetrically against the front is a large, two- 
storied entrance porch, finished with a crenellated 
parapet. The south range is probably the earlier, to 
judge from the character of its masonry and of its 
roof-structure, which has a badly mutilated arch- 
braced collar-beam truss with curved struts from 
collar to principals, suggestive of a 15th- or early 
16th-century date. The north range and the 
entrance porch may have been added at the same 
time, probably in the late 16th or early 17th century. 
In the window over the porch are three panels of 
enamelled glass, thought to be late 16th century, 
bearing the arms of John Brancaster, of Robert 
Doyley and his wife Edith, and of George Danvers 
of Calthorpe (d. 1575) and his wife Margaret Doyley. 
The door-surround bears the arms of the Hawten 
family, who acquired the house between 1604 and 


7 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 43 R, 71 A; Townsend, Oxford- 
shire Dashwoods, 30. 

.R.O., S. & F. colln. 43 R, 71 A. His paper-making 

neem was located at North Newington: V.C.H. Oxon. 
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9 oro. r & F. colln. 72 F. 

10 Tbid. 72 M 

11 E. Draper, ‘Calthorpe House. 
O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 72 F. 
Draper, Calthorpe House. 
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1614. The porch is curiously shallow, projecting 
only 2 ft. 10 ins., but some cutting away of the 
main wall of the house allows an internal depth of 
2 ft. 6 ins. Even odder is the disproportionately 
low ground story, apparently designed to fit the 
floor-levels of an existing building. However, this 
disproportion is adjusted by a grand door-surround, 
rising well above the sill-level of the first-floor 
window. The doorway has a simple ovolo-moulded 
frame with flattened four-centred head, but above 
it is a big curvilinear gable, decked with finials and 
with the Hawten arms in its centre flanked by a pair 
of columns. In the upper story of the porch is a great 
twelve-light window with slender hollow-moulded 
mullions and transoms, which was originally flanked, 
at either side of the porch, by a pair of six-light 
windows under a continuation of the same drip- 
mould; the window on the north side, however, has 
been almost entirely destroyed. 

A further remodelling in late-18th- or early-19th- 
century Gothic transformed the north face of the 
house into the principal facade, with an imposing 
gabled projection at the west end containing an 
ornate entrance porch. Leading out of this porch 
is the only internal feature of note, a room of the 
same period with a ribbed vault of plaster and 
niches round the walls with four-centred arched 
heads. A corbel bears the arms of the Cobb family. 

To the west of the house, and linked to it by later 
buildings, is a late-16th- or 17th-century stone 
range, probably part of the service quarters. It has 
the remains of an original chimney-piece on the 
ground floor, and a three-light mullioned window 
on the floor above. Much of the exterior is obscured 
by the modern factory buildings which surround it. 

In the Middle Ages Hardwick was closely con- 
nected with Bourton (in Cropredy), forming a 
tenurial and economic community within the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s estate.!5 In 1224 the Bishop of Lincoln 
granted to William of Hardwick for life 14 yardland 
in Bourton and a house in Hardwick.’ 'The over- 
lordship of HARDWICK was held by the bishops 
of Lincoln until sold in 1547 to the Duke of Somer- 
set.17 In 1548 Somerset sold the overlordship to 
Sir Anthony Cope.!8 

It is possible that the Bishop of Lincoln’s entire 
property in Hardwick was leased for a time during 
the Middle Ages to the Rose family; in the poll 
tax of 1379-81 William Rose, free tenant, at 6s. 8d. 
was the only man assessed at more than 1s. under 
the heading ‘Little Bourton and Hardwick’, while 
in 1385 John Rose, king’s squire, was granted free 
warren in an unidentified Hardwick manor in 
Oxfordshire.!9 In 1496 the Bishop of Lincoln leased 
Hardwick manor, with all his lands and fishing rights 
there, to William Cope for 99 years.?° Cope settled 
the lease on his son Anthony (later Sir Anthony) in 
tail male.?! Before his death William Cope augmen- 
ted his Hardwick estate by acquiring lands from the 
Danvers family.?2 


14 The following description of the house was written 
by Mr. J. M. W. Laithwaite. 

1s See pp. 54-55 16 Fines Oxon. 72. 

17 Gal. Pat. 1547-8, 184; E 326/10707; Linc. Chapter 
Acts, 1536-47 (L.R.S. xiii), 150-2. 
E 326/12107. 
E 179/161/46; Cal. Chart. R. 1341-1417, 300. 
Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/90; cf. B.M. Add. Ch. 567. 
Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/104. 
Ibid. 102. 
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In 1548, at the request of the Duke of Somerset, 
John Cope relinquished his own and his heirs’ 
claims to the manor, the freehold of which was then 
sold to Sir Anthony Cope.?3 Sir Anthony died in 
15517+ and Hardwick seems to have reverted to 
Stephen Cope who before 1558 had assigned it to 
Elizabeth, relict of Edward Cope of Hardwick.5 
In 1560 Elizabeth assigned it to her father, Walter 
Mohun, who, when she remarried the follow- 
ing year, granted it to her second husband, George 
Carleton of Walton-on-Thames (Surr.).2¢ In 1573 
George Carleton and Elizabeth sold the reversion 
of the manor to Sir Anthony Cope of Hanwell; 
he settled it on his son William and William’s 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George Chaworthe, 
in 1602, entailing it on their heirs male.?7 Sir 
William was M.P. for Banbury in the first three 
parliaments of James I, and resided at Hardwick 
until his father’s death in 1614.28 With the con- 
sent of his brother Richard he leased the manor 
for the benefit of his son and heir John (later 
Sir John) in 1631.29 Sir William died in 1637 and 
Sir John in 1638.3° The following are known 
to have been lords thereafter: John’s son Sir 
Anthony (1668),3! Sir Anthony’s brother Sir John 
(1677), Jonathan Cope of Ranton (Staffs.), on whom 
the manor was settled in 1688, and the latter’s 
grandson, Sir Jonathan Cope of Bruern.3? Sir 
Jonathan died in 1765, his grandson and successor 
Charles in 1781, and the latter’s son Sir Charles 
a few months later.33 The Hardwick estate was then 
divided between his sisters Arabella Diana and 
Catherine Ann.3+ Arabella Diana married John 
Frederick Sackville, Duke of Dorset, and Catherine 
Ann married George, Lord Strathavon, later Earl of 
Aboyne.35 From 1727 the estate had been mortgaged 
to various members of the Jenkinson family.3° In 
1800 the estate was sold to Samuel Gist of Worming- 
ton Grange (Glos.), in whose family it remained 
until the early 20th century: it was held by Samuel 
Gist’s executors (c. 1815-25), Josiah Gist (1825, 
1841), William Gist of Dixton (Glos.) as trustee 
for Samuel Gist of Wormington Grange (Glos.),37 
a minor (1852), and Samuel (d. 1905), who was of 
unsound mind. In 1906 William Lindsey paid land 
tax as owner-occupier and was still there in 1939.38 
In 1968 the owner was R. S. Lindsey. 

About 1540 the Copes’ house at Hardwick was 
described as ‘an old manor place’. It is said to 
have stood on a hill a little to the north of the present 
farm-house,3? which, however, contains details 
(ancient ceiling beams, stone flooring, and stone 


23 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/108; E 326/12107. It may have 
been for Hardwick manor that Cope paid Somerset £400 
in 1550 and £400 in 1551, entered on the duke’s account 
as ‘for a purchase of land’: B.M. Egerton MS. 2815. 

24 D.N.B. 

25 Hants Ley 43 M. 48/124-5. 


26 Ibid. 125 27 Tbid. 303. 
28) Heis eee ‘of Hardwick’ in 1611: ibid. 304. 

29 Ibid. 305. 

30 See V.C.H. Oxon. ix. 116 for details of the 


Copes. 

31 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/370-2. He died in 1675: Life and 
Times of Anthony ee (O.H.S. xxi), ii. 316-17. 

32 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/514; O.R.O. Misc. Mo. 1/3, 6 
B.M. Add. MS. 38477, ff. 207-11. 

33 V.C.H. Oxon. ix. 116. 

34 Kent R.O., U 269 T 80/3. 

35 Burke, Extinct & Dormant Baronetcies, 130-1. 

36 B.M. Add. MS. 38477, ff. 207-11; O.R.O. Misc. Mo. 
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doorways with four-centred heads) which may date 
from the early 16th century, and a massive central 
stack and large two-light 16th-century windows of 
a quality usually found in dwellings of the manor- 
house class. The house is a two-storied ironstone 
building on an E-shaped plan with some later 
brick additions: to the south are ancient fish-ponds. 

Wickham was the only outlying portion of the 
ancient parish of Banbury to be distinguished by 
name in Domesday Book. In 1086 two hides of 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s ‘inland’ in Wickham were 
held by Robert, presumably Robert son of Waukelin 
who at some time before 1109 granted the tithes of 
Wickham to Eynsham Abbey and who in 1086 was 
tenant of a mill on the bishop’s Banbury estates.4° 
Before 1158 Henry II confirmed WICKHAM 
manor to the bishop, to be held as his predecessors 
had held it in Henry I’s reign." Like other fees of 
the bishop’s Banbury estates, its overlordship was 
regarded as an appurtenance of the castle and 
hundred, and passed successively to the Duke of 
Somerset (1547), the Duke of Northumberland, and 
the Crown (1551), which leased it to the Fiennes 
family.42 

Wickham was held by tenants for military service 
at an early date. In 1279 it was held of the bishop 
for the service of 1 knight’s fee, suit of court at 
Banbury, and 40 days’ duty at Banbury castle in 
time of war.43 Robert of Stoke held 3 fees of the 
bishop ¢. 1210 in Wickham, Epwell, Fawler, and 
Swalcliffe; it was probably the same fees that 
Richard of Stoke had held in 1166.44 It is argued 
elsewhere that Robert of Stoke is probably identifi- 
able with Robert de Wykeham, whose widow 
Avice was granted one-third of Wickham in dower 
by her son Ralph in 1218.45 It was presumably 
Ralph who in 1224 sold 16 a. of meadow and pasture 
in Banbury to the Bishop of Lincoln, and was 
recorded as lord of Wickham in 1238 and 1239.4° 
Robert de Wykeham who was lord in 1279 is 
probably identifiable with Robert de Wykeham who 
in 1316 held Swalcliffe and Wickham jointly with 
Simon Danvers.‘7 This joint tenure may be early 
evidence of the division which appears in the manor 
soon afterwards. At his death in 1331 John of 
Bloxham held 4 knight’s fee in Wickham, his heir 
being his brother William, son of Robert Hikeman 
of Bloxham, who was over 60 years old.48 This 
family does not appear again in connexion with 
Wickham, and its share was probably merged with 
that of the Ardens who held the other half of 


Wickham. Possibly Sir Robert Wykeham granted 
37 Kent R.O., U 269 E 321/1. For the Gist family see 
V.C.H. Glos. vi. 192. 

38 O.R.O. land tax assess.; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939). 

39 Leland, Itin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 38-40; Beesley, 
Hist. Banbury, 1gl. 

409 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 403; Eynsham Cart. i. 37. 

41 Reg. ea i. 99. 

42, Seep 

43 Rot. Priced (Rec. Com.), ii. 

44 Bk. of Fees, i. 39; Red. BR. ber (Rolls Ser.), i. 375. 
45 See p. 229; Fines Oxon. 59-60. The surname was 
derived from this Wickham, but has retained its original 
form. 

46 Fines Oxon. 70; Reg. Antiquiss. iii. 268-9; Eynsham 
Cart. i. 4-5, 167-8. 

47 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 708; Feud. Aids, iv. 166. 
48 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 268. John of Bloxham had the 
highest assessments in Wickham for the subsidies of 
1306 and 1327: E 179/161/9, 10. 
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half to the Ardens along with Swalcliffe manor in 
1323, to solve his financial difficulties.49 Sir Robert 
Arden was granted free warren in Wickham in 
1327; on his death in 1331 the marriage of his son 
and heir Giles and the custody of his lands was 
granted to Nicole, his relict, who married Sir 
Thomas Wale.s° Wickham then became the subject, 
along with Swalcliffe and other Arden lands, of 
a prolonged law-suit between the Wale family and 
Elizabeth Wykeham, relict of Sir Robert Wykeham, 
who attempted to recover her husband’s property.5! 
The Wykehams were finally successful and in 1346 
Sir Robert Wykeham was returned as lord of 
Wickham.5? It was probably part of Wickham 
(described as lying in Banbury and Bodicote) 
which in 1412 owed military service to Sir Thomas 
Wykeham.s3 Meanwhile by an unexplained final 
concord of 1399 William Greville and his wife Joan 
conveyed the manors of Horley, Wickham, and 
Ilbury (in Deddington) to John Greville and William 
Colyns, clerk.5+ By 1428, however, the manor, 
described as formerly Robert Wykeham’s, had 
passed successively to Sir Richard Archer and his 
unnamed heir, who held it for 1 knight’s fee.55 This 
heir was probably his daughter Joan, wife of Sir John 
Dynham; the latter was tenant of the manor in 1441, 
and it was among the properties listed in the inquisi- 
tion after his death in 1458.5¢ 

The evidence for the later descent of Wickham is 
fragmentary, but it is clear that the manor followed 
the descent of other Dynham property, for after the 
death of Sir John Dynham (son of the above Sir 
John) in 1501 it was divided among four coheirs; 
these were Elizabeth and Joan, sisters of the younger 
Sir John, and his nephews Sir Edmund Carew, son 
of Margery Dynham, and Sir John Arundell, son of 
Katherine Dynham.57 For some time the four parts 
of the manor followed separate descents. Sir Michael 
Dormer of Ascot acquired one part in 1544 from 
Christopher Light, who had acquired it in 1540 
from John Croke and his wife Prudence.5® In the 
same year Dormer was licensed to acquire the 
quarter held by Sir William Fitzwilliam and his 
wife Anne, granddaughter of Elizabeth Dynham by 
her second husband Sir John Sapcotes.59 In 1552 
he held x knight’s fee in ‘Wickham in Swalcliffe’; 
like his predecessors in the Middle Ages he owed 
40 days’ castle guard in time of war.® The fate of 
the Dormer portion is not known, but it probably 
passed to the Compton family who, elsewhere, were 
already holding the portion of at least one of the 
original Dynham coheirs, Sir Edmund Carew.®! 
Moreover, in 1586 Sir Henry Compton and his wife 
Anne conveyed three-quarters of Wickham manor 
to Anthony Bustard, who had been holding the 


49 See 

5° Cal. Chert. R. 1327-41, 91; Cal. Pat. 1338-40, 242. 

5t See p. 230. 

52 Feud. Aids, iv. 175. 

53 Cal. of Pleas and Memoranda Rolls of the City of 
London, 1413-37, ed. A. H. Thomas, 24. 

54 C.P. 25(1)/191/71. 

55 Feud. Aids, iv. 185. 

56 Cf. V.C.H. Oxon. vi. 304; Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

57 Cf. V.C.H. Oxon. vi. 304-5. 

58 C.P. 40/1120, m. 8d.; C.P. 25(2)/34/228. 

59 LL. & P. Hen. VIII, xix (2), p. 476. 

60 L.R. 2/189, f. 132. 

61 V.C.H. Oxon. vi. 304-5. 

62 C.P. 25(2)/197/Trin. 28 Eliz. I; C.P. 25(2)/62/494/ 
Mich. 6 Edw. VI. 
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remaining quarter, the Arundell portion, since 
1552.9 In 1601 William and Anthony Bustard 
and others conveyed the manor to Thomas Cham- 
berlayne.®3 It continued in the hands of the 
Chamberlayne family until 1681, when Wickham 
was among the properties to be settled by Sir 
Thomas Chamberlayne on his daughter Penelope 
on her intended marriage to Robert (later Sir 
Robert) Dashwood; Sir Thomas died within a 
year but his will confirmed the settlement, and the 
marriage took place in 1682. On Sir Robert’s death 
in 1734 the manor passed to his grandson Sir James, 
and in 1779 to James’s son, Sir Henry Watkin 
Dashwood, by whom the property was sold, 
mostly before 1801.6 By 1804 Wickham was divided 
between two principal landowners, Samuel Gist 
(who had purchased Hardwick at about the same 
time) and James King.®5 The Gist portion followed 
the descent of Hardwick until the 2oth century. 
James King’s estate (Wickham Park and Park farm) 
was purchased, probably in 1817, by Daniel Stuart, 
a journalist and newspaper proprietor, who owned 
Wickham Park at his death in 1846.97 His wife Mary 
was still living at Wickham in 1848 but in 1850 it 
was sold to Thomas, Viscount Parker, and others. 
Those men may have been mortgagees of Daniel 
Hale Webb, mentioned in the deed, for in 1851 
Captain John Webb, and in 1853 Isabella, daughter 
of Daniel Hale Webb, were paying land tax at 
Wickham. In the period 1855-65 C. Vickers and 
in 1866 William Mewburn occupied the estate, and 
Mewburn later purchased it, probably in 1868 when 
he was assigned the lease of tithes there.68 Mewburn, 
a prominent Wesleyan businessman, played an 
important part in the life of the Banbury Methodist 
community ;®9 his son-in-law Robert William Perks, 
later M.P. for Louth (Lincs.) and President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, purchased Wickham Park 
from him in 1903,'and was still there in 1915.7° Later 
occupants were Major Eric Crossley (1920, 1928), 
and Arthur Turberville Smith-Bingham (1939).7! 
In 1969 Wickham Park was a girl’s public school, 
Tudor Hall School. 

The house was extensively rebuilt in the early 
19th century and the only remains of Chamber- 
layne’s house are datestones of 1614, 1616, 1617, and 
1619, and a 17th-century range (half H-plan, facing 
east) to the north-east of the present house. The 
range is a much altered two-storied ironstone 
ashlar building with an offset base. The three- and 
four-light stone mullioned windows, and part of the 
stone coping, are original. A stone gateway to the 
south-east of this range, although restored, contains 
original strapwork, an achievement of the quartered 
arms of Chamberlayne, and a sundial. No trace 
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survives of the medieval manor-house which Robert 
Arden was licensed to crenellate in 1330.7? Accord- 
ing to Beesley? the house contained a chapel from 
which the Dashwoods recovered armorial glass, 
placing it in the chancel of Kirtlington church. 
Entries of marriages celebrated in Wickham Chapel 
occur in Banbury parish registers from 1701 on- 
wards.74 

The estate attached to Banbury PREBEND or 
rectory75 comprised land and tithes; although there 
was probably no demesne arable, courts were held 
for the tenants, heriots were paid, and the organiza- 
tion of the estate was that of a manor.76 During 
vacancies in the prebend the estate was taken into 
the king’s hands. The earliest record of it occurs 
on the Pipe Roll for 1185—-6.77 In 1346-7 it was 
seized by the Crown because the prebendary was 
an alien, Ugolino de Adigheriis.7? Otherwise the 
prebendaries seem to have been undisturbed in 
their estate. In 1536 the prebendary Matthew 
Smith leased the prebend to John Frankyshe for 
30 years, and in 1537 the bishop granted to 
Frankyshe and William Robyns the next presenta- 
tion to the prebend itself.79 In 1547 the Bishop of 
Lincoln sold the advowson of the prebend to the 
Duke of Somerset.8° Shortly afterwards the pre- 
bendary, Harry Parrye, presumably the nominee of 
Frankyshe and Robyns, sold his rights to Sir John 
Thynne and Robert Keylewey, who in turn sold 
them in 1550 to Sir Edward Seymour, son of the 
Duke of Somerset.*! 

Although the prebend as an ecclesiastical office 
was dissolved the estate continued in existence. 
The Duke of Northumberland acquired the pro- 
perty in or before 15518 when he conveyed it to the 
Crown.®3 In 1563 a new lease of the prebend, for 
21 years, was made to William Cornwall, who had 
married John Frankyshe’s relict,’ and in 1568 
another 21-year lease, in reversion, was granted to 
Richard Fiennes.85 Presumably his family was in 
occupation of the property when, in 1589, the 
Queen granted it to the Bishop of Oxford.*6 

The property was thenceforth retained by the 
bishops of Oxford, who probably leased it from the 
first. In 1606 the lease was held by Richard, Lord 
Saye and Sele;87 in 1616 it was leased to Richard’s 
son William, and came by assignment to the Vivers 
family by the late 1620s. In 1650 Robert Vivers 
held it and in the 1650s it passed to Edward 
Darnelly, who was still holding it in 1672.88 In the 
17th century leases were for three lives.89 From at 
least 1740 the estate was held by, or for the use of, 
the Paynton and Pigott families, who were related 
through the marriage (in 1770) of Dolly, daughter 


72 Cal. Pat. 1327-30, 515. 

73 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 160-1. 

+ Ibid.; Marriage Reg. of Banbury (Banbury Hist. Soc. 
ii), 126-7. 

ey For the composition and value of the estatesee pp. 95- 
9 

7° EB 372/194, M. 4 

77 Pipe R. 1186 aa R S. xxxvi), 83. 

78 E 372/194, m. 43; Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), ii. 
185. For the prolonged dispute over the prebend see Le 
Neve, Fasti, i. 31, xii. 19. 

79 Cal. Pat. 1560-3, 494; Linc. Chapter Acts, 1536-47, 26. 

80 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 184. 81 E 326/10575. 

82 Payment is entered on the Duke of Somerset’s 
estate accounts, 1548-51: B.M. Egerton MS. 2815. 

83 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 117-18. 

84 Ibid. 1560-3, 494. 
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of Richard and Susannah Paynton, and Francis 
Pigott.9%° The son of Dolly and Francis, Payn- 
ton Pigott, who in 1835 changed his name to Paynton 
Pigott Stainsby Conant, was lessee in 1852 when 
the Banbury tithes were commuted. In 1866 the 
reversion of the estate was purchased by his son 
Richard and Shreeve Botry Pigott,9' and its sub- 
sequent descent is not known. 

From 1805 three smaller portions of the prebendal 
estate were leased separately.°? The first, various 
meadow closes (c. 30 a.) leased in 1805 to Fiennes 
Wykeham has not been traced further. Another 
portion, Hardwick Bridge Marsh and a 13-acre 
close, was leased to the occupants of Grimsbury 
mill, the Atkins family until 1848 and the Field 
family until 1867 when Robert Field purchased 
the reversion.°3 The third portion, comprising the 
tithes of Wickham and a tithe barn in Banbury, was 
leased separately to a trustee of the Pigott family in 
1805. In 1808 the Wickham tithes were divided into 
three and leased to Wickham landowners. Samuel 
Gist and his successors leased the largest share, and 
when the Wickham tithes were commuted in 1852 
William Gist held the tithes of 525 acres. James 
King leased the tithes of the Wickham Park estate, 
and in 1851 his successor in that estate was lessee 
of tithes from 303 acres. The smallest share of the 
Wickham tithes was leased in 1808 to Thomas 
Cobb, John Barber, and Richard Roberts. In 1826 
the lease was renewed to Cobb and Barber. After 
Cobb’s bankruptcy his moiety of the lease was 
purchased by the Tawney family and in 1849 
Archer Robert Tawney sold it to W. L. Lampet of 
Tadmarton House. In 1851 John Barber, as trustee 
for himself and Lampet, held the great tithes of 
71 actes.o4 

Eynsham Abbey held an estate made up chiefly 
of tithes in Banbury and Wickham. In 1109 Henry 
I confirmed the abbey’s possession of tithes of corn, 
cattle, wool, and cheese at Banbury, and tithes at 
Wickham granted by Robert son of Waukelin;95 the 
Banbury tithes had been granted by Robert Bloet, 
Bishop of Lincoln, in exchange for property in 
Lincolnshire, and granted with them were bordars, 
possibly, as at Thame, with 2 a. of land each, who 
would act as tithe collectors.%° In 1279 the abbey 
held 3 ‘acres’ in the town of the ‘old feoffment’.97 
There is no evidence that the abbots held courts or 
that otherwise the estate was a manor, but in 1321 
there was a reference to the abbot’s manerium, in 
Newland, which was presumably the administrative 
centre of the property.98 

The Eynsham tithes seem at first to have been 
collected by the abbey’s officers.°? By 1389, however, 


85 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VIII 5/7. 

87 L.R. 2/196, f. 180. 

siege Dioc. R.O., parl. survey; E 134/24 Chas. II, 
m. 6. 

89 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey. 

90 MS. Oxf. Dioc. ¢ 2090-6; Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley 
A. VIII/r. 

st MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2090-7; Bodl. Banbury tithe award. 

92 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2091. 93 Ibid. c 2092-6. 

94 Ibid.; Bodl. Wickham tithe award. 

95 Eynsham Cart. i. 36-37. 

96 Ibid. pp. xi, 41-42; R. V. Lennard, Rural England, 
1086-1135, 361. 

97 S.C. 5/6/17. 98 E 210/9013. 

99 Banbury was one of the estates from which tithe and 
other wool was sold to a Witney merchant: Eynsham Cart. 
i. 251. 
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the abbey’s corn tithes of Banbury and Cropredy 
were being farmed for £7 13s. 4d. a year and it was 
for this sum c. 1449 that the abbot gave a receipt to 
the executors of the late farmer, John Danvers.! 
In 1522 the abbey granted a twenty-one-year lease 
of its Banbury estate, excluding the Hardwick 
tithes but including 26s. 8d. rent from Bodicote, in 
Adderbury, to Thomas Wilkinson for £4 13s. 4d. 
a year. Wilkinson appears to have been still lessee 
at his death in 1545, when a go-year lease granted 
in 1535 became operative.? By 1538, however, the 
tithes were in the hands of the Crown.3 In 1589 
they were granted, along with the prebendal tithes, 
to the Bishop of Oxford.+ The two groups of tithes 
continued to be leased separately. The former 
Eynsham tithes, known as the ‘Banbury portion’, 
were leased in 1615 for three lives to Thomas 
Danvers, and were held in 1650 by William Danvers. 
Other 17th-century lessees were the Hawten, Cope, 
and Fiennes families.5 In 1709 the tithes were 
leased to Robert Barber of Adderbury.6 The 
Barber family continued as lessees, always at the 
same rent as in 1522,7 and when the tithes were 
commuted in 1850 John Barber was lessee.’ Later 
the lease probably passed to the Risley family.° 

Anunspecified property at Banbury was devised by 
William, Lord Lovel, to his son Robert in 1455;!° 
it may have been held in or before 1391 by Sir John 
Lovel.!! In 1486 Henry VII granted a property, 
formerly Lovel’s, to his uncle, Jasper, Duke of 
Bedford;'* the property cannot be traced in other 
sources and presumably belonged to one of the 
Lovels’ manors elsewhere in Oxfordshire. 

The hospital of St. John the Baptist of Banbury 
held a number of properties in the parish, mostly 
burgage tenements within the town: in c. 1225 the 
hospital held 11, paying tos. g$d. quit-rent to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, in 1279 12 (12s.),!4 and in 1441 
32 (24s. 1d., formerly 26s. 4d.), which lay ‘in 
various streets’.15 By 1535 the number had presum- 
ably further increased, for the hospital was paying 
31s. gd. quit-rent to the bishop. Annual rents of 
8 marks in Banbury were given to the hospital in 
1290 by William de Combe Martin of Cirencester, 
and two houses in Banbury were granted by Thomas 
de Aston of Banbury in 1305;!7 otherwise there is 
no record of how the hospital acquired its proper- 
ties in the town. The hospital was granted a house, 
mill, and yardland at Wickham in 1303, and in 1441 
was described as former owner of two yardlands 
which probably also lay in Wickham." In 1549 
the Crown sold the hospital’s estate in Banbury, 
Wickham, Calthorpe, and elsewhere to Thomas 

T Tbid. ii, pp. Ixxvi, 49-50 

Ibid. 239-40, 253; oe 6/Hen. VIII/2927-31. 
Eynsham Cart. ii. 25 
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3 

4 Bodl. MS. d.d. Tees VIII 5/7. 

5 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey; MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 


2090-7. 

© Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VIII 3/r1. 

7 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2090-6 

8 Bodl. Banbury tithe award. 

9 Susannah Risley was sold the reversion of part of the 
property in 1862: MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2096. The Risleys 
were elsewhere successors of the Barbers: see p. 43. 

10 Linc. Dioc. Docs. ed. A. Clark (E.E.T.S.), 81-84. 

It Cal. Pat. 1388-92, 520. 

12 Tbid. 1485-94, 64-65. 
13 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 19-21’. 

4 S.C. 5/6/17. 

1s Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

16 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 163. 
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Hawkins alias Fisher of Warwick.!9 The estate was 
probably broken up soon afterwards. 

In 1279 Clattercote Priory held 84 tenements in 
Banbury in free alms of the Bishop of Lincoln; the 
tenements may well have belonged to the priory 
since the borough’s foundation.*° In 1538 the priory’s 
property in Banbury was included in a royal grant 
to William Petre and his wife Gertrude in tail male;?! 
in 1544 the same Sir William Petre was granted the 
reversion of the property, which passed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1546.22 

Chacombe Priory held of the Bishop of Lincoln in 
Banbury property described in c. 1225 as 8 burgage 
tenements paying 6s. gd. in quit-rent, in 1279 as 74 
tenements (7s. 6d.), and in 1551 as 7 (7s. 6d.).23 
After the priory’s dissolution its Banbury property, 
which then also included pasture beside the River 
Cherwell, was broken up and disposed of piecemeal 
by the Crown between 1542 and 1546.74 

One yardland in Neithrop that had been held by 
Wroxton Priory was leased out by the Crown in 
1537.25 Later in the same year the former priory’s 
lands in Banbury, Neithrop, and other places were 
granted to Thomas Pope and his wife Margaret.26 


BANBURY 


ECONOMIC HISTORY: Acricu.ture. The 
Oxfordshire portion of Banbury parish was anciently 
divided between at least three, perhaps four, distinct 
field systems. In the south, mostly beyond the 
Saltway, were the fields of Wickham (962 a.) and 
in the north the fields of Hardwick (572 a.). The 
rest of the area possibly contained two field systems: 
that of Neithrop (1,398 a.) north of the town and 
the Broughton road, and that of Calthorpe (584 a.) 
to the south.27 Because of subsequent changes in the 
fields’ organization and ownership the boundaries 
of the hamlets became less clear; in a deed of 1653, 
for instance, a precisely located holding was said 
to lie in the fields of Wickham, Neithrop, and 
Calthorpe ‘or in some or one of them’.?8 The name 
Hardwick seems to have undergone no change in its 
application, although there were doubts in the 
early 16th century whether certain meadows were 
part of Neithrop or of Hardwick.?9 The Neithrop 
fields were sometimes called Neithrop and Cal- 
thorpe, probably because from the 14th century 
they contained lands held by the Calthorpe 
customary tenants; thus a 1575 terrier of the lands 
‘within the lordship Neithrop and Calthorpe’ 
covered only Neithrop’s fields and indeed stated 
that one furlong adjoined Calthorpe fields.3° Within 
the fields of Calthorpe the name of Easington was 

17 Cal. Pat. 1281-92, 392; ibid. 1301-7, 390; Abbrev. 


Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), i. 143. 

18 Die Pat. 1301-7, 155; Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.) 
re 

19 “Cal, Pat. 1548-9, 189-90. 20 S.C. 5/6/17. 

21 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xiii (2), p. 491. 

22 Tbid. xix (1), p. 494; ibid. xxi (2), p. 334. 

23 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 19’-21%; S.C 
Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

24. & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, 
ibid. xx (2), p 

28 E 326/689 

26, & P. Hon. VIII, xii (2), p. 350. The properties are 
mentioned again in 1544: ibid. xix (1), p. 384. 

27 The areas are derived from Bodl. 
award. 

28 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VII 1/10. 

29 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/178. 

30 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 454. 
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p. 699; ibid. xx (1), p. 309; 
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applied from the 13th century to the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s demesne lands. From the 16th century 
the lands in Calthorpe fields outside the demesne 
seem to have been often known as the fields of 
Calthorpe and Wickham either because of the 
rights of common that Wickham tenants had there, 
or because some tenements included lands in Wick- 
ham as well as Calthorpe, or else because certain 
small areas in Calthorpe had been acquired by the 
lord of Wickham.3! In the early 17th century the 
former demesne and tenant lands of Calthorpe 
field were redivided; the name Easington was then 
given to the lands of the owner of Easington farm 
(which did not wholly correspond to the former 
demesne), while those dependent on Calthorpe 
House were known particularly as the Calthorpe 
estate, although the name Calthorpe was still 
applied to the area as a whole. It was presumably 
from the locations of the two houses that a map of 
1832 named the area east of the Oxford road 
Calthorpe, and the remainder Easington; some 
other r19th-century records refer to the entire area 
of the ancient Calthorpe fields as Easington. 


Although the fields of Calthorpe and Neithrop 
adjoined the town they were scarcely ever referred 
to as the fields of Banbury, a fact that perhaps gave 
rise to.a phrase, quoted in 1841, that ‘all the crows 
that fly over Banbury fields are white’.33 In the later 
Middle Ages all the customary holdings in those 
fields were attached to tenements in Calthorpe and 
Neithrop.3+ There may have been a major re- 
organization of holdings after Banbury became 
a town; an alternative explanation is discussed 
elsewhere.35 Of the process of clearance and settle- 
ment of the fields there is no direct evidence.3¢ The 
crest of Crouch Hill, south-west of the town, was 
never cleared, but the rest of the area seems to have 
been cleared for agriculture by the time of the 
earliest records. Domesday Book mentions no 
woodland in Banbury, and an area of pasture only 
three by two furlongs.37 

In Domesday Book under the headings of 
Banbury and Cropredy are entered the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s estates throughout the hundred, and 
he Banbury entry probably included not only all 
hamlets of Banbury (of which only Wickham is 
mentioned by name) but also the more distant 
Shutford and Swalcliffe and the property around 
Charlbury.38 Some of the bishop’s demesne is 
distinguished as inland, probably ancient demesne, 
the remainder, 3 hides, being either newly assarted 
land or land acquired from the tenants.3? There 
were 7 ploughs in demesne, and 33 held by the 
villani, and there was said to be land for 10 and 
33% ploughs respectively. It is not known what 


31 Cf. O.R.O., S. &. F. colln. M. 01/1: map of Wickham 
lordship (1746). 

32 e.g. Bodl. Banbury tithe award. 

33 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 531 n., where it is suggested 
that the phrase refers to the lack of vacant building plots 
within the borough. 

34 See references cited below. 

35 See p. 18. 

36 But see the place-name evidence, p. 50. 

37 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 402. 

38 Ibid. 378-9. 

40 Eynsham Cart. i. 41-42. 

41 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 59’-60, where the acreage 
was 612 a. according to the reckoning of an acre as 4,000 
square yards. 


39 Ibid. 
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proportions of the demesne and tenants’ land lay 
in Neithrop and Calthorpe in 1086. By the mid 
14th century about half the land there was in 
demesne. A dispute in the time of Bishop Alexander 
(1123-48) whether or not certain land at Banbury 
had been in demesne under Bishop Bloet suggests 
that changes in the demesne occurred in the late 
11th or early 12th century.*° In 1348-9 the demesne 
probably lay in a single block covering practically 
the whole of the area south and east of the road to 
Broughton; some of the furlong names suggest that, 
and the total acreage (c. 506 statute acres)#! corre- 
sponds approximately with the area (562 a.) of 
which John Barber held the tithes in 1811.42 The 
tenants’ lands in 1348-9 as in 1575 evidently 
occupied the whole of the area north and west of 
the Broughton road and the town, with a few 
patches in the area where the demesne lay; in 1441, 
for instance, 3 a. of one tenant’s half-yardland lay 
‘below Crouch’.43 

Originally Neithrop and Calthorpe may have had 
separate fields, Calthorpe later being taken over 
entirely by the demesne, and Calthorpe tenants 
being given lands in Neithrop field. Elsewhere in 
north Oxfordshire in similar pairs of closely neigh- 
bouring vills each had its own field system.4+ Some 
reorganization of the fields probably occurred in 
the late 12th or early 13th century: of five free 
holdings of yardlands to which the succession can 
be traced from the 13th to the 15th century, one 
was definitely formed in 1220-1,45 and another was 
held by the charter of Bishop Hugh of Avalon 
(1186—-1200);4¢ and in 1215 the king gave the bishop 
permission to impark Crouch spinney (spinetum de 
Cruche).47 Certainly in 1279 Neithrop contained 
only tenants’ lands, while the 3 recorded plough-lands 
of demesne lay in Calthorpe and Easington.48 There 
were 8 ploughmen on the demesne in 1299—1300.*9 
In 1329 Henry Burghersh, Bishop of Lincoln, was 
granted free warren throughout his Banbury 
demesne and in 1330 was licensed to impark the 
wood of Crouch and 300 a. adjoining.5° Whereas the 
earlier imparkment of 1215 may have meant simply 
the creation of a small preserve around Crouch 
hill, the 1330 licence led to the extinguishing of 
pasture rights over a considerable area. No whole- 
sale conversion of arable to grassland was involved, 
for in 1348-9 the only substantial area of pasture 
was c. 74 Statute acres in Crouch itself ;5! but in 1333 
the bishop complained of men poaching from his 
warrens at Banbury and pasturing their beasts in 
his park at Neithrop.5? Those trespassers were 
probably trying to assert their former rights. 

Easington, the name under which the demesne 
lands were subsequently leased, was first mentioned 
in 1279.53 Not until 1602 is there an indisputable 


42 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley D. III 13/2. 

43 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

44 e.g. Bloxham and Milcombe, Horley and Hornton: 
V.C.H. Oxon. ix. 66, 129-30. 

45 Cur. Reg. R. ix. 220; Fines Oxon. 63. 

46 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

47 Reg. Antiquiss. i. 129-31. 

48 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 706. 

49 E 372/150. 

50 Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 117; Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 16. 

51 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 60. The figure written is 
29a. 2r. 26p. but the total shows that it is a slip for 89a. 
21. 26p. by the reckoning of an acre as 4,000 square yards. 

52 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 499, 501. 

53 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 706. 
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reference to the buildings of Easington Farm, lying 
on the west of the Oxford road at the top of the hill 
leading out of the town,5+ but it seems likely that the 
demesne of the medieval bishops was managed from 
that site. The estate’s description as part of Banbury 
manor or Easington grange55 probably preserves 
a memory of that function and suggests that what 
was there was not a manor-house but a barn and 
other farm buildings subsidiary to the central 
administration at the castle. A terrier of 1348-9 lists 
the demesne arable furlongs in two groups: four 
furlongs which probably lay between the Oxford 
and Bloxham roads, described as a single field 
(seisona) and totalling c. go statute acres, and the 
furlongs east of the Oxford road and west of the 
Bloxham road, totalling c. 243 statute acres, which 
are placed in a single list but are described as fields 
in the plural.5° Because the demesne lay in a large 
block it would have been possible to vary from year 
to year the acres devoted to particular crops, and 
probably the division into fields revealed by the 
terrier is not significant. The terrier also lists c. 82 
statute acres of meadows of which those that can 
be identified with later names lay to the west of the 
Cherwell, mostly just south of Banbury bridge; the 
c. 8g statute acres of pasture included c. 74 statute 
acres in the Crouch Hill area, c. g statute acres in 
the same area as the meadows, and c. 5 statute acres 
described as Derdene cum cuniculare, identifiable 
with the later Durdens,37 which probably likewise 
lay between the Cherwell and the Oxford road but 
further south, as well as c. 1 statute acre in an 
unidentified place. In 1278-9 the bishop had rights 
of warren in Derdene as well as at Crouch.5® 

When the demesne was leased in 143559 the 
labour-services of the tenants of Neithrop and 
Calthorpe were included, probably a relic of earlier 
times and perhaps an indication that the demesne 
had already been leased for many years. The 
labour-services formed the last historical link 
between the fields of Calthorpe and Neithrop, and 
with their decay the two areas reverted to the 
mutual independence which may have been their 
original condition. 

The twenty-year lease of 1435 was evidently of 
the entire area of demesne described in 1348-9, for 
a rental of the bishop’s estate in 1441 includes no 
other rents deriving from the ancient Calthorpe 
fields.°t In the later 15th century the property was 
divided. The nucleus of the Easington demesne was 
leased in 1505,°% and remained unchanged until 


54 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VII 1/3. The buildings are 
briefly described in the royal survey of 1606: L.R. 2/196, 
f. 1807. 

55 e.g. in 1552: L.R. 2/189, f. 133%, citing a lease of 
1520. 

56 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 59’-60, where the acreages 
were 109 a. and 295 a. according to the reckoning of an 
acre as 4,000 square yards. 

57 Bodl. Banbury tithe award. 

58 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705. 

59 Cat. Anct. D. i. C 1184. 

60 Linc. Dioc. R.O., Bj/5/17/4. 

6t Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. The yardlands described there 
as in Calthorpe probably actually lay in Neithrop fields: 
see below, p. 53. 

62 For an abstract see Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. Accts. 8, 
mm. 19-21%. 

63 LR. 2/196, f. 180%. 

64 e.g. Bodl. d.d. Risley A. VII 1/1 (deed of 1557); 
Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/168 (deed of 1595). 

6s Thus 3} a. sold in 1602 consisted of 5 parcels in 3 
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1606, when it contained only 1794 a. in all, viz. 
100 a. of arable, 244 a. of meadow, and 55 a. of 
pasture.®3 Evidently the remainder of the former 
demesne (nearly 330 a.) had been leased separately 
and is to be identified with a number of 16th-century 
holdings described as lying in the fields of Calthorpe, 
or of Calthorpe and Wickham.*+ The holdings are 
called yardlands, but there was no regularity in the 
size or distribution of holdings: some land was held 
in scattered strips®s but the arable of Easington 
Farm, described in 1637 as 8 yardlands, was 
alternatively described in 1638 as 130 a. adjoining 
the farm.® Little of the land was inclosed; in 1606, 
of the leased arable of Easington farm, 30 a. lay in 
Windmill field, an inclosure, but the remaining 70a. 
lay in the common fields called Easington fields.®7 
Tenants elsewhere in Calthorpe were claiming 
rights of common in Easington farm in 1550 and 
1552, and in 1617 Wickham tenants held common 
rights in Calthorpe fields.68 As late as the rth 
century some parts of the fields were described as 
furlongs, not closes, and some holdings were still 
made up of scattered strips.° 

By the 16th century parts of the former arable 
in Calthorpe had been laid down to grass. A deed of 
1557 mentions an acre of meadow and sideling at 
Andrewes Pits and five selions of leys at Berrymoor 
—both areas lying between the Broughton and 
Bloxham roads.7° In 1674 reference was made to the 
clearance and ploughing up of part of the land 
round the Crouch some 40 years earlier, and to 
the laying down to pasture, about the same time, 
of Lodge Close (east of the Oxford road), which 
had been since ploughed up again.7! Much of the 
Calthorpe House estate was inclosed by the early 
17th century, particularly the area between the 
Oxford road and the River Cherwell,?? and it is 
likely that inclosure had been accompanied by 
conversion to sheep pasture. 

Some fragmentation of holdings took place in the 
later 16th century, only to be reversed during the 
17th century. Seven yardlands in Calthorpe field, 
held in 1555 by George Danvers, whose family had 
in 1435 been lessees of the whole demesne, were 
by 1596 split into 7 holdings.73 Similarly a yardland 
acquired in 1595 by William Halhead was described 
as one of two formerly held by another man, and 
previously part of a four-yardland estate.74 By 
contrast the Hawten family, lessees of the Easington 
Farm property since at least 1606,75 began to build 
up a large estate in Calthorpe. Deeds of 1602 


separate furlongs: Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VII 1/4; cf. 
ibid. 1/3, a sale in 1602 of 6 lands of arable in Easington 
with one of the purchaser’s lands in the midst of them and 
lands of Easington Farm all round. 

66 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. V 1/7, 8. The descriptions 
imply a 16-acre yardland, but in 1606 the rector’s yardland 
in Calthorpe was reckoned as 20 a.: L.R. 2/196, f. 180. 

67 L.R. 2/196, f. 180". 

68 Acts of P.C. 1550-2, 181-2. ‘Elfingdell Eferme’ was 
evidently Easington Farm: ibid. 1552-3, 115-16; and 
see the account of Wickham field below. 

69 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VIII 4/4, 5; D. III 8/1. 

70 Ibid. A. VII 1/1. 

71 E 134/24 Chas. II Mich. no. 6. 

72 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. V 1/8, 9. 

73 Ibid. A. IX 1/7, citing his sale of 3 yardlands each to 
Henry Andrews and Thomas Hall in 1555; a deed of 1557 
concerns the grant of 3 yardlands to Hall and 1 to Henry 
Halhead: ibid. A. VII 1/r. 

7 Ibid. A. VII 1/2. 

75 L.R. 2/196, f. 180%. 
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exemplify the consolidation of the property by the 
acquisition of two small parcels of land near Easing- 
ton Farm in exchange for scattered strips beyond 
the Bloxham road.?° By 1614 Henry Hawten held 
Calthorpe House, together with its adjacent closes, 
and lands elsewhere in Calthorpe acquired from 
five different owners.77 In 1638 the estate was 
divided into two portions, the Easington and Cal- 
thorpe estates, which followed separate descents.78 
Although some two-thirds of Calthorpe fields had 
been formed into two large holdings by the mid 17th 
century, large-scale farming did not result at first. 
The Barber family let out their Easington lands, 
sometimes in small parts: thus Little Wood close 
was leased to one man in 1690, the adjacent lands in 
Berrymoor to another in 1692, and some 16 a. in 
Farm field to another in 1691;79 in 1728, the Berry- 
moor lands were leased, and some 30 a. and 4 
yardland in Farm field.8° On the other hand in 
1734 a large portion of the estate (including Easing- 
ton Farm and 93 a. of arable) was leased to one 
man.®! In 1760 a further 30 a. were included in the 
lease of Easington Farm, and in 1787 the whole 
147 a. of the adjacent Farm field and several closes 
were included; from 1799%? the Barber property in 
Easington was farmed as a whole by successive 
tenants.83 Similarly the Calthorpe estate was 
divided between several tenants in 1710,°+ but by 
1785 there were only two, of whom one, Thomas 
Cobb, subsequently acquired the entire property as 
owner-occupier.’5 In 1852 a relic of the estate 
survived, an 8o0-acre holding near the Crouch; 
otherwise there was only one holder of more than 
a,86 
SD pommesn 1810 and 1852 similar fragmentation 
had occurred in the smaller properties in Calthorpe 
and Easington. There was also a decrease in the 
area farmed by owner-occupiers, from over 50 a. 
(excluding Thomas Cobb’s estate) to 25 a. Most 
strikingly, only about a quarter of the area 
(some 135 a.), mostly in the former Farm field, was 
under arable; the rest was nearly all grassland. 87 
It seems certain that the yardland tenements 
said to be held in Calthorpe in the Middle Ages in 
fact consisted of lands mostly lying in Neithrop 
fields but attached to homesteads in Calthorpe: the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s demesne in 1348-9 seems to 
have occupied all but some 80 a. of Calthorpe 
fields, and there is close correspondence between 
the total number of yardlands described as lying in 
Calthorpe and Neithrop together in the Middle 
Ages and the number of yardlands known, from 
later evidence, to have lain in Neithrop alone. Thus 
in 1760 there were 60} yardlands in Neithrop,®® 


76 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VII 1/3, 4. 

77 Ibid. A. V 1/2. 

78 See pp. 43-44. 

79 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. V 2/2, 4; 3/1. 

80 Tbid. A. V 2/6; 3/3. 

8t Ibid. A. V 2/8. 

82 Ibid. A. V 2/12; 3/8; 4/t. 

83 For the descent of the lease see p. 43. 

84 E 134/10 & 11 Anne, Hil. no. 14. 

85 O.R.O., land tax assess. 

86 Bodl. Banbury tithe map. 

87 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley D. III 13/1, 2; Bodl. Banbury 
tithe map. 

88 O.R.O. Neithrop incl. award. 

89 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 454: a terrier of the ‘lordship 
of Neithrop and Calthorpe’ but in fact describing only 
land in Neithrop. The terrier lists 53+ yardlands; a further 
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and in 1575 the same number;®? in 1441 Neithrop 
was said to contain 434 yardlands, and Calthorpe 
164, a total of 60;9° in 1279 the proportions were 
474 and 173, a total of 65;9! and c. 1225 the propor- 
tion was 39 and 14, with a further 84 yardlands 
described as in Banbury, a total of 614.92 

The yardland holdings in Neithrop described as 
in Calthorpe may have replaced lands formerly held 
in Calthorpe field, and were probably formed from 
the bishop’s demesne lands in Neithrop: in 1441 
some holdings in Neithrop were described as penny- 
land,93 and there, as elsewhere, the word almost 
certainly denoted former demesne.% If so the 
transfer had probably occurred by 1279 when only 
tenant land in Neithrop was mentioned. The 
tenant land in Neithrop with the demesne in Cal- 
thorpe formed a single estate; thus a lease of the 
demesne in 1435 included the labour services of the 
tenants described as of Neithrop and Calthorpe, 
and although then only vestigial services were due 
it was presumably on the Calthorpe demesne that 
the services were rendered when they were exacted 
in full.9° In c. 1225 the holder of a yardland had 
either to provide a man for daily week-work 
throughout the year, or to pay 5s. rent and perform 
a variety of boon-works for which 1s. allowance was 
made.97 By 1279 the latter alternative apparently 
prevailed, for the rent of a yardland was 4s. with 
unspecified services worth 3s. 10d.9° By 1441 the 
only labour-services due from every yardlander 
were one-half day’s mowing, one day’s carrying hay, 
and one day’s reaping rye, though some further 
works were also due from the free tenants of 3 yard- 
lands held by charter. Apart from the latter all the 
tenants paid rents, mostly of 1os. or 13s. 4d. a yard- 
land.99 

In c. 1225 there were in Neithrop 46 tenants 
(average holding 1-3 yardlands) whose holdings 
ranged from } yardland to 3 yardlands, but of whom 
the majority (27) held one yardland.! By 1441 
considerable amalgamation had occurred: there 
were 21 tenants (average holding 2-9 yardlands); 
the range of holding was from 4 to 64 yardlands, 
but most of the tenants (15) held from 2 to 4 yard- 
lands. Some at least of the amalgamation was recent 
enough to be traceable; thus a different former 
owner was named for each of 4 yardlands held by 
W. Tewe.? By 1575 amalgamation had been carried 
further, and there were only 17 tenants (average 
holding 34 yardlands); their holdings were rather 
more uniform, and apart from one of 1 yardland and 
one of 5 all were between 24 and 4 yardlands. On 
the other hand, as in Calthorpe, the opposite 
process of fragmentation had begun; three holdings 


3 were held by the rector as glebe, and probably 4 more 
by Anne Long: see below, p. 54 n. 

99 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

9X Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 706. 

92 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 21, 22, 227. 

93 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

94 e.g. V.C.H. Glos. viii, index. 

95 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ti. 706. 

96 Cat. Anct. D. i. C 1184. 

97 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 21-22. 

98 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 706. 

99 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

I Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 22-22’. 

2 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. They were recent former owners; 
one was the avus of the present owner, and several of the 
former owners occur in Wickham in the late 14th or early 
15th century: E 210/459. 
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of 8 yardlands or more belonging to the families 
of Long, Southam, and Bull seem to have been 
divided amongst two or three heirs. By 1760, when 
parliamentary inclosure took place, the pattern of 
land-holding had reverted almost to that of the 
early 13th century: there were 30 tenants (average 
holding 2 yardlands); there was far less uniformity 
than in 1575, and the tenements ranged from } to 
6 yardlands, but 22 of the tenants held 14 yardland 
or less.* 

Long before inclosure the tenants had become 
freeholders, a process recorded in two groups of 
deeds. In the first, dating from 1583 to 1608, Sir 
Anthony Cope admitted the tenants of yardland 
holdings in Neithrop as lessees for terms of lives, 
on payment of a lump sum of £37 10s.—{60, and 
an annual rent of 11s. to 15s. a yardland;5 by the 
second group of deeds, all dated 1614, Sir William 
Cope made four of his tenants in Neithrop owners 
of their holdings for payments of £go-£95 a yard- 
land.° Two of the four tenants were already lessees 
under deeds in the earlier group; the two groups 
together covered 27 of the township’s 604 yardlands, 
and it seems likely that the tenure of the remainder 
was converted to freehold at the same period. The 
Cope family held only 6 yardlands in 1760.7 

In 1575 Neithrop fields contained about 100 
furlongs, consisting of strips not only of arable but 
of permanent grass. The grass lay in particular 
furlongs, in some of which it formed blocks, as in 
Costowe furlong, of which the west half was wholly 
grass, the rest wholly arable, while in others it 
intermingled with the arable strips. About one- 
fifth of the whole area was under grass (besides 
headlands and balks), but the proportion of grass 
in each tenant’s holding varied from about one- 
eighth to over one-third.’ In addition each tenant 
held a share in the manor’s ancient meadows, for 
in the early 16th century a tenant of 4 yardlands in 
Neithrop held areas described as 2 hides divided 
between three different meadows and reapportioned 
by lot every year.° In 1571 Anthony Cope leased to 
14 of the copy-holders jointly a piece of waste 
ground to build a house for the herdsman and 
hayward, confirming that communal pasturing was 
practised.'° In 1650 the stint for a yardland was 
two cows, 25 sheep, and 1} horse.'! There is no 
evidence that Neithrop tenants held common rights 
in any of the other townships, but on inclosure in 
1760 an allocation of land in Neithrop was made 
to the two principal proprietors in Calthorpe fields 
in place of rights of common—rights that had 
evidently passed to the lessees of the bishop’s 
demesne. The terrier of 1575 does not apportion 
the furlongs between fields on which cropping was 
based, but in 1650 there were four divisions, 
Blindpits, Throstpits, Long Hartford side, and 


3 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 454. The terrier mentions 
strips belonging to the heirs of John Long, of whom one 
was William Long, whose 4 yardlands are set out in full; 
the lands of the other heir Anne Long, who was occasion- 
ally mentioned, are omitted, but were presumably 4 yard- 
lands also. 

4 O.R.O., Neithrop incl. award. 

5 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/180—-5. 

6 Ibid. 48/265-8. 

7 For the Cope estate see p. 44. 

8 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 454. 

9 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/84. 

10 Ibid. 48/139. 

™ Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey. 


Chalkwell side.'? In 1698 there is a reference to 
Forkham side, almost certainly identifiable with the 
earlier Throstpits, since the other sides, Chalkwell, 
Blindpits, and Longheyford survived into the 18th 
century.'3 Blindpits and Longheyford later became 
Greenhill quarter and Lower quarter respectively, 
which together with Chalkwell and Forkham made 
up the four divisions ‘of the field at inclosure in 
1760.14 Within the open field little or no consolida- 
tion seems to have taken place: in 1650 three yard- 
lands of rectorial glebe were divided into c. 95 
scattered pieces of arable and ley, and in 1734 
a single yardland was divided into 39 pieces of 
arable and 16 of greensward.!5 

In 1760, besides the lands in the four open 
fields, several pasture closes, probably containing 
c. 100 a., were included in the inclosure award. The 
largest allotments were made to Catherine Barber 
for rectorial tithes and glebe (1293 a.), Mary and 
Francis Hobart and the trustees of Hannah Burton 
(106 a.), Thomas Rols (764 a.), Sir Monnoux Cope 
(68 a.), Richard and Susan Southam (68 a.), William 
Gunn (67 a.), Richard Gunn the elder (664 a.), and 
Mary Wardle (60 a.). At the other extreme allot- 
ments were made to ten holders of single yardlands 
and 8 holders of } and 4 yardlands. In all 1,038 a. 
were inclosed, and there were 174 a. of old inclosures 
which surrounded the hamlet and lay to the east 
of the Banbury-Southam road.’ In 1785 there 
were almost no owner occupiers, and no tenant held 
large amounts of land from more than one owner. 
The tenurial pattern had changed little by 1852 
when, apart from the rectory estate, held by 
Paynton Pigott Stainsby Conant, and Colonel 
North’s estate, built up from the Hobart estate of 
1760, the land remained divided between a number 
of small proprietors.!7 


A terrier of the bishop’s demesne in 1348-9 lists 
furlongs in Hardwick lying in two distinct, though 
unnamed, fields (sezsone); in one there were 108 a. 
of arable, in the other 111 a. With meadow and 
pasture the total area of demesne in Hardwick was 
364 a. (300% statute acres).!8 The area of Hardwick 
township in 1852 was given as 572 a.,!9 which would 
imply that in the 14th century nearly half the town- 
ship was in the lands of tenants; other sources do not 
confirm that and it may be that in the Middle Ages 
a smaller area formed the township. 

Hardwick was closely associated with the adjoining 
chapelry of Great and Little Bourton. In 1224 the 
Bishop of Lincoln was party to a conveyance of 14 
yardland in Bourton with a house in Hardwick;?° 
c. 1225 284 villein yardlands, and possibly also 4 
free yardlands, described as in Bourton, evidently 
lay partly in Hardwick;?! and in 1279, under Hard- 
wick, are listed 224 villein yardlands held ‘in the 


12 O.R.O., Neithrop incl. award; Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. 
c 454; Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey. 

13 Bodl. MS. d.d. Oxon. c 4; O.R.O. S. & F. colln. 8A. 

1% O.R.O. Neithrop incl. award. 

15 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey; O.R.O. S. & F. 
colln. 8A. 

16 O.R.O. Neithrop incl. award. 

17 Ibid. land tax assess.; Bodl. Banbury tithe award. 

18 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 59, 59’. 

19 Bodl. Banbury tithe map. 

20 Fines Oxon. 72. 

21 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 22, 22”. They are headed 
Bourton, but there is a reference to Hardwick in the total. 
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same hamlet and in the two Bourtons’, besides 2 free 
yardlands and a mill specifically in Hardwick.?2 
A rental of 1441 does, however, distinguish from 
the 234 customary and 2 free yardlands in Great and 
Little Bourton 3 customary yardlands, with other 
smaller properties, held in Hardwick;3 the survival 
of the 3 yardlands is confirmed by a reference in 
I509-I0 to payment for 3 works due from the 
bishop’s Hardwick tenants,?+ and by the evidence 
given at an inquiry in Henry VIII’s reign that 
before 1496 there were in Hardwick three houses 
and a cottage, occupied by the customary tenants of 
3% yardlands.*5 No references have been found to 
bishop’s demesne in Bourton, and it seems that 
Great and Little Bourton and Hardwick together 
formed a unit of the bishop’s estate like Neithrop 
and Calthorpe, the tenants from all three vills 
rendering their customary services on the demesne 
which was centred on, and probably lay wholly in, 
Hardwick.” Here, as in the medieval Calthorpe and 
Neithrop, the site of a messuage rather than the 
location of its lands probably determined whether 
a particular yardland was said to be in Hardwick or 
in Bourton. 

The pattern of the yardland-holder’s obligations 
at Hardwick and Bourton was substantially the same 
as at Neithrop and Calthorpe. In c. 1225 he had 
either to provide daily week-work throughout the 
year or to pay 5s. annual rent, and had also to 
perform a number of boon-works for which he was 
paid 1s.;?7 in 1279 he had to pay 4s. rent and do 
works valued at 3s. rod.;?8 and in 1441 his rent was 
tos. for a house and yardland, and a single boon- 
work worth 3d. was the only vestige of the other 
services.2? By 1441 the bishops may have been 
leasing the Hardwick demesne. Certainly before 
1496 the demesne was all leased out for money rents 
to the customary tenants of Hardwick and other 
tenants of the bishop in Bourton and Neithrop, but 
only the Bourton (and presumably the Hardwick) 
tenants had rights of common there.3° 

Soon after acquiring the lease of Hardwick 
manor in 14963! William Cope turned the estate 
into a compact inclosed farm, evicting the four 
customary tenants.32 He bought and assimilated the 
other small holdings in the township, so that at his 
death in 1513 the boundary between his freehold and 
leasehold land was obscure.33 Inclosure probably 
began soon after 1496, and apparently was not 
completed all at once.3+ When Bishop John Long- 
land in 1539 mentioned a dispute with Anthony 
Cope over inclosure35 he may have been referring 
to Hardwick. 

In the late 18th century Hardwick was still a single 
inclosed estate owned by the Cope family, and there 
is no evidence of any substantial changes in the 
meantime. There is no record of the date when 
Hardwick was first leased to outside farmers, but 

22 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705. 
23 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 
24 Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. Accts. 8, mm. 19'—21’. 
25 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/178. 
BONCT. p. 179. 
27 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 21, 22. 
28 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705. 
Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 
Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/178. 
Ibid. 43 M. 48/90; B.M. Add. Ch. 567. 
Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/178. 
Ibid. 43 M. 48/102. 
Ibid. 43 M. 48/178. 
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from at least 1785 most of the township was leased 
as a single farm.3° In 1787 the tenant of Hardwick, 
John Salmon, was apparently the largest arable 
farmer in Banbury.37 In 1799 Hardwick farm 
contained 465 a. inclosed by a ring fence, and in 
1852 520 a., all but some 50 a. of the township’s 
total area.38 


In Wickham in 1086 the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
military tenant held 2 hides of the bishop’s inland, 
or old demesne, where there was land for 3 ploughs; 
on the tenant’s demesne there were 2 ploughs, 
while 5 villant held 14 plough.39 By 1279 the area 
of the demesne had been reduced to 1 ploughland, 
and there were 34 villein yardlands and 1 hide and 
4% yardlands let to free tenants.4° In 1441 Wickham 
was still held by a military tenant, but by that date 
74 yardlands and 2 houses there owed rents of from 
Ios. to 14s. a yardland to the reeve of Banbury 
forinsec; the six tenants held from 4 to 2} yardlands 
each.4t How and when those holdings came to be 
in the bishop’s hands is not known, but it may be 
that it was those that were combined with former 
demesne lands in Calthorpe to make the yardlands, 
described as lying in the fields of Calthorpe and 
Wickham, that appear in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. The only other record of Wickham’s fields in 
the Middle Ages is a fragmentary lease of c. 1400, 
naming furlongs of which most are mentioned in 
later records.4? 

By 1653 there were four open fields: Furzen Close 
quarter (called Broughton quarter in 1688), bounded 
by the Saltway, the Bloxham road, and the Bodicote— 
Broughton road; Windmill quarter lying further 
south but also including the lands of Wickham 
between Crouch Hill and the Saltway; the Hayway 
quarter consisting of the western half of the lands 
east of the Bloxham road; and Saltway quarter 
(Bodicote quarter in 1688) adjoining the township’s 
earlier boundary, and including the outlying portion 
of Wickham (the furlongs called Shuckmasters) 
which lay between the Saltway and the Oxford road. 
Within these fields the lords of the manor (the 
Chamberlayne family) kept most of the land in their 
own hands: in a terrier of 2 yardlands held by an- 
other landowner in 1653 all but 2 of the 50 parcels 
described were bounded on both sides by lands of 
Thomas Chamberlayne.#3 In 1617 the Chamber- 
laynes owned 36 yardlands in Wickham,*+ and 
although their own tenants and others held yardland 
holdings there they were few in number, and there 
is no evidence that any of the tenants lived at Wick- 
ham. Certainly on the earliest extant map of Wick- 
ham, drafted in 1688, the only houses besides the 
lord’s mansion, Wickham Park, were Wickham 
Mill and what was later called Wickham Mill Farm.+s 
Presumably the park had been formed from some 
DSeP Henn V ITT, xiv (2)) p+ 120: 

O.R.O. land tax assess. 

Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. III 1/1. 

Kent R.O., U 269 E 321/1; Bodl. tithe award. 
V.C.H. Oxon. i. 403. 

Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 708. 

Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

E 210/459. 

Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VII 1/10; map of 1688 at 
Wickham Park. 


44 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VII 1/5. 
45 Map of 1688 at Wickham Park. 
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80 a. of Hayway and Saltway quarters many years 
before.*® 

Despite the predominance of the lords of Wick- 
ham in the township’s fields, they had not by the 
17th century inclosed more of their lands than lay 
immediately around their mansion. In 1617 four 
freeholders who owned yardlands in Calthorpe 
kept their grass plots there inclosed; but because 
some of their lands lay in Wickham they claimed 
rights of common there, which Sir Thomas Cham- 
berlayne thought unfair. The freeholders were 
supported by William, Lord Saye and Sele, and 
after a bitter dispute local arbitrators forbade further 
inclosure, limited the freeholders’ stint in Wickham 
to 20 sheep for every yardland if they had inclosed 
their own grasslands, otherwise 30, and limited 
Chamberlayne, despite his 36 yardlands, to only 
500 sheep.47 The dispute demonstrates the impor- 
tance of sheep in Banbury’s agrarian economy, shows 
that yardlands existed which contained lands in 
both Calthorpe fields and in Wickham, and that 
Calthorpe tenants’ rights in Wickham depended 
on holding lands there, whereas the reverse was 
apparently not always so. 

Although it is not known when rights of common 
pasture in Wickham were extinguished, the open 
fields were inclosed between 1688 and 1746.48 The 
Stone Pit field of 1688 was replaced by four closes, 
all of less than 30 a.; the two areas named Bodicote 
quarter in 1688 were subdivided and three of the 
new closes in 1746 bore the names of people with 
the same surnames as tenants at Wickham in 1785.49 
Perhaps the closes represent the consolidation of 
scattered holdings under a private inclosure agree- 
ment. It is not clear how much of the land at Wick- 
ham the lords of the manor kept in hand in 1746, 
but Crouch Farm and the two farm buildings near 
the boundary with Bodicote had apparently been 
built since 1688; certainly by 1785 the entire estate 
was divided between six tenant farmers.5° In 1851 
Wickham was divided between two chief pro- 
prietors, and there were four major tenants, Hawtin 
Checkley of Park farm (274 a.), the executors of 
Henry Pratt of Wickham farm (2254 a.), Philip 
Bradshaw of Wickham Mill farm (181 a.), and 
Edward Bayliss of Crouch farm (143 a.).5! 


Of the four free tenants in Neithrop and Calthorpe 
in the c. 1225 rental, three also held burgages in the 
town: two held two each, the third held eight. It 
may be significant that the free tenants’ lands were 
said to lie ‘in Banbury’, without specifying the 
hamlet; their owners probably lived in the town. 
Of the 40 villeins in the two hamlets, the tenant of 
one yardland in Neithrop also held 44 burgages, 
another who held 2 yardlands in Neithrop and 
2 in Calthorpe held 7 burgages; these men may 
have been either husbandmen who had acquired 
an interest in the town, or townsmen who had 
taken to agriculture. The further 12 villeins who 


46 See p. 28. 

47 C 2/Jas. I/G.10/25; Sta. Cha. 8/25/6; Acts of P.C. 
1616-17, 318-20; Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VII 1/5. 

48 Map of 1688 at Wickham Park; O.R.O. S. & F. colln. 
M. o1/r. 49 O.R.O. land tax assess. 

50 Tbid. 5! Bodl. Wickham tithe award. 

52 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 19°22”. 

53 For him see V.C.H. Bucks. iv. 498; A. C. Chibnall, 
Sherington, 135. 
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each held a burgage in Banbury probably treated 
it as ancillary to their yardland holdings; it is not 
impossible that they themselves lived in the town, 
the buildings attached to their holdings in the 
hamlets being occupied by their servants or vice 
versa.5? That form of combined holding had dis- 
appeared by 1441, when labour was scarce and 
copyholders were more likely to work their tene- 
ments unaided. One tenant in Hardwick held a 
burgage tenement, and two in Neithrop held two 
each; otherwise the only tenants of the bishop 
holding in both town and country were four whose 
holdings were on a relatively large scale. One was 
John Danvers, who held 9 free yardlands and other 
properties in the hamlets and Bourton, and 22 
tenements (3 ruinous) and a stall in the town, 
besides the manors held of the bishop by knight 
service. Another was a distant landlord, John 
Olney of Weston Underwood (Bucks.)53 whose 2 
free yardlands in Neithrop and 13 tenements in 
Banbury were evidently part of a large estate. Of 
the other two, Thomas Mason, described as ‘of 
Neithrop’ in contemporary deeds, held 3 free yard- 
lands together with 10 tenements in the town and 
2 stalls while the other held more than 20 tenements 
in the town with one free and 3 customary yard- 
lands and other lands in Neithrop.5+ 

The latter tenant may have been an early example 
of the successful trader or manufacturer who 
invested his profits in land as well as in town 
properties. The first clear case of such investment 
in Banbury, however, dates from the late 15th 
century, in the lands acquired by William Saunders, 
wool merchant;55 he devised in 1478 lands in 
Grimsbury and Fenny Compton (Warws.) and 
a holding in Neithrop which was occupied by 
a tenant.5¢ A century later the Halheads, Banbury 
mercers, were acquiring lands in the neighbouring 
townships, which they too probably sub-let;57 
certainly the lands in Calthorpe, Neithrop, and 
Wickham that were involved in a family marriage 
settlement in 1661 were in the hands of a tenant, 
and the two Halheads, father and son, still called 
themselves woollen-drapers.5* The Vivers family, 
however, also woollen-drapers of the early 17th 
century, may actually have engaged in husbandry, 
since they were lessees of some 44 a. of the Hawten 
estate and of the rectory glebe.5? In 1637 some 
inhabitants of Banbury owned lands and carts two 
or three miles from the town,® but they were 
exceptional. From the mid 16th to the mid 18th 
century, although the townsmen might own a few 
cows or pigs, it was only the inhabitants of the 
hamlets who relied chiefly on husbandry.®! 

Between the 17th and 1gth centuries Neithrop 
and Calthorpe became less predominantly agricul- 
tural: of 30 testators in the period 1581-1640 25 
were engaged in agriculture and 5§ in other occupa- 
tions, whereas of 24 in the period 1641~1700 there 
were Io agriculturists and 14 others, and in the 


54 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

55 C 1/29/369; Cal. Close, 1476-85, 294. 
56 Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/54. 

57 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VII 1/1, 2, 4. 
58 Ibid. A. VII 1/13. 

59 Ibid. A. VI 4/2; A. IX 1/12. 

60 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1636-7, 451. 

6t MS. Wills Peculiars, passim. 
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period 1701-60 there were 15 agriculturists and 
25 others.® 


Of the crop-rotation practised in Banbury in the 
Middle Ages the only indication is the record of two 
fields at Hardwick in the 14th century and four 
fields at Neithrop and Wickham in the 17th cen- 
tury, implying two- and four-course rotations 
respectively. About 1225 one of the villeins’ duties 
was to thresh 24 sheaves of wheat or 30 sheaves of 
oats whenever the bishop came to Banbury,®? and 
in 1278 2 qr. of oats were seized at Banbury for 
Queen Eleanor’s use;+ but rye or maslin and 
barley or dredge were the more usual crops there. 
During four months of 1299-1300 the tollcorn from 
the bishop’s mills included 6 qr. of wheat and 8 qr. 
7 bu. of maslin;®5 and from November 1346 to 
August 1347 the corn received by the prebendal 
estate, which all came from the tenants’ tithes, 
consisted of 32 qr. 7 bu. of maslin, 73 qr. of dredge, 
and 32 qr. 4 bu. of peas, together with, apparently, 
a further 12 qr. of maslin and 46 qr. of dredge 
which were carried off by the claimant to the 
prebend.® 

Banbury’s association with wool and cloth pro- 
duction in the late Middle Ages suggests that sheep 
played an important part in its agrarian economy. 
In 1181-2 300 sheep and 15 cows were missing from 
the bishop’s demesne at Banbury;°7 and in the 
spring of 1347 97 lambs from tenants’ flocks were 
delivered to the prebendal estate as tithe, pointing 
to a total of about 1,000 ewes.®§ About 1225 the 
villeins of Calthorpe (but not, apparently, those of 
Neithrop) were required to keep their sheep and 
pigs in the bishop’s fold from Hokeday to Lammas.°? 
It was probably for sheep that so much of the 
arable at Neithrop had been turned over to grass 
leys by the late 16th century, and the dispute over 
rights of common at Wickham in 1617 points to the 
importance of sheep there too. But sheep-farming 
by then seems to have been in decline; in 1672, for 
example, it was claimed that an area of probably c. 
100 a. around Crouch Hill had been converted from 
rough pasture to arable about 40 years before.7 
Of 22 sample inventories of testators’ goods from 
Calthorpe, Neithrop, and Wickham between 1550 
and 1750 only two mention sheep, and in each case 
only a small number.7! Significantly perhaps, the 
inventories of a Calthorpe husbandman and his 
widow in 1594 and 1595 mention old sheep-racks 
but no sheep.7? On the other hand the inventory 


62 Figures derived from J. S. W. Gibson, Index to Wills 
of Banbury (O.R.S. xl). 

63 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 21. 

64 P.R.O. Index 17114, f. 41”. 

65 E 372/150, m. 36d. 

66 E 372/194, m. 43; Cal. Ing. Misc. ii, p. 513. 

67 Pipe R. 1182 (P.R.S. xxxi), 60. 

68 E 372/194, m. 43. 

69 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 22’. 

70 E 134/24 Chas. II/M. 6. For the fields named there 
see Bodl. Banbury tithe map; O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 
M. o1/1. 

7 MS. Wills Peculiars 40/2/5, 41/1/32: 10 sheep c. 1600, 
28 sheep and 11 lambs in 1716. 

72 Tbid. 41/1/21, 22. 

73 Ibid. 33/1/18 and e.g. ibid. 43/3/4; 55/2/25. Grims- 
bury was one of the first places for which proceedings 
were brought under the 1536 Act against inclosures, and 
probably still contained extensive grazing land: M. W. 
Beresford, Lost Villages of England, 112. 

74 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. XIII 4/3: it is not known 
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of a Hardwick husbandman (d. 1631) includes sheep 
valued at £20, and inventories from Grimsbury and 
Nethercote include flocks of up to 100 sheep.73 
Reference in 1697 to a grazier, Thomas Davis, the 
highest assessed person for land tax in the Oxford- 
shire hamlets,74 and the inventory of a Hardwick 
farmer (d. 1648) which included 26 milk beasts and 
no arable crops75 suggests that there was an occa- 
sional departure from the mixed farming general in 
the parish. 

The same sample inventories provide some 
evidence of the crops then grown. Thomas Harris 
(d. 1594) left £5 worth of peas and £40 of barley 
and maslin; following his widow’s death after the 
next harvest there was aiso wheat in the barns.76 
A husbandman of Easington, whose goods were 
listed in June 1716, left four bays of vetches in his 
barn and ricks of peas and wheat outside.77 In 
March 1623 the types of corn of which the corpora- 
tion reported the local prices to the Privy Council 
were wheat, barley, beans, peas, and oats;78 evidently 
rye or maslin was no longer of prime importance. 
Likewise in 1662 the joint lessee of part of Easington 
farm was expected to sow wheat, barley, and peas.79 
A small area beside Wickham Park was named 
Sanfine Close in 1688.8° Of the introduction of new 
agricultural methods and crop-rotations at Banbury 
in the 18th century there is no evidence until Arthur 
Young’s account of 1809 of the course followed by 
John Salmon at Hardwick: (1) turnips, (2) barley or 
spring wheat, (3) clover, (4) wheat, (5) barley, and 
sometimes, (6) oats.8! The 254 a. of Easington farm 
in a single year in the early 19th century, perhaps in 
1810, seem to have comprised 59 a. of pasture, 504 a. 
of turnips, 49 a. of wheat, 234 a. of beans, 20 a. of 
oats, 17 a. of barley, and to a. of grass leys.82 In 
1820 Samuel Gist’s tenants at Wickham grew chiefly 
wheat, barley, turnips, and beans, and clover was 
used in the rotation.’3 In the 19th century there was 
some development of market gardening around the 
town. Roses and rhubarb were grown for medicinal 
purposes and one brewer grew hops. There were 
nursery gardens at Neithrop and elsewhere;%+ the 
most prominent was established in part of Windmill 
field east of the Oxford road after 1833°5 and by the 
middle of the century covered 13 a. and employed 
1g persons.%¢ 

By the late 18th century grassland predominated 
over arable, although there was apparently a large 
stretch of arable to the north, south, and east of 
Crouch Hill, much of it attached to Easington farm.%7 


in which hamlet Davis farmed, but it was not Wickham 
since Sir Robert Dashwood was also assessed. 

75 MS. Wills Peculiars 46/2/21. 

76 Ibid. 41/1/21, 22. 

77 Tbid. 40/2/5. 

78 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1618-23, 506. 

Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. V 2/1. 

Map at Wickham Park. 

Young, Oxon. Agric. 112. 

Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley D. III 8/1: a further 25 a. were 
fallow. 

83 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 25 J. 

84 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 45, 49, 70, 72; Beesley, 
Hist. Banbury, 570; O.R.O., Gar. I/iv/2. 

85 Bodl. Banbury tithe map. In 1833 T. R. Cobb sold 
part of Windmill Field to Thomas Perry, nurseryman: 
O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 72 M. 

86 H.O. 107/1734. 

87 Davis, Oxon. Map; for areas of arable on the out- 
skirts of Banbury at that date see map of c. 1800 in 
Historic Towns, ed. M. D. Lobel, i. Banbury maps. 
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In 1801 the Oxfordshire hamlets contained 2,112} a. 
of permanent grass, 959} a. of arable, and 133 a. of 
woodland and plantation.*§ In 1852, when the tithes 
of 1,633 a. in Banbury tithing were commuted, over 
1,000 a. were meadow or pasture although in Wick- 
ham just over half the acreage was arable.®? In 1914 
73 per cent. of the total cultivated area in the parish 
was pasture, and there was an average of 55 sheep 
and 18 cattle to each 100 a. The arable was devoted 
chiefly to wheat (24 per cent.), barley (20 per cent.), 
and oats (10 per cent.), and swedes, turnips, man- 
golds, and potatoes were also commonly grown. 
Grassland continued to predominate over arable in 
the 2oth century.% 

In 1834 it was reported that, largely because of 
the burden of the rates, agricultural capital in the 
parish was ‘exceedingly diminished’, farms were 
understocked with cattle, and the land was dilapi- 
dated. The labourers in the hamlets earned an 
average of about £29 a year and few of them owned 
their own cottages; apparently their wages had 
increased since the riots of 1830 and 1831, but there 
was little employment for their wives and children 
because of the decline of spinning in the villages.92 
As the century progressed the families directly 
dependent on agriculture were fewer: in 1831 30 
families in Banbury and 102 in Neithrop were 
employed in agriculture, while in 1851 only about 
140 persons out of a population of over 8,000 were so 
employed. 93 In 1851 there were ten farmers and one 
grazier in the Oxfordshire part of the parish, of 
whom four, at Easington, Crouch, Wickham Park, 
and Hardwick farms, farmed over 150 a.94 Between 
1870 and 1880 the number of farms in the parish 
dropped from 14 to 9,95 and the urban expansion of 
Banbury in the 2oth century has steadily reduced 
the cultivated area of the parish. 


MarKETS AND FAIRS. In 1138-9 Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, granted Godstow Abbey £5 
a year from the market tolls of Banbury; that sum 
was still being paid on the abbey’s dissolution four 
hundred years later, and was then described as 
coming from the toll, markets, and fairs.%° Between 
1151 and 1160 Robert Chesney, Bishop of Lincoln, 
granted to the Templars freedom from market tolls 
at Banbury.%7 It is clear therefore that the market 
was flourishing before 1155 when Henry II granted 
the bishop the right of holding a market at Banbury 
every Thursday.°8 An annual fair throughout Whit 
week, subsequently confirmed by royal charter, was 
first held in 1154; to publicize it, Eynsham Abbey 
allowed the Pentecostal procession from three 


88 Acreage Returns, 1801. 

89 Bodl. Banbury and Wickham tithe awards. 

9° Orr, Oxon. Agric. statistical plates. 

9t Land Utilization Survey, pt. 56, p. 224. 

92 Rep. R. Com. on Poor Laws [44], p. 368a—e, H.C. (1834), 
XXX—XXXiv. 93 Census, 1831; H.O. 107/1734. 

% H.O. 107/1734. 95 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. 

96 Godstow Eng. Reg. i. 212-13. 

97 Sandford Cart. (O.R.S. xix), ii. 267. 

98 Reg. Antiquiss. i. 92. 

99 Ibid. 114; Eynsham Cart. i. 39-40. 

' It is mentioned in 1279 and c. 1540: Rot. Hund. 
(Rec. Com.), ii. 705; Leland, Jtin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ti. 
38-40. 2 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 221. 

3 Close R. 1237-42, 73; Baker, Northants. i. 528. 

4 E 372/150, m. 36d. 

5 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705. 

® Rot. Parl. ii. 439a; Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 136, 
giving Henry, Bishop of Winchester in error for Lincoln. 
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neighbouring rural deaneries to go that year to 
Banbury instead of to Eynsham.% 

The Thursday market apparently continued 
uninterrupted! until 1554, when it was confirmed 
in the borough’s charter of incorporation.? In 1238 
the Bishop of Lincoln obtained royal letters revoking 
a grant of a market at Chipping Warden (Northants.) 
because it would draw trade from Banbury, six 
miles away; there had been a similar revocation of 
an earlier grant and the new revocation too was soon 
superseded by a fresh grant.3 In the four months’ 
vacancy of the see of Lincoln in 1299-1300 the 
market tolls amounted to £3 16s.4 The bishop’s fair 
at Banbury seems still to have been held in Whit 
week in 1279,5 but to have been changed by 1329 to 
two fairs of two days each, one on the eve and feast 
of Ascension and the other a fortnight later on 
Thursday and Friday of Whit week. In 1329, follow- 
ing a petition from the bishop, each of the fairs was 
extended to eight days,® which may have meant that 
the two were merged to form a single fair lasting 
two weeks. Five years later the bishop complained 
of 26 named persons who took away his goods at 
Banbury and assaulted his bailiff and clerk while 
they were holding the court of the annual fair, 
forcing them and his other officers to take refuge 
in the castle.7 The borough charter of 1554 granted 
two fairs a year, with court of pie powder, on the feasts 
of St. Peter ad Vincula and St. Luke and the eve and 
morrow of each;8 it is not clear whether the grant 
represented a new departure or whether the fairs’ 
dates had been changed since 1329. 

Street-names suggest the division of the Thursday 
market into sections: Ox Market (forum bovinum) 
and Sheep Market (forum ovium) were first recorded 
as street-names in 1319 and 1441 respectively;? and 
receipts from each were separately recorded in the 
corporation accounts for 1557-8.!° Horse Market 
was recorded in 1525,'! Flax Chipping in 1549,'? 
Swine Market in 1552 (presumably the Hogmarket 
Street of 1606 onwards),'3 and Cornmarket Street 
in 1606.'4 The names indicate the products for which 
Banbury was a trading centre; to them must be 
added wool, for which a weekly market was granted 
in the charter of 1608,'5 following a parliamentary 
bill drafted for the same purpose in 1592.1 Although 
sections of the market were held in different parts 
of the town, the general market was probably always 
held in the Market Place.!?7 Journeymen, unless they 
were also freemen, were allowed to put up stalls only 
in a certain part of the market.'§ Leland’s descrip- 
tion of the open area where the market was held is 
clearly referring to the present Market Place.!9 

7 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 580. 

8 Ibid. 1553-4, 246-8. 

9 Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/33; Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

10 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 227. 


11 Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/97, 98. 

12 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 191-4; also in 1638: Bodl. MS. Ch. 
Oxon. 5373. 

13 L.R. 2/189, f. 138; L.R. 2/196, f. 181°. 

% LR. 2/196, f. 183. 

15 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 257. 

16 Hist. MSS. Com. 3rd Rep. 6. 

17 'The name occurs from 1549: Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 191-4. 

18 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 233. 

19 Leland, Itin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 38-40. Beesley 
(Hist. Banbury, 157 n.) identified Leland’s ‘large area’ 
with the Horse Fair, and Potts (Hist. Banbury, 117-18) 
identified it with the west end of High Street. See, 
however, P. D. A. Harvey, ‘Where was Banbury Cross?’, 
Oxoniensia, xxxi. 88-91. 
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The inhabitants of the Sheep Market (i.e. Sheep 
Street, part of the High Street)?° were entitled to 
put up the pens for the sheep and charge for their 
use; bye-laws of 1564 limited the charge to 1d. for 
a hurdle’s length of pen (4d. on Corpus Christi Day) 
and ruled that all strangers coming to Banbury 
must put their sheep in the pens.?! In the accounting 
year 1554-5 sheep market pennies yielded 7s.?2 
In 1656 the corporation ordered that the sheep 
market be moved to a new site, probably the Horse 
Fair where it was being held in the late 19th 
century; it was observed that on the old site there 
was insufficient passage-way when the pens were 
set up, and that the charges for pens on the new 
site would be cheaper. The inhabitants of Sheep 
Street, in defiance of the order, continued to set up 
pens and a fortnight after the publication of the 
order two of them, armed with swords, told the 
mayor and aldermen that they would not be 
deprived of their rights; the dispute was carried 
to Oxford Assizes and then to the Exchequer.?3 

There was considerable variation in the corpora- 
tion’s weekly receipts from market dues. In 1554-5 
total market receipts were £13 17s. 9d., which 
included the profits of the fairs and payments for 
stalls, as well as tolls; weekly market receipts were 
rarely as high as those of the fairs, which were c. 16s. 
(St. Luke’s) and 12s. (St. Peter ad Vincula).74 In 
1568-9 total receipts were over £26, in 1571-2 
c. £28 15s., and by 1594-5 over £41.75 

Certain market days came to be associated with 
particular products and those specialised markets 
came to be known as fairs. In 1555 Thursday 28 
February was referred to as ‘the fish fair day’, and 
in 1558 there was reference to a leather fair, almost 
certainly held on Thursday 3 January.2° For the 
same reason the street-name Horse Market became 
Horse Fair, first recorded in 1606.27 The change 
in usage explains why various sources naming 
Banbury’s fair days appear contradictory. The 
charter of 1608, like that of 1554, granted the cor- 
poration two fairs a year, although the dates were 
changed to the eve, feast, and morrow of the 
Annunciation and of the Thursday before St. 
Nicholas’s Day, and the same days were named in 
the charter of 1718.28 The short-lived charter of 1683 
(revoked in 1688) spoke of seven fairs in the year, 
as granted by the previous charter, which it now 
increased to two days each.29 That agrees with 
a deposition of 1657-8 which stated that seven fairs 
a year had been held in Banbury for many years, and 
that since the grant of the previous charter they had 
been increased to nine.3° In 1675 John Ogilby 
listed five fair days at Banbury: Thursday after 
Twelfth Day (a four-day fair, starting the previous 
Monday), the first Thursday in Lent, Holy Thurs- 


20 Oxoniensia, xxxi. 90. 

2! Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 231-2; cf. Hants R.O., 43 
M. 48/269. 

22 Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, p. 9. 

23 E 134/1657-8/H. 23. 

24 Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, pp. I-9. 

25 Ibid. 39, 453 i, P- 35. 

26 Thid. iii, pp. 3, 3 

27 LR. 2/ 196, £: ae another entry in the same survey 
(f. 178”) refers to it as Horsemarket Street. 

28 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 257, 518. 

29 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1683-4, 128. 

30 FE 134/1657-8/H. 23. 

3t J. Ogilby, Britannia, 24. 

32 Par. Colln. i. 21-22. 
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day, Corpus Christi Day, and Lammas Day; there 
were, he added, two others then fallen into disuse.3! 
Richard Rawlinson, in the early 18th century, gave 
the same list, describing the first two as great horse 
fairs, but added two other fair days, on Thursday 
after Michaelmas and on St. Luke’s Day;3? of those 
seven fairs two were those named in the charter of 
1554 (marking, curiously, a reversion from those of 
the charters of 1608 and 1718) while the others, all 
on Thursdays, clearly originated as specialized 
market days: certainly the first two listed by Ogilby 
and Rawlinson are identifiable as the leather fair of 
1558 and the fish fair of 1555.33 By 1677 at least one 
of the fairs, known as the Mop (presumably the 
fair on Thursday after Michaelmas) was noted 
as a hiring fair at which prospective employees 
would wear badges corresponding to their trades.3+ 
In 1760 the fairs were held outside the town at 
Weeping Cross because of a smallpox epidemic.35 

By 1795 fairs were still being held on the days 
listed by Rawlinson with two extra fairs. The first 
was at Ascension, and had probably been held for 
many years; there was a reference in 1739 to the 
purchase of a mare at Banbury fair on Ascension 
Day.3° The second was on the second Thursday 
before Christmas, though both that day and Holy 
Thursday were described not as fair days but as 
large markets.37 In 1796 the first large market was 
held on the second Thursday before Easter instead 
of Holy Thursday, and in 1797 both days were 
kept as fair days and a fair on Trinity Thursday 
took the place of those held on Ascension and 
Corpus Christi Days. From 1797 until 1836 the 
fair days were fixed as the first Thursday after 
Twelfth Day, the first Thursday in Lent, the second 
Thursday before Easter, Holy Thursday, Trinity 
Thursday, Lammas Day, the Thursday after 
Michaelmas, St. Luke’s Day, and the second 
Thursday before Christmas; to these were added 
‘great markets’ on the second Thursday in Septem- 
ber (from 1806) and July (from 1823). The saints’ 
days—Twelfth Day, Lammas, Michaelmas, and 
St. Luke’s Day—were reckoned by the old calendar, 
not the new. If Lammas or St. Luke’s Day fell on 
a Sunday the fair was held the next day.38 In 1835 
the court of pie powder had not been held within 
living memory.?9 

In 1836 the newly reformed corporation abolished 
the tolls it had charged at the fairs.4° The tolls had 
been difficult to collect and by 1833 amounted only 
to £48 a year.4! At the same time the fair days were 
changed to the first Thursday after Old Twelfth 
Day, the third Thursdays in February, March, and 
April, Holy Thursday, the third Thursdays in 
June, July, August, and September, the first and 
third Thursdays after Old Michaelmas, the third 


33 See above. 

34 Plot, Nat. Hist. Oxon. 203. 

35 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 522. 

36 Purefoy Letters, ed. G. Eland, i. 169-71. 

37 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1795). 

38 Ibid. 1796-1836. Until at least 1802 in reckoning the 
saints’ days by the old calendar no allowance was made for 
the fact that 1800 was a Leap Year by the old calendar 
so that, e.g., Old Lammas Day was still taken to be 12, 
not 13, August; this was rectified by 1805. 

39 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 547. 

40 Tbid. 560. 

41 Herbert, 
Banbury, 209. 
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Thursday in November, and the second Thursday 
before Christmas. In the 1830s the special character 
of certain fair days can first be definitely established 
although some were evidently of long standing. 
The January fair was the principal horse fair and, 
as in 1675, it was a four-day fair, starting on the 
previous Monday. The hiring fairs were the fair- 
days in March and, particularly, the two following 
Old Michaelmas; the last of these was the runaway 
fair. The first Thursday after Old Michaelmas was 
also noted as a cheese fair, and was important for 
livestock as well. The fairs in July and December 
were the principal cattle fairs, and the third ‘Thurs- 
day in July was also the wool fair until in 1846 a new 
fair-day was created for wool; in 1846 it was the 
second Tuesday in July, but from 1847 it was the 
first Wednesday. The Holy Thursday fair was 
a pleasure fair; it was in one of its side-shows that 
smallpox was brought to the town in 1829. As in 
earlier centuries the fairs occupied various parts 
of the town. Sheep as well as horses were sold in the 
Horse Fair, where the setting up of the pens 
was the responsibility or perquisite of one of the 
inhabitants.42 

In 1865 the pattern of fairs again changed. The 
days set were the first and third Thursday of each 
month, except that in place of the third Thursday 
in January, October, and December were the 
traditional fairs of the first Thursdays after Old 
Twelfth Day and Old Michaelmas and the second 
Thursday before Christmas. The last three re- 
mained distinct fairs even after 1884, when every 
alternate Thursday throughout the year, being a 
cattle market, was known as a fair day.*3 In effect 
the late 19th century saw the special fair days once 
more merging into the weekly markets from which 
they had developed three hundred years earlier. 
By the end of the century the January horse fair, 
another horse fair on the third Thursday in Septem- 
ber, and the October hiring fair were the only 
specialized fair days.44 The January horse fair still 
extended over four days; the best horses were sold 
on the first two days, second-class horses on the 
third day, and donkeys and the cheapest horses on 
the fourth, known as Gipsy Day. Some horses were 
auctioned, but most were sold by private treaty. 
At the hiring fair badges of trades were still worn by 
those looking for work, who assembled mostly in 
Parsons Street; maidservants sat in rooms indoors, 
however, whereas in 1677 they had stood with the 
labourers in the street.45 The hiring fair attracted 
the army as a source of recruits and farmers from 
the north of England looking for labourers, who 
seldom, however, stayed long away from their 
native Oxfordshire.*® In the late 19th century it was 
already partly a pleasure fair, ‘a rather rough fair 
consisting of shows and whirligigs, and shooting 

42 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 560; Rusher’s Banbury Dir. 
(1837-64); Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 60-61, 114; 
Sarah Beesley, My Life, 32-34. 

43 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1865-96). 

44 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1887 and later edns.). 

45 MS. notes by the late Mr. Arthur Stockton, former 
Town Clerk of Banbury; Plot, Nat. Hist. Oxon. 203. 

46 MS. notes by Mr. Arthur Stockton; Flora Thompson, 
Lark Rise to Candleford (World’s Classics), 208-9. 

47 Rep. Royal Com. on Market Rights [C. 5550-III], 
p. 223, H.C. (1888), lv. 

48 Except where otherwise stated the following para- 
graph is based on ibid., pp. 219-32. 

49 In 1821-2 tolls on cattle sales were let for £42, 
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galleries’. It was not approved of by all, and the 
mayor felt that bank holidays and cricket matches 
had done away with the need for pleasure fairs.47 

In addition to the Thursday market by 1888 there 
was also a Saturday market, which has survived, 
important for fish and vegetables as well as other 
general commodities.4® The fortnightly Thursday 
cattle market continued and fortnightly sales were 
said to average 1,000 sheep and 1,200 cattle. In 1887 
the corporation had taken over the tolls of the general 
market, having previously farmed them;*? on the 
other hand the sheep market and a small pig market5° 
were let, corn was sold in a privately owned ex- 
change, and no tolls were charged on cattle or 
horses, for which no provision was made. In 1887-8 
receipts for the general market were c. £212 Ios., 
from the pig market lessee £6 12s., and from the 
sheep market lessee £80; expenses, which included 
the payment of a veterinary surgeon (£25) and the 
fee farm rent (£6 13s. 4d.), but not the presumably 
considerable expense of scavenging and _ street 
repair, amounted to £70. The corporation’s lack 
of close control seems to have had little serious 
effect, and privately owned slaughter-houses and 
the Oxford Canal Company’s weighbridge made up 
for obvious deficiencies. There was a general desire 
for suitable covered space in which to sell butter 
and eggs, once sold beneath the former Town Hall, 
but although in 1879 the corporation had provided 
the former Corn Exchange in Cornhill for such 
purposes at only {20 a year it was not popular and 
was closed in the mid 1880s. Of the two rival 
Corn Exchanges opened in 18575! that in the Market 
Place was officially recognized and in 1888 con- 
tained about 40 corn stands let to dealers at {1 
a year. Although Banbury was described as a good 
centre for corn the Corn Exchange was not a finan- 
cial success, presumably because dealing in practice 
continued, as before, in the yard of the Red Lion Inn 
in High Street and subsequently at the Crown Hotel 
in Bridge Street. 

In the 20th century the weekly market underwent 
important changes. The inconvenience of marketing 
stock in the streets of the town increased with the 
growth of motor traffic after 1918 and a demand 
arose for a covered market. The corporation first 
acquired land for the purpose at the junction of the 
Warwick and Southam roads, but because of its 
distance from the railway it was abandoned in 
favour of a site at Grimsbury, which was pur- 
chased by a syndicate of stock traders. To that 
syndicate, as Midland Marts Ltd., the corporation 
transferred sales of cattle by auction in 1925 and by 
private treaty in 1931.5? Full use was made of the 
town’s good rail communications as well as of its 
position as a meeting-place of road routes, then 
regaining their former importance with the increase 
in 1824 piccage and stallage for £31: Banbury Borough 
Recs., corpn. min. bk. 1821-33. 

50 The pig market was held ‘near the Market Place’: 
Rep. Royal Com. on Market Rights [C. 5550-III], p. 224, 
H.C. (1888), lv. In the period 1603-1727 the Hogmarket 
seems to have occupied the east end of the Market Place: 
L.R. 2/196, £ 181%; E 317/Oxon.' 8, £. 8; ORO 7 ere 
I/ii/1-6; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 251 n., 275-6, 425. In 
1825 it was at the southern end of Castle Street and in the 
late 19th century at the southern end of Horse Fair: 
Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 91 and map. 

51 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 234. 

52 Tbid. 243. 
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of motor traffic. Stock was collected from the whole 
of southern England; occasional or seasonal con- 
signments included Scottish sheep and Irish cattle. 
Distribution was principally to London and to towns 
in the Midlands and north as far as Leeds. By the 
1960s Banbury was the largest stock-market in 
England, sales having risen from 9,700 in 1924 to 
between 400,000 and 500,000 in the 1960s.53 After 
1931 the weekly market run by the corporation was 
one of household retailers only, fully contained in 
the Market Place. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY. The earliest evidence that 
Banbury was a trading centre is a reference to 
market tolls in 1138-9, and there is evidence that 
a market-place was created in the mid 12th century.54 
There was further development in the late 12th 
century. Two of the shops (selde) and probably all 
of the 244 stalls (scamella) listed in a rental of c. 1225 
of the Bishop of Lincoln’s Banbury property had been 
granted by Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln 
(1186-1200). So too had 124 burgage tenements, 
of which most were listed in the rental immediately 
after the stalls, and thus may well have adjoined 
them.55 The stalls were presumably the forerunners 
of those listed in a rental of 1441; there were 1g in 
the northern row and 7 (formerly 17) in the southern, 
and they probably represent the development of 
Butchers Row, the south-west corner of the Market 
Place, and the east end of High Street. The descrip- 
tion of a tenement in 1441 as standing in the middle 
of the street next to the stalls suggests that they 
already (and perhaps had also by c. 1225) protruded 
into the Market Place itself. The stalls of c. 1225 may 
have been merely sites for temporary structures for 
fairs and markets; but certainly they had become 
permanent by 1441, when one tenant paid rent for 
‘those stalls which have now been turned into 
a small house’.5¢ 

There is little direct evidence of the direction and 
range of the town’s trading contacts in the Middle 
Ages. That they were far-flung at an early date is 
suggested by the appearance of Geoffrey and Robert 
of Banbury at Dublin in the late 12th century, 
probably as members of the Dublin guild merchant.s7 
Indirect evidence is provided by place-names that 
occur as surnames of 13th- and 14th-century Ban- 
bury inhabitants.58 Places within 10 miles of the 
town that are represented in surnames are fairly 
evenly distributed over the area, but most of the 
places beyond that limit fall into distinct groups: 
those between 10 and 20 miles from the town lie 
mostly to the north-east, in Northamptonshire, 
most of those between 20 and 50 miles away lie to 
the west, in Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and 
Warwickshire, while those more than 50 miles 
away nearly all lie further east than Banbury. Some 

53 The Stockyard of England (official guide to Banbury 


a copy in Banbury Public Libr.; Banbury Guide 
1969). 

54 Godstow Eng. Reg. i. 212-13; and see above, p. 18. 

55 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 19’—-20’. 

56 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

57 Historical & Municipal Documents of Ireland (Rolls 
Ser.), 31, 34; the list cannot be exactly dated: T.R.H.S. 
5th ser. xiii. 129. 

58 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 19’-20%; E 179/161/9, 
10, 46; E 179/238/139. 

59 It is possible that some of the Lincolnshire examples 
derive not from Banbury, but from Baumber (Lincs.). 

60 Cal. Lib. 1245-51, 316. C1 -12/130;,1m63- 
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of the more distant places lay in the diocese of 
Lincoln, such as Louth (Lincs.) (1305-6 and 1377- 
81) and Kesteven (Lincs.) (1327), and their appear- 
ance as surnames at Banbury may have been due 
to the episcopal estates there, but others did not 
and from such names as Dunwich (Suff.) (c. 1225) 
and Kersey (Suff.) (1377-81) it seems likely that in 
its farthest trading connexions Banbury looked 
eastward. Some confirmation of that is provided 
by places where persons with the surname Banbury 
occur in miscellaneous 13th- and 14th-century 
records: for places farthest from Banbury a very 
similar pattern emerges.59 Two Banbury merchants 
were at Buston fair in 1246~—7. In the later 14th 
century there are signs of numerous contacts 
westward. In 1355 two Welshmen killed a man 
in a quarrel at Banbury,®! and in 1377 a pardon 
was given to another Welshman who after killing 
a fellow-countryman had taken sanctuary in Banbury 
church.® In Ireland ‘John Toky called Banbury’ 
was shipping hides from Limerick to Flanders in 
1381,°3 and conversely William Barton, described 
as of Banbury in 1394, had been born in Ireland. 
In 1425 Elizabeth, Lady Bergavenny, and a Here- 
fordshire man were among the creditors of a Banbury 
spicer.°5 Taken together such chance references 
perhaps suggest the expansion of Banbury’s trade 
and trading contacts in a new direction. Essentially, 
however, Banbury was a marketing centre for the 
neighbouring countryside, and payments by Thomas 
Hervyes of Banbury to the Grocer’s Company 
between 1428 and 1452 are evidence only of the 
increasing influence of London merchants in local 
markets in the 15th century.® 

Until the mid r9th century Banbury’s trade and 
industry were based almost entirely on the products 
of agriculture and stock raising, and it was not until 
the 1930s that its economy ceased to be closely 
linked with that of the surrounding countryside. 
In 1246 corn for the Bishop of Worcester’s manor 
of Tredington (Warws.) was bought at Banbury,°7 
and in the same year, mill-stones were bought there 
for the royal manor of Bladon.®8 Complaints in 1352 
of the abduction of some 33 horses at Banbury 
suggest that there was already a trade in horses 
there. In 1235 and 1257 the king ordered the 
bailiff of Banbury to supply cattle and sheep for 
his household,7° and in 1238 Merevale Abbey was 
licensed to buy oxhides there, presumably free from 
toll.71 The double line of stalls which, as suggested 
above, were the forerunners of Butchers Row were 
probably always butchers’ stalls; certainly in 1438 
one of them was described as ‘one butcher’s stall 
situated in the south row of stalls of the Banbury 
butchers’,?? and they were probably the Flesh 
Shambles (Fleshamels) referred to in 1492, 1549, 
and 1586.73 

62 Cal. Pat. 1374-7, 425. 

63 Cal. Close, 1381-5, 47. 

64 Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 455. 

65 Ibid. 1422-9, 248. 

66 Facsimiles of the first volume of MS. archives of the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers, ed. J. A. Kingdon, ii. 
TO 2 Ol Sie 

67 Bodl. MS. Rolls Worcs. 4. 

68 S.C. 6/962/4, m. 5. 69 Cal. Pat. 1350-4, 278. 

70 Close R. 1234-7, 52- 

71 Cal. Pat. 1232-47, 208. 

72 Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/14. 

“3 Oxon. Wills, 47-49; Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 10; E 178/ 
1845. 
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Among the more substantial inhabitants assessed 
for the poll tax of 1379-8174 were 11 merchants, 
6 dyers, 8 tailors, 11 tawyers (alutores), 5 skinners 
(pellivarii), 6 butchers, 6 victuallers (Aostilarit), 
3 smiths, and 6 bakers; although only 62 of the 
325 names on the list, they accounted for well over 
one-third of the town’s total assessment.75 The 
remaining inhabitants were described as ‘workers 
there paying together with employees of the fore- 
going’, but presumably included artisans and small 
traders. Early-15th-century records mention, in 
addition to the occupations above, shoemakers 
(1401 and 1415),7° a mercer (1441),77 spicers (1425, 
1436, and 1439),78 and a fishmonger (1436),79 and 
this corresponds to the variety of occupational 
surnames c. 1225, which included baker, carter (2), 
cordwainer, cooper (2), draper (2), dyer, farrier 
(marescallus), fisher, gardener, lorimer, butcher 
(macekrer), mercer, merchant, miller, potter, smith 
(3), tailor (2), vintner, and weaver (3).8° At least 3 
Jews lived in Banbury in the first half of the 13th 
century; they were probably tradesmen and crafts- 
men rather than financiers. ®! 

The merchants c. 1380 were the highest taxed 
group in the town. John Diestere (Deyster) was 
assessed at 13s. 4d. and four were assessed at 2s. 
each. The other six were each assessed at Is., an 
amount equalled by only a few of the other inhabi- 
tants.82 Only in the mid 15th century can one of 
Banbury’s chief merchants be associated definitely 
with the wool trade, but wool was probably of 
importance in the local economy much earlier. It is 
shown elsewhere that there were large flocks of sheep 
in the hamlets around the town in the late 12th and 
mid 14th centuries;°3 Banbury tithes were one of 
Eynsham Abbey’s sources of wool in the mid 13th 
century.*+ In 1276 the jurors of Bloxham hundred 
reported five men, of whom at least one was from 
Banbury, for selling wool to merchants from over- 
seas.85 A late-15th-century Chancery suit® involving 
nearly 5 tons of wool suggests that the vendor was 
probably a collector of wool from other sheep- 
farmers, and shows the scale of the wool trade 
centred on Banbury. London and thence Calais 
were markets for Banbury’s wool at that date,87 and 
another early connexion with Calais is shown by 
a licence granted to Thomas Wright of Banbury 
in 1485 to ship there 200 sheep and 100 mares.*%8 
London, however, was not the only outlet; in 
1443-4 three consignments of woad, madder, and 
alum were brought to Banbury from Southampton 
by men who had gone from Banbury with wool,®9 
and in 1483 a Banbury merchant sold 6 sacks of 
wool at Southampton.% 

74 E 179/161/46. 

75 i.e. for £2 16s. 10d. of a total of £7 8s. od. 

76 Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/10, 26. 

77 Tbid. 48/39. 

78 Cal. Pat. 1422-9, 248; Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/15, 41. 
79 Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/41. 

80 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 19’—20. 

8t C. Roth, Jews of Medieval Oxf.(O.H.S.N.S. ix), 31, 52. 
82 E 179/161/46. 

2s Seep) 57, 

84 Bynsham Cart. i. 251. 

85 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 33. 

S05 C T/2TA/ 51s 

88 B.M. Harl. MS. 433, f. 2187. 

89 Brokage Book of Southampton, 1443-4 (Southampton 
Rec. Ser.), 33, 175, 291. 


9° Assize of Bread Book, 1477-1517 (Southampton 
Rec. Soc.), 14. 


87 Ibid. 
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The wealth of a number of large-scale Banbury 
traders in the mid 15th century came from wool. 
William Saunders the elder (d. 1478) and younger 
(d. 1493) were each called merchant in their wills, 
but the father was described elsewhere as a wool- 
man, and significantly the son married a daughter 
of John Spencer of Hodnell (Warws.), the founder 
of a great sheep-farming family of south Warwick- 
shire.93 The Saunders family had trading connexions 
with London: in 1460-5 William Saunders the 
elder was attempting to recover 100 marks’ debt 
from a London grocer who had brought actions 
against him in the Poultry Counter,9* and in 1483 
his son and executor, Richard, granted quittance of 
all debts owed them by Gerard Caniziani, merchant 
of Florence and mercer of London, and his wife.95 

There is evidence that the wool trade continued 
throughout the 16th century. In 1530 one merchant 
of the Calais Staple (formerly a citizen and draper of 
London) appeared as the grantor of ten houses and 
other properties in Banbury; and in 1592 a Bill 
was drafted to allow wool and yarn to be sold in 
Banbury’s markets and fairs,9” and thus to provide 
employment for the poor in Banbury, where poverty 
had greatly increased. Banbury’s new charter in 
1608 allowed its freemen to buy and sell wool and 
woollen or linen thread at the weekly market; the wool 
was to be worked within the borough, again with the 
aim of providing local employment, but any surplus of 
up to 2,000 tons a year might be sold elsewhere in 
England.%8 Two years later money was being raised 
for a house for the wool hall, which was probably 
the building later used as the gaol.9 A ‘cottage 
called Woolhouse’ mentioned in 1586 was probably 
the Wool House in Sheep Street referred to in 
1549 and 1551; it can hardly have been an earlier 
wool market but may have been a store or ware- 
house.! In 1611-12 the corporation made a profit 
on the wool manufactory, spending {131 and 
receiving £144. The task of weighing the wool was 
farmed for small sums in that period.? 

The terms in which the wool market was granted 
show that by 1608 there was an established cloth 
industry at Banbury, but for the manner and 
chronology of its growth the evidence is fragmen- 
tary. Three Banbury tenants were named textor or 
textrix c. 1225,3 and in 1246~7 cloth was bought for 
the king from two merchants of Banbury at Boston 
fair. The industry may have declined, for there 
are no further references to cloth or weavers at 
Banbury until the mid 15th century. Miscellaneous 
references to a draper and weavers then occur,5 
and tolls on cloth (firma draperia) were among the 
rights leased to the farmer of the market tolls both 


xt Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/54; Oxon. Wills, 47-48. 

92 Cal. Fine R. 1452-61, 48; C 1/29/369. 

93 Oxon. Wills, 47-48; cf. H. Thorpe, “The Lord and 
the Landscape’, Trans. Birmingham Arch. Soc. xx. 56-57. 

94 C 1/29/369. 

95 Cal. Close 1476-85, 294. 

96 O.R.O., Dil. VII/d/2. He may have been acting as 
a trustee or ad hoc grantee, but the deed still points to his 
connexion with the town. 

Hist. MSS. Com. 3rd Rep. 6. 

Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 257. 

See p. 82. 

E 178/1845; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 212, 213. 

Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, pp. 89, 100, 103, 120; ii, p. 57. 
Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 19’-20. 

Cal. Lib. 1245-51, 316. 

5 Cal. Pat. 1441-6, 10, 19, 121; C 1/16/309; Cal. 
Close, 1476-85, 75. 
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in 1441 and 1552.6 A drapery (draperia) in Banbury 
mentioned in 1441 and 1510 was probably a row 
of workshops for clothworkers as five shops (selde) 
there paid rent to the bishop.?7 While William 
Saunders in the late 15th century was described as 
a woolman, those members of the Halhead, Hawten, 
and Vivers families who were prominent in the town 
a hundred years later were all called mercer or 
woollendraper;® in the course of the century one 
description became more frequent and the other 
less so in formal documents concerning Banbury 
traders. The predominance of the cloth trade is 
evident in 1600, when out of 27 men assessed for 
subsidy? the occupations of 17 are known, of whom 
6 were mercers and 5 were woollendrapers. 

Even so the town’s most distinctive products at 
that date were held to be cheese, cakes, and ale.!° 
Banbury ale was widely known in the Middle Ages; 
in 1265 Eleanor, Countess of Leicester arranged for 
a Banbury ale-wife to brew at Odiham(Hants) and an 
early-14th-century list referred to drink (beverie) as 
the town’s distinctive product.1! Rhymes recorded 
in 1609 and 1658'2 refer to Banbury ale but no 
other evidence has been found for its sale outside 
Banbury in the 16th and 17th centuries. Accounts 
of Banbury’s cheese and cake are given elsewhere,"3 
but two points concerning the cheese should be 
mentioned here. The first is the antiquity and fame 
of this product. As early as 1430 14 Banbury cheeses 
were among the provisions sent to France for the 
Duke of Bedford’s household;!* subsequent re- 
cipients of gifts of Banbury cheese, as a particular 
delicacy, included Thomas Cromwell, who was 
given two sorts, soft and hard (1533 and 1538),'5 
Sir Joseph Williamson (1677),'6 and Horace Walpole 
(1768).!17 The second point is that the centre of 
Banbury’s cheese-making seems to have been the 
Northamptonshire hamlets, Grimsbury and Nether- 
cote, although some cheese was made in the town 
and the Oxfordshire hamlets.’ The decline of the 
industry appears to have been astonishingly rapid: 
Richard Pococke spoke of the town’s ‘great trade 
in cheese’ in 1756, yet by 1841 it had almost passed 
from local memory.!9 

From its creation in 1554 the corporation regulated 
the town’s economic life by issuing by-laws, by 
controlling the market, and by having the power to 
grant or withdraw the freedom of the borough. 


6 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7; L.R. 2/1809, f. 133. 

7 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7; Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 8, 
mm. 19’-21”. 

8 Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/150-197 passim; Bodl. MS. 
d.d. Risley A. VII 1/1-9. 

9 E 179/163/398. 

10 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 129. 

1t Manners and Household Expenses, ed. H. 'T. Turner, 
8; Bodl. MS. Douce 98, f. 195 (list printed in £.H.R. xvi. 
501-2, where beverie is mis-spelt). 

12 Oxf. Dict. Eng. Proverbs (3rd edn.), 28. 

13s VY.C.H. Oxon. ii. 276-7. 

14 Cal. Close 1429-36, 74. 

iL. & P. Hen. VIII, vi, pp. 311-12; xiii, p. 465. 

16 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1677-8, 188. 

17 H. Walpole’s Correspondence with George Montague, 
ed. W. S. Lewis and R. S. Brown, ii. 266. 

18 e.g. MS. Wills Peculiars 32/4/21; 39/2/22 (where hard 
and soft cheeses are again distinguished); 39/2/23. 
Banbury’s largest flocks of sheep in the 17th century were 
at Grimsbury and Nethercote (see p. 57) and it might 
be assumed that the cheese was made of ewes’ milk; 
cows’ milk, however, is specified in a 16th-century recipe 
for Banbury cheese given in B.M. Sloane MS. 1201, 
ney 
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Freedom of the borough could be claimed after 
serving an apprenticeship, which in the mid 16th 
century was always for a period of at least seven 
years :?° strangers obtaining freedom were required 
by a regulation of 1573 to pay £10 into the chamber 
as well as compounding with the company which 
they were joining.?! In 1554 10 trade companies, 
contributed to the town’s pageant, namely butchers, 
shoemakers, carpenters, weavers, glovers, mercers, 
smiths, bakers, barkers and saddlers, and tailors 
and drapers.22 By 1619, however, the butchers, 
carpenters, weavers, and barkers and saddlers were 
clearly no longer expected to make the annual 
contributions ranging from 5s. to 1os. paid by other 
companies, and they may have lost their corporate 
existence.?3 The corporation required each company 
to elect two wardens, and to submit for approval 
any orders that they might make.24 Among regula- 
tions of 1564 relating to trade were restrictions on 
the selling of eggs and ale except by victuallers or 
other licensed persons, limitations on the price of 
certain goods in the market, and the confinement of 
outside traders to certain, probably unfavourable, 
locations in the market.?5 In 1612 the corporation 
required all unemployed men to go every working 
day before 6 a.m. to the Leather Hall and to wait for 
one hour, unless hired; no handicraftsman, however, 
was to be hired, except at harvest, out of his own 
trade or occupation if he had work in it.26 That the 
corporation was creative as well as restrictive is 
shown by its provision of a Wool Hall and Leather 
Hall. In trade, as in its other activities, however, the 
energy of the corporation seems to have been 
greatest in the first century of its existence and 
thereafter its intervention was probably largely 
restricted to the market regulations. 

The six most frequently recorded occupations of 
Banbury testators whose wills were proved in the 
Peculiar Court between 1551 and 182027 were inn- 
keepers (80), shoemakers and cordwainers (42), 
bakers (26), tailors (24), maltsters (22), and butchers 
(21). Other occupations included mercers, drapers, 
and woollendrapers (18), weavers, including garter, 
jersey, worsted, and shagweavers (16), and tanners, 
whittawyers, curriers, and skinners (15).28 The 
limitations of the source?? probably explain why so 
few testators were weavers, although weavers were 
probably the largest and most significant class of 


19 R. Pococke, Travels through England (Camd. Soc., 
N.S. xliv), 240; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 567-8. 

20 Cal. Corpn. Accts. ili, pp. 86-87; i, pp. 14-17. 

21 Tbid. iii, p. 86. In 1558 the fee was to be agreed with 
the corporation, and in no case to be less than 20s.: ibid. 
120. It is possible that this earlier decree prevailed, since 
in 1601 men paid sums of £3 and £5 for their freedom: 
ibidjup asi. 

22 Tbid. ili, p. 29. 

23 Ibid. i, p. 123. The list given there of companies and 
their customary payments is complete, since thereafter 
the payments by companies remain at the same total of 
£2 8s. 4d.: e.g. ibid. 128. 

24 Tbid. iii, pp. 119-20. 

25 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 231-3. 

26 Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, p. 103 

27 Index to Wills of Banbury Oo. R. S. xd). 

28 The figures include widows, counted under their 
husbands’ occupations, if given; a testator with two 
occupations is counted under both. 

29 The testators are, of course, not a random sample of 
the population. Moreover, some probably had other occupa- 
tions than those given in their wills. One man, for instance, 
was described in a royal pardon as woolwinder, wax- 
chandler, or vintner: Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 211. 
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artisans in the latter part of the period covered. Of 
particular interest is the number of shoemakers: 
between 1550 and 1610 they were the most numerous 
single group of artisans among the testators, and 
between 1610 and 1640 the 17 recorded shoemakers 
far outnumbered any other occupation. Then their 
numbers suddenly dropped and the total recorded 
between 1641 and 1820 is less than half that of the 
previous go years. The decline corresponds exactly 
to the rise in Northampton of a shoemaking industry 
which served more than the immediate neighbour- 
hood ;3° Banbury shoemakers had presumably been 
meeting more than local needs, and this wider 
market was captured by the rival town. There is no 
evidence of a migration of Banbury shoemakers to 
Northampton, but shoemakers formerly of Banbury 
were recorded at London in 16383! and Chipping 
Norton in 1645.32 It is uncertain how far the Ban- 
bury shoemakers had relied on, or indeed owed 
their development to, the local livestock market and 
tanners. The number of butchers and of workers 
in skins that appear as testators from 1581 to 1640, 
though less remarkable than the shoemakers, might 
suggest a connexion, but in the previous 30 years no 
testator of those trades is recorded. ‘There was, 
however, an annual leather fair in Banbury from 
the mid 16th century and by 1600 there was a 
Leather, Hall, apparently an upper room with stalls 
below it, which the corporation was leasing out.33 

The Civil War and the two sieges temporarily 
reduced the town’s prosperity. Two members of 
the Vivers family and two others petitioned Parlia- 
ment for redress in 1646 and 1647, claiming that 
their houses had been burnt and their goods plun- 
dered to their total loss of £20,000, principally 
through a captain in the king’s garrison. Another 
sufferer was Edward Russell, mercer, who after 
nearly being executed for trying to persuade the 
Royalist officers to turn Parliamentarian, was im- 
prisoned in the castle for three months in 1644; 
meanwhile his shop and house were plundered and 
his stock in trade was taken for the garrison’s use.35 
To one industry, however, the war gave impetus: 
the Royalist garrison was at work early in 1645 
digging saltpetre in King’s Sutton (Northants.) and 
making gunpowder at Banbury in a house specially 
built near the town.%¢ Earlier, probably just before 
1635, a government saltpetreman had operated at 
Banbury for a year, having moved there from 
Coventry, and moving on afterwards to Hook 
Norton.37 

The most striking development in Banbury’s 
industries in the 18th century was the change from 
making only ordinary woollen cloth to making two 
specialized products, the cloth used in horses’ 
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harness and trappings, and the cloths called plush 
or shag. Until the middle of the 18th century the 
Banbury weavers were mostly part-time workers, 
combining weaving with agricultural work; there 
was no large-scale organization of their work, and 
in a single family there were frequent changes in 
the breadth of cloth woven.3® Cobb’s factory for 
weaving, webbing, and horsecloths was founded 
c. 170039 and continued in production until 1870;4° 
it probably never employed more than 50 workers, 
but was on a larger scale than most of the textile 
factories in the district in the 18th century.4! A con- 
temporary or slightly later development was the 
manufacture of fine quality plush or shag, a material 
made either of worsted with hair or silk, or wholly 
of one of those fibres, and having a long velvet nap 
on one side; cheaper varieties used cotton. The 
industry was first recorded at Banbury in 1756.4? In 
1787 one of its manufacturers considered Banbury 
an unsatisfactory place for such work, ‘the masters 
being so much under the control of the workmen’ ;43 
in fact the industry had probably spread rapidly 
through the district from the mid 18th century, 
and in 1785 it was said to be the town’s most note- 
worthy manufacture.4+ As early as the 1790s the 
plush-weavers had a trade society.45 

The weaving industry may have been helped by 
the completion of the canal from Coventry to 
Banbury in 1778, since Coventry was a source of 
supply of raw material for the plush-weavers,*® and 
Birmingham and Walsall as well as Bristol and 
Glasgow were among the centres from which the 
finished webbing and horsecloths were distributed.47 
Some at least of the finished plush was taken to 
London for sale; one manufacturer, William Gillett, 
maintained a stock in London where his son worked 
as the firm’s agent.48 By 1835 the same firm employed 
at least one traveller, who visited the chief towns in 
East Anglia, the Midlands, Lancashire, and York- 
shire once or twice a year; the firm’s customers were 
mostly tailors and drapers.*9 In the 19th century and 
earlier, although Banbury was the centre of the 
industry, much of the weaving was carried out in 
the surrounding countryside. In 1831 there were 
125 plush and girth weavers in the town itself, 
but about 550 men, besides women and children, 
wove for Banbury employers in the town and 
surrounding villages.5° In 1834 many women and 
children were employed in doubling (i.e. twisting 
worsted for plush, stockings, and other products).5! 
In 1838 one Banbury firm employed 20 girls at 
Brailes (Warws.) to warp and wind,5? but dyeing 
was done in the town itself, mostly after the cloth 
had been woven.53 The plush-weaving industry was 
organized by a small number of family firms which 
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in the 19th century at least were frequently formed 
and reformed into changing amalgamations and 
partnerships.5+ In 1832 there were five such firms, 
and in 1838 the three principal firms controlled 
about 430 looms; the looms were of primitive con- 
struction, the shuttle being passed by hand. The 
fact that it was common for a family to have two 
narrow looms, and the part-time nature of most of 
the weaving, explains why in 1841 the number of 
men in the Banbury district recorded as plush- 
weavers by trade was only about 170; even so, that 
was two-thirds of the total so described throughout 
the whole country.55 

It is significant that there were few young men 
among the weavers in 1841.56 Even in 1809 Arthur 
Young had spoken of the difficulties of the plush- 
weavers around Banbury who were faced with 
competition from the north,57 and by the mid 19th 
century the industry was clearly declining; the 
home hand-looms on which the industry was based 
could not compete with the power-loom manufac- 
ture that developed at Coventry in the 1850s, and 
a few weavers, from Adderbury at least, actually 
moved to Coventry.5® One firm, C. and T. Harris, 
made plush both in Coventry and Banbury, but 
shut down the Banbury business in 1843 or 1844.59 
The decline was greatest at first in the villages; 
reorganization, which meant that more of the 
weaving was done in factories, led to some immigra- 
tion to Banbury from the surrounding countryside.© 
In 1837 the Banbury firm of Gillett, Lees & Co. 
used for the first time machinery for embossing 
patterns on plush, an invention of Henry Bessemer ;®! 
the process was successful, but it did not save the 
firm. In 1842 Gilletts made a loss of £500, and in 
June of that year J. A. Gillett’s house was surroun- 
ded by a crowd of a hundred distressed weavers.® 
The last year in which the firm made a profit was 
1845, and in 1850 the Gilletts withdrew from the 
business, although the family continued in Banbury 
as bankers. There were then two plush-weaving 
firms in Banbury; the successor of one stopped 
manufacture in 1900, and of the other, the Banbury 
Cross Works, in 1909, although the industry survived 
at Shutford until 1948.°+ In the mid 19th century 
attempts were made to replace the specialized 
weaving industry by general woollen manufactures. 
About 1850 Thomas Baughen built a steam-powered 
factory for worsted and mohair spinning, employing 
50 workers, but an explosion in 1859 led to his 
bankruptcy. In 1861, however, of 129 full-time 
textile workers in the borough over half worked on 
woollens, and when in 1870 T. R. Cobb sold his 
web-girth mill to a tweed-making business (later the 
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Banbury Tweed Co.) the industry enjoyed a brief 
revival.°5 In 1883 there were 200 full-time textile 
workers in Banbury, but by 1894 little over one 
hundred. The tweed manufactory failed at Banbury 
and its closure in 1932 marked the end of the 
weaving industry which, with varying fortunes, had 
existed there since at least the 13th century. 

Printing, for which Banbury became noted in the 
1gth century, began there in the mid 18th century. 
The first printer in Banbury was John Cheney, who 
in 1765 was innkeeper of the ‘Unicorn’ ;°7 probably 
within the next year he started selling paper as 
a sideline and certainly by 1767 he had set up as 
a jobbing-printer.®8 After prosecution at the instiga- 
tion of the Oxford printers in 1771 he served seven 
years’ nominal apprenticeship, but continued in 
business with work that included broadsides and 
pamphlets. In 1788 he gave up the inn and moved 
to new premises as a printer, bookseller, and 
stationer, and on his death in 1808 left a flourishing 
business. His productions included a 240-page 
book (John Tomes, Twelve Sermons, 1800), but 
more significant were the chapbooks and broadsides 
which he printed and distributed; a list drawn up 
probably c. 1812 shows that the firm held wholesale 
quantities of 75 titles of that sort and at least 40 
such works were definitely printed by Cheney.® 
After the death of Cheney’s son Thomas in 1820 
the firm declined,” but the market for cheap 
popular and juvenile literature that it had opened up 
was taken over and expanded by John Golby Rusher 
(1784-1877). About 1808 he added printing to the 
stationery business that his father, William Rusher, 
had run in Banbury since at least 1784,7! and he 
had great success both with cheap reading primers 
and alphabets (including horn-books) and with 
chapbooks and broadsides; his productions, which 
included halfpenny and penny series, are among the 
commonest of all surviving chapbooks.7? Like the 
Cheneys’ popular publications, Rusher’s were 
mostly abridgments or reprints of those first 
published elsewhere (especially by John Newbery 
of London), and the illustrations included blocks 
previously used by printers at York and Bristol;73 
in many cases, however, Rusher adapted rhymes 
and stories to suit the locality, and the fact that 
many nursery pieces still current mention Banbury 
is a testimony to the extent of his sales.74 

From the late 18th century other printers worked 
at Banbury. One named Turner is mentioned in 
1785,75 and John Cheney’s successor as innholder at 
the ‘Unicorn’, Matthew Savage, printed there from 
1789 to at least 1791.76 In the 19th century others 
appeared, but their work seems to have been of 
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only local significance; they included William Potts 
who in 1838 produced Banbury’s first newspaper, 
The Guardian.77 Of wider significance, though 
unsuccessful, was the work of Philip Rusher 
(manager of the Old Bank and brother of William 
Rusher, the stationer) who in 1802 patented a type 
face which eliminated descenders to save space and 
improve the appearance of the page.’* John Cheney 
printed Rasselas in that type in 1804, and, probably, 
The Deserted Village soon after;79 in 1817 Philip 
Rusher used it to print a pamphlet,’ and finally in 
1852 John Golby Rusher used the type for a book 
on bee-keeping.®! 

In the late 19th century Banbury printing again 
began to serve more than a purely local market. The 
brothers John Cheney and George Gardner Cheney 
put new life into the family business of which they 
took control c. 1878; moving into successively 
larger premises first at 5 Butchers Row (1884) then 
in Calthorpe Street (1895; burnt down and rebuilt 
in 1923), they first expanded their local business, 
then in the 1890s began to print extensively for 
London customers, especially for theatres and 
music publishers.®? After 1918 the firm worked 
particularly in colour printing for commercial 
advertising and publicity,83 and from c. 1925 to ¢. 
1942 maintained a London office;* it acquired its 
first Monotype installation in 1921.85 Another 
important firm was founded by Henry Stone, 
a Banbury bookseller, who in 1871 started to manu- 
facture a patent Jletter-filing box invented by his 
brother-in-law, John Cash of Coventry; first the 
business developed into general cabinet-making and 
cardboard-box manufacture, then into high-grade 
colour printing, and finally into fine-art reproduc- 
tion. The expansion of the firm occurred particu- 
larly under Lewis Stone, the founder’s son, who 
took over its management about 1882; a factory at 
Gatteridge Street, for the cabinet-making, was 
opened in 1883 and that at Swan Close, for the 
printing, before 1915. The firm, which in 1899 
became a limited company named Henry Stone & 
Son Ltd., still operated both branches of the 
business in 1969.% 

In the early 19th century Banbury was not an 
industrial town. Its only sizeable manufacture, plush- 
weaving, was declining, and although some con- 
centration in factories was occurring, it was still 
primarily a home-industry of which the town was 
merely the centre for organization and collection. 
Its printing trade differed from that in other market- 
towns of the same size rather in the nature and 
distribution of its output than in its scale. More 
significant for the future was the iron foundry 
established by James Gardner for the manufacture 
of machines of his own invention: a hay- and 
straw-cutter (patented 1815), a fat-cutter for use 
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in making soap and candles (1821), and his greatest 
success, a turnip-cutter (1834; improvements 
patented 1837, 1838).87 A chaff-cutter made by 
a member of the Riley family of Banbury attracted 
great attention at an agricultural exhibition in 
1838,88 and in 1840 Richard Edmunds was awarded 
the silver medal of the Royal Scottish Agricultural 
Society for his invention of a turnip-cutter.89 Thus 
machine-making was fairly well established but 
when Gardner died in 1846 his foundry was still 
a small concern; his successor, Bernhard Samuelson, 
started work with 27 employees.%° Other manu- 
factures, which included basket-making, straw- 
bonnet weaving, and lace-making,9! were on an 
even smaller scale. A boat-building yard was 
opened in 1790 at the end of Factory Street, on the 
canal; boats were built there until the canal ceased 
to be used for commercial traffic.9? A blacking 
factory was opened by 1832, and in 1851 had 
5 employees, but closed c. 1872.93 Brewing was an 
expanding trade. In 1832 Austin’s brewery was 
assessed at nearly twice the rateable value of any 
other trading premises in the town, and some of 
the beer was exported.%* T. H. Wyatt built a new 
brewery in Bridge Street in the late 1830s, and the 
brewery that later became Hunt, Edmunds & Co. 
began when Thomas Hunt, a former Cropredy 
farmer, moved into premises at the ‘Unicorn’ in 
1807.95 Even so in 1851 those three largest concerns 
employed only 12, 8, and 8 respectively. Shoe- 
making, however, was numerically important and 
served more than purely local needs. The number 
of shoemakers listed in the local directory increased 
from 17 in 1832 to 29 in 1850, of whom 16 were 
marked as manufacturers; in 1851 there were over 
too inhabitants of the town and its Oxfordshire 
hamlets engaged in shoemaking.°® Otherwise the 
occupational pattern in Banbury in 1851 was typical 
of a country town: after shoemakers and weavers 
the most common occupations were carpenters, 
tailors, blacksmiths, whitesmiths, bakers, butchers, 
and plumbers.” The town’s prosperity in the early 
1gth century rested primarily on its position as the 
centre and market town of a rich agricultural 
district. Banbury’s Old Bank was founded in 1783 
by the Cobb family as a sideline of their girth- 
weaving business, and in 1822 the New Bank 
(founded by Richard Heydon in 1784) was bought 
by Joseph Ashby Gillett, whose family were pri- 
marily plush-manufacturers both at Banbury and 
at Brailes (Warws.).98 Of the 211 accounts in the 
New Bank when Gillett bought it 47 were of 
farmers and only 60 were of customers who lived 
in the town;%9 by 1840 the number of customers 
with accounts had risen to 600, and the number of 
farmers among them to 180.! 
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Banbury were distributed fairly evenly around the 
town, mostly within seven miles. Country butchers 
attending Banbury market between 1797 and 1835 
came not only from the immediate neighbourhood 
but also from Warwickshire parishes up to 13 miles 
from Banbury. The pattern of distribution was 
unaffected by the closure of Deddington market in 
1830.2 Banbury’s commercial contacts were not 
restricted to its immediate neighbourhood. One 
firm of carriers used to collect butter in the country 
round Banbury and send it to a London agent, and 
another carrier took butter and meat to London by 
way of Brackley.3 In its banking activities the 
Gillett family had distant contacts; Joseph Ashby 
Gillett was at first partnered and later assisted 
financially by his brother-in-law Joseph Gibbins of 
a Birmingham banking family, while one of his 
former partners of the New Bank had been Richard 
Tawney, owner of a brewery at Oxford.* It is note- 
worthy that nearly all the town’s more distant 
contacts lay either to the north and north-west, 
as Birmingham and Coventry, or to the south, and 
south-east, as Oxford and London; there is no 
trace of those contacts to the east, north-east, and 
west which were evident in the Middle. Ages, and 
they had probably disappeared long before. The 
Oxford Canal (1790) and the Great Western Railway 
(1850-2) both followed the axis from south-east 
to north-west and apart from the Buckinghamshire 
Railway to Verney Junction (1850) Banbury’s other 
east—west rail connexions were later developments.5 
The railway enhanced Banbury’s position as 
a market and regional centre, a fact illustrated by 
the expansion of the New Bank under Joseph 
Ashby Gillett and his successors. Before the railway 
came a branch at Woodstock and agencies at Lower 
Heyford and Steeple Aston had been opened in 
1841. Subsequently places where branches or 
offices were opened included Witney (late 1850s), 
Oxford (1877), Abingdon (1880), Chipping Norton 
(1880), Deddington (1885), and Bampton (1888).° 
The railway made possible the expansion of the 
agricultural implement manufactures in Banbury. 
The development of the Britannia Works by Sir 
Bernard Samuelson from the foundry established 
by James Gardner is described more fully elsewhere.” 
Samuelson was assisted from 1848 to 1854 by his 
brother Alexander Samuelson, a trained engineer,® 
and from 1862 to 1874 by Daniel Pidgeon, who was 
taken into partnership in 1865.9 In 1851 Samuelson 
obtained a licence to make McCormick reapers,’ 
and by 1859 the firm was producing numerous 
agricultural machines, including turnip cutters, 
a patent digging and forking machine, a patent 
reaping machine, and lawn mowers."! The firm 
also built the railway viaduct at Hook Norton.'? By 
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1881 manufacture was carried out at two separate 
works in south-east Banbury, which were linked by 
a tramway with a depot beside the railway, south of 
the G.W.R. station.13 The Vulcan Foundry, which 
produced agricultural implements and milling 
equipment, was started in 1837 by the firm of 
Lampitt and Co., established two years earlier. 
Charles Lampitt produced a mobile steam-engine 
in 1847, and John Lampitt invented systems of 
two- and three-speed gearing for traction engines. 
Among the products of the works was a steam- 
engine which supplied the power for the Hunt 
Edmunds Brewery for go years.'5 Other engineering 
firms included Barrows and Carmichael, and the 
Cherwell Works; a Mr. Humphris built traction 
engines in a workshop in North Bar.!© At the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 exhibits by firms and individuals 
from Banbury included a horse-seed-driller (by 
Charles Lampitt), agricultural machinery (by the 
Britannia Works), and an anti-attrition threshing 
machine, as well as pharmaceutical preparations, 
a demonstration of the action of phosphate of lime 
and magnesia on the soil, inflated saddles, plushes 
and mohair, hemp and sackcloth, blacking, mangles 
with mahogany tables, and an ornate lady’s walnut 
worktable.17 

By 1861 the industrial aspect of Banbury was 
beginning to emerge strongly; the Britannia Works 
was by far the largest single enterprise, employing 
380 men and boys, while Charles Lampitt at the 
Vulcan Foundry employed 40—50.18 A builder, John 
Davis,!9 employed as many as 96 men, and Charles 
Cave, described as a coal-merchant and road 
surveyor, employed 36 persons at Castle Wharf. 
Other important employers included James Everitt, 
linen-draper and cordwainer (11 men and 14 
women), John Hart, hatter and cordwainer (10 men 
and 10 boys), a rope-maker (5 men and 12 others), 
and two builders employing 12-14 apiece. There 
was still a large number of small shoe-manufacturers, 
and the size of some of the ironmongers’ businesses 
is noteworthy, for instance those of J. P. Barford 
and James Gardner, both of whom employed 10 
men.?° 

Of the breweries prominent in the early 19th 
century the most successful was Thomas Hunt’s, 
which moved into new premises at Bridge Street 
before 1847; an earlier malt-house there, previously 
owned by John Hunt, can be identified with part 
of the later brewery towards the George Street end. 
William Edmunds became a partner in 1850 and 
between then and 1866 the brewery was enlarged, 
and the water-supply improved by the acquisition 
of a property on a hill to the south of the brewery. 
Capital brought into the firm in 1872 when T. W. 
Holland became a partner was used to purchase 
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tied houses; between 1874 and 1876, 64 houses in 
the Banbury area were bought.?! In 1879 Hunt 
Edmunds purchased the Banbury Brewery Com- 
pany in Bridge Street; the buildings were those 
erected in the 1830s by Thomas H. Wyatt, who 
owned the brewery until 1861.22 In 1884 another 
brewery, the Sun (or Barrett’s), started c. 1863 in 
Old Parr Road, was taken over.23 In the next 
decade, despite declining profits, the firm was able 
to purchase over 50 further houses, develop wine 
and spirit sales, and take over Hudson’s Witney 
brewery and Hunt’s of Burford. In 1918 the only 
other surviving Banbury brewery, Messrs. Dunnell 
& Co., which owned 35 houses, was taken over. The 
Dunnell brewery was in North Bar, where, at the 
beginning of the 19th century, James Barnes had 
owned a small brewing business; his son-in-law 
Richard Austin became a partner in 1808 and took 
over complete control in 1818. By 1840 the brewery 
was exporting to India.2+ The brewery was pur- 
chased by Messrs. Harman c. 1850 after Richard 
Austin’s son Barnes had squandered much of his 
inheritance. William Bryden became a partner c. 
1857 and in 1875 Harman & Bryden was taken 
over by Robert Dunnell.28 When Hunt Edmunds 
purchased the brewery they sold the premises 
immediately. The Bridge Street brewery was 
modernized between 1921 and 1923. An amalgama- 
tion of interests with Messrs. Hitchman & Co. of 
Chipping Norton took place in 1924 and for a time 
the company was known as Hunt Edmunds Hitch- 
man Co. In 1967 Hunt Edmunds & Co. Ltd. ceased 
brewing: the Bridge Street brewery was taken over 
as a distribution depot by Mitchells & Butlers Ltd., 
and Hunt Edmunds Hotels Ltd. by the Bass 
Charrington group.”° 

In the later 19th century Banbury’s prosperity 
was probably as closely linked with that of the agri- 
cultural community as before. The weaving industry 
was dying, and the implements manufactures that 
had taken its place were dependent on sales to 
English farmers, despite some exports. Thus the 
town suffered severely in the agricultural depression 
of the 1870s and 1880s; the profits of the New Bank 
dropped by two-thirds between 1878 and 1884 and 
did not improve until after 1887.27 In fact the sixty 
years from 1870 to 1930 were a period of stagnation 
and relative poverty at Banbury. The previous sixty 
years’ growth of population stopped abruptly,?® and 
clearly emigration from the town was occurring 
throughout the period. Banbury was still a market- 
ing centre for the district, but only 9,700 animals 
were sold there throughout 1924, compared with 
6,300 at the Michaelmas Fair alone in 1832.79 Its 
existing industries were mostly unsuccessful; the 
Banbury Tweed Co. closed its factory in 1932, and 
the Britannia Works, the principal agricultural 
machinery factory, in 1933.3° Prosperous concerns, 


21 Banbury Public Libr., pamphlet produced by Hunt 
Edmunds & Co. 

22 Tbid.; Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1832 and later edns.). 

23 Banbury Public Libr., pamphlet produced by Hunt 
Edmunds & Co. 

24 Cake & Cockhorse, iii (6), 107. 

25 Banbury Public Libr., Hunt Edmunds pamphlet; 
B. S. Trinder, ‘The Radical Baptists’, Cake & Cockhorse, 
ii (11), 183; Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1849 and later edns.). 

26 Banbury Public Libr., pamphlet produced by Hunt 
Edmunds & Co.; Banbury Guide (1969). 

27 Taylor, Gilletts, 167-81. 
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such as printing, were small-scale employers and 
scarcely affected the prosperity of the town. 

In the late 1920s, however, several developments 
revolutionized Banbury’s economy. In the first 
place the removal of the market to the site run by 
Midland Marts Ltd. at Grimsbury, as described 
elsewhere,3! led to an immense expansion of Ban- 
bury’s traditional activity as a market centre; and 
at the same time, Banbury’s position as an agricul- 
tural centre was being expanded in other ways. An 
early development was that of the United Dairies 
(Wholesale) Ltd. which about 1921 set up in Ban- 
bury a collecting centre for milk;3? delivery, after 
a few years at least, was mostly made to London by 
road. Even more significant to the town was the 
successful establishment of several new industries, 
particularly the factory of the Northern Aluminium 
Co. Ltd. (Alcan Industries Ltd. from 1960; one of 
the companies held by Aluminium Ltd., a Canadian 
organization). The factory was opened in 1931 on 
land in Hardwick hamlet, east of the Southam road, 
bought in 1929; the corporation had intervened to 
secure the purchase when negotiations had seemed 
in danger of breaking down.33 The factory, which 
opened with a staff of 200, was designed to remelt, 
alloy, and roll into sheet form pig aluminium 
imported from Canada at the rate of 250 tons 
a month (310 tons from 1932). Considerable 
extensions were made, first in the building of a 
plant for manufacturing aluminium paste pigment 
for paint and printing ink in 1935, and second in 
the transfer from West Bromwich of the Company’s 
extrusion department, which was expanded at 
Banbury, in 1935-6; a tube-drawing department 
was also added in 1936. During the Second World 
War sheet production for the aircraft industry 
became the company’s chief product and after the 
war continued to be one of the factory’s principal 
products.3+ A development related to the aluminium 
factory was the establishment in 1936 of a branch 
of Aluminium Laboratories Ltd., another company 
of Aluminium Ltd., founded to carry out research 
for companies in the group. Its buildings, opposite 
the factory on the west side of the Southam road, 
were scarcely completed when they were taken over 
in 1939 by the Ministry of Air, which used them 
for the Light Metals Control Department. After 
the 1939-45 war they were brought into use as 
research laboratories and in 1954 they were enlarged 
to three times their original size. By 1965 the 
branch employed 60 graduates and 200 other staff.35 

One result of the opening of the aluminium 
factory was the immigration to Banbury of persons 
from all parts of the country who found employment 
there. The social effects of those changes in the 
town are discussed elsewhere ;3° economically they 
meant a complete change in the basis of Banbury’s 
trade. Despite the great expansion of the livestock 


28 See p. 27. 

< Cake & Cockhorse, ii (5), 83; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 
560. 

30 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 235; Oxontensia, xxviii. 64. 

31 See p. 60. 

32 Telephone Dir. (1921 and later edns.). 

33 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 243; Modern Metals (Chicago), 
Nov.—Dec. 1953. 

34 Modern Metals (Chicago), Nov.—Dec. 1953; leaflet 
from Alcan Industries Ltd. dated Mar. 1964. 

35 Ex inf. Mr. J. H. Fearon. 

36 See p. 13. 
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market, by the early 1950s it was on aluminium 
production that the town’s economy depended, and 
its prosperity was closely and sensitively linked 
with that of the factory ;37 24 per cent. of the town’s 
working inhabitants were employed on aluminium 
processing, compared with 13 per cent. in distribu- 
tive trade, 12 per cent. in transport, and 7 per cent. 
in the clothing industry.38 

Other industries established in Banbury c. 1930 
included the manufacture of corsets and surgical 
supports by Spencer Corsets Ltd., called Spencer 
(Banbury) Ltd. from c. 1941, which opened in 1927 
in a disused clothing factory in Britannia Road,3? 
and the manufacture of electrical equipment by 
Switchgear and Equipment Ltd., a firm founded in 
1932, which first used part of the disused Britannia 
Works and c. 1939 moved to a newly built factory 
on the Southam road. New industries continued to 
be attracted to Banbury after the Second World 
War, and in the 1950s the council established the 
Southam Road Industrial Estate. The estate was 
successful in bringing a wide range of industries to 
the town. 

The most important newcomer was General Foods 
Ltd., formerly Alfred Bird & Sons, which produced 
‘convenience’ foods; the company moved to Banbury 
from Birmingham in 1965 and received active co- 
operation from the council. Other food industries 
in 1969 included United Dairies, mentioned above, 
an egg-packing station, and a number of other 
distributors benefiting from Banbury’s good com- 
munications. Several firms dealing in agricultural 
implements and other agricultural supplies recalled 
Banbury’s traditional links with the farming com- 
munity. Another traditional industry retaining a 
strong hold in the town was printing, and several 
new firms joined the long established Cheney & 
Sons, Henry Stone & Son, the Banbury Guardian 
Ltd., and the Banbury Advertiser Press Ltd. 
Banbury became something of a building centre and 
the Southam Road Industrial Estate also attracted 
a number of manufacturers of electrical goods, as 
well as miscellaneous enterprises such as Banbury 
Tea Warehouses Ltd., General Celluloid Co. Ltd., 
National Rejectors Ltd., and Avondale Laboratories 
Ltd.; a new factory of 80,000 square feet was being 
constructed in 1969 for Encase Ltd., a subsidiary 
of a prominent Canadian packaging company. In 
the field of engineering and the metal industry were 
Ciometals Ltd., who moved to Banbury in 1946 to 
manufacture hydraulic and pneumatic control gear 
and other machinery; Automotive Products Co. 
Ltd., who in 1962 established a service and spares 
factory later employing over 1,700 people; and 
Cramic Engineering Co. Ltd., who from 1968 
made special-purpose machines for industries in 
many parts of the world. In 1969 a factory was being 
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constructed for Demag Hoists and Cranes Ltd., 
a subsidiary of Demag Zug, one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of lifting equipment; and the 
H. J. Mugdan group of companies pursued a number 
of interests, particularly the supply of equipment 
to launderettes.4° 


MILs. In 1086 there were three mills, in all worth 
45s. a year, on the Bishop of Lincoln’s demesne, 
and a fourth which was leased to Robert son of 
Waukelin for 5s. 3d.4" One or more of the mills may 
have been in the parish of Banbury. There are a few 
other general references to the bishop’s mills at 
Banbury in the Middle Ages. In 1259 two yardlands 
were leased which had once pertained to the mills 
there.42 The custodian of the see’s property for 
four months in 1299-1300 accounted for repairing 
water-mills and windmills and for some 54 qr. of 
corn and malt received from them,*3 and the income 
of the prebendal estate during nine months of 1348- 
9 included tithes of mills.44 Keeping mill-ponds in 
good condition was an obligation of the tenants of 
Neithrop, Calthorpe, and other neighbouring town- 
ships in the 14th century.*s 

Among Banbury’s medieval mills was probably 
a forerunner of Banbury Mill, first so named in 
1695,*° situated between the castle and the bridge on 
a mill-stream taken from the Cherwell. The mill- 
stream is first definitely recorded in 1441,47 but 
arches over it in the surviving medieval stone bridge 
probably date from the 13th century, and the mill 
may therefore be the one referred to in a grant of 
1219 of half a toft belonging to the bishop’s mill ‘on 
the Cherwell in Banbury’.48 The Milneham (6a. rr. 
30 p.) listed among the bishop’s demesne meadows 
in 1348-949 is presumably identical with the Mill 
hams (6a. 3 r. 6p.) shown on a map of 1694, between 
the river, the mill-stream, and the bridge.s° The 
bishop’s big water-mill probably stood there; it 
was mentioned in 1407 in a quitclaim of an adjacent 
property in Mullestrete,5! presumably Mill Lane, 
first so called in 1441.52 

The bishop’s mills were leased to John Singaliday 
for terms of years in 1438-9 and to Robert Rede in 
1498-9; the lessees in 1509-10 were Robert Cutt 
and Henry Baker. One of the mills on lease in 1509- 
1o was the Cuttle Mill, described below, but 
the other, both then and earlier, was presumably the 
later Banbury Mill.s3 By 1552 it had passed to the 
Crown, evidently as part of the castle property, and 
was let to William Richardson.5+ It was later let to 
Edward Glover (1557)55 and to John Hartley, draper 
(1566).5° In 1587 it was granted for 41 years to Sir 
Anthony Cope, who settled it on his son Richard in 
1604.57 By 1639 Robert Vivers, woollen draper, who 
was also lessee of the prebendal estate, owned the 
mill. In 1648 he sold it to Edward Darnelly, 
Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 60. 

Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley D. III 11. 

5t Cal. Close 1405-9, 349. 

52 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

53’ Tbid.; Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 8, mm. 19’-21", 
which also cites the lease of 1498-9. The rent for the latter 
lease, unlike the others, was accounted for by the reeve of 
the borough and not the reeve of the castle. 

54 L.R. 2/180, f. 133. 

55 Cal. Pat. 1557-8, 15. 

56 Ibid. 1563-6, p. 466; cf. B.M. Add. Ch. 39971(10). 


57 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VI 1/1, citing letters patent 
of 1587. 
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apothecary, and Thomas Brightwell, bowyer, both of 
London,’ and in 1671 Darnelly leased it to Samuel 
Bradford, of Moor Mill, Oxford, together with a 
windmill in Easington, for £44 a year.59 

From 1552 to 1656 the mill was described as two 
water-mills under one roof by Banbury castle, but 
by 1671 a third mill had been added; in 1695 it was 
described as three corn water-mills and one hemp 
mill under one roof.® A crude thumb-nail sketch of 
the mill in 1694 shows a two-storied building with 
two doors.® By then it had come into the possession 
of the Barber family of Adderbury; it was among 
the properties which William Barber settled on the 
marriage of his son Robert in 1686,°? and in 1695 
Robert leased it, again with the windmill, for £27 
a year to Thomas Wills of Brookhampton (in Kine- 
ton, Warws.).°3 The lease required the miller to 
keep enough water in the mill-dam to flood the 
nearby pastures called the Moors and pastures near 
the windmill, and to provide 14 days’ water for 
cattle grazing there in dry seasons; in 1728 the 
miller had still to flood the Moors twice a year if 
required.®+ 

By 1780 the mill was owned by James Simson 
whose wife Martha leased it to John Matthews in 
1785. It was still owned by Martha in 1806 when 
it was worked by William Judge. By 1821 it was in 
the tenure of John and James Staley’ and from 
1830 the millers recorded there were successively 
John and Thomas Staley (to 1845), Staley and Co. 
(1846-77), Edmunds and Kench (1878-99), and 
Edmunds and Kench Ltd. (1903-61). Steam had 
been introduced to supplement the water-power by 
1821 and both were replaced by electricity between 
1928 and 1931. In 1969 the building was used as 
a warehouse. 

The reference in 1407 to the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
big water-mill at Banbury may imply a second, 
smaller mill, presumably the Cuttle Mill, first 
recorded in 1441;°7 it probably stood between 
Banbury Mill and the castle’s inner moat, a little 
north of Mill Lane, and its mill-pond was fed by the 
Cuttle Brook, which flowed from the North Bar 
along the south side of Castle Street and the north 
side of the Market Place and, beyond Cuttle Mill, 
into the main mill-stream.68 The Cuttle Mill was 
certainly one of the bishop’s mills on lease to 
Robert Cutt and Henry Baker in 1509-10, and 
was probably included in earlier leases mentioned 
above. Shortly before 1509 the stream had been 


58 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VI 4/1, 2, 3. 
59 Ibid. 4/4. 
60 O.R.O. Misc. Pe. I/2; Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VI 
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Oxon. (1883-1939); Telephone Dir. (1940-62). 

67 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

68 Tbid.; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 275-6; Herbert, Shoe- 
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70 Tbid. 
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diverted from the Cuttle Mill to the castle moat and 
fishpond.7° The mill was not mentioned in a survey 
of the Crown’s property in the borough in 1552, 
and in 1606 the site where it had stood was named 
as one of the bounds of the borough.7! The site was 
still of value, however, since in the same year a rent 
of ros. ‘for the mill there’ was due from the tenant 
of a neighbouring cottage.72 

An oat-flour mill and biscuit bakery belonging to 
Leonard Gunn was destroyed by fire in 1886; it 
stood near the L.N.W.R. station, and had been in 
operation for less than five years.73 The only other 
mills recorded within the town were those of Clarks 
(Banbury) Ltd. (called Station Mills at least by 
1935) which opened between 1g11 and 1915 and 
were still in operation in 1962, and of Lamprey & 
Son in Bridge Street, recorded between 1931 and 
1939.7 

The Windmill field and Windmill furlong 
recorded in 1348-975 may well have occupied the 
same position as the later Windmill field, mentioned 
in 1521 among the lands of Easington manor,76 
on the east side of the Oxford road, just north of the 
Horton Infirmary. If so, a windmill mentioned in 
1299-1300 may have been the forerunner of a mill, 
recorded in 1656, which stood at the top of the 
hill there overlooking the town.77 For much of the 
17th century it was owned and let together with 
Banbury Mill. It appeared as a landmark on a road 
map of 1675,78 and was shown clearly as a post- 
mill on an engraving of 1724.79 It was evidently 
demolished between 17308 and 1767,8' though the 
name Windmill field survived in 1811.%2 

A windmill stood about 150 yards south-east of 
the Broughton road, half a mile from the Horse 
Fair, in 1793-4 and 1811.83 It was a post-mill and 
by the end of the 1gth century few people could 
remember it.8+ It may have been demolished by 
1823, when another windmill, Berrymoor Mill, 
stood between the Broughton and Bloxham roads, 
nearer the latter.85 Berrymoor Mill was probably 
the windmill recorded in 1832,8° and was evidently 
the round, brick building, put up by Charles Lam- 
pitt, Banbury mill-wright, probably about 1820. 
After being worked by a Mr. Sansbury, then by 
John Weaver of Neithrop, it fell into disuse, probably 
shortly before 1832.87 

In 1279 Laurence of Hardwick was paying the 
Bishop of Lincoln 3 marks a year for a mill in Hard- 
wick.88 Nothing more is known of the mill, unless 


75 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 59%. 

76 Line. Chapter Acts, 1536-47, 103-4, reciting a lease 
of 1521. 

77 E 372/150; Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VI 4/3, 4. 

78 J. Ogilby, Britannia, pl. 82. 

79 See plate facing p. 7. It also appears, a little out of 
place, on a county map in Plot, Nat. Hist. Oxon. (1677). 

80 Bodl. Gough Maps 26, f. 40 (reproduced in Beesley, 
Hist. Banbury, 150). 

81 It does not appear on Jefferys, Oxon. Map. 

82 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley D. III 13/2. 

83 Davis, Oxon. Map; Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley D. III 13/1, 
2; it is not, however, marked on MS. d.d. Risley D. III 
a I, 2, two other maps of the same area, dated 1805 and 
1810. 

84 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 46. 

85 Bryant, Oxon. Map. 

86 Reps. on Parl. Bdys. of Cos. and Boros. H.C. 141, 
facing p. 189 (1831-2), xxxviii. 

87 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 50; Weaver is not 
named as a miller in Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1832). 

88 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705. 
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it was the mill which, together with half a yardland 
and meadows and other properties in Bourton and 
Hardwick, John Danvers was leasing from the 
Bishop of Lincoln in 1441 for £5 a year.89 

A mill or mills worth 30s. a year belonged to the 
two hides in Wickham held in 1086 by Robert, 
possibly Robert son of Waukelin..° The same 
annual rent of 30s. was paid for a mill in Wickham 
which Avice, widow of Robert de Wykeham, and 
her son Ralph leased to John son of Alice in 1218, 
and which Henry of the mill held of Robert de 
Wykeham in 1279.9! Possibly Henry acquired the 
mill in perpetuity, for in 1303 Walter son of Henry 
the miller granted a house, a mill, and a yardland 
in Wickham to St. John’s Hospital at Banbury.% 
There is no further record of mills at Wickham until 
1617, when John Gill claimed to have purchased 
a house, two yardlands, and two water-mills there 
from William Hampden many years before; only 
a single mill was mentioned in another description 
of the property at about that time,°4 and there were 
probably two mills under one roof. Wickham mill 
stood on a mill-stream cut north of the Sor Brook 
just west of the Bloxham road.%5 Its name first 
appears in the wills of Josias Gordson (1680) and 
Joseph Walter (1700), both described as millers, of 
Wickham mill.9° Later millers were John Coles 
(1833), Philip Bradshaw (1839-76 and 1899-1907), 
and Bradshaw & Son (1911). The mill used water- 
power alone, and it seems to have ceased operation 
by 1915.97 

A windmill in Wickham stood between the site 
of Broughton Grange and the Bloxham road in 1675 
and 1688.98 It was presumably the mill that had 
given the name Windmill quarter to that part of 
Wickham’s fields by 1653.99 The mill had apparently 
gone by 1746, but two adjacent closes were named 
Windmill grounds.! 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT: SEIGNorRIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. The government of Banbury in the Middle 
Ages was closely linked with the administration of the 
bishop’s estate, of which Banbury was the centre. 
By 1279 the estate’s organization was in general 
outline that which continued for the next two hun- 
dred and fifty years, until the break-up of the estate 
in the r5th and 16th centuries.? The bishop governed 
the estate through four channels, namely the hun- 
dred, in which he exercised extensive regalian rights 
over all his feudal tenants, the castle, to which mili- 
tary tenants throughout his estates owed castle- 
guard, the borough, with its three-weekly portmoot 
and also a manorial court, and finally a number of 
estates worked by his own officials or by his free and 
villein tenants; those estates included the demesne 
and tenant lands which may originally have been the 

89 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

9° V.C.H. Oxon. i. 403. For the identification with 
Robert son of Waukelin see ibid. 378 n. 

91 Fines Oxon. 59-60; Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 708. 

92 Cal. Pat. 1301-7, 155; Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), 
diy: 93 C 2 Jas. I/G. 10/25, m. 1. 

94 Sta. Cha. 8/25/6. 

95 1688 map at Wickham Park; on Overton’s county 
map (1715) it is placed rather to the west of its true 
position. 

96 Gibson, Index to Wills of Banbury (O.R.S. xl), 26, 68. 

97 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1832 and later edns.); Kelly’s 
Dir. Oxon. (1833 and later edns.). 
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fields of Banbury but which were later associated with 
Neithrop and Calthorpe, the demesne and tenant 
lands which formed a single estate at Hardwick and 
Bourton, and similar estates at Cropredy and 
Wardington. The parish of Banbury did not corre- 
spond to any unit within the bishop’s organization, 
but included the ancient borough, the whole of 
one demesne estate (Neithrop and Calthorpe), part 
of another (Hardwick), and one estate let out for 
military service (Wickham). 

A further organizational complication was intro- 
duced by the creation before 1441 of the bailiwick 
of Banbury forinsec, of which the reeve was 
answerable to the bishop for rents in Neithrop, 
Calthorpe, and the Bourtons, while a different 
reeve answered for Cropredy (including Warding- 
ton). The properties administered by the reeve of 
Banbury forinsec were probably the truncated 
remains of two estates of which the demesne lands 
(properties at Easington and Hardwick) had been 
leased to farmers:3 the farmers paid their rents to 
the reeve of Banbury castle, which suggests that the 
latter had administered all the estates before Hard- 
wick and Easington were leased. The bailiwick of 
Banbury forinsec, which may have had its own 
court, was short-lived, for the reeve was not men- 
tioned among the bishop’s officials in 1510, and in 
1535 rents formerly paid to him were paid to separate 
reeves of Bourton and Neithrop. 

In 1510 the accounting officials on the bishop’s 
estate were the reeve of the castle, the bailiff of the 
hundred, and the reeve of the borough. The latter, 
known as the penny reeve,* had to account for the 
rents of many tenements within the borough, and 
for the profits of two types of court, the three- 
weekly portmoot and a manorial court held pro- 
bably once or twice a year. He paid his profits not to 
the bishop’s receiver-general but to the castle reeve, 
and may therefore have been regarded as a sub- 
ordinate. In 1510 the offices of castle and borough 
reeve were held by the same man, as they were also 
in 1535. In other ways, too, the responsibilities of 
the accounting officials were integrated, for while 
the borough reeve and the bailiff of the hundred 
accounted for the profits of their respective courts, 
the reeve of the castle paid the steward’s fee and the 
other expenses of holding the courts. The steward, 
described in 1529 as seneschal of the hundred, castle, 
and town of Banbury,5 was not an accounting official 
and by the 16th century, as on many other estates, 
the office and fees were granted to a prominent 
outsider who appointed a deputy to perform the 
duties, which in 1510 seem to have been no more 
than holding courts once a year. The constable of 
the castle, like the steward, was not an accounting 
official, and his fee was paid through the castle reeve. 
As well as his duties at the castle he seems to have 
been in charge of the bishop’s hundredal jurisdiction 

98 J. Ogilby, Britannia, pl. 55; map at Wickham Park. 
99 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VII 1/10. 

1 O.R.0., S. & F. colln. M o1/1. 

2 The following account of the estate’s organization is 
based primarily on Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705-10; 
Queen’s Coll. MS. 366 (a survey of c. 1225 and terriers of 
1348-9); Bodl. MS. dep. b 7 (a rental of 1441); Linc. Dioc. 
R.O., B.P. accts. 8, mm. 19-21"; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
Iv. I-2. 

3 See pp. 42-43, 55. 

4 e.g. in 1441: Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

5 Linc. Chapter Acts, 1526-36 (L.R.S. xii), 118. 
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by 1363,° a fact which may explain his description as 
‘keeper of the manor of Banbury’ in 1323.7 Although 
there is no later evidence it is likely that the associa- 
tion of the hundred and the castle in the person of 
the constable continued until the break-up of the 
episcopal estate, after which the hundred and castle 
were regarded as a single property. 

Of the detailed working of the bishop’s courts 
there is no evidence before the 15th century. Three 
13th-century references to a court in Banbury® may 
all have been to the same court, for in the 15th 
century the judicial organization of the bishop’s 
estate seems to have been less complex than its 
financial administration. Meetings of the bishop’s 
halimote court of Banbury are recorded from 1413 
to 1547.9 The surviving extracts and references to 
it all relate to admission to copyhold and leases of 
free tenements which lay in Calthorpe, Cropredy, 
Wardington, Coton, and within the borough itself; 
probably the halimote court administered all of the 
bishop’s Banbury estate that was not in the hands 
of military tenants or long-term farmers. It is 
possible that by the 16th century, if not earlier, the 
distinction between the bishop’s halimote and the 
hundred court, in which he exercised regalian 
jurisdiction, was not observed since in estate 
accounts of 1509-10 the only courts, other than the 
specifically town courts described below, were 
answered for by the bailiff of the hundred;!° and an 
extract from one halimote concerning a Cropredy 
tenant’s admission to copyhold in 1528 was headed 
not Banbury but Hundred of Banbury; that court 
was specifically held at the castle, known to be the 
meeting-place of the hundred court, and probably 
all meetings of the halimote were held there. The 
bishops’ immediate successors after the estate was 
sold in 1547 held similar courts. Those recorded 
are courts baron in August 1548 and June 1549, 
a ‘court of recognizance’ (curia recogn’) in August 
1550, and a court called view of frankpledge for 
Banbury hundred, but also referred to as a court 
baron, in October 1551;!? at all those courts tenants 
were admitted in Cropredy, and it is likely that they 
were the only ones at which that particular type of 
business was done, although there may have been 
other courts held in the same period. 

Within the borough of Banbury entry of tenants 
into properties was recorded at halimotes in 1461 
and, possibly, in 1426-7, but entry into another 
property in 1476 was made at a portmoot.!3 Apart 
from a single uninformative reference in the mid 


6 He and the Abbot of Eynsham’s steward jointly held 
view of frankpledge etc. at Charlbury: Eynsham Cart. i. 
27-28. The constable was also referred to as the bailiff of 
Banbury or of Banbury hundred, e.g. in 12779 when Philip 
de Burne was constable: Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), il. 32; 
probably in 1294: Sel. Cases in K.B., t1i (Selden Soc. lviii), 
12-18; in 1328: C.P. 40/275, mm. 291, 291d.; in the late 
14th century (as beadle of Banbury soke): Piers the Plow- 
man by William Langland: Text C, ed. W. W. Skeat 
(E.E.T.S.), 33; and in 1548-51: B.M. Egerton MS. 2815. 

7 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 277. That the office held by Robert 
Ardern was really that of constable is shown by Cal. Close, 
1318-23, 425. 

8 Reg. Antiquiss. iii. 277-8; Cat. Anct. D. i. B 214; 
Oseney Cart. vi. 146. 

9 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7; Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 
8, mm. 19’-21'; Salop. R.O., Corbet MSS. 

10 Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 8, mm. 19’—21°. 

11 Salop. R.O., Corbet MSS. 

12 Tbid. 

13 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7; Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 8, 
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13th century’ that is the earliest mention of the 
portmoot court, but there survives a full record of its 
proceedings from October 1483 to September 1484. 
During that year it met 18 times at irregular 
intervals of from two to six weeks and amercements 
totalled 16s. 6d.; cases of debt were among those 
recorded, but also included were breaches of the 
peace, selling light-weight candles and bad meat, 
and, by far the largest class of offence, baking light- 
weight bread; it seems that within the borough 
the portmoot replaced the hundred court as the 
channel of the bishop’s regalian jurisdiction.!5 In 
1532-3, and presumably earlier, the portmoot was 
held by the bishop’s borough reeve or bailiff in 
person.’ In 1509-10 18 portmoots were held, and 
the reeve accounted for 13s. 11d. in perquisites, 
with a further 21s. 9d. in payments for release 
from suit of court. In the same year the bailiff 
accounted for one other borough court, namely 
a view of frankpledge held on Monday in Whit 
week, the day before the view for the hundred, 
which produced 44s. in common fines and 37s. in 
other perquisites.'7 Presumably that court was the 
predecessor of the ‘law-days’ twice a year granted 
by the charter of 1554, just as the portmoot was the 
predecessor of the three-weekly court of record.18 

A court of pie powder held at the fair was men- 
tioned in 1334,19 and again in 1509-10, when its 
perquisites amounted to gs.2° Accounts for the 
prebendal estate in 1346-7 include the profits 
(18s. 11d.) and the expenses (14s. 4d.) of chapters 
and courts held presumably for the prebend’s 
tenants in Banbury.?! Probably the bishop’s military 
tenants at Wickham, and in the 15th century, the 
lessees of Hardwick also held courts for their under- 
tenants, but the only reference to such courts is 
an obligation, mentioned in 1279, of under-tenants 
at Wickham to do suit at the court of their lord.?2 
A court which in 1294 met at the end of Banbury 
Bridge, where it heard a case of novel disseisin, 
was not a local court, but that of the itinerant royal 
justices in Northamptonshire.?3 

Of the law and customs administered in the courts 
of medieval Banbury the only direct evidence is 
a case heard in the king’s court in 1230. A widow 
claimed the whole of her dead husband’s tenement 
as dower by his gift according to the custom of the 
town of Banbury, but she produced no support for 
her claim and the court found that local custom in 
fact allowed her only the more usual widow’s dower 
of one-third of the property.*4 


mm. 19’—21’. The property entered in 1426-7 was a drain 
running into the castle ditch and may, like the castle, have 
lain outside the borough bounds. 

14 Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/66. 

1s Linc. Dioc. R.O., Banbury portmoot roll for 1483-4; 
a translation, with some inaccuracies, is in Potts, Hist. 
Banbury, 251-3. 

16 C 1/697/41 alleging undue favour to a suitor in the 
portmoot by the bailiff, Thomas Rowland, who was bailiff 
of the borough in 1535: Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 1-2. 

17 Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 8, mm. 19-21. 

18 In 1510 a lawyer was paid to examine, and recommend 
the reorganization of, the bishop’s Banbury estate, but no 
record survives of his recommendations: ibid. 

19 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 580. 

20 Linc. Dioc. R.O., B.P. accts. 8, mm. 19-217. 

21 E 372/194, m. 43. 

22 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 708. 

23 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 233. 

24 Cur. Reg. R. xiii. 521-2. 
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Of other aspects of local government besides the 
structure of the courts even less is recorded. Bequests 
for the repair of roads and bridges occur from the 
late 15th century, but the wills do not state how 
they were to be administered.25 A possible hint of 
a division of the borough for some purposes into 
four quarters is found in the names of the four 
nearest townships which provided the jurors for 
coroners’ inquests on deaths in Banbury in 1351 
and 1355: in one case they were North Bar, East 
Bar, West Bar, and South Bar, in the other North 
Bar, East Bar, West Bar, and Banbury. This was 
not the consistent practice; in a similar inquest in 
1358 the townships named were Neithrop, Cal- 
thorpe, Hardwick, and Banbury, and the earlier 
cases may also have been referring not to the parts 
of the borough near the four gates or bars, but to the 
neighbouring hamlets.7¢ 


‘THE BOROUGH CORPORATION. Banbury, to which 
burgage tenure, markets and fairs, and a separate 
portmoot gave the character of a borough, was not 
incorporated until 1554 and remained a seignorial 
borough controlled by officers appointed by the 
lord.27 It was only occasionally referred to as 
a borough, or its tenements as burgages: in a survey 
of 1441, for example, no holdings in the town were 
called burgages,?* and for medieval taxes Banbury 
was not assessed as a borough.?9 The grant of 
pavage in 1328 to the good men (probi homines) of 
Banbury, and a number of other instances of the 
king dealing directly with the town’s leading men3° 
suggest that there was some self-government, per- 
haps through the portmoot. The establishment in 
the 15th century of the wealthy guild of St. Mary, 
although it was in origin a purely religious body, 
provided a form of corporate life and it is note- 
worthy that when the borough was incorporated 
shortly after the guild’s dissolution it may have 
adopted the guild’s device and motto.3! 

Banbury sought incorporation at the beginning 
of Mary’s reign, sponsored by Henry, Lord Stafford, 
and Thomas Denton of Hillesden (Bucks.). A royal 
charter of January 1554 granted the borough cor- 
porate status and the privilege of electing a member 
of Parliament, in recognition of loyalty to the queen 
during the Duke of Northumberland’s rebellion.32 
The granting of the charter was followed, after some 
delay,33 by festivities which included a pageant, 
a play, and an elaborate dinner to mark the holding 


25 e.g. Oxon. Wills, ooe 

Beal. 2/130, mm. 2, 

27 The help of Mr. ie K Gilkes, who compiled an 
account of local government in Banbury, 1554-1835, is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

28 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

29 The town was assessed at a thirtieth in 1306, a 
twentieth in 1327, and was omitted from the assessment 
of tallage on boroughs etc. in 1312-13: E 179/161/9, 10; 
E 179/239/250. 

30 Beesley, Hist. 
Banbury, 29-31. 

31 See p. 88. 

32 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 246-8; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 219- 
22. The nature of Banbury’s contribution, if any, to Mary’s 
struggle against Northumberland is not known, but 
certainly an Oxfordshire force declared for the queen at a 
very early stage in the rebellion: Chronicle of Queen Fane 
and Queen Mary (Camd. Soc. xlviii, 1849), 9 

33 The earliest corporation accounts (Nov. 1554—Oct. 
1555) make it clear that the corporation had only just begun 
to function: Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, pp. 1-29. The calendar 


Banbury, 162-4, 166; Potts, Hist. 
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of the first court. Local landowners, among them 
Edward Cope of Hardwick and Hanwell, Richard 
Fiennes of Broughton, and Fulk Woodhull of 
Mollington, made gestures of goodwill, and other 
prominent men, including the Chief Justice, 
visited the town during the first year of the corpora- 
tion’s life.34 There are hints of close connexions 
with neighbouring towns at that time and Thomas 
Fisher and John Throckmorton, M.P.s for Warwick 
and Coventry respectively, were entertained in 
Banbury in 1554-5.35 

Under the charter Banbury was to be governed 
by a common council made up of a bailiff, 12 alder- 
men, and 12 chief burgesses, with the corporate 
title of the bailiff, aldermen, and burgesses of the 
borough and parish of Banbury; in fact the borough 
boundaries do not seem to have extended beyond 
those of the old manorial borough, and there is no 
evidence that the corporation exercised defined 
powers over the rest of the parish. The corporation’s 
chief functions were taken over from the lord of 
the manorial borough, a transfer of authority 
symbolized by the removal of punitive instruments, 
including a cage, from the castle to the court hall, 
and by the repaving of the Market Place.3¢ The 
corporation was granted the right to hold the 
market and fairs, a court of pie powder, the assize 
of bread, wine, and ale, felons’ and fugitives’ goods, 
waifs and strays, a three-weekly court of record, 
a twice-yearly view of frankpledge, the right to 
appoint its own justice of the peace, to acquire land 
to the value of £20, to make by-laws, and to use 
a common seal. The corporation was to pay to the 
Crown a fee-farm rent of £6 13s. 4d. a year.37 

The first bailiff was William Barnesley and the 
first members of the common council, named in the 
charter, were all resident. The bailiff was to be elected 
annually in the common council from among the 
aldermen, themselves to be recruited by co-optation 
from the burgesses, who were to be chosen by the 
council from ‘the better and more honest and 
discreet inhabitants’. All might serve for life but 
could be removed for misbehaviour.3® The charter 
decreed that the council should elect annually 
a serjeant-at-mace, constables,39 and other necessary 
officers; the latter included two auditors, two 
chamberlains, two town wardens,*° bridgemasters,*! 
tasters, sealers of leather, toll-gatherers of the 
beast and sheep markets, a town crier, and a clerk 
of the beam. The office of town clerk was probably 


translates the regnal year into the calendar year 1556 
incorrectly. 

3# Cal. Corpn. Accts. ili, pp. 1-29 

35 Ibid: ii, 0p. 17. For Fisher and Throckmorton see 
V.C.H. Warws. viii. 249, 496. Fisher may be identified 
with the Thomas Fisher who inspected the Duke of 
Somerset’s work at Banbury castle in 1550, and was 
granted Banbury property in 1548-9: Cal. S.P. Dom. 
1547-80, 28; see below, p. 105. 

36 Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, pp. II, 15. 

37 The fee farm was still being paid in 1833: Beesley, 
Hist. Banbury, 548. 

38 Cal. Corpn. Accts. ili, pp. 71-77. 

39 There were at first two constables, later four, and then 
six: see p. 85. 

40 The town wardens are not mentioned in surviving 
accounts after 1595, and were omitted from a list of officers 
in 1612: Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, pp. 36, 85. Their duties, or 
some of them, were taken over by bridgemasters appointed 
from 1603. 

41 The bridgemasters administered charity funds: 


pp. 75-76. 


see 
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not intended to be an annual appointment, and it 
is clear that it was held by some for long periods.*? 
Members of the common council were to reside 
in the town for most of the year,# to attend all 
council meetings and other corporate acts, to wear 
gowns faced with silk or fur on those occasions, to 
serve a two-year term in minor offices,‘* to accept 
offices when elected, to keep the peace and to report 
all breaches of the peace, and to preserve the 
secrecy of council business at all times. 

The bailiff’s office in particular was hedged about 
with penalties ranging from small fines for failing, 
when on official business, to wear a gown or be 
accompanied by the serjeant-at-mace, to dismissal 
and forfeiture of freedom for impairing the liberties 
and franchises of the borough. The bailiff was to 
behave towards the inhabitants as ‘a lanthorn in 
good usage and order’.45 Men may have begun to 
avoid the bailiff’s office by 1573 when the fine for 
refusal to serve was increased from £20 to £40.46 
Later evidence, however, suggests that the bailiff’s 
office was profitable: in 1603 it was alleged in the 
Star Chamber that it was being monopolized by 
a small group of inter-related puritans, namely 
William Knight, John Gill, Henry Shewell, and 
Richard and Thomas Whateley, and that it was 
worth £30 a year to the holder. It was also alleged 
that in order to conceal the profits William Knight, 
when bailiff in 1595, had secured the council’s 
agreement to a scheme whereby the bailiff paid to 
the corporation {10 and the fee-farm rent of £6 
13s. 4d., the fees of the steward, the town clerk, 
and the serjeant, and the cost of two leet dinners, 
receiving in return for ‘his own proper use’ the 
tolls of the beast and sheep markets, piccage and 
stallage, waifs, strays, and forfeited goods.47 It is 
unlikely that the scheme was intended to do more 
than simplify the bailiff’s accounting and at the same 
time guarantee to the corporation a minimum 
return from those sources of income which by 
1570, and probably earlier, had become the bailiff’s 
special responsibility ;48 the 1595 scheme survived 
the reconstitution of the corporation by the 1608 
charter, the mayor paying the £10 fee ‘as the old 
bailiff did’, but in 1620 the fee was reduced to £5.49 
Although after 1595 the bailiffs and mayors con- 
tinued to submit annual accounts fewer details 
were recorded, the chamberlains having emerged 
as the chief accounting officials.5° 

It is possible that the activities of leading inhabi- 
tants like Knight, Shewell, and Gill, the destruction 
of Banbury cross, and other disturbances in some 
way influenced the grant of the town’s second 
charter in 1608.5! Certainly one of the charter’s chief 


42 e.g. Nicholas Austen was town clerk in 1588 and was 
named as town clerk in the 1608 charter: Cal. Corpn. 
Accts. iii, p. 140; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 257. 

#3 The following statements are based on by-laws of 
1558, 1573, 1612: Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, pp. 48-91, 105— 
33; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 258-60. 

44 Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, p. 96. 

45 Ibid. p. 19. 

46 Beesley, Hist. Banbury; 228 Cal. Corpn. Accts. ili, p. 59. 
Sta. Cha. 8/82/23; Cal. Corpn. Accts. tii, pp. 96-97. 
e.g. Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, p. 42. 

Ibid. i, pp. 75, 132. 
No detailed chamberlains’ accounts earlier than the 
18th century survive. 

5t See p. 8. For the charter see C 66/1769, and an 
abstract in Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 254-8. 

52 By the 18th century, however, the body of assistants 
was no longer significant, since a man could be elected 
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effects was to stabilize and control recruitment to 
the common council for some years ahead by 
nominating a body of 30 assistants from whom the 
chief burgesses were to be chosen and who, with 
the burgesses and aldermen, were to elect, in place 
of the bailiff, a mayor.5? The number of aldermen 
remained the same but the number of chief bur- 
gesses was reduced to six. It is noteworthy that 
Gill, Shewell, and Thomas Whateley of the Puritan 
group were nominated aldermen and that William 
Knight became sole chamberlain. Sir William 
Knollys,53 a prominent courtier and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Oxfordshire and Berkshire, was named 
High Steward, and local landowners for the first 
time became constitutionally associated with the 
government of the town. Although the charter laid 
down that assistants should be recruited from men 
of the borough, those nominated in 1608 included 
probably six of the neighbouring gentry, among 
them Calcott Chambre of Williamscot, William 
Fiennes of Broughton, son of Richard, Lord Saye 
and Sele (d. 1613), and Richard Cope, probably 
third son of Sir Anthony Cope, M.P. for the 
county, and brother of Sir William Cope, M.P. for 
Banbury. Similarly the nominated J.P.s included 
five neighbouring peers and landowners. The town’s 
independence was greatly increased by the appoint- 
ment of 12 justices with wide powers in place of 
a single justice, and the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the court of record.5+ Other important additions 
to the town’s privileges were the right to build 
and use a gallows, the appointment of a recorder, 
the power to appoint a coroner, and the stipulation 
that the High Steward should in future be a man of 
high rank.55 

Although there were later charters the constitution 
of the borough as set out in 1608 remained substan- 
tially unchanged until municipal reform in 1835. 
During the Civil War, however, the town’s govern- 
ment was severely disrupted; Organ Nicholls, 
mayor in 1641-2, did not render his account until 
the end of 1647,56 and when Nathaniel Wheatley, 
elected in 1643, accounted in 1649 it was found that 
there had been neither receipts nor disbursements 
during his mayoralty ‘because of the distractions of 
the times’.57 The mayor in 1644-5, Aholiab West, 
and most of the aldermen and burgesses were 
‘constrained to fly out to the said town and borough 
to save their lives’, and returned only after the fall 
of the castle in 1646.58 In 1645 no mayor was 
elected and a parliamentary order of June 1646 
gave authority to Aholiab West until the following 
September.5? By the time of the king’s execution 
the town was putting its affairs in order by bringing 
assistant, capital burgess, and even alderman on the same 
day. Henry Clarson was so elected in 1730, and became 
mayor in 1732: Banbury Borough Recs., Corpn. Jnl. 1722— 
59, £. 74%, 85. ; ; 

53 Later created Earl of Banbury. His father, Sir Francis 
Knollys, was closely associated with the Puritan group in 
support of the vicar, Bracebridge, in 1590: Beesley, Hist. 
Banbury, 242-4. 

54 See p. 80. 

55 'The office of High Steward was almost entirely honori- 
fic, and from 1766, when Francis, Earl of Guilford was 
elected, it went with the patronage of the borough: cf. 
S. and B. Webb, English Local Government, ii. 321-2. 

56 Cal. Corpn. Accts. ii, pp. 55, 61. 

87 Ibid. 63, 65. 

58 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 411. 

59 Ibid. 423-4. 
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the accounts up to date and in 1652 was plan- 
ning the purchase of a new mace and the repair 
of the old one. Despite the town’s parliamen- 
tary sympathies during the Civil War and the con- 
tinuing strength of Presbyterianism in the town 
the corporation accepted the Restoration with- 
out difficulty. In 1662 all six chief burgesses and 
ten of the aldermen took the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy.®! Of the two aldermen who ab- 
stained one took the oaths later as he was mayor 
in 1669.6 

In 1683 Banbury, like many other towns, surren- 
dered its charters and received a new charter with 
very similar terms, except that the boundaries 
of the borough were extended to cover all the 
Oxfordshire part of the parish. The king reserved 
a right to remove at will members of the corporation. 
Most of the aldermen and chief burgesses serving in 
1682 can be identified®+ and of them none was 
displaced in 1683, but in November 1687 the Privy 
Council ordered the removal of six aldermen (three 
of them justices), three chief burgesses, the town 
clerk, and one of the assistants.®5 In the following 
February the mayor, John West, four aldermen, 
two chief burgesses, another assistant, and the 
chamberlain were also turned out.® It is probable 
that Sir Dudley North, then M.P. for the town,*7 
was concerned in the expulsions. 

The surrender of the charters of 1554 and 1608 
was never enrolled and under James II’s proclama- 
tion of 1688 Banbury resumed its ancient charters. 
During the reigns of William III and Anne there 
was a continuous struggle between the Whig and 
Tory interests in the borough, exemplified in the 
contest over parliamentary elections,°® but after 
1701 the Tories, supported by the Dashwoods and 
the Norths, evidently had a majority on the council 
since they consistently secured the election of their 
candidate. 

After the accession of George I the rivalry 
between the two parties came to a head when the 
council and assistants rejected four mayoral candi- 
dates put forward by the nominating committee of 
the senior and junior aldermen and the senior and 
junior chief burgesses, and the day appointed under 
the charter passed without any election being made. 
The charter was therefore held to be void and the 
late mayor and others petitioned for another, ap- 
parently backed by Sir Francis Page of Middle 
Aston, a Court Whig.°? A charter granted in 17187 
made provisions to avoid trouble over mayoral 
elections but otherwise altered little. No list of the 
corporation in 1717 has been found but it is probable 
that some changes were made in 1718. The new 
council was mainly composed of residents, but five 


60 Cal. Corpn. Accts. ii, pp. 84-85. 
6t Tbid. 118-21. 

Ibid. 139. 

63 S.P. 44/66, pp. 306-8. 

Cal. Corpn. Accts. ii, pp. 165-6. 
Soe C2/72, Pp: 535- 

66 Tbid. 590. 

67 For him see p. 89. 

See p. 89. 

69 P.C. 2/86, pp. 138-40; W. Cobbett, Parl. Hist. vii. 
962-6; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 513-16; Potts, Hist. 
Banbury, 174-5; S. Douglas, History of the Cases of 
Controverted Elections, ii. 39-40. For a similar situation 
when the failure of a mayoral election was engineered in 
order to void a charter see D. Ogg, England in the Reign of 
Charles II, ii. 635. 
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local gentry were nominated to serve with the mayor, 
the recorder, and three elected aldermen. 

Until the 18th century the corporation controlled 
most aspects of the town’s life: a list of objects 
handed down from bailiff to bailiff in 1592, which 
included marking irons, measures, toll books, 
a cucking stool, a pillory, and a tumbrell,?! exempli- 
fies the corporation’s function as a market authority 
and administrator of justice; and the corporation 
influenced trade in the town not only by restrictive 
legislation, such as the limitation of trading to 
freemen of the borough, but by building the Wool 
and Leather Halls’? and supervising the wool market 
through a clerk of the beam. The corporation took 
some responsibility for the maintenance of the 
streets and for poor relief and in those areas was 
aided by charitable endowments of which it was 
the trustee;73 by the early 18th century, however, 
the vestry had largely taken over poor relief and 
highway maintenance and the corporation simply 
administered the charities. The corporation also 
paid for warning the watch,74 for a muster master, 
and for the upkeep of a small stock of armour of 
little practical value.75 Miscellaneous expenditure 
included sizeable payments for litigation on be- 
half of the town, for negotiations over the 
town’s charters, for the upkeep of corporation 
property and regalia, and for entertainments pro- 
vided for the town, the common council, and for 
visitors.7° 

The corporation’s income was not brought 
together in a single account, and not only the bailiff 
and chamberlains but also the wardens of town 
houses and later the bridgemasters rendered separate 
accounts. The bailiff’s and mayor’s accounts, later 
limited to receipts from tolls, piccage, stallage, 
waifs, strays, and forfeiture, at first contained 
estreats of court, payments for freedom, contribu- 
tions from trade companies, and receipts arising 
from the administration of charities.77 The chamber- 
lains’ receipts78 increased in the early 17th century 
when the chamberlains had probably taken over 
some of the responsibilities of the former wardens 
of town houses. At that date the greater part of 
the corporation’s property, apart from the charity 
property which it administered, was made up of 
tenements and lands within the town.7? In 1613 
William Knight, appointed sole chamberlain in the 
1608 charter, accounted for total receipts of £112, 
and in 1619 £82; receipts then fell to £20-£30 in 
the mid 1620s and did not recover significantly 
before the Civil War.8° The bridgemasters were 
appointed annually, to administer properties given 
for the repair of the town’s bridge and highways*! 
formerly administered, probably with other town 
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7° Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 516-18; Banbury Borough 
Recs., MS. translation of charter. 

7 Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, pp. 142-3. 
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properties, by the town wardens. In 1603 the pro- 
perties comprised four tenements, worth £1 16s. 1od. 
annually.82 Further properties had been added by 
1616.83 The bridgemasters regularly accounted 
before the auditors, and in 1618 their receipts were 
c. £10 of which they spent c. £5 on the bridge, the 
‘Bull’, and the North Bar street.64 In 1640 the 
receipts were c. {20 and by 1687 c. £36.85 That 
further property was added is suggested by a refer- 
ence in 1684-5 to the Bridge house in the Shambles.*®6 
By the early 19th century the rent was c. £70 and 
there was a balance of £256 in the bridgemaster’s 
account; in 1823 c. {100 was spent on building 
repairs and provision of street lamps.*7 In 1842-3 
the bridge was repaired at great expense, leaving the 
charity with a large debt which was not discharged 
until 1856. In 1845 the Oxford and Rugby Railway 
Act rendered the railway company liable for all 
future repairs to the bridge. In 1859 the Charity 
Commissioners authorized a donation of {50 out 
of accumulated income towards the erection of 
Banbury Cross. By an Act of 1866 the property of 
the Bridge Estate was to be held by the borough 
council, and to provide part of the borough funds. 
During the second half of the century income con- 
tinued to accumulate but between 1890 and 1910 
much of this was spent on improvements, widening 
the railway bridge and some roads, asphalting them, 
rebuilding four derelict cottages belonging to the 
estate, and purchasing land for an open space. In 
1960 the property of the charity consisted of 5 
houses, 16 cottages, 2 warehouses, and c. {£6,000 
stock.*8 

It is clear that the town’s income from ordinary 
sources was quite inadequate to meet the cost 
involved in developing and maintaining active cor- 
porate government. After, if not before, the 1608 
charter the common council had the power to raise 
taxes for such purposes as poor relief, highway 
maintenance, the keeping of prisoners, and the 
entertainment of the royal family,8° but there is very 
little evidence that taxes were levied.9° To deal with 
large expenditure the corporation raised loans from 
its members and from freemen. About 1597 46 men 
promised sums of between 5s. and £1 to form a stock 
for employing the poor.%' In 1612 loans amounting 
to c. £210, raised to cover the expenses of the 
1608 charter, a lawsuit over the cross, the expenses 
of the king’s visit in 1605, the building of the Wool 
Hall, and other corporation expenditure, were 
apparently causing concern, and it was resolved 
to repay each contributor in proportion to his loan 
as money came in: repayments were still being 
made in 1629.2 A similar loan, raised in the 1680s 
to meet the costs of renewing the charter and for 
a lawsuit over the parish poor, was still being 
repaid in 1700.3 The corporation’s financial methods 
were sometimes informal, as in 1624 when money 


82 rath Rep. Com. Char. 165. 

83 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 99 n. 

84 Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, p. 120. 

85 Ibid. ii, pp. 48, 169. 

86 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 99 n. 

87 rath Rep. Com. Char. 165. 

89 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 257, 259. 

9° Most of the references in early-17th-century cor- 
poration accounts to assessments may safely be identified 
with ship-money collections: e.g. Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, 
PP. 90, 143, although some of the relatively small sums 
collected were also used by the constable for other pay- 
ments. 
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owing to a former mayor was raised by a small con- 
tribution from each member of the common council, 
and in 1656 when the corporation settled a long- 
standing debt to Nathaniel Wheatley by giving 
him a horse which it had acquired as a forfeit.% 
In 1558 the chamber was reported to have been 
‘brought low by several disbursements’ and in 1660 
a scheme was approved (similar to a scheme of 
1595 described above) whereby the mayor should 
pay £20 out of the market tolls to the chamberlain, 
retaining the rest for his own use: the scheme failed 
and in 1664 the mayors of 1660-4 were reimbursed. 

Financial problems probably became less acute 
as the 18th century progressed and the corporation 
shed many of its former responsibilities. Even so 
the corporation had to sell its maces and plate in 
1835 to pay its debts.%° By the 1820s income varied 
between {150 and £25097 and in 1833 the parlia- 
mentary commissioners reported a total net income 
of less than £125, made up of tolls (c. £30 net), 
piccage and stallage (£32), chief rents and encroach- 
ments on the waste (c. £28), the rent of the corpora- 
tion’s property (c. £25 from four tenements), and 
sundry fines and payments ({10 14s.). The chief 
items of expenditure were the mayor’s expenses 
(£21), the town clerk’s salary and professional bill 
(£25 and c. £7), the wages of the serjeant and town 
crier (£12 8s.), court leet expenses ({12 15s. 6d.), 
and expenses of corporation meetings (c. £10).% 
Except for the administration of justice, the 
appointment of J.P.s, and the management of the 
market, government of the town had passed from 
the corporation to the Paving Commissioners and 
to the vestry.°? The corporation’s chief preoccupa- 
tion was its own perpetuation as a political body 
responsible for returning a member of parliament. 
Minor matters recorded in corporation minutes 
were the slowly diminishing business of market 
administration and the quit-rents due to the corpora- 
tion, and from 1824 there was discussion over 
encroachments,! a fruitful source of disagreement 
with the Paving Commissioners, and with prominent 
dissenting residents, so long excluded from the 
council for their religious and political views. 

In 1833 parliamentary commissioners visited 
Banbury and reported unfavourably on the town 
gaol,? criticised the dismissal for political reasons of 
a deputy recorder, and commented on the unpopu- 
larity of the corporation among the townspeople. 
The basis of the unpopularity was the corporation’s 
subservience to the political patron of the borough. 
There was apparently no corruption and little mal- 
administration, and although the aldermen and 
burgesses still held a dignity envied by their critics, 
their effective power was negligible. 
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In 1812 there were four churchwardens, four over- 
seers of the poor, and four surveyors and an 
overseer of roads.5 In 1612 the parish officers were 
mentioned in the borough by-laws, and although 
they were probably appointed in the vestry the 
corporation clearly exercised some control over 
them.® In its first hundred years the corporation’s 
administration of charities for the poor and for 
highway maintenance, its capacity to attract loans 
for setting the poor on work, and its administra- 
tion of a house of correction required constant co- 
operation with parish officers, and in the early 17th 
century at least the corporation’s expenditure on the 
poor and highways probably left little for the vestry 
to do. In 1609 the mayor was reimbursed by the 
overseers for money spent on the poor:7 in 1638 
the corporation was spending money, presumably 
on lawyers’ fees, ‘to cause the parish to join in 
contribution to the poor’ ;8 and in 1673 the chamber- 
lain was ordered to pay the surveyor of highways 
towards the repair of the Market Place.9 By the 
1680s Neithrop, including all the Oxfordshire part 
of the parish outside the town, had become a separ- 
ate township with its own officers,!° an arrangement 
presumably necessitated by the growing pressure of 
the vestry’s work in the town. 

Although the functions of vestry and corporation 
continued to overlap in the 18th century™ the prob- 
lems that arose were often solved amicably. In 
1771 it was agreed that the constables’ account 
should be settled by the overseers, who thereafter 
paid the constables and the gaoler directly, but at 
least from 1825 the borough treasurer paid those 
officers from a levy collected for him by the over- 
seers.!2 During the 18th century membership of the 
vestry became increasingly distinct from that of 
the council, and in the 19th century nobody from 
the corporation attended vestry meetings.!3 Friction 
between the two bodies arose with the growth of 
radicalism,'* and it was probably the radicals in the 
vestry who in 1822 opposed payment for the re- 
building of the town gaol out of the poor rate.'s 

In 1612 Banbury borough was divided into six 
poor wards each with an overseer, but by the early 
18th century there were only four overseers.!© In 
1788 a vestry clerk and assistant to the overseers was 
appointed at 12 gns. a year, and in 1784 there was 
also a committee to help the overseers, especially 
over the workhouse. As the pressure of work 


5 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1812). 

6 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 259. The parish officers were 
not included in the annual lists of elected officers in 
corporation accounts. 

7 Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, p. 73. 

8 Ibid. ii, pp. 44-45. 

9 Ibid. p. 150. 

10 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 254 n. 

11 e.g. the surveyors’ accounts appear among the 
corporation accounts in 1730-1: Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, 
PP. 155-7. ae ee 
12 Banbury Public Libr., vestry bk. 1708-97. 

13 In 1822 the mayor and the vicar (also a burgess) were 
members of the select vestry but took no active part: 
Banbury Public Libr., vestry bks. 1810-22, 1820-5. 

14 Cf. the Paving and Lighting Commission, p. 79. 

1s The ‘poor rate’ in this instance was almost certainly 
in part a town rate for which the overseers were merely 
collectors. The vestry probably technically had no right 
to deny payment of that money to the corporation. 

16 Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, p. 86; Banbury Public Libr., 
vestry bk. 1708-97. 

17 Banbury Public Libr., vestry bks. 1708-97, 1810-22, 
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increased new administrative arrangements were 
made: in 1817 another committee was set up to 
assist the overseers, the vestry resolved to pay 
a clerk £30 a year, and in 1820 a select vestry was 
appointed and a permanent assistant overseer.!7 
Poor-relief costs, as elsewhere, rose steadily during 
the 18th century, and dramatically between 1760 
and 1834: thus expenditure in 1680 was c. £58, in 
1708 £166, in 1776 £579, and in 1803 £1,336.!8 The 
peak figure, £4,387, was reached in 1818.19 In 1803 
Banbury’s rate was exceptionally high ({1 12s. 6d. 
in the pound) but expenditure per head of popula- 
tion was under Ios., a figure which compares very 
favourably with rural parishes in the hundred.?° In 
1821 poor relief cost inhabitants nearly 25s. a head, 
but thereafter, despite economic distress in 1828 
and in the years before the new Poor Law, expen- 
diture fell.2! 

The vestry was not prodigal and in 1719 ordered 
that no churchwarden or overseer should pay money 
to anyone without a justice’s order and in the 1740s 
closely supervised individual cases of relief, threaten- 
ing to withhold it from those who would not wear 
a pauper’s badge.?? In 1750 28 people were on 
weekly pay; by 1803 94 adults, 185 children, and 50 
inmates of the workhouse were in receipt of regular 
relief, and in that year g1 received occasional relief.23 
In 1795 parish allowances were being paid to the 
families of employed labourers, a practice later 
dropped; even so Banbury’s poor were ‘very 
miserable’, living on a poor diet because fuel costs 
made cooking difficult, and tied to the baker.?4 
House-rents for the poor were being paid in 1720 
but in 1749 the vestry condemned such payment. 
In 1776 Banbury spent only £3 on rents and in 
1833 it was reported that the practice was ‘much 
objected to’.25 The parish owned a few cottages, 
some acquired through charitable bequests; two 
ruinous ones were sold in 1765 and the money used 
to repair others, and in 1774 several houses were 
built and let. In 1773 ruinous houses in Newland 
were granted to a builder in return for erecting two 
new poor houses in Broad Lane at a cost of £30.76 

In the 16th and 17th centuries the corporation 
was keen to set the poor to work: in 1597 there was 
a reference to a stock for that purpose, and there 
were several later stocks, but it often seems to have 
been impossible to find persons to employ the poor 
in return for the loan of such money.?7 The 1608 
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charter granted a weekly wool market chiefly to 
provide work for the benefit of the poor; whether the 
Wool House built c. 1610 fulfilled the charter’s 
intention, or for how long it did so, is not known.?8 
In 1643 £50 received from Samuel Hall’s executors 
was used to finish a house at the east end of Scalding 
Lane which had probably been purchased by the 
council in 1641. The house was to be used for 
setting the poor to work,” and in 1662 the master 
was given a stock of £60 for the purpose,3° but by 
1684 was probably being used only to house them, 
for in that year Joshua Sprigge left money for build- 
ing a workhouse. The money was not paid over until 
1707 when a workhouse, a group of buildings on the 
east side of South Bar, was acquired.3! The work- 
house was leased for several years to Richard 
Burrowes, who seems to have received the interest 
on the residue of Sprigge’s legacy to buy materials 
to set the poor between the ages of 8 and 60 to 
work in worsted manufacture. He was to employ 
up to 50 paupers and provide them with some wages, 
clothes, and diet sufficient to keep them from be- 
coming chargeable to the borough. He was also to 
provide materials, though not tools, to employ in 
their own houses any poor recommended by two 
J.P.s, and to pay them wages. He had no respon- 
sibility for the sick poor, whom the corporation 
undertook to remove. He was expected to pay the 
corporation £5 a year to increase the stock.’ 

The vestry tried many alternative schemes for 
running the workhouse, but was unable to run it 
profitably. In 1740 the governor was paid a year’s 
allowance, in 1743 a weekly capitation payment, 
in 1756 a weekly payment plus the profit of the 
inmates’ labour, and in 1780 simply a salary of £25 
a year and his keep (strictly defined), the vestry 
paying the costs of maintaining the workhouse. 
The yearly allowance, varying from {£120 before 
1731 to {£600 in 1787, and the weekly capitation 
rate, varying from Is. in 1743 to 2s. in 1783, were 
the most common schemes. The governors were 
expected to pay for food, clothes, normal medical 
and burial expenses, and usually to teach workhouse 
children reading and the catechism. An unsatis- 
factory governess was got rid of in 1750 and in 1765 
a governor who was also clerk of the market was 
discharged for providing bad food. For most of the 
period 1766-9 the overseers had to manage the work- 
house themselves as no one wanted to be governor.33 
In 1795 the inmates were getting meat six days 
a week, probably a better diet than the paupers on 
out-relief. They were chiefly employed in spinning 
and twisting for the town manufacturers and their 
work earned about {40 a year.3+ In 1803 the cost 
of materials for their work was £5 and they earned 
£52.35 In 1820 the problem of employment in the 
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30 Ibid. pp. 117-18. 
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33 Banbury Public Libr., vestry bk. 1708-97. 
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35 Poor Abstract, 1804. 
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workhouse was acute and the select vestry con- 
sidered buying a mill (? treadmill); in 1825 they 
negotiated with a silk merchant of Henley over the 
establishment of a silk factory in a warehouse in 
the churchyard: 200 children were to have been 
employed, some of them from the workhouse, but 
there is no evidence that the project developed.3¢ 
The workhouse was closed down when the 1834 
Poor Law came into operation and a new Union 
workhouse on the model plan provided by the Poor 
Law Commissioners was built in Warwick Road, 
Neithrop.37 

In 1708 Neithrop had two overseers, and in 1812 
the other parish officers were a constable, a high 
constable, two surveyors, and a churchwarden; from 
1821 there was a permanent assistant overseer, and 
a third surveyor was appointed c. 1826.38 Poor 
relief costs were £52 in 1708, £243 in 1776, and as 
much as £1,016 in 1803,39 a vast increase probably 
caused partly by the spread of urban poor over the 
town’s boundaries. In 1803 Neithrop’s poor were 
farmed, and with a rate of only gs. the township was 
spending nearly {£1 per head on poor relief, more 
than twice as much as Banbury.*° At the peak of its 
total expenditure on the poor, however, Neithrop’s 
expenditure per head (17s. in 1821) was less than 
Banbury’s;#! as in Banbury the cost of poor relief 
fell thereafter.42 In 1708 20 people were receiving 
regular relief, and in 1803 16 adults and 98 children 
were receiving regular out-relief, 53 occasional 
relief, and 50 were in the workhouse.*3 In 1776 the 
township spent nearly £30 on rents of houses for 
the poor, the highest figure in the hundred.** In the 
1830s it was reported that no relief was given without 
the consent of a magistrate, and that, as in Banbury, 
wages were not supplemented, nor was relief given 
to the families of able-bodied labourers.*5 Neithrop’s 
workhouse, first mentioned in 1803, stood in 
Gould’s Square; in 1803 there were no earnings, 
but £5 was spent on materials to employ the in- 
mates.*© It was closed when the new Union work- 
house was built. Since the Paving Commissioners of 
1825 did not have powers outside the borough 
Neithrop’s vestry retained many of its local govern- 
ment functions until 1852 when the Local Board of 
Health took some of them over. 


THE PAVING COMMISSIONERS AND THE BOARD OF 
HEALTH. Following a public meeting in November 
1824 an Act of Parliament for paving, cleansing, 
lighting, watching, and generally improving the 
borough*? became law in June 1825; 40 commis- 
sioners were named. There was no provision for 
the representation of the borough council, but four 
members of the council and the town clerk were 
appointed commissioners, and the council supported 
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the setting-up of the Commission. The council 
members rarely attended the commissioners’ meet- 
ings, however, and the more prominent radicals in 
the town, such as the Cobbs and J. W. Golby, took 
the lead in proceedings. The commissioners were 
empowered to look after all pavements, foot-, and 
carriage-ways, to remove obstructions, to cleanse 
the town, to purchase land on which to erect a gas- 
works, and to appoint watchmen.*® The watching 
of the town, however, was taken over in 1836 by 
the town council and the right to erect gas-works 
was relinquished in 1833 to the Banbury Gas Light 
and Coke Company.*9 The commissioners were 
authorized to levy a rate not exceeding 4s. 6d. in 
the pound in any one year. In 1834 a rate of 4s. 
raised £1,196 18s.5° 

The commissioners’ work was impeded by the 
attitude of the borough council. In 1827 the council 
claimed the right to grant parts of the streets and 
ways of the borough for building and other purposes 
without the commissioners’ consent. A building was 
erected in Pepper Alley which the commissioners 
considered a nuisance. It took a year to settle the 
matter and the commissioners indicted the coun- 
cil.5! In 1844 the council on the grounds that they 
were owners of the soil claimed the right to refuse 
consent for excavations beneath the streets.52 
Opposition was shown by some inhabitants to the 
commissioners’ attempts to improve the look of the 
town. The council objected to the planting of trees 
in Horse Fair,53 and in 1826 John Walford was 
accused of injuring trees planted by the com- 
missioners which he considered a waste of money. 
The commissioners were hissed and hooted and 
all the trees and their fences were destroyed in 
a riot.54 

The commissioners’ sanitary powers were small 
and they and the council agreed that the Public 
Health Act, 1848, should be applied to Banbury. 
The commissioners’ functions passed to the Local 
Board of Health for Banbury and District in 1852.55 
The District comprised Banbury borough, Neithrop, 
and Grimsbury. The board had 12 members, 6 of 
whom were chosen by the town council and 6 by 
Neithrop and Grimsbury; the Mayor of Banbury 
was a member ex officio.5® The board was constituted 
a Burial Board in 1857.57 A surveyor and inspector 
of nuisances was appointed in 1852 and a medical 
officer in 1873.58 

Apart from assuming the functions of the Paving 
Commissioners, the board was responsible for 
sewage and sewerage, health, and all sanitary 
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matters connected therewith, and the provision 
of certain public services and amenities.5? The 
board was unable to finance a supply of water, for 
which responsibility was taken over by the Banbury 
Water Co. in 1854.6 In 1888 the Local Board was 
disbanded and its duties were taken over by the 
town council.® 


THE REFORMED BOROUGH. Under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835, the corporation continued 
to be styled the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
Banbury, the borough boundaries remained un- 
changed, and indeed, technically, its ancient char- 
ters remained in force and governed a few functions 
not provided for by the Act. Although in 1835 the 
borough temporarily lost its Quarter Sessions, and 
the use of its court of record,®3 and soon afterwards 
released its control of town charities,6+ the impor- 
tance of reform lay in the beginnings of democratic 
control over its membership, a control which became 
increasingly important as the council acquired 
wider powers. Under the Act the council was to 
consist of four aldermen and twelve councillors, the 
latter elected by ratepayers of three years’ standing.®s 
In 1889 the borough was extended to include 
Neithrop and Grimsbury and the council was 
increased to six aldermen and eighteen councillors.® 
Since that date Banbury has had the status of a non- 
county borough. When the borough was further 
extended in 1932 to include parts of the parishes of 
Bourton, Bodicote, and Drayton the size of the 
council remained unchanged.67 The borough was 
divided into 6 wards for municipal elections in 1958, 
each ward returning 3 councillors.® Since the end 
of the Second World War the Conservative party 
has held a majority on the council with the excep- 
tion of 1945, 1956, and 1965 when no one party had 
over-all control, and 1957 when the Labour party 
was in the majority.®% 

Until 1889 the council’s activities were limited to 
the administration of justice, the gaol and police, 
markets and fairs, and the upkeep of municipal 
property.”° In 188g its functions were extended to 
include the repairing, cleansing, and lighting of the 
streets, which had been the responsibility of the 
Paving Commissioners from 1825 until 1852 and of 
the Local Board of Health from 1852 until 1889, 
and sewerage, all sanitary matters, hospitals, the 
cemetery, baths, recreation grounds, and fire 
brigade for which the Local Board had been respon- 
sible.7! Responsibility for elementary education 
passed to the council under the Education Act of 


59 Banbury Borough Recs., Local Brd. min. bks. 1856- 
88 


60" See"p:/53- 

6t See below. 

62 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 213. 

63 See p. 81. 

64 Char. Com. files. 

65 Municipal Corporation Act, 5 & 6 Wm. IV, c. 76. 

66 Loc. Govt. Brd. Provisional Orders Confirmation Act, 
Lease NEC Ren oy 

67 Oxfordshire Review Order, 1932. 

68 Banbury Guardian, 15 May 1958. The wards were 
called Calthorpe, Castle, Ruscote, Grimsbury, Easington, 
and Neithrop: Banbury Public Libr., Council min. bk. 
1957-8, 24 Feb. 1958. 

69 Banbury Guardian, 8 Nov. 1945; 17 May 1956; 16 
May 1957; 20 May 1965. 

70 Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bks. 1835-89. 

71 Loc. Govt. Brd. Provisional Orders Confirmation Act, 
B27oo 53 Vic. c. 116. 
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1902.72 The supply of gas, electricity, and water was 
in the hands of private companies, but in 1947 the 
council purchased the water company. In 1967 the 
water undertaking was absorbed into the Oxford 
and District Water Board.73 The council lost control 
to the county council of the police in 1925, elemen- 
tary education in 1944,74 and the fire brigade in 
1947.75 The hospitals were nationalized in 1946.7 

The first committee established by the reformed 
council was the watch committee in 1836 followed 
a year later by the finance committee.77 In 188g the 
number of committees greatly increased,7® but in 
1906 ‘in the interests of economy and the more 
speedy dispatch of council business’ it was reduced 
to six.7? The number fluctuated during the first 
half of the 2oth century and in 1968 there were 
seven.8° 

The reformed council appointed William Walford 
as part-time town clerk in 1836 paying him 50 gns. 
a year and expenses.’! During the 19th and early 
2oth centuries the post was held by a number of 
local solicitors.82 A full-time town clerk was appointed 
in 1932.83 The post of borough treasurer was also 
a part-time one. It became full-time in 1942.54 

The reformed borough raised its first rate in 
1836.85 In 1856 a rate of 1s. 3d. yielded £777 while 
a rate of tod. in 1883 yielded £732.%° In the period 
1889-1925 the council levied a general district rate, 
to meet expenditure under the Public Health Act, 
as well as the borough rate. In 1g0g—10 the borough 
rate yielded £5,138 and the district rate £7,105.°7 
After 1925 the borough and district rates were 
amalgamated into a single general rate. In 1929-30 
the rate was 7s. 2d., part of which went to the 
county council, part to the Banbury Board of 
Guardians, and part to the town council.®§ In 1932 
differential rating was introduced for those parts 
of the parishes of Bodicote, Bourton, and Drayton 
added to the borough in that year.89 In the period 
1944-67 the rates increased from 12s. in 1944°° to 
25s. 8d. in 1952-3.9! In 1968 the rate on a new 
valuation? was 14s. tod. of which 4s. was for the 
borough and tos. tod. for the county precept.% 

The council’s sources of income, besides county 
grants, were rents from council property and 
encroachments which amounted to £53 in 1850; 

72 Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1901-8, 
PP. 75—76. 

73 See p. 83. 

See p. 86; Education Act, 7 & 8 Geo. VI, c. 31. 

Fire Services Act, 10 & 11 Geo. VI, c. 41. 

National Health Service Act, 9 & 10 Geo. VI, c. 81. 
Banbury Borough Recs., watch cttee. min. bk. 1836—- 
66; Council min. bk. 1835-44, pp. 102-3. 

78 The committees were watch, school attendance, 
contagious diseases (animals), finance, farm, markets, allot- 
ments, cemetery, lighting, streets and roads, baths and 
recreation grounds, health, and general purposes. 

79 Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1901-8, 
p. 259. The committees were watch, streets and roads and 
markets, sanitary and hospital, farm and allotments and 
executive, stores and general purposes, and finance. 

80 Ex inf. the town clerk. The committees were general 
purposes, highways and public works, housing, recreation 
and amenities, public health and markets, development, 
and finance. 

8t Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1835-44, 
p. 75. Walford had been town clerk to the unreformed 
council for many years: Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1812-44). 

82 e.g. William Munton, James Fortescue, and James, 
Oliver, and Arthur Stockton: see Potts, Hist. Banbury, 
242. 

83 Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1927-32, 
7 Mar. 1932. 84 Ex inf. the town clerk. 


the corporation pew was let for {10 a year by 1845; 
the sheep market was rented out for £17 a year, and 
piccage and stallage for £5 5s. in 1855.9* By the 
mid 2oth century the council’s income from 
sources other than the rate was vastly increased, 
the chief items being property rents, particularly 
from council houses and from factories on the 
Southam Road Industrial Estate, income from car 
parks, recreational areas and other amenities, 
sewage disposal, and the slaughter-house; in 1969 
the income from such sources was £587,920.95 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. The charter of 
1554 gave Banbury corporation the right to hold 
law days and views of frankpledge twice a year at 
which the bailiff, two aldermen, two capital bur- 
gesses, and the high steward or his deputy had to 
be present.%° The day was traditionally celebrated 
by a leet dinner. Officials of the court such as con- 
stables, tithingmen, tasters, and signers and sealers 
of leather were regularly chosen each year at 
Michaelmas.97 In 1835 a court leet was being held 
once a year to swear them in.%* From 1836 to 1886 
the court was held only 16 times at intervals of 
three to five years. The court’s first business in that 
period was to elect officers.°9 Presentments included 
dangerous chimneys, dirty yards, and _ public 
nuisances, and action on such matters was recom- 
mended in 1846 to the Paving Commissioners and 
in 1853 to the Local Board of Health; encroach- 
ments were noted. The jurors and others perambu- 


lated the borough boundaries and saw that boundary 
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stones were maintained.! 

The court of record established by the 1554 
charter was originally held before the bailiff, two 
aldermen, two chief burgesses, and the high 
steward on every third Monday. Procedure was the 
same as at Coventry (Warws.) and the court heard 
cases of debt or damage arising in the borough up 
to the value of £5. In 1608 the limit was raised to 
£40 and actions were heard before the mayor or his 
deputy and at least two others from a group com- 
prising the newly appointed recorder or his deputy, 
an alderman, and two chief burgesses. The court, 
confirmed in 1718,3 fell into disuse in the 18th 
century. On a petition from the inhabitants it was 

85 Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1835-44, 


p. 42. 

86 Poor Rates, H.C. 138, p. 40 (1886), lvi. 

87 Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1909-13, 
5 Apr. 1909. 

88 Ibid. 1927-32, 8 Apr. 1929. Of this rate, 1s. 9}d. 
was the county precept; 11d. to the Banbury Board of 
Guardians; and 4s. 5$d. to the town council. 

89 Ibid. 7 Mar. 1932; Banbury, Neithrop, and Grims- 
bury paid 5s. 11d., Bodicote 5s. 34d., Bourton 5s. o}d., and 
Drayton 4s. 2d., in the pound. 

90 Municipal Year Book (1944). 

9t Banbury Guardian, 5 Mar. 1953. 

92 Ibid. 21 Feb. 1963. 

Ex inf. the town clerk. 

Banbury Borough Recs., treasurers’ acct. bks. 1836— 
1849-66. 

Ex inf. the town clerk. 

Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 221. 

Cal. Corpn. Accts. passim. 

8 Rep. R. Com. on Mun. Corpns., H.C. 116, p. 12 (1835), 
XX111. 

9° Banbury Borough Recs., ct. leet bk. 1836-96. Officers 
at that date included constables, inspectors of weights and 
OT tasters, butter masters, and sergeants-at-mace. 

1 Tbid. 

2 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 221, 256. 

3 Ibid. 517. 
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revived c. 1831 by Serjeant Talfourd, the deputy 
recorder,t who prepared an improved system of 
practice. The revival was much appreciated in the 
town.’ After some doubt as to who should be judge, 
following Municipal Reform, an Act of 1836 con- 
stituted as sole judge the recorder or his deputy.® 
The council’s request for the extension of the court’s 
jurisdiction to the limits of the parliamentary borough 
was refused.7 By 1852 the court of record had been 
virtually superseded by the county court but it was 
still thought to exist in 1896.8 

A recorder was first appointed in the charter of 
1608 and thereafter was elected by the council.° He 
almost always belonged to the local landed gentry 
and was from 1751 to 1835 a friend or relation of 
the Earls of Guilford.!° Under the charter of 1718 
the recorder became senior alderman, having pre- 
viously not been a member of the council, but by 
the late 18th century he rarely attended council 
meetings or courts. The office was held for life and 
was unpaid but in the early 19th century the deputy 
recorder received a fee of 10 gns. from the high 
steward for holding the sessions. Lord Bute ceased 
to pay the fee after the passing of the Reform Bill." 
In 1835 the recordership became a Crown appoint- 
ment and in 1837 the council was paying a salary of 
£52 10s. a year.12 

The first charter gave the common council the 
right to chose annually from among the aldermen 
one justice who was to have the same powers within 
the borough as a county justice in the county. Thus 
Banbury was not independent of the county Quarter 
Sessions until 1608, when the second charter 
specifically granted the borough its own Quarter 
Sessions.!3 The charter appointed 12 J.P.s, namely 
the mayor, the recorder," three elected aldermen,'s 
and seven others, including Lord Knollys (the 
high steward), William Knight (the borough 
chamberlain),!© and a number of local landowners. 
The third charter of 1718 provided for the same 
five J.P.s from the council, two ex officio and three 
elected, and nominated a further five from the 
neighbouring gentry. The appointment of J.P.s who 
lived in the county and in neighbouring parts of 
Warwickshire and Northamptonshire!7? probably 
reduced, at any rate temporarily, the inconvenience 


4 For him see D.N.B. 

5 Rep. R. Com. on Mun. Corpns. 10. Cf. the revival of 
similar business in county courts in the period 1824-35: 
S. and B. Webb, English Local Government, i. 291 n. 

6 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 549. 

7 Rtns. of County, Hundred, and Borough Courts, H.C. 
338, p. 265 (1839), xliii. 

8 Gardner, Dir. Oxon. (1852); Rusher’s Banbury Dir. 

1896). 

: 9 In the 16th century the recorder’s duties had probably 
been carried out by the steward. 

10 Richard Painton, the voiding of whose appointment 
created the occasion for the grant of the 1718 charter, 
seems to have been the only exception. He became town 
clerk after 1718. 

11 Rep. R. Com. on Mun. Corpns. io. 

12 Banbury Borough Recs., treasurer’s accts. 1836-49. 

13 In 1607, for example, the borough justice was re- 
imbursed for visiting the sessions: Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, 
p. 65. 

14 The charter appears to appoint 13 J.P.s, but the re- 
corder is mentioned both ex officio and by name. 

1s By 1683 the 3 senior aldermen were probably auto- 
matically elected, since in the charter of that year the three 
senior aldermen listed were appointed standing justices 
for the year: S.P. 44/66. 

16 Knight was not named as a member of the council. 
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of Banbury’s narrow jurisdictional boundaries.!8 
Among the powers conferred on the borough 
justices!® the most surprising was the right to erect 
and use a gallows.?° 

Although in the mid rgth century it was asserted?! 
that for the previous century Banbury Quarter 
Sessions had dealt with only larcenies and mis- 
demeanors, in 1774 and in the 1830s the Banbury 
sessions were dealing with cases (e.g. horse-thieving) 
which resulted in transportation, and there was some 
doubt as to the mayor’s right to transfer cases to 
Oxford without the consent of the prosecutor. 
Some members of the council asserted the need of 
trying all offenders within the borough.2? An Act 
of 1820 finally removed capital offences to assizes.?3 
In 1833 a general sessions of the peace was being 
held twice a year, which was found to be too 
infrequent; in the two previous years, possibly 
exceptional because of political and agricultural 
unrest, there had been 88 cases, more than three 
quarters of them felonies. The corporation was 
willing to hold additional sessions, but fear of 
increased costs*4 and hostility to the ‘self-elected 
magistracy’ and to the corporation prevented any- 
thing being done.?5 Under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act the borough lost its court of Quarter 
Sessions, but on an undertaking to put the gaol in 
order the court was shortly afterwards restored and 
was still in existence in 1969. After 1835 the mayor 
remained ex officio on the bench; the other justices 
were appointed by the Crown.?° 

The town’s common gaol was first mentioned in 
1573 but presumably existed by 1558 when by-laws 
punished some offences by imprisonment;?7 charters 
of 1608 and 1718 made the mayor the keeper.?® The 
justices, the recorder, the common council, and the 
mayor could commit to the gaol;?9 but it is unlikely 
that it was used for long-term prisoners. In the 
early 17th century the carrying of prisoners to 
Oxford3° may have been for the assizes. In 1830-6 
the borough treasurer made payments for sending 
prisoners to Woolwich, presumably for transporta- 
tion, and in 1832-3 a convict was sent to Millbank 
Penitentiary.3! In 1826 the gaoler held a number of 
other jobs (constable, bread and ale taster, and 
inspector of weights and measures); the expenses 


7 e.g. in 1608 Sir R. Chetwode of Warkworth 
(Northants.), in 1718 Ambrose Holbech of Farnborough 
(Warws.) and Sir R. Cullen of Upton (Warws.). 

18 The appointment of outside persons probably lapsed, 
however; in the early 19th century only justices from the 
council were named in Rusher’s Banbury Dir. 

19 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 256. 

20 S, and B. Webb, English Local Government, ii. 281 n. 

21 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 549 n. 

22 Bodl. MS. North d 15, ff. 84, 117, 206; Banbury 
Borough Recs., corpn. min. bk. 1764-1812, ff. 53-619; 
ibid., treasurer’s accts. 1825-37. 

23 Rep. R. Com. on Mun. Corpns. 11. 

24 The expenses of prosecution in 1832 and 1833 were 
£355 and £287: ibid. 12. 

25 Ibid. 11. The commissioners found no substance 
in a charge that the town clerk and mayor had perverted 
justice. 

26 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 213. 

27 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 223; Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, 

series. 

Pas Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 256, 517. 

29 The mayor in 1621 was sued for wrongful imprison- 
ment: Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, p. 135. 

30 e.g. ibid. p. 53. 

3t Banbury Borough Recs., treasurer’s accts. 1825-37. 
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of the gaol were just over £40, and in the following 
year half as much again. At that time prisoners were 
allowed 6d. each a day for food and a few shillings 
were usually handed to discharged prisoners.3? 
Gaol expenditure rose to nearly {100 at the time 
of the rioting over parliamentary reform but there- 
after the total slowly fell.33 

About 1820 the gaol consisted of two rooms only 
with accommodation for 12 prisoners,3+ but when 
the Blue Coat school vacated the top two floors of 
the gaol building, which it had occupied since its 
foundation in 1705, the corporation took them over 
for the enlargement and improvement of the 
prison.35 In 1833 the town council considered it to 
be sufficient for the needs of the borough, although 
there were no arrangements for segregation of the 
sexes; a treadmill was bought in that year. From 
1836 convicted prisoners were taken to the county 
gaol at Oxford and the council paid 1s. 4d. a day for 
each.3° In 1838 the town gaol was tolerably neat 
and clean, but insecure and too small.37 In 1844 the 
council purchased land in Parr’s Piece for a new 
prison, but could not afford to build.38 In 1851 the 
inspector of prisons described the gaol as the worst 
he had ever been in.3° Plans for a new gaol for 16 men 
and 8 women were not carried out.4° The gaol was 
closed in 1852 and thereafter the corporation paid 
for all its prisoners to be sent to the county gaol.#! 

The gaol was evidently in the building put up 
c. 1610 by the corporation as a wool market,‘? of 
which part survives as Nos. 2 and 3 Market Place. 
The Wool Hall apparently had an open ground 
story#3 which may have been walled up c. 1646, 
when money was spent on rebuilding the gaol.‘ 
The building is likely to have become the gaol at 
that time, for the Wool Hall is not recorded after 
1642, and prisoners were kept elsewhere during 
the Civil War.45 A drawing of 18234 shows a stone 
building of two stories with a roof-garret lit by 
three tall gabled dormers. The ground story was 
entirely blind with only a central doorway, but the 
second story contained three windows, each of four 
lights with four-centred heads. The dormer gables 
had similar windows of two-lights, the window in 
the centre gable surmounted by a blank panel with 
flanking classical columns and an entablature; two 
finials stood on the entablature, and three more on 
the apex and kneelers of the gable. The building 
has since been greatly altered, and only the western 
gable and one first-floor window remain. The style 


32 Banbury Borough Recs., treasurer’s accts. 1825-37; 
A. W. Pain, ‘Banbury Gaol Records, 1829-38’, Cake & 
Cockhorse, ii (11), 194. 

33 Banbury Borough Recs., treasurer’s accts. 1825-37. 

34 Acct. of all Gaols etc. H.C. 135, pp. 38-39 (1819), xvii; 
Rtns. from all Gaols etc. H.C. 400, pp. 46-47 (1821), xxi. 

35 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 161-5. 

36 Rep. R. Com. on Mun. Corpns. 13; Banbury Borough 
Recs., Council min. bk. 1835-44, pp. 26, 39, 40, 56; ibid. 
treasurer’s accts. 1825-37. 

37 Rep. Insprs. of Prisons [135], pp. 82-83, H.C. (1837-8), 
XXXi. 
Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1835-44, 
230, 255, 261; 1844-53, pp. 8-9. 
Ibid. 1844-53, 15 Apr., 31 Oct. 1851. 
Ibid.; O.R.O., S. & F. colln. M. 1. 41. 
Ibid. 27 Jan., 27 Mar. 1852; O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 93. 
Par. Colln. i. 21; r2th Rep. Com. Char. 161-5; 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 257n.; Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, 
pp. 76-77. 

43 Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, p. 160. 

44 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 424, 433. 
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of the windows suggests the early 16th century 
rather than c. 1610, but this may be an archaism or 
the result of re-using old materials. The doorway 
of the vicarage-house presents a similar problem.47 

There was a house of correction in the town by 
1612, probably set up in response to the statute of 
1610.48 In 1662 the house of correction and the 
workhouse had a single master. The subsequent 
fate of the house of correction is not known. The 
gallows authorized by the 1608 charter stood in 
1730 on a triangular piece of land known as Gallows 
Ley, between the River Cherwell and the mill 
stream,*? but the last known hanging in Banbury 
(in 1747) took place in Horse Fair.5° The town 
also had a cage inherited from the manorial lords,5! 
which was still in use in 1829, and stocks, a pillory, 
and a cucking stool, mentioned in 1554-5; the stocks 
were originally in Newland, but were later in front 
of the gaol or under the town hall, while in the 18th 
century they stood near the horse pool in the lower 
part of the Market Place.s? 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND PUBLIC SERVICES. Until the 
mid rgth century there were many epidemics, 
among which may be noted ‘plagues’ in the 1540s 
and 1623,53 serious smallpox epidemics in 1669—70, 
1718-19, 1731-3, 1760, and 1827,5+ and cholera 
outbreaks in 1831-2 and the 1840s.55 The corpora- 
tion made by-laws in 1564 for cleansing the streets, 
the shambles, and the Cuttle brook, for the use of 
official rubbish heaps, and for the burial of sewage. 
Pollution of the Cuttle brook and the River Cherwell 
was forbidden.s® At an unknown date a conduit in 
Newland was built to augment water-supply from 
wells.57 By-laws of 1612 laid down a tax for street- 
cleaning on all persons attending the markets and 
fairs. A scavenger was appointed in 1733.58 

The vestry in its efforts to deal with epidemics 
was aided in 1733 by large donations from Lord 
Guilford and others,59 and in 1760 offered free 
inoculation, which 120 people accepted: later it 
raised money to prosecute townsfolk who had taken 
non-residents into their houses to take advantage of 
free inoculation.*© There was a pest-house and 
airing-house in 1743 on the site of the castle, but 
the building was in decay by 1789; in 1794 a new 
pest-house was proposed.® 

In 1825 the newly appointed Paving Com- 
missioners required all householders to sweep the 
pavements around their property before g a.m. 


45 Cal. Corpn. Accts. ii, p. 57; Par. Colln. i. 21. 

46 See plate facing p. 72. The following description of 
the building was written by Mr. J. M. W. Laithwaite. 

47 See p. roo. 

48 Cal. Corpn. Accts. i, p. 91; Act for due execution of 
statutes against rogues, vagabonds, etc., 7 Jas. I, c. 4. 

49 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 150, 256. 

50 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 176-7. 

51 Cal. Corpn. Accts. ili, p. 15. 

52 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 10; 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 223-7. 

53 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 244 n., 264. 

5# Ibid. 483, 513, 520, 522, 544. 

55 Banbury Borough Recs., Paving Commrs. min. bk, 
1825-43, PP. 353-4. 

56 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 231-3. 

57 Tbid. 210. 

58 Ibid. 259-60; Banbury Borough Recs., corpn. jnl. 
1722-61. 

59 Banbury Public Libr., vestry bk. 1708-97. 

60 Tbid. 

61 Ibid.; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 431. 
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three days a week, to provide gutters and water- 
shoots, to drain their yards, to empty privies at 
night, and to leave no dung in the street.6? The 
commissioners’ surveyor was to enforce the regula- 
tions and to employ men to sweep the crossings.® 
The streets were watered in summer, but poor 
water-supply often made the work difficult.6+ In 
1832 the commissioners claimed to have been 
collecting rubbish weekly for some time.®5 

Additional measures were taken during the cholera 
outbreaks of 1831-2 and the 1840s; but the Paving 
Commissioners solved few of the major problems. 
There were no public water-pumps in 1836,° and 
among shortcomings in 1848 were the use of canal 
water for household chores, inadequate pumps, and 
contaminated wells and cisterns.°7 The commis- 
sioners built some culverts to drain surface water 
but sewers were defective and ill-designed, some 
of them emptying into open ditches and flowing 
into the river. It was not unusual to have only one 
privy serving forty or more people.®* During the 
1840s the parish officers of Banbury and Neithrop 
and the Poor Law Guardians were discussing the 
provision of a pest-house,® and a cottage in Con- 
stitution Row called the Pest House? was probably 
the outcome. The town council was also beginning 
to take an interest in public health, and in 1846 set 
up a sanitary committee, and appointed two medical 
officers and an inspector of nuisances.7! 

The Local Board of Health created in 1852 had 
by 1857 completed a modified drainage and sewerage 
scheme, which included the drainage of Grimsbury, 
and had properly drained 550 objectionable privies.72 
The sewerage scheme’s chief defect, the introduc- 
tion of crude sewage into the river, was rectified by 
a filtration scheme agreed in 1859; and in the period 
1866-70 further alterations made possible the re- 
ception of sewage from Grimsbury. After purifica- 
tion the sewage was used for manure, and the board 
acquired Spital farm as a sewage farm.73 In 1913, 
after further complaints about crude sewage in 
the river, the sewage works was improved by 
the addition of a new pumping station and some 
bacteria beds.7* By 1925 new sewers had been 
constructed, the old being adapted to take surface 
water. From 1934-5 all sewage was treated bacterio- 
logically, Spital farm being used for the new sewage 
works.75 The Cherwell was once more being 


62 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 59; Banbury Borough Recs., 
Paving Commrs. min. bk. 1825-43, p. 166. 

63 Banbury Borough Recs., Paving Commrs. min. bk. 
1825-43, p. 166. 

64 Tbid. 689. 65 Ibid. 353-4. 

66 The court leet suggested that they should be erected: 
Banbury Borough Recs., ct. leet bk. 1836-96. 

67 Ibid. misc. deeds re Banbury Water Co.; T. Beesley, 
Chemical Analysis of Water .. . as to its fitness for water 
supply of Banbury. 

68 E.O. Tregelles, Report to Commrs. for Paving Banbury 
(1849; Banbury Borough Recs., misc. deeds re Banbury 
Water Co. 

69 Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1844-53, 
6. 

Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 46. 

71 Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1844-53, 
Pp. 119-20, 125-6, 153. 

72 T. Beesley, Rep. to Local Board of Health .. . of 
Banbury (1857). 

73 Banbury Borough Recs., Local Board min. bk. 1866-9, 
26 Aug. 1867; Dr. Buchanan, Rep. on Banbury (1870). 

74 Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1909-13, 
22 July 1912, 6 Jan. 1913; Potts, Banbury Through One 
Hundred Years, 35. 
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polluted in the early 1950s, in 1953 the council 
inserted a new pumping station and plant,7° and 
a number of subsequent additions have been made 
to treat the increased pollution load. In 1969 a new 
pumping station was being constructed to allow 
the effluent to be pumped onto grassland.77 

Banbury Water Co. was formed in 1854 to take 
water from the river near Grimsbury, purify it 
by artificial filtration, and pump it to a covered 
storage reservoir on the Oxford Road,78 but the 
works were not in operation until 1858.79 Opposition 
to a rate increase prevented the Local Board from 
purchasing the water company in 1863. In 1870 the 
medical officer urged that use of the company’s water 
should be made obligatory.8° By 1900 the company 
was supplying nearly the whole town with water.*! 
By 1914 a service reservoir with a capacity of 250,000 
gallons had been constructed on the west side of the 
Oxford Road. In 1937 the company purchased the 
Bloxham and District Water Co., constructed new 
works, and augmented its supply from the Sor 
Brook. A reservoir was erected in Woodgreen.® 
In 1947 the council purchased the Banbury Water 
Co. Between that date and 1967, when the supply 
of water to Banbury was taken over by the Oxford 
and District Water Board, the statutory area was 
increased to 104 square miles. To provide for this 
and the overspill population from London and 
Birmingham the Grimsbury Treatment Works 
were reconstructed in 1964. Water was taken from 
the Sor Brook at Bodicote and from the Cherwell; 
the first of a number of raw storage reservoirs was 
opened in 1965 at Grimsbury with a capacity of 60 
million gallons. At that time the Banbury water 
undertaking was serving 40,000 people.®3 

In 1849 the inspector of the General Board of 
Health condemned the four existing cemeteries in 
Banbury, at St. Mary’s church, the Bridge Street 
Baptist chapel, the Friends’ meeting-house, and 
the Roman Catholic chapel, as a danger to public 
health.8+ In 1852 the vestry purchased land for 
a burial ground on the Southam Road, and in 1854 
the condemned burial grounds were closed.’5 The 
Dissenters refused to use the land set aside for them 
for fear of desecration, and the Anglicans could 
not pay for the land since the church rate in Banbury 
had been effectively abolished in 1853 by a group of 
militant Dissenters.87 An attempt to levy a special 


75 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 35. 

76 Banbury Guardian, 23 Apr. 1953. 

77 Ex inf. the town clerk. 

78 Rusher’s Banbury Dir.(1854-5); Banbury Public Libr., 
Potts colln. vii. 94. 

79 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. viii. 92; ix. 92. 

80 Tbid. ix. 126-7, 145, 152-3; Banbury Borough Recs., 
Local Board min. bk. 1861-5, Nov. 1863; Banbury Water 
Act, 28 & 29 Vic., c. 16 (local and personal); Potts, 
Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 46; Buchanan, Rep. 
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8t Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1901-8, 
PP. 245-6, 279-80. 

82 Water Undertakings, H.C. 395, pp. 175-6 (1914), 
Ixxix; Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 28. 

83 Banbury Waterworks Act, 9 & 10 Geo. VI, c. 62 (local 
and personal); Grimsbury Reservoir (local pamphlet). 

84 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 117 A. 

85 Sarah Beesley, My Life, 81; Banbury Guardian, 27 
Oct. 1853. 

86 Edward Cobb provided a plot for their use adjacent 
to the new cemetery: Banbury Guardian, 27 May 1852. 

87 B. S. Trinder, “The Radical Baptists’, Cake & Cock- 
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cemetery rate in 1855 divided the town: some 
Dissenters refused to pay, and the Nonconformist 
newspaper, the Banbury Advertiser, was sued by 
the town council for libel in accusing the bench of 
partiality.88 In 1857 the Local Board of Health was 
constituted the Burial Board, the land was pur- 
chased by the board in 1858, and in 1860 two 
mortuary chapels were erected, one for Anglicans 
and one for Dissenters. They were designed by 
C. H. Edwards of London and built by Orchard of 
Banbury; they are of stone, the walls in random 
ashlar, the style Early English.89 By 1968 the 
cemetery had been extended to 6} a.9° 

In the 1860s the Local Board provided each 
house with a receptacle for rubbish, and organized 
collections.9! In 1883 the board introduced twice- 
weekly collections during August and September, 
and by 1889 twice-weekly collections were made all 
the year round.9* The scavenging of the streets was 
contracted out from the 1850s onwards.% In 1870 
a report claimed that nuisance from dust-heaps and 
pigs was worse than in 1866, that some of the smaller 
streets and courts were unsatisfactory, that the 
board’s regulation that there should be at least one 
privy to every two houses was ignored, and that 
contaminated wells were responsible for an out- 
break of enteric fever two years earlier.%4 In 1873 
the board appointed a medical officer.95 Arrange- 
ments for health visiting were made in 1910,9° and 
in 1912 a qualified nurse was appointed as a full- 
time health visitor.°7 By 1927 a second health 
visitor had been appointed, and in 1929 Neithrop 
House was converted into a children’s clinic.% 

When smallpox broke out in Banbury in 1871 
a house on the Daventry Road was rented as a fever 
hospital: a married couple acted as caretakers and 
nursed anyone sent to them.99 The house was used 
until 1886 when a hospital for infectious diseases 
was built on the north side of the Warwick Road, 
near the Union workhouse.! In the period 1900-4 
there was a scarlet fever epidemic and 474 cases 
were admitted to the hospital: a hospital tent was 
erected to accommodate some of the patients.? The 
Local Government Board expressed doubts about 
sending smallpox cases to this hospital, because of 
its proximity to the workhouse, but as there was no 
alternative the hospital took all fever cases until 
a separate smallpox hospital was built in 1903;3 in 
1907 the need for the separate smallpox hospital 
was questioned, and it seems to have closed by 
1909.4 In 1932 the Banbury Isolation Hospital 
contained 10 beds,5 and as the Pines Wing of the 
Neithrop Hospital it continued as an isolation unit 
until 1948. From 1949 to 1962 it was used as a Chest 


88 Banbury Advertiser, 8 and 15 Nov., 13 Dec. 1855; 
Banbury Guardian, 13 Dec. 1855; “‘W. T. Henderson, 
Recollections of His Life’ (MS. in Regent’s Park Coll., 
Oxf.); Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1852), ror. 

89 Banbury Borough Recs., "Burial Board min. bk. 1857- 
69; Building News, v (1859), 833. 

9° Local information. 

9t Banbury Borough Recs., Local Board min. bk. 1866— 
9, 28 Jan. 1867. 

92 ae 1881-3, p. 396; ibid. Council min. bk. 1894-1901, 
p. 256. 

°3 Beesley, Rep. to Local Board. 

°¢ Buchanan, Rep. on Banbury. 

95 Banbury Borough Recs., Local Board min. bk. 1867-73, 
28 Apr. 1873. 

96 Ibid. Council min. bk. 1909-13, 4 July roro. 

97 Ibid. 12 Mar., 1 Apr. 1912. 

98 Ibid. 1927-32, 7 Mar. 1927, 8 Apr. 1929. 
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Unit; in 1968 it had 28 pre-convalescent beds, and 
in 1969 it became part of the Neithrop Geriatric 
Unit.® 

In 1870, in accordance with the wishes of Mary 
Horton of Middleton Cheyney (Northants.) (d. 
1869), her nephew John Henry Horton conveyed 
lands and buildings to trustees, and a hospital for 
general diseases, the Horton Infirmary, was built. 
It was designed by Charles Driver of London and 
built by Franklin of Deddington.? The original 
building, the nucleus of the hospital existing in 
1969, is Gothic, of red brick with polychrome 
brick and Box Stone dressings. It was of one story 
except for a two-storied central block containing 
rooms for a resident surgeon and a matron, an 
operating theatre, and staff accommodation. Wards, 
for six men and six women, were at either end of 
a lateral corridor off which opened other small 
rooms. Kitchens were beneath the women’s ward 
at the north end. The building cost over £9,000. 
Patients could be recommended by subscribing 
parishes, by other subscribers, and by donors; 
between 1875 and 1886 11 persons contributed about 
£2,000.8 When the hospital was opened in 1872, 
it included a Provident Dispensary to enable the 
working class to obtain medical treatment by paying 
a small weekly sum. A children’s ward built in 1897 
was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Mewburn of Wickham 
Park.° After the First World War a Peace Memorial 
Fund raised £20,000 and a nurses’ hostel, children’s 
ward, domestic quarters, and other buildings were 
erected. In 1925-6 the male ward was extended and 
an electro-therapeutic department was built.1%° In 
1933 there were 60 beds, 4 private wards, and 5 huts 
for tuberculosis patients.!! Since 1906 the number 
of in-patients had increased from 285 to over 
1,000.!2 By a Charity Commission Scheme the 
infirmary was renamed the Horton General Hospital; 
at that date the charity stock was c. {25,800.13 
Substantial gifts and legacies continued to come in 
and the hospital was greatly aided financially by 
the Working People’s Association formed in 1909; 
between that date and 1940 the association con- 
tributed c. {£49,000 towards new equipment. 
A new out-patients’ department was opened in 
1955. In 1967 the hospital was dealing with acute 
cases and had 168 beds. The Horton Maternity 
Hospital was opened in 1961 and in 1968 it had 
37 beds and 15 special-care cots. It replaced the 
Neithrop Maternity Hospital, formerly part of the 
workhouse, with 24 beds, and the Elms Clinic with 
15 beds. The Neithrop Hospital became a geriatric 
unit with 94 beds and included the Banbury Day 
Hospital and Rehabilitation Unit. Much of the 

99 Ibid. Local Board min. bk. 1867-73. 

1 Ibid. 1885-7, p. 217. 
Ibid. 1901-8, pp. 11, 121; ibid. 1894-1901, p. 367. 
Ibid. 1894-1901, pp. 201-2, 231-2. 
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old hospital building was demolished in 1969. The 
Elms Clinic reopened as a 15-bed psychiatric unit.!5 

The great improvement in public health brought 
about by the Local Board and the town council is 
reflected in a fall in the death-rate from 18-4 per 
thousand in 1856 to 13°5 per thousand in 1895 and 
10°6 in 1904.16 

In 1891 the medical officer found 62 cottages 
were filthy, 63 had defective drains, and 21 no 
supply of water.!7 In 1911 after he had found that 
many people were living in houses unfit for human 
habitation, and that there was no alternative 
accommodation, the council set up a housing com- 
mittee.!8 Land was purchased between Paradise 
Road and Bath Terrace, and some houses were 
constructed in Kings Road. Banbury Co-operative 
Society completed the first new working men’s 
houses, 12 of which were ready for occupation in 
1913 in Hightown Road. They contained only 
2 bedrooms, which the medical officer considered 
unsatisfactory. The 1919 Housing Act was followed 
by the building of the Easington housing estate of 
361 council houses, and the council carried out one 
of the first slum clearance schemes in the country.” 
In 1930 the medical officer reported 131 houses unfit 
for habitation.21 In 1933 the council opened the 
Ruscote housing estate of 160 houses. A total of 
770 council houses were built between 1919 and 
1940,?2 and 2,545 in the period 1945-67. Develop- 
ment was mainly in the western parts of the town 
between the Warwick and Broughton road.#3 In 
1961 of a total of 6,504 households in Banbury, 231 
had no water closet, 1,325 had no fixed bath, 
1,643 had no hot water tap, and 98 had no cold 
water tap.?+ 

One of the first acts of the Paving Commissioners 
in 1825 was to appoint a committee to report on the 
condition of the streets.?5 A surveyor of the highways 
was appointed at 16s. a week plus the value of the 
scrapings from the roads,?6 and he was assisted by 
a street-keeper who watched for nuisances and 
infringements of regulations.?”7 In 1826 the streets 
were paved with Yorkshire flagging at a cost of 
over £3,000,28 but in 1840 it was reported that 
because poor quality stone had been used the kerb 
was worthless.29 Even so the commissioners had 
greatly improved the streets and pavements; before 
their work mud and puddles could only be avoided 
with difficulty.3° In the period 1852-88 the Local 
Board of Health continued the supervision of 


15 Ex inf. Banbury and District Hospitals Management 
Cttee.; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1958-9); Local Govt. Manual & 
Dir. (1967); Medical Dir. (1967); Banbury Guardian, 
16 Mar. 1961. 

16 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 28; 
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Pp. 96, 199-200. 
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18 Tbid. 1909-13, 3 Apr. IgII. 

19 Tbid. 2 Oct. rg11, 3 Mar. 1913. 

20 Banbury Guardian, 25 Mar. 1937. 
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streets, laying out several new roads, and numbering 
the houses.3! In 1901 the offices of surveyor and 
inspector of nuisances were separated, and the 
surveyor’s work was confined to the repair and 
construction of roads, pavements, and sewers, and 
the supervision of all works which necessitated 
digging up the streets.32 

In the 17th century there were 2 and later 4 
constables and 4 tithingmen,%3 and the division of 
the town into quarters suggested by evidence from 
the Middle Ages3+ may thus have survived into the 
17th century. After 1677 no tithingmen were 
appointed and the number of constables was 
usually six.35 In the early 16th century the inhabi- 
tants of certain property in the borough were 
expected to provide a watchman, and in 1564 the 
corporation ruled that those who had provided 
a watchman in the previous 40 years should con- 
tinue to do so.3¢ In the 16th and 17th centuries the 
corporation paid out small sums for warning the 
watch, and in 1628 a man was paid an extra sum 
for warning the watch when soldiers were billeted.37 
In 1785 the vestry appointed four watchmen. In 
1825 the Paving Commissioners set up a watch 
committee and appointed 4 watchmen in summer 
and 6 in winter with powers of arrest. The town was 
later divided into three districts with a watchman 
to each. A superintendent or street-keeper, who 
patrolled the streets by day, was appointed to 
supervise the watchmen, but in 1833 the street- 
keeper was fulfilling additional duties as night 
watchman, crier, and beadle, besides carrying on 
his own trade, which took him frequently out of the 
town.38 

A municipal police force was formed in 1836. It 
consisted of the 6 watchmen previously employed 
by the Paving and Lighting Commission, the 4 petty 
constables, and 2 newly appointed police constables 
with a superintendent. The superintendent and the 
constables were paid {1 a week, the others 8s. 
A police station was set up in hired rooms in Church 
Lane. In 1840 2 constables replaced the 6 watch- 
men.39 Discipline in the force was poor and a report 
by the Inspector of Police in 1858 led to reorganiza- 
tion. The superintendent, who had been allowed to 
work at his trade, was employed full time and moved 
into the town hall where the police station had been 
since 1854. In 1864 there were three men patrolling 
the streets and one at the station.4° Several attempts 
were made to amalgamate Banbury police with 


28 Ibid. pp. 76, 80. 

29 Ibid. p. 629. 
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61, 21 Sept. 1857. 

32 Ibid. Council min. bk. 1894-1901, pp. 318, 379-80; 
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1825-43, pp. 56-57, 157, 276; O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 93; 
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neighbouring forces*! and a merger with the Oxford- 
shire Constabulary after the Local Government Act 
of 1888 was prevented only by the extension of the 
borough boundaries the following year. The force 
was then increased from 5 to 12,4 and in 1914 it 
comprised a head constable, 4 sergeants, and 11 
constables.#3 Amalgamation with the county police 
finally took place in 1925. A new county police 
station was built in Warwick Road in 1935.44 
Corporation regulations of 1564 for the storage of 
fuel, straw, and corn were an attempt to reduce the 
risk of fire.45 The disasterous fire of 1628 made such 
an impression that as late as 1754, on the anniver- 
sary of the fire, the inhabitants placed tubs of water 
outside their houses.4° In 1825 the Paving Com- 
missioners forbade the use of thatch on new houses.*7 
The provision of fire-fighting equipment, however, 
was not their concern but that of the vestry. Two 
fire-engines were kept in the north-west entrance 
to St. Mary’s church underneath the gallery, together 
with a leather hose and buckets, and large hooks 
for pulling down beams and thatch. The church 
bells were rung to give the alarm and to call out 
the people to assist.48 By 1852 two fire-engines 
were kept in an engine house in Calthorpe Street. 
In 1854 one was moved to the new town hall and 
the other was kept at the church.4#? The church- 
wardens of Neithrop and Banbury refused to hand 
over their engines to the Local Board, which became 
responsible for fire-fighting in 1852, and the board 
acquired one of its own.5° In 1857, however, the 
churchwardens offered their engines to the board 
and {21 was spent on repairs. These engines were 
kept at Neithrop under a superintendent who was 
paid 2 gns. a year.5! In 1862 only one of the three 
engines was efficient.52 In 1870 the Banbury 
Volunteer Fire Brigade was formed. Three firemen 
were given the direction and control of the brigade, 
engine, and equipment, while the board agreed to 
pay for repairs and reserve the engine-house for the 
brigade’s exclusive use. No charge was made for 
the use of the engine at fires within the district 
affecting property insured with the County Fire 
Office.53 In 1891 the brigade’s equipment included 
an engine, hose reel, and fire escape, which were 
kept at the town hall.5+ In 1899 there were 14 fire- 
men and the brigade was financed partly out of the 
rates.55 After 1870 the Neithrop engine continued 
to be under the control of a paid superintendent, but 

41 e.g, Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1881-9, 
12 Aug. 1884. 

42, Reps. Insprs. of Constabulary, H.C. 26, pp. 60-61 
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48 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 41, 116-17. 
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it was little used. In 1885 the engine-house was in 
Box Hedge and c. 1895 it ceased to be maintained.5¢ 
In 1g01 the Banbury Volunteer Fire Brigade was 
disbanded and the town council took control. The 
brigade numbered 15 at that time,57 and in 1908 
was increased to 18 men.58 In 1917 a new fire 
station was opened in Corporation Yard.s° In 1933 
the council purchased a Leyland motor fire-engine 
for £1,225.°° Control of the fire brigade passed to 
the National Fire Service in 1941 and then to the 
Oxfordshire County Council under the Fire Ser- 
vices Act, 1947.5 

Before 1825 there were very few public lamps. 
There were none in North Bar Street.®? In 1825 the 
Paving Commissioners considered that 70 to 100 
lamps would be needed in the future if the streets 
were to be properly lit®3 and in 1826 they announced 
that 20 to 30 additional lamps were to be provided.® 
Until 1833 the lamps were lit with oil.® 

Gas street-lighting was introduced in 1834 by 
the Banbury Gas Light and Coke Co., which 
charged {152 tos. for the first year’s lighting of 
between 70 and 80 lamps.® In 1852 gas street- 
lighting was extended to Neithrop and Grimsbury.®7 
By 1865 there were 96 lamps in Banbury, 54 in 
Neithrop, and 9 in Grimsbury.®® As an experiment 
the electric company agreed in 1904 to light for 
£60 two lamps in Cow Fair and Market Place and 
three round the Cross every night for a year. 
Nineteen gas lamps were removed, but in 1906 gas 
lighting was restored to these places.®? Electric lights 
replaced gas lights around the cross in 1930, and by 
1945 the whole town was lighted with electricity.7° 

In 1833 the Banbury Gas Light and Coke Co. 
was formed. It raised a capital of £3,000 in shares 
of £25 each and gas-works were built beside the 
Oxford Canal. Some gas was available by October 
1833 only a month after the gas company had been 
formed. It is possible that some mains were laid 
in 1825 and that these were used.7! The under- 
taking was profitable and by 1852 the shares had 
doubled in value.?2 In 1850 a brick gas-holder with 
a capacity of 12,000 cu. ft. replaced a zinc-topped 
wooden one in anticipation of the increase in demand 
expected with the opening that year of the railway 
stations. In 1854 a larger site of 1} a. between the 
two railway lines was acquired. The new works 
had two gas-holders.73 In 1866 the company 
obtained further powers for lighting Banbury and 
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neighbouring places and enlarged the gas-works.74 
In 1892 a new holder with a capacity of 100,000 
cu. ft. was erected.75 In 1883 the company produced 
c. 37 million cu. ft. of gas; in 1921 there were 2,400 
consumers and c. 86 million cu. ft. of gas were 
made. In 1932 production reached c. 132 million 
cu. ft. and there were 3,890 consumers. In that year 
the demand for gas rose sharply with the opening in 
Banbury of the aluminium works, and a fourth gas- 
holder to store 400,000 cu. ft. of gas was built in 
1933. The South Midland Gas Co. obtained control 
of the Banbury Company after 1933.76 A fifth 
holder was built in 1942 to replace one bombed in 
1940.77 The company was nationalized in 1948 and 
Banbury came within the Southern Gas Board 
area.78 Approximately 150 million cu. ft. of gas 
were produced during the company’s last year of 
operation. Since October 1958 no gas has been 
produced in Banbury, the works being used only 
to store gas. In 1958 one gas holder remained, that 
built in 1942, the others having been demolished. 
North Sea Gas was in use in Banbury in 1969.79 

In 1899 the town council delegated the right to 
supply electricity to the Electrical Power Distribu- 
tion Co., and a subsidiary company, the Banbury 
and District Supply Co., was formed.®° A generating 
station was opened in Lower Cherwell Street in 
Igor and by 1903 there were 19 consumers. In 
1928 the company was taken over by the Shropshire, 
Worcestershire, and Staffordshire Electric Power 
Co.8! The Banbury electricity station was the first 
in the country to become completely turbine- 
driven, and when it ceased generating in 1935 it 
was consuming 5,000 tons of coal a year. By the 
1947 Electricity Act’? Banbury became part of the 
Worcester sub-area of the Midlands Electricity 
Board. By 1953 Banbury electricity station was 
distributing to an area of 150 square miles.83 The 
original power-station was still used by the Midlands 
Electricity Board in 1969 as a sub-station, stores, 
and office.8+ 

Carriers, and from 1919 the Midland Red Omni- 
bus Co., provided regular services between Banbury 
and neighbouring villages and towns, but there 
was no demand for an internal bus service until the 
town expanded in the 1930s. One was then provided 
by the Midland Red company.*s In 1968 there were 
regular bus services to all parts of the town.®® 

There was a post office in Banbury in 1677.87 
From 1688 until 1694 the post was in the hands of 
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81 Banbury Guardian, 21 Nov. 1928. 

82 Electricity Act, 10 & 11 Geo. VI, c. 54. 

83 Banbury Guardian, 12 Feb. 1953. 

84 G. C. J. Hartland, “The Banbury Power Station 1901— 
35’, Cake & Cockhorse, iv (8), 127-30. 

85 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 244-5. 

86 Midland Red Motor Services Time Table, 1968. 

87 Gardiner’s Survey of the Post Office (1677). 

88 P.O. Recs., general accts. 

89 Tbid.; Potts, Hist. Banbury, 227. 

99 P.O. Recs., general accts., Postmaster General’s rep. 
50D (1801); Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1812). 
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Thomas Welford who was paid a salary of {£20 
a year. Between 1717 and 1742 the postmaster 
received £70 a year.88 In 1770 the post office was at 
the Three Tuns Inn,8° and in 1801 the postmaster 
was Joseph Wyatt, innkeeper of the ‘White Lion’.9° 
Wyatt, “a respectable man’ without fault ‘except his 
remittances’, was constantly in arrears and was 
finally replaced in 1821.9! Subsequent postmasters 
were William Judd in Sheep Street (1821-4),9? John 
Churchill of the ‘Red Lion’ (1824-36), and William 
Braine, currier, whose office was in Parsons Street 
in 1836, and was removed to High Street in 1849.% 
In 1877 the post office was purchased by the Post- 
master General and a Crown office was provided in 
the same premises.°+ The post office was rebuilt on 
the same site in 1936.95 

The electric telegraph was established in Banbury 
in 1857 with offices at the railway stations and the 
Central Corn Exchange.% It later became part of 
the post office. The National Telephone Co. 
introduced a telephone service in 1899 with offices 
at 23 Bridge Street. It was taken over by the Post 
Office in 1912.97 An automatic telephone exchange 
was built in 1933 and in 1957 a new exchange was 
constructed behind the post office in the High 
Street.98 

The first public swimming baths in Banbury, 
opened in 1855, for men and boys only, were in 
Bath Road (later Swan Close Road), and were 
built by Thomas Draper of Banbury. They were 
annular in shape, an idea derived from The Builder. 
The boy’s pool was in the middle, theirs and the 
men’s dressing-boxes were arranged around it, the 
latter opening on to the men’s bath which encircled 
the whole. There were private cold and warm 
baths. Some goo bathers a week used the baths 
during the warm weather. They closed in 1861, 
probably because a boy was drowned there.% 
About the time of the closure, other baths con- 
structed by Thomas and Henry Brayne were in 
operation, but owing to the coldness of the water, 
which came from a stream, they were seldom used.! 

In 1867 the Local Board could not afford to buy 
for bathing and recreation a field known as the 
Cricket field which fronted the canal,? and later 
that year it was purchased by the Banbury Recrea- 
tion Ground and Bathing Co. Baths were opened 
there in 1869 and the rest of the ground was used 
for recreation. The company was dissolved in 1887,3 
and in 1889 the town council assumed control of 

9t P.O. Recs., Postmaster General’s rep. vol. 32, nos. 81, 
101; vol. 34, no. 164; vol. 35, no. 140; Postmaster General’s 
mins, vol. 25, p. 74. 

92 Ibid. Postmaster General’s mins. vol. 31, p. 30. 

93 Ibid. general accts.; appointments and bonds 1781-— 
1849; Postmaster General’s reps. nos. 623-4 (1801), and 
mins. vol. 115, no. 3304. 

94 Ex inf. Departmental Record Officer, P.O. Recs. 

95 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 245. 

96 Ibid. 228; Banbury Borough Recs., Local Board min, 
bk. 1856-61, 8 June 1857; Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1858). 

97 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 228. 

98 Tbid. 245. 

99 The Builder, xiii, pp. 538-9; Potts, Banbury Through 
One Hundred Years, 121; Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1856- 
61). 

: Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 
Swimming Pool, 23 May 1939. 

2 Banbury Borough Recs., Local Board min. bk. 1867- 
73, 5 Aug. 1867. 

3 Ibid. Banbury Recreation Ground and Bathing Co. 
min. bk. 1867-88. 


44-45; Open-air 
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the baths and ground. The baths were closed in 
1925,* but the recreation ground continued in use. 
An open-air swimming pool was opened by the 
council in 1939 in Park Road on land given by 
J. A. Gillett.5 

George Ball, a Banbury chemist, left a deferred 
legacy to the council for a park to be named the 
People’s Park. The money was not obtained until 
1917 and meanwhile a syndicate purchased the 
Neithrop House estate in 1912 and ran it as a park 
with public subscriptions. The council opened the 
park officially in 1919 as part of the peace celebra- 
tions.° The Moors recreation ground was obtained 
for the Grimsbury district in 1933 with money 
largely provided by the G.W.R. as compensation for 
the removal of a foot bridge connecting Grimsbury 
to the recreation ground on the banks of the Cher- 
well.?7 After the Second World War a recreation 
ground was opened in Warwick Road, Neithrop.® 
In 1968 the council controlled 35 a. of public parks.9 


SEALS AND INSIGNIA OF THE BOROUGH. The charter 
of 1554 granted the corporation the right to a com- 
mon seal.!° At least three seals are known to have 
been used in the 16th century. One was 13 in. in 
diameter and bore the device of a three branched 
rose or vine, with flowers on a stand, and below it 
the letters B.A.," and the legend, 


THYS YS THE SEALE OF THE TOWNE 
OF BANBUREY 


The seal was in use in 1566 and 1574.’ In 1584 
another seal, of which the matrix survives,!3 was 
adopted. It is 14 in. in diameter, bears the device of 
a carved ornamental shield of arms, with a sun in 
splendour, beneath it the date 1584, and the legend, 


SIGILLUM BURGI DE BANBURI 
DOMINUS NOBIS SOL & SCUTUM 


A smaller seal, % in. in diameter, bore the same 
device and the legend, 


SIGILLUM MAIORIS DE BANBURY 


A fourth seal, bearing the device of a silver lily above 
the letters B.A. may have preceded the three above.'4 
It has been suggested! that the device of the lily 
derived from the seal of the guild of St. Mary,' 
and that the motto on the 1584 seal, which is taken 
from the eighty-fourth psalm, one of the psalms 
allotted by Lincoln Cathedral statutes to the pre- 
bendary of Banbury to read daily,'7 may also have 
been taken over from the guild, of which the pre- 
bendary was a leading member. 


4 Ex inf. the town clerk. 
( 5 Banbury Guardian, 7 Jan. 1937; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. 
1939). 
6 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 244. 
7 Banbury Guardian, 5 Jan. 1933. 
8 Banbury Guide. 

9 Municipal Year BR. (1968). 

10 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 220. 

™ W. de G. Birch, Cat. of Seals in B.M., i, p. 6; the 
impression in the B.M. is damaged and the letters are said 
to be S.A., but in 1594 were said to be B.A.: Oxon. Visit. 
Py 

12 Oxon. Visit. 212. 

13 Banbury Municipal Offices, clerk’s dept. 

1% Brown Willis, Notitia Parliamentaria (1750), 41 where 
it is mentioned as one of the town’s coats of arms, but was 
probably a seal. 

1s E.R. C. Brinkworth, Old Banbury, 20. 

16 See p. 101. 
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The town did not begin its corporate life with 
a new mace, for in 1554—5 a mace was mended and 
regilded. William Knight, mayor, was said to have 
purchased a large silver and gilt mace in the late 16th 
century; the corporation raised a subscription ¢. 1652 
for mending the mace and purchasing a new one.!8 
It is not certain that a new one was bought:!9 in 1660 
a mace referred to as ‘the new mace’ was altered, 
presumably changing from a Commonwealth to a 
Restoration mace.*° The surviving pre-18th-century 
mace is 3 feet long, of silver, chased throughout, and 
divided into three sections by gadrooned bands; on 
the foot knob are three cartouches bearing respec- 
tively the cross of St. George, a harp, and the device 
of the sun in splendour. On the head are the royal 
badges between the letters C.R. and on the flat 
top are the arms of the Stuart family and above an 
open arched crown carrying the orb and cross. In 
1715 the corporation acquired another silver mace, 
3 feet 14 inch long; the head bears the arms of 
George I and an open crown with orb and cross; 
on the foot knob are the letters G.R. and the 
device of the sun in splendour.?! In 1835 the two 
maces and other valuable objects were sold to the 
North family to raise money to pay the corpora- 
tion’s debts.2? The older mace was presented to the 
corporation in 1875 by Col. John North and his 
family.23 In 1923 the other mace was put up for 
sale and was bought by subscription for the cor- 
poration.*4 

In 1932 the retiring town 
clerk, Col. Stockton, pre- 
sented the corporation 
with a large circular disc 
engraved with the borough 
arms: it may have been 
among the objects sold by 
the corporation in 1835 
since it dates from the late 
18th or early 19th cen- 
tury.25 Among the objects 
sold to the Norths in 1835 
and put up for sale in 1923 
were two silver punch 
bowls with ladles, but the 
syndicate that bought the 
mace could not afford 
them.?6 In 1871 Bernhard 
Samuelson presented the 
corporation with a silver 
loving cup, and in 1875 J. Phillips Barford, then 
mayor, and Alderman W. Rusher presented a 
mayoral chain and badge. In 1935 Councillor 


17 Brinkworth, Old Banbury, 20-21. 
18 Sta. Cha. 8/82/23; Cal. Corpn. Accts. ii, p. 84; iii, 


BOROUGH OF BANBURY. 

Azure a sunin his splen- 

dour or, on a chief ermine 

a castle of two towers 

between two pairs of 

swords points upwards 
in saltire gules 


pear 

19 Ibid. ii, pp. 84-85. 

20 Ibid. p. 99. 

21 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 215; E. R. C. Brinkworth, 
Borough of Banbury, 1554-1954, 6. 

22 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 216, where the purchaser is said 
to have been the Marquess of Bute; cf. Banbury Public 
Libr., Potts colln. xi, p. 42 where the purchaser appears to 
have been Susan, Dowager Countess of Guilford. 

?3 Banbury Borough Recs., Council min. bk. 1870-81, 
3 Sept. 1875. 

24 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 216; Banbury Guardian, 10 May 
1923. 

25 Banbury Guardian, 5 May 1932. 

26 Banbury Borough Recs., corpn. jnl. 1812-35, p. 223; 
Potts, Hist. Banbury, 216. 
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Sidney Ellis donated a badge and ribbon for use 
by mayors on semi-official occasions.?7 

Banbury received a grant of arms in 1951, in 
which the sun in splendour represents the device 
formerly used by the town; other charges recall the 
town’s royal charters, the Civil War sieges, and 
the castle, while the crest and supporters allude to 
the ‘fine lady’ of the nursery rhyme, to Mary Tudor, 
and the County of Oxford.?8 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. What 
came in the 18th century to be regarded as the most 
important function of the corporation was the 
election of a member of the House of Commons. 
From 1554 to 1832 Banbury was one of only five 
single-member boroughs.?? From the beginning 
Banbury’s M.P. belonged to the local country 
gentry. In March 1554 the town was represented 
by Thomas Denton of Hillesden (Bucks.), one of 
the petitioners for the first charter, and he was 
succeeded by his brother John.3° Sir Francis 
Walsingham was elected in 1562 but chose to sit 
instead for Lyme Regis (Dorset).3! The ‘unadul- 
terated Puritan’ Sir Anthony Cope of Hanwell was 
member for most of the reign of Elizabeth 1,32 and 
a Cope of Hanwell or a Fiennes of Broughton (or 
one of their relations) usually held the seat in the 
period up to 1660. No members were summoned 
from Banbury to the parliaments of 1653, 1654, 
and 1656 but Nathaniel Fiennes represented 
Banbury throughout the Long Parliament in 1659.33 
He was the last Fiennes to sit for the borough but 
the Cope interest survived longer: four of the 
family held the seat for short periods between 1660 
and 1727. One of them, Sir Jonathan,34 was a Tory 
despite his family’s tradition. 

Between 1661 and 1681 Banbury’s M.P. was 
Sir John Holman of Weston Favell (Northants.), 
whose father owned Warkworth and Grimsbury 
(Northants.).35 The borough first returned a Tory 
under James II when in 1685 Sir Dudley North 
‘the king’s unofficial chancellor of the exchequer’3¢ 
became the first of seven Norths to hold the seat in 
the period 1685-1818. He chose to serve for Ban- 
bury, where, ‘on account of the young Lord 
Guilford’s trust’ he had a sure interest,37 but it was 
not until much later that the Norths of Wroxton fully 
established their hold. Sir Dudley was obliged to 
retire at the Revolution in 1688 but was succeeded 
by another Tory, Sir Robert Dashwood. 


27 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 216. 

28 Banbury Guide (1966). 

29 Hist. of Parl., The Commons 1745-90, i. 10. 

30 Williams, Parl. Hist. of Oxon. There is no reliable 
evidence for any return for Banbury in Mary’s second 
(Nov. 1554) and third (1555) parliaments: Brown Willis, 
Notitia Parliamentaria (1750), autograph MS. note in 
Bodl. copy. 

31 D.N.B.; Brown Willis, op. cit., also records his 
election for Banbury in 1559 but no return survives: 
Members of House of Commons, H.C. 69, p. 390 (1878), 
Ixii (1). 

32 He was M.P. for the county 1606, 1614. For his 
parliamentary career see J. E. Neale, Eliz. I and her Parlia- 
ments, 1559-1601; D.N.B. 

33 M.P. for Oxon. (1654) and Oxford University (1656). 
He was summoned to the House of Lords as Lord Fiennes 
in 1658: D.N.B. 

34 M.P. from 1713 to 1722. 

35 Sir John’s house at Kington (Herefs.) was recorded 
as a presbyterian meeting-house in 1672: Lyon Turner, 
Recs. of Nonconformity, ii. 777. He was an assistant to the 
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The reigns of William III and Anne were periods 
of continuous struggle between the borough’s 
Whigs and Tories, in which the latter, backed by 
the Norths and by the Dashwoods, lords of Wick- 
ham manor, usually won the day.38 In 1698 the 
Whigs managed to return as member James Isaacson, 
a man without local connexions, and when he was 
unseated the following year for holding an office 
of profit under the Crown he was succeeded by 
another Whig, Sir John Cope of Hanwell.39 There 
followed a disputed mayoral election after the death 
of a mayor during his year of office, and in 1700, 
despite an effort by Isaacson and Cope to settle 
matters by a petition to the Privy Council,#° two 
rival mayors fought for the chair of state in Banbury 
church.*! The following year the mayors made rival 
returns of candidates to parliament; the House of 
Commons finally decided in favour of Charles 
North, who held the seat at the next four elections.42 
The Whigs made unsuccessful attempts to widen 
the franchise, which at that time, and probably from 
the beginning, was restricted to the 18 aldermen and 
chief burgesses.43 

Probably the Tory interest was damaged by the 
charter of 1718, since neither Norths nor Dashwoods 
were named as assistants, and Sir Jonathan Cope, 
who had Lord Guilford’s support, was succeeded 
as M.P. in 1722 by Monnoux Cope, a Whig, who 
defeated a Court Whig favoured by Sir Francis 
Page.*4 In 1727 a North candidate again appeared 
and Francis North, later Earl of Guilford (d. 1790), 
‘bought the seat, and paid for it, for seven years’ ;45 
it is not known what he paid or how the money was 
spent. The mayor and aldermen had stated in 1722 
that ‘most corporations made a considerable ad- 
vantage of their elections, and they knew no reason 
why they should not do it as well as their neighbours’. 
At that time they wanted to have their streets paved, 
the vicarage augmented, and a school built and they 
felt that their candidate ‘should be at that expense, 
which in all might amount to five or six hundred 
pounds’.46 When Francis North became Lord 
Guilford in 1729 he had not then enough ‘interest’ 
to get his candidate in, and Toby Chauncy of 
Edgcott (Northants.) beat the North candidate, 
Lord Wallingford, by one vote.47 Chauncy may 
have won because Lord Wallingford took too little 
trouble in personally securing votes and because the 
corporation and many of the local gentry evidently 
had strong feelings about having a local man.48 


corporation and was not ejected in the purge of 1687: 
P.C, 2/72, pp. 535, 590; 5.P. 44/66. 

36 Ogg, Eng. in the Reigns of Fas. II and Wm. III, 143. 

37 Roger North, Lives of the Norths (1826), iii. 160. 

38 In 1690 as many as five people were considering 
contesting the seat: Verney MSS., J. Verney to Sir R. 
Verney, 18 Feb. 1690. 

Williams, Parl. Hist. of Oxon. 

EXC, Alri 50s BOs 

Bodl. MS. Rawl. D 892, f. 343. 

C.F. xiii. 402-4. 

Ibidiexe 30005435 XVa13. 

W. Cobbett, Parl. Hist. vii. 962-6. For Page’s con- 
cern with the 1718 charter see above, p. 75. 

45 Bodl. MS. North d 4, f. 21. 

46 Cobbett, Parl. Hist., vii. 964. 

47 Bodl. MS. North c 11, f. 83. 

48 Ibid. f. 71. Cf. ibid. d 4, ff. 21, 22%. For Chauncy see 
Baker, Northants. i. 494; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 514, 519. 
He or his father (of the same name) stood for the borough 
in 1705, demanding a poll of the freemen: C.F. xv (1705-— 
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Chauncy died three years later and Lord Walling- 
ford was successful at his second attempt.*9 
Francis, Earl of Guilford (d. 1790), established 
the North patronage of the borough, managing the 
elections for his son Frederick, Lord North, who 
held the seat from 1754 until 1790.59 The Norths 
possessed no property in the town until the late 
18th century>! nor were they outstandingly rich, 
but Lord North exercised government patronage 
in favour not only of members of the corporation 
and Banbury people but also of neighbouring coun- 
try gentlemen, many of whom were assistants to the 
corporation and had a voice in the election of the 
mayor.5? The corporation itself was infiltrated by 
North supporters whose interest in Banbury was 
mostly limited to its parliamentary representation. 
From 1736, when Francis Wise, chaplain and curate 
at Wroxton, was elected a chief burgess, it became 
common to choose non-resident members, local 
country gentlemen, parsons, and relatives of the 
Norths.53 Lord North himself became a chief 
burgess in 1758, and alderman between 1761 and 
1764,5+ and he remained on the council until he 
succeeded to the earldom in 1790. Although in 
1764 only three of the council were non-resident, 
by 1790 at least half the aldermen and 2 out of 5 
chief burgesses were of the rank of esquire or above 
or were parsons, and nearly all of those were non- 
resident.55 In 1831 half the aldermen and 4 of the 
chief burgesses lived in the borough, but with the 
loss of the council’s exclusive right to the franchise 
a number of non-residents resigned. Of the assis- 
tants at least 16 out of 29 (one vacancy) were 
non-resident in 1831, but in 1834 only ro out of 

0,56 
: The Norths also found it expedient to make 
liberal benefactions to the town: they rebuilt the 
almshouse in 1711, acted as trustees for Sprigge’s 
charity, endowed the Blue Coat school, and gave 
a bell to the new church in 1820.57 A good deal of 
entertaining also went on at their expense.5* When 
Roger North witnessed the entertainment of the 
mayor and corporation at Wroxton in the 1680s 
he ‘thought sack was the business and drunkenness 
the end’ and finally ‘dismissed them to their lodg- 
ings in ditches homeward bound’.s? There is no 
direct evidence of bribery of individuals at election 
time but evidently presents of money were some- 
times given to members of the corporation.®% The 

49 Williams, Parl. Hist. of Oxon. 

50 D.N.B.; for Lord Guilford’s corresp. about the 
borough, chiefly with the Revd. Matthew Lamb, the vicar, 
see Bodl. MSS. North. 

5t In 1785 a small amount of property in Neithrop 
belonged to Mary Hobart who married George Augustus 
North, later Earl of Guilford (d. 1802) in that year: O.R.O., 
land tax assess.; Burke, Peerage. Cf. Dickins and Stanton, 
An Eighteenth-Century Corresp. 204-5. 

52 The mayor by custom made the nominations for 
election to the corporation: Kent R.O., U 471: case stated 
by mayor (1770). 

53 e.g. 1742, John Miller, Esq.; 1759, Revd. M. Lamb; 
1764, Hon. Brownlow North; 1773, Revd. G. Lamb; 
1781, Hon. G. A. North; 1794, Revd. J. Lamb; 1801, 
Thomas Coutts, Esq.; 1819, Lord J. Stuart. Local country 
gentlemen usually served as assistants rather than as 
councillors. 

54 Banbury Borough Recs., corpn. jnl. 

58 For controversy in 1764 over the filling of vacancies, 
see Bodl. MSS. North b 15, ff. 232-3, 241-2; c 11, f. 210; 
d 9g, f. 185; Kent R.O., U 471, 616. 

56 Banbury Borough Recs., corpn. jnl. 1764-1812, 1812- 
34; Rusher’s Banbury Dir. 
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family also paid the salaries of some of the borough 
officials. 

Though benevolent the Norths displayed a pro- 
prietary attitude towards the town: even in 1736, 
when the family’s control of the corporation was 
not finally established, Lord North wrote to the 
mayor about a dispute over a vacancy in the common 
council, blaming both parties for ‘preferring their 
private friendships or resentments to the common 
cause, the good of my interest’. By 1784 Lord 
Guilford’s influence over the borough was sufficiently 
strong to survive the great unpopularity incurred 
by Lord North in his coalition with C. J. Fox in 
the previous year. In February Lord North’s 
enemies in the town, few of them influential, got 
up an address to the king congratulating him on the 
fall of the ministry.°3 The non-electors of the 
borough also held a mock election.®+ Although in 
the election proper a rival candidate agreed to stand, 
Lord North was again returned unopposed.®5 No 
elections were contested between 1759 and 1806 
but there was considerable political activity in the 
town. The Banbury Constitutional Association, 
formed in 1792 to support the established order, 
put out pamphlets attacking the ideas generated 
by the French Revolution. In 1794, however, one 
of its members, G. C. Stringer, prematurely hailed 
the election of William Holbech of Farnborough 
(Warws.) as freedom from the ‘servile yoke’ of 
the Norths.® That election may have represented 
a rebuff to the Norths, for although Holbech was 
eventually returned unopposed Lord Guilford at 
one time put up a candidate, William Adam, 
there being no available candidate from the North 
family. It is possible Adam was resisted because 
he was neither a North nor a local man, but the 
Foxite views of the North M.P.s who represented 
Banbury in the late 18th and early 19th century 
may also have been unpopular.®7 

In 1806 the North candidate was defeated, either 
because of some temporary local quarrel or because 
the Earl of Guilford’s views on Catholic emancipa- 
tion were unpopular.®8 In 1808 when the borough 
came to heel Francis, Earl of Guilford (d. 1817), 
complained that the election had cost him £5,000. 
His brother-in-law, Sylvester, Lord Glenbervie, 
complained about the unexpected expense when 
his son F. S. N. Douglas was elected unopposed 
in 1812.9 When Heneage Legge, Lord Guilford’s 

57 Bodl. MS. North d 11, ff. 44, 124; Beesley, Hist. 
Banbury, 177, 469, 511, 538; Ch. Bells Oxon. i. 29-30. 

58 e.g, Bodl. MSS. North d 11, f. 122; d 15, f. 201. 

59 R. North, Lives of the Norths, iti. 1770-1. 

60 Bodl. MSS. North d 9, f. 189; d 11, ff. 165, 179; cf. 
Potts, Hist. Banbury, 203. 

Of ES 1} hic 

62 Hist. MSS. Com. r5th Rep. I, Dartmouth, iii, 
Pp. 156-7. 

63 Bodl. MS. North d 20, ff. 3, 5, 8; Oxf. Jnl. 21 and 
28 Feb. 1784; Wraxall, Memoirs, iii. 291-2; Lond. Gaz. 
21-24 Feb. 1784. 

64 J. R. Green and G. Robinson, Studies in Oxf. Hist. 
(O.H.S. xii), 214-15. 

65 Bodl. MS. North d 20, f. 18; Banbury Borough Recs., 
poll bk. 

66 Loveday MSS. 

67 Royal Library, Windsor: transcript of Farington diary, 
8 June 1795; Hist. of Parl. The Commons 1745-90, ii. 
8-10; ili. 52, 212. 

68 Oxf. Jnl. 4. May 1805; Banbury Borough Recs., corpn. 
jnl. 1812-34, poll bks. See also Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 

I-2. 

%s Glenbervie Journals, ed. W. Sichel, 151, 156. 
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relation, seeking re-election in 1820, announced that 
he could not afford the usual entertainments the non- 
electors rioted.7° In 1827 John, Marquess of Bute, 
who had married the eldest daughter of George 
Augustus, Earl of Guilford (d. 1802), succeeded 
Frederick, Earl of Guilford as High Steward and 
patron. He did not live at Wroxton and did not 
take such direct personal interest in Banbury as 
the Norths had done. 

In 1830 Lord Bute secured the election of his 
cousin Henry Villiers Stuart,7! who, in a speech in 
the Commons, spoke for the Reform Bill, but said 
that he would vote against it on the grounds that 
his constituents opposed it,72 which outraged the 
Banbury Reformers.73 When Lord Bute chose Col. 
Henry Hely Hutchinson as his candidate for the 
1831 election the Reformers both in and out of 
the corporation tried to persuade Hutchinson to 
withdraw7+ because he would not unconditionally 
support the Reform Bill before he knew its pro- 
visions.75 It may be that the corporation members 
felt, after Stuart’s speech, that a more committed 
and independent candidate would better persuade 
the town of their good intentions. Hutchinson did 
not withdraw, and the Reformers brought forward 
John Easthope, newspaper proprietor, stockbroker, 
and later radical M.P. for Leicester.7° In the 
subsequent campaign great stress was laid on the 
need to free Banbury from the domination of 
Wroxton,?7 and on the role of William IV as a 
reformer fighting despotism. On polling day (2 May 
1831) Hutchinson was set upon, barriers were 
erected at the entrances to the town to keep out 
non-resident members of the corporation, or as 
a precaution lest troops should be called in,7® and 
only two Hutchinson supporters (both non-resident) 
dared to vote. Easthope received six votes (all 
resident), but of the other 10 electors (of whom 5 
were resident) all would have favoured Hutchinson.79 

Although the mayor, Thomas Brayne, and other 
Reformers were forced off the corporation,®° 
Banbury continued to support Reform, and when 
the Bill was finally given royal assent on 7 June 
1832 plans were made for a great procession of the 
trades.8! For some time the Reformers’ committee 
had known that Easthope was to retire,8* and the 
news evidently leaked out, for the day after the 
passage of the Bill Lord Bute’s agent persuaded 
Henry Pye of near-by Chacombe Priory (Northants.), 
to stand as Easthope’s successor, apparently as 


7° Potts, Hist. Banbury, 203-4. 

2 DIN. B. 

72 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 204. Stuart subsequently 
resigned the seat, presumably because of his patron’s 
views: Complete Peerage, xii (1), 408. 

73 e.g. Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1831), 1-2. 

74 Ibid. 3; Potts, Hist. Banbury, 205. 

75 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Banbury c 11. 

76 See D.N.B.; Easthope had once been a clerk in 
Messrs. Cobbs’ bank: Potts, Hist. Banbury, 205; Banbury 
Public Libr., political corresp. (1832), nos. 5, 16. 

77 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1831), 5, 10-14. 

78 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 205-6. 

79 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 545; Potts, Hist. Banbury, 
205, where the vicar, Thomas Lancaster, is mentioned as a 
possible Easthope supporter. In fact he was pledged to 
Hutchinson on the grounds that he was a local man and 
otherwise shared Easthope’s views: Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. 
Banbury c 11. 

80 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 206. 

81 Tbid. 206-7; Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, pl. facing 
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a Reformer.§3 The Reformers, caught unawares, 
failed to persuade Easthope to reconsider, and began 
a hasty search for ‘some gentleman whose name is 
eminent and his Whig politics notorious’.8+ They 
were introduced by Joseph Parkes to Henry 
William Tancred, a barrister,85 who was adopted by 
the committee of the Banbury Reform Association 
on 20 June 1832, having pledged himself to the 
repeal of the Septennial Acts, the malt tax, and 
other taxes, the ending of unmerited sinecures and 
pensions, and the abolition of slavery.86 Pye’s cam- 
paign was backed by the Conservative interest, but 
tried to show that he was a friend of Reform and, 
on such issues as slavery, more to be trusted than 
Tancred. The claim, however, that no poor man 
appealed in vain at his house, and his strong support 
of the agricultural interest were more Conservative 
in spirit.87 The Reformers were strongly attacked as 
the faction of the factory-owner and banker, Cobb,88 
an attack which was to be one of the staple ingredients 
of Conservative propaganda for the next quarter of 
a century. They paid great attention to canvassing 
and to the registration of electors on the new roll,89 
which after the Reform Act covered a constituency 
coextensive with the ancient parish.% 

On 10 December, after a long and, on at least 
one occasion, violent contest,9! Pye retired on the 
grounds of lack of support, and Tancred was 
returned unopposed the following day.9? The elec- 
tion marked the end of the influence of local aristo- 
crats in Banbury politics and from then until the 
town lost its separate representation the leading 
families of Banbury itself were dominant. During 
that period two members held the seat for long 
spells, Henry William Tancred for 26 years and 
Bernhard Samuelson for 20, but the town’s politics 
were far from peaceful. In the late 1850s especially, 
Banbury was renowned as ‘a hornets’ nest’.93 No 
general election between 1832 and 1885 was entirely 
uncontested although in 1832 and 1852 no poll was 
necessary. In three elections, 1841, 1859, and 1865, 
three candidates went to the hustings. 

The leaders of the Reform Party may be identi- 
fied from a bill issued in April 1831 attacking 
Hutchinson: the signatories were Thomas Gardner, 
a retired grocer and a Baptist, John Munton, 
a solicitor, William Spurrett, a seed merchant and 
a Unitarian, Thomas Tims, a solicitor, Timothy 
Rhodes Cobb, a partner in Cobbs’ Bank and his 
family’s girth-weaving business and a Unitarian, 


82 Banbury Public Libr., political corresp. (1832), nos. 
2, 3; ibid. Potts colln. (1832), 8, 96. 

83 Tbid. Potts colln. (1832), 1, 19, 24, 29; ibid. political 
corresp. (1832), no. 28. 

84 The search for a candidate is fully documented in 
Banbury Public Libr., political corresp. (1832), passim. 

85 Son of Sir Thomas Tancred, Bt., and author of 
a pamphlet on parliamentary reform. For Parkes see 
N. Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel, 418 sqq. 

86 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. box 13, Banbury Reform 
Association mins. 

87 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1832), 13, 14, 19, 
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88 Ibid. 48, 55, 66. 

89 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. box 13. 

90 Rep. R. Com. on Mun. Corps. Bdys., H.C. 238 (1837), 
Xxvi. 

91 Three Reformers were indicted for attempting to 
break up a Conservative meeting at the ‘Flying Horse’: 
Northampton Herald, 13 Oct. 1832. 

92 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1832), 125. 

93 Ibid. (1858), 180. 
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and Samuel Beesley, proprietor of the original 
Banbury Cake Shop, a Friend, and secretary of 
the Banbury Anti-Slavery Society.%* This group, 
together with their relatives and a number of others 
who came to prominence in the Reform crisis, of 
whom Francis Francillon, a solicitor, William Potts, 
a Unitarian printer who later published the Banbury 
Guardian, and Richard Goffe, a Baptist hatter, were 
some of the most important, were to provide the 
nucleus of the Reforming party in Banbury which 
dominated borough politics until the retirement of 
Henry Tancred in 1858. Some remained active in 
the Liberal cause for much longer. In the early 
stages this group enjoyed the support of many who 
were later its opponents, including such men as 
Alfred Beesley, the historian, whose literary talents 
were employed during the campaign, and Richard 
Edmunds, a seedsman and Wesleyan local preacher. 
There seems little doubt that, as Reform propaganda 
claimed, ‘the moral and intellectual power of the 
town’ had been successfully raised against the 
Wroxton interest. 

The success of the Reform movement altered the 
structure of society in Banbury in the mid-1830s for 
the Reformers swept to an overwhelming victory in 
the first elections for the new corporation in 1835,%° 
and gained control of the magisterial bench.°”? The 
strength of the Reformers was not primarily in 
openly political organizations, but in the wide range 
of educational, charitable, and recreational activities 
for which its members provided leadership.°* The 
social cohesion thus achieved brought a political 
strength far greater than anything which could 
have been gained merely from the somewhat 
spasmodic activities of the Banbury Reform 
Association.99 The same men became leading 
figures in the Mechanics’ Institute (founded in 
1835),! the Temperance Society (1835),? and the 
British Schools Society (1840), all of which provided 
alternatives to traditional patterns of behaviour in 
the town. The Conservatives’ strength lay in the 
Church of England and in the Agricultural Associa- 
tion. The political division in the town, sometimes 
extremely bitter, was a division within the middle 
class, and neither the articulate working class, 
active in Chartism and to some extent in the 
Temperance movement, nor the slum-dwellers of 
Neithrop played much part, although the Conserva- 
tives at times appealed to them over the heads of 
Banbury’s Liberal leaders.3 


94 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1831), 8. 

95 Ibid. (1832), 28. 

96 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 213-15. 

97 Sarah Beesley, My Life, 37; cutting in Bodl. G.A. 
Oxon. 8° 990. 

98 B. H. Harrison and B. S. Trinder, Drink and Sobriety 
in an early Victorian country town: Banbury 1830-60 
(E.H.R. Supp. No. 4, 1969), 29-33; A Victorian M.P. and 
his Constituents, ed. B. S. Trinder, pp. xviii—xxiii. 

99 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. box 13. 

1 The Mechanics’ Institute claimed to be non-political, 
and included some Conservatives among its members: 
Banbury Public Libr., Mechanics’ Institute mins. i, sub 
12 Dec. 1837, 10 Oct. 1836. 

2 See p. 16. 

3 e.g. Banbury Public Libr., Rusher colln. 118; B. S. 
Trinder, ‘Banbury’s Poor in 1850’, Cake & Cockhorse, iii 
(6), 124. 

4+ Banbury Public Libr., poll bk.; Northampton Herald, 
10 Jan. 1835. 

5 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1837), 4, 21, 22; 
ibid. poll bk.; Oxf. City and County Chron. 29 July 1837. 
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In the general election of 1835 the Conservatives 
brought forward a weak candidate, Edward Lloyd 
Williams, who polled only 43 votes against Tancred’s 
203.4 Tancred’s position was slightly threatened in 
1837 when Henry Tawney, partner in the Banbury 
bank of Gillett and Tawney, managed to poll 75 votes 
against Tancred’s 181, after a campaign devoted 
largely to disputes over the new Poor Law.’ The 
Conservatives were heartened and immediately 
formed the Banbury Conservative Association, 
while the Reformers reconstructed their Association.® 

Tancred’s reputation with the radical element 
was injured in the next few years by his voting 
record in the Commons: although he was ‘a Whig 
and something more’? on issues such as the exten- 
sion of the franchise he sided with the government 
on the new Poor Law and the imposition of coer- 
cion in Ireland, and was equivocal on the abolition 
of slavery.8 Separate Radical participation in Ban- 
bury politics began with the emergence of the local 
Chartists in 1838: the Banbury Working Men’s 
Association, founded in that year, seems to have 
been responsible for inviting Henry Vincent to 
deliver a series of lectures in Banbury, which were 
enthusiastically received. By March 1839 the 
Banbury Chartists were sending subscriptions to the 
General Convention of the Industrious Classes,1° 
and they soon attracted the sympathy of Barnes 
Austin, a wealthy brewer and sponsor of a Calvinistic 
Baptist congregation. In August 1839 the Chartists 
were holding regular meetings in a schoolroom on 
the west side of South Bar where Austin’s congre- 
gation had met until their chapel was built in 1834." 
In June 1841 Vincent became a candidate for the 
Banbury seat.!2 The Conservatives found a strong 
candidate in Hugh Holbech of Farnborough Hall 
(Warws.). Although Vincent’s campaign, largely 
devoted to disputes with 'Tancred as to which was 
the true Reformer,’ clearly won the support of 
a large body of non-electors,™ it probably helped 
the Conservatives.!5 The Liberals tried to associate 
Vincent with the Physical Force Chartists. Tancred 
won 124 votes, Holbech 100, and Vincent 51.76 

Chartism continued to be a force in Banbury 
politics after Vincent’s defeat in 1841, but it quickly 
lost Barnes Austin’s support. A meeting held in 
honour of Vincent at Austin’s malt-house after the 
election suggests that Austin and his Calvinistic 
Baptist friends were very much trying to attract 
the middle-class,!7 but thereafter the working-class 
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basis of Banbury Chartism is evident: the delegates 
sent to the General Council in July 1842 included 
two weavers, two tailors, two cordwainers, a shoe- 
maker, a baker, a watchmaker, a labourer, a lock- 
smith, a coal dealer, and a blacking manufacturer.!® 

Banbury Chartism was considerably influenced 
by the earlier Temperance movement. Teetotalism 
attracted members of the working-class into public 
affairs, and a number of working men who became 
active in Banbury Temperance Society went on to 
become Chartists, most of them breaking their 
connexions with Temperance. Such men were 
also drawn into other radical activities, particularly 
the opposition to church rates.19 In March 1842 
there were 40 members of the National Charter 
Association in the town, and 50 of the Association’s 
membership cards were issued in the quarter ending 
30 September 1842.2° A branch of the Chartist 
Land Company was established in Banbury in 
1846, but as the company foundered contributions 
fell off and by the autumn of 1849 had ceased 
altogether.2! Probably by this time the Chartists 
were no longer meeting together, although the term 
‘Chartist’? continued to be applied to Radical 
candidates in town council elections without being 
repudiated,22 and there were certainly connexions 
between Chartism and the dissenting Radicals who 
were a powerful force in Banbury politics in the late 
1850s.?3 

During the period of Sir Robert Peel’s Conserva- 
tive government of 1841-6 religious issues were 
dominant in Banbury politics. The Liberal leaders 
were Free Traders and supporters of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, but after a stormy League meeting in 
September 1841 in which the Chartists created 
disturbances,*4 the Reformers decided not to bring 
the League’s agitators into the town ‘to avoid 
upsetting the farmers’.?5 The best attended political 
meetings of the period were those in protest against 
the educational clauses of the 1843 Factory Bill, and 
against the increase of the government grant to 
the Roman Catholic priests’ college at Maynooth 
(Kildare) in 1845.26 'T'ancred refused to attack the 
Maynooth grant, and it was on the grounds that 
he had supported the endowment of popery that 
he was opposed in the Conservative interest in 
the 1847 general election by James MacGregor, 
a Liverpool banker and chairman of the South 
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Eastern Railway.?7 The Chartists agreed to give their 
votes to T'ancred in return for a statement that he 
would support the main points of their programme, 
including universal suffrage.28 Despite a long and 
noisy campaign? the reuniting of the Liberal vote 
gave Tancred an easy victory, with 226 votes 
against MacGregor’s 164,3° and his conversion to 
Chartist principles seems to have been genuine, if 
temporary, for in July 1849 he voted for the imple- 
mentation of the Six Points of the Charter.3! 

After Tancred was returned unopposed in 185232 
Liberal unity in Banbury was fragmented by dis- 
putes over national issues between ‘old’ Liberals 
and Radicals, and between Liberal Churchmen and 
Dissenters over the financing of the town cemetery 
in 1852~7,33 which raised the political temperature 
and brought to prominence a group of militant 
Dissenters under the Baptist minister W. T. Hender- 
son, who in 1853 had brought the fight against 
church rates to a successful conclusion.3+ The 
Banbury Advertiser was an influential supporter of 
Henderson and the Radicals,35 who, largely through 
disgust with Tancred’s support of Palmerstonian 
foreign policy, in 1857 supported their own candi- 
date, Edward Yate, an Islington landowner,3¢ 
hastily secured and generally considered a poor 
choice.37 He apparently enjoyed considerable sup- 
port among non-electors,3§ but received only 58 
votes against Tancred’s 216.39 

Tancred was forced to retire in 1858 because of 
serious ill-health4® and at the by-election held in 
February 18594! John Hardy, a landowner of 
Dunstall (Staffs.), stood in the Conservative interest+? 
and Bernhard Samuelson, owner of the Britannia 
Works in Banbury, stood as the candidate of the 
group which had supported Tancred; he was 
considerably more radical in his views than the 
latter, seeming ‘to go the whole hog of Chartism 
with the exception of electoral districts’.43 A small 
number of the less radical Liberals backed Gillery 
Pigott, a barrister who later became M.P. for 
Reading.44 The militant Dissenters prevailed upon 
the Bright-ite editor of The Nonconformist, 
Edward Miall, to stand for them,*5 but they no 
longer enjoyed the support of the Banbury Adver- 
tiser which came out emphatically for Samuelson on 
account of his radicalism.#° Pigott retired before 
nomination day?7 and the result was almost a tie 
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between Hardy and Samuelson, resolved only by 
the last minute polling in Samuelson’s favour of 
William Thompson, superintendent of police, who 
was claimed by the Conservatives to be disqualified. 
Samuelson thus received 177 votes, Hardy 176, and 
Miall, 118.48 

For the general election of 1859, eleven weeks 
later, the Conservatives brought forward William 
Ferneley Allen, a City of London alderman, and the 
one time supporters of Miall brought forward 
Sir Charles Douglas, an illegitimate son of the 
Earl of Ripon.49 Before the election, however, the 
Conservative candidate withdrew for reasons that 
are wholly obscure, but possibly there was a sort of 
agreement with Samuelson,%° who certainly claimed 
after Allen retired that he could now solicit Con- 
servative votes.5' The Conservatives’ sense of 
outrage against Samuelson for his questionable 
victory in the by-election and perhaps their wish 
to break the hold of the old Liberal Party,5? were 
enough to give a resounding victory to Douglas, 
whose policies were almost identical with Samuel- 
son’s, it being generally agreed that the two 
candidates simply represented factions within local 
society.53 Douglas’s 235 votes came from 106 
Liberals, 107 Conservatives, and 22 uncommitted 
voters, while Samuelson’s minority of 199 was 
made up of 190 Liberals and g Conservatives.5+ 
This was a most unpopular result, and there was 
a good deal of violence,55 much of it from foundry- 
men employed by Samuelsons® who was in many 
ways an enlightened employer although no friend 
to trade unions.57 

Douglas acted in accord with the wishes of his 
supporters among Banbury’s dissenting Radicals 
by becoming the parliamentary whip of the Libera- 
tion Society.58 Not surprisingly the Conservatives 
were unable to support him in the 1865 election 
and put forward Charles Bell.59 Samuelson’s 
Liberals had meanwhile built up an efficient 
electoral machine,® and in the poll Samuelson 
received 206 votes, Bell 165, and Douglas 160.® 
Charles Bell unsuccessfully alleged that Samuelson’s 
alien birth made the election invalid. 
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A branch of the Reform League was established in 
Banbury in 1865,°3 and there was a large demonstra- 
tion in favour of Reform in November 1866 strongly 
supported by the working-class of Neithrop, Cher- 
well, and Grimsbury,*t and by the plush-weavers.®5 
The Reform Act of 1867 increased the number of 
voters in Banbury from 584 in 1865 to 1,524 in 
1868.6 For the 1868. election the anti-Samuelson 
Liberals, who ceased to support Douglas after he 
was converted to Roman Catholicism, put forward 
William Mewburn, a wealthy Wesleyan stockbroker 
and owner of Wickham Park.6? Mewburn’s support 
came from essentially the same people who had 
backed Douglas and Miall in 1859,°° but whereas 
the religious emphasis had once been Baptist it was 
now very distinctively Wesleyan.°? Mewburn’s pro- 
gramme was almost identical with Samuelson’s,7° 
and both men sought Gladstone’s blessing on their 
campaigns.7! There was a keen struggle for the new 
working-class vote,72 and a Working Men’s Con- 
servative Association was formed even before the 
Conservatives had a candidate.73 The support of 
members of the Banbury Temperance Society was 
thrown solidly behind Mewburn,7+ presumably 
because of his religious position, but his views on 
temperance were no more clear cut than Samuel- 
son’s.75 As in 1865 Samuelson’s electoral machine 
proved highly efficient,” and Mewburn’s committee 
persuaded him to withdraw to save the town the 
‘demoralising influence of a contested election’.77 
The Conservatives, who previously had seemed 
content to be able to decide the issue between the 
Liberals,7® produced a candidate, George Stratton, 
a Leicestershire landowner, only four days before 
the nomination day.7? Of the 65 electors who can 
be identified as supporters of Mewburn, 37 voted 
for Stratton, 26 remained neutral, and only two 
supported Samuelson. Samuelson won the election 
easily with 772 votes, against Stratton’s 397.8° 

In 1874 the sudden dissolution of parliament 
allowed only a few days for the election campaign,*®! 
most of which Samuelson spent in hurrying back 
from his yacht on the Mediterranean.’ ‘The Con- 
servative candidate Josiah Wilkinson, a director 
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of the Great Eastern Railway, made much of the 
dangers of Radicalism.83 The divisions among 
Banbury Liberals over education, the Permissive 
Bill, and disestablishment, exacerbated by noncon- 
formist opposition to Samuelson over the 1870 
Education Act, and by disputes over the Contagious 
Diseases Acts and compulsory vaccination,* resulted 
in a reduction of the Liberal vote to 760 votes, 
while the Conservative vote rose to 676.85 

The poor result helped to reunite the Liberals, 
and the Banbury United Liberal Association was 
formed in 1874 from several bodies including the 
Working Men’s Liberal Association.®° The president 
was an old Tancredite, Robert Field, and the 
committee included members of the working-men’s 
organizations which had supported Samuelson, and 
men who had acted for Miall, Douglas, and Mew- 
burn.87 Economic distress and Disraeli’s foreign 
policy strengthened Liberal unity and in the election 
of 1880, the last for the parliamentary borough of 
Banbury, the Liberals were almost unanimously 
behind Samuelson. The election was one of the 
stormiest held in Banbury: the Conservative candi- 
date, the eccentric Thomas Gibson Bowles, later 
M.P. for King’s Lynn, delivered extremist attacks 
on Liberal ‘Little Englanders’,88 and drank large 
quantities of beer on the platform though temperance 
was a minor election issue.89 Bowles won only 583 
votes against Samuelson’s 1,018, and accused his 
opponent of using bribery and ‘Russian gold’. 

Under the Redistribution Act of 1885 Banbury 
became part of the North Oxfordshire consti- 
tuency. Samuelson gained the new seat in 1885, 
and held it for a further ten years, but on his 
retirement it was gained by a Conservative.% 


CHURCHES. Banbury church probably originated 
in the Anglo-Saxon period as the mother church of 
a large area: the parish boundary crossed the county 
boundary, and was probably established before it.% 
The first certain evidence of the existence of the 
church is a reference in 1185-6 to the profits of 
the rectory, although in the late 11th or early 12th 
century Wulfric the priest may have been connected 
with Banbury.% Before 1185 the Bishop of Lincoln 
had granted Banbury church to the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln and it became a prebendal 
church. Prebendaries held the rectory until the 16th 
century and probably appointed curates or vicars 


83 Banbury Guardian, 5 Feb. 1874. 

84 Tbid. 29 Jan., 5 Feb. 1874; ibid. 11 May 1905 (Samuel- 
son’s obituary); The Shield, July 1874, 142-4. 

85 Banbury Guardian, 5 Feb. 1874. 

For this Association see ibid., 26 Feb. 1874. 
Ibid. 12 May 1874. 

Ibid. 18 Mar. 1880. 

Ibid.; Banbury Public Libr., Rusher colln. 292. 
Potts, Hist. Banbury, 237. 

L. E. Naylor, The Irrepressible Victorian, 63-64. 
Potts, Hist. Banbury, 237. 

93 For the significance of the church’s location see p. 18. 
The section on the churches is based partly on an account 
supplied by Dr. P. D. A. Harvey. 

94 Pipe R. 1186 (P.R.S. xxxvi), 83; MS. Bodley 718, f. 
179. 

95 Pipe R. 1186 (P.R.S. xxxvi), 83. 

96 See p. 48; Cal. Pat. 1560-3, 494; Bodl. MS. d.d. 
Risley A. VIII 5/7. The Crown presented to the living in 
1571 and 1581: Cal. Pat. 1569-72, p. 167; Linc. Epise. 
Recs. (L.R.S. ii), 316. 

97 Pipe R. 1186 (P.R.S. xxxvi), 83. 
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from the first. The advowson followed the descent 
of the prebendal estate except that between 1551, 
when it passed to the Crown, and 1589 when it 
passed to the Bishop of Oxford, the advowson was 
not leased out but was retained by the Crown.% 
Since 1589 the living has remained in the gift of 
the Bishop of Oxford. 

In 1185-6, when the rectory or prebend was in 
the king’s hands during a vacancy, it yielded 
£6 11s. 10d.97 In 1254 and 1291 it was valued at 
£25 and £30 net respectively ;98 between November 
1346 and August 1347 it yielded £51 16s., the bulk 
of which (£48) came from sale of tithe produce. 
In 1535 the gross value was £50, of which £5 was 
due to the Bishop of Lincoln as quit-rent and 
£2 13s. 4d. to the Archdeacon of Oxford for procura- 
tions and synodals.1 From the 16th to the 19th 
century it was leased by the Bishop of Oxford for 
£49 18s. 9d., with additional payments of £6 13s. 4d. 
to the Vicar of Banbury, 6s. 8d. to Banbury castle, 
and {5 14s. 7d. to Lincoln cathedral.? Considerable 
fines were paid on entry to the property and its 
value was far greater than the rent suggests: in 
1650, for example, the estate was valued at c. £342 a 

ear.3 
: In 1235-6 the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln 
confirmed a grant by the rector of an oxgang of 
land for 4s. a year rent;+ reference in 1238-9 to the 
rector tilling 8 a. of his estate himself suggests that the 
rest of the glebe was leased.5 In 1279 the rector held 
c. 19 ‘acres’ of the ‘old feoffment’ in free alms,° but 
probably held other land as well. In nine months 
in 1346-7 the glebe yielded c. 41s. rent.? In 1589 
the rectorial glebe amounted to 4 yardlands, each 
valued at 13s. 4d., in the fields of Neithrop, Cal- 
thorpe, and Wickham.’ In 1606 the glebe was 
described as 65 a., with a meadow, two houses, and 
gardens.° In 1650 the glebe in the built-up area of 
Banbury comprised a rood next to the Talbot Inn 
in Church Street and a two-acre inclosure bounded 
by the churchyard, Church Lane, and Parson’s 
Street, and containing a great barn and several other 
properties, one of which (St. Sunday’s)!° was said to 
be formerly the site of the rectory-house; the open- 
field glebe comprised 5 yardlands and commons in 
Neithrop, Calthorpe, and Wickham and the first 
crop of Parson’s meadow. The whole was valued 
at c. £72.11 In the 17th century and as late as 1740 
the glebe contained inter alia a mansion-house (not 
identified), which is not mentioned in later leases, 


98 Lunt, Val. Norw. 279; Tax Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 32. 

99 E 372/194, m. 43. a 

t Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 163-5. 

2 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2090-7. 

3 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey. 

4 Rot. Grosse, 447-8. This is the only known reference 
to land at Banbury measured in oxgangs, and may have 
been an incorrect application of the term common in 
Lincs. 

5 Eynsham Cart. i. 4-5, 167-8. The same documents 
mention the rector’s right to the crop of 1 a. on the demesne 
of Ralph, lord of Wickham. 

O55 .C.5/ 6). 07. 

7 E 372/194, m. 43. 

8 E 178/1850. 

9 L.R. 2/196, f. 180. The prebendal estate was included 
in this survey in the erroneous belief that it was royal 
property. 

tORS ee peas 

11 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey. The rectory-house was 
mentioned in 1387: Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/5. 
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and a tithe barn,'? presumably the barn of eight bays 
mentioned in 1606.!3 In 1760, when Neithrop was 
inclosed, the lessee of the prebendal estate was 
allotted 494 a. in lieu of 3 yardlands of glebe.'4 

The great tithes granted to Eynsham Abbey by 
Robert Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln, and Robert, son 
of Waukelin, lord of Wickham,‘ were probably those 
defined in a note in the Eynsham Cartulary, namely 
the demesne tithes of the bishop and the lord of 
Wickham, the tithes of any free or villein tenements 
formed from the demesne, and also of 10 a. attached 
to Banbury mill.'© Presumably the great tithes of 
other land belonged to the rector or prebendary: 
between 1123 and 1148, for example, there was 
a dispute between Eynsham Abbey and William 
Grammatica (sic) as to whether certain land had or 
had not been in demesne at the time of Robert 
Bloet’s grant.'7 Further arbitrations were required 
in 1238 and 1293: in the first the abbey was awarded 
the great tithes of all demesne lands in Banbury 
(i.e. Calthorpe and Neithrop), Hardwick, and 
Wickham excluding 9g a. tilled by the rector; the 
abbey was also confirmed in its right to tithe wool 
from the bishop’s house (a phrase which presumably 
excluded the demesne of the military tenant at 
Wickham).!8 In 1293 the abbey was awarded all 
tithes, great and small, arising from the episcopal 
demesne in Banbury parish, while the rector was 
to have all other tithes.19 The prebendal tithes were 
always more valuable than the Eynsham tithes: the 
standard annual rent for the lease of the Eynsham 
estate, which can be traced back to 1522, was only 
£4 13s. 4d.,2° compared with £49 18s. gd. for the 
prebendal estate, and in 1650 the tithes were valued 
at c. £35 and £270 respectively.?! At the inclosure 
of Neithrop in 1760 80 a. were allotted in lieu of the 
prebendal tithes, and the remainder of the prebendal 
tithes in the parish were commuted in 1851-2 for 
rent-charges amounting to £452. The Eynsham 
tithes were commuted for £213 6s. 8d. At the same 
time the owners of Hardwick successfully claimed 
the right to pay a prescriptive modus for great 
tithes of only £1 6s. 8d.22 

No early ordination of the vicarage has been 
found, but by 1470 the vicar had an established 
right to oblations, personal tithes rendered at the 
altar for oblations forgotten, and trees in the church- 
yard; after a complaint by the vicar the bishop, 
with the prebendary’s consent, assigned to the 
vicarage all small tithes except from the prebendal 

12 Bodl. MS. d.d. Risley A. VI 4/3; MS. Oxf. Dioc. 
Cc 2090. 

13 L.R, 2/196, f. 180. 

™ O.R.O, Neithrop incl. award. 

1S See p. 48. 

16 Eynsham Cart. i. 5. The heading dated 1239 (p. 3) can 
apply only to the entries on pp. 3-4; those on pp. 4-6 are 
a different document. 

17 Ibid. 41-42. 

18 Ibid. 167-8. The agreement does not specify demesne, 
but a note of the abbey’s tithes in 1239 and a confirmation 
by the Bishop of Lincoln in 1254-8 both do: ibid. 4, 224-5. 

1 Ibid. 335-7. The phrase ‘our demesne lands’ was 
strictly interpreted, for in the 14th century it was the pre- 
bend, not the abbey, that was receiving the tithes from 
the multure of mills that were probably the bishop’s: 
E 372/194. 

20 Eynsham Cart. i. 253; S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/2927-31. The 
rent excluded Hardwick tithes (to 1545) but included 26s. 
8d. for tithes in Adderbury. 

21 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey. 


22 O.R.O. Neithrop incl. award; Bodl. tithe awards of 
Banbury and Wickham. 


estate, all mortuaries, and all oblations in the chapel 
of the Resurrection.?3 The vicarage was valued at 
£6 13s. 4d. in 1291, £20 in 1347 and 1526, and 
£22 6s. 8d. in 1535.24 In 1647 the Committee for 
Plundered Ministers ordered {50 a year to be paid 
to the vicar out of the rectories of Banbury (£48) and 
Cropredy (£2), and in 1654 payment of a further 
£30 a year was ordered.?5 In 1718 the living was 
valued at £80, plus £29 in dues.” The living was 
augmented by grants from Queen Anne’s Bounty 
to meet private benefactions in 1736, 1804, 1821, 
and 1826.27 In 1838 the gross income from lands, 
tithes, and private subscriptions was £240, an 
amount considered by parishioners so inadequate 
that they were accustomed to collect a special 
biennial subscription ‘for the afternoon lecture’.?8 
In 1851 the gross income was c. £307.79 Further 
grants were made in 1867 and 1878 out of the 
Common Fund.3° By 1915 the vicarage was valued 
at £403 gross, and in 1965 the net benefice was 
£1,081.3! 

Apart from the vicarage-house and a property 
given in 1392 for an obit32 the vicars held no glebe. 
In 1650 the vicarage comprised certain small tithes 
(worth £55) by ‘ancient composition with the 
impropriator’ ;33 the payment of £6 13s. 4d. out of 
the rectory continued into the 19th century.3+ In 
1760 the vicar was awarded a corn-rent of £5 145. 6d. 
for his tithes in Neithrop,35 and in 1852 £53 5s. 7d. 
for his remaining tithes in Banbury tithing; his 
right to a prescriptive modus of £1 for the small 
tithes of Hardwick was also established in 1852, 
and he was awarded a corn-rent of £38 1s. for the 
tithes of Wickham. Of the corn-rents awarded in 
1852 c. £62 were set aside for the Vicar of South 
Banbury.%° 

From the 12th century, when Robert Chesney, 
Bishop of Lincoln (1148-55), freed prebendal 
parishes from the jurisdiction of the bishop and 
archdeacon,37_ Banbury formed an_ ecclesiastical 
peculiar: archidiaconal jurisdiction was henceforth 
exercised by the prebendary, while the Dean of 
Lincoln, on behalf of the chapter, had the right of 
triennial visitation.38 The Bishop of Lincoln insti- 
tuted to the living, and the dean and chapter 
inducted. With the formation of the see of Oxford 
in 1542 and the extinction of the Banbury prebend 
c. 154839 the status of Banbury peculiar jurisdiction, 
in common with a number of other similar Oxford- 
shire jurisdictions, became uncertain, for although 

23 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 187. 

24 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 32; Cal. Ing. Misc. ii, p. 513; 
Subsidy 1526, 271; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 163-5. 

25 LF. ix. 529, 538, 541-2; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1654, 354-5. 

26 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 434 n. 

27 Hodgson, Account of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 322. The 
corporation agreed to pay £50 to augment the living in 
1825: Banbury Borough Recs., Corpn. min. bk. 1812-34. 

28 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 434 n. 

29 H.O. 129/6/163. 

30 Lond. Gaz. 13 Aug. 1867, p. 4477; 11 May 1878, 

- 3114. 

PP Kally’s Dir. Oxon. (1915); Crockford (1967-8). 

32 See roo. 

33 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey. 

34 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2090-7. 

35 O.R.O. Neithrop incl. award. 

36 Bodl. tithe awards of Banbury and Wickham. 

37 H. Bradshaw and C. Wordsworth, Lincoln Cathedral 
Statutes, i. 309-10. 

38 Tbid. ii (1), 154, ii (2), 288-9. 

39 Ibid. ii (2), 797 n. 
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the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln continued to 
exercise extensive jurisdiction over them it was no 
longer clear to which diocese they belonged.4? In 
1637 Archbishop Laud considered that Banbury 
lay outside the Bishop of Oxford’s jurisdiction but 
did not mention the rights of the Bishop of Lincoln.4! 
Although there were disputes over the respective 
rights of Lincoln and Oxford in the early 17th 
century,‘? the problem became most acute in the 
18th century, especially when Thomas Secker, 
Bishop of Oxford, insisted that the Vicar of Banbury 
should answer his visitation inquiries in 1738: the 
vicar submitted, but not without a struggle, and 
the bishops of Oxford and Lincoln began to look 
to their rights.43 Since neither could muster evidence 
of previous visitation much was made by both sides 
of evidence of other episcopal acts, for example 
institutions and confirmations.44 The Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln supported their bishop’s claim 
to institute, since when he instituted they inducted, 
whereas when the Bishop of Oxford instituted the 
Archdeacon of Oxford inducted.45 In 1745 the 
Bishop of Salisbury adjudicated the dispute over 
the Oxfordshire peculiars and decided for the 
Bishop of Oxford.4¢ Even so Banbury was not 
visited by the Bishop of Oxford between 1739 and 
1808; in 1805 the curate of Banbury, on the advice 
of his vicar, enlisted the support of the Bishop of 
Lincoln in refusing to attend the Bishop of Oxford’s 
visitation.47 Thereafter the Bishop of Oxford visited 
regularly.48 The dean and chapter’s jurisdiction over 
the Oxfordshire peculiars, not seriously questioned 
until the late 18th century, continued to be exer- 
cised until the mid 1gth century.49 

Although a number of the prebendaries were 
eminent clerics5° they probably made little impact 
as individuals on the church life of Banbury in the 
Middle Ages; nor did the fact that the appointment 
of prebendaries in the 14th century became a subject 
of bitter conflict between king and pope! affect the 
vicarage. Banbury church’s status as a prebendal 
church, however, as well as its position as the reli- 
gious centre of a flourishing town, was reflected in 
the scale and quality of its medieval architecture.5? 
Within it were chapels dedicated in honour of the 
Trinity, the Resurrection, and St. Mary the Virgin, 
and chapels or altars in honour of St. Peter and 
St. Nicholas.53 A chantry in the chapel of St. Mary, 
founded in 1413, was subsequently maintained by 
a guild.5+ Of the pre-Reformation vicars little is 

40 For a full discussion of the Oxfordshire peculiars see 
V.C.H. Oxon. vii. 201-2. 

41 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 649, f. 12. 

42 Thid. c 651, ff. 42-44. 

43 John Wardle did not answer the visitation articles 
(issued to his predecessor in May 1738) until Dec. 1739: 
Secker’s Visit. 14. 

44 e.g. MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 649, ff. 1, 27-28, 46. 

45 Ibid. ff. 58-61, 84-847; c. 653, f. 55. 

46 Ibid. c 640, f. 14; c 652, ff. 69-71, 79-80. 

Ibid. c 657, ff. 42-457. 

48 See ibid. c 398: Oldfield’s index to some of the 
diocesan records. 

49 See V.C.H. Oxon. vii. 202. 

50 e.g. Sir Theobald de Barro (collated 1295), later 
Bishop of Liége, Ugolino de Adigheriis (fl. 1333), later 
Bishop of Cremona. For a full list see E. Draper and 
W. Potts, Parish Church, St. Mary’s Banbury, 83-86. 

51 Draper and Potts, op. cit. 84; Le Neve, Fasti, 31-32. 

52 See below. 

53 Oxon. Wills (O.R.S. xxxix), 47-48, 80, 99; Cal. Pat. 
1413-16, 145; Hants R.O. 43 M. 48/54; Beesley, Hist. 
Banbury, 187. 
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known beyond their names;55 two at least, Richard 
Brancaster (d. 1301) and John Diestere (fl. 1402), 
were members of Banbury landowning families.5° 
Banbury was one of the towns supplying men for 
the Lollard uprising of 1413,57 and a further hint 
of the unorthodoxy in religious attitudes which 
later characterized Banbury is the use of a phrase 
‘Banbury glosses’ by Hugh Latimer in 1530;58 the 
phrase meant twisting of the truth, perhaps with 
specific reference to false expositions of Scripture, 
but its origin is lost. Equally obscure was a dispute 
in 1540 between the vicar, John Pitt, and Anthony 
Cope of Hanwell; the matter came before the 
Privy Council, which commended Cope and found 
a ‘lack of discretion’ in the vicar.59 

Between 1554 and 1558 John Lovett of Adder- 
bury, steward of Banbury, alleged in the Star 
Chamber that his attempts to restore Roman 
Catholicism in the town had met with insults from 
three members of the Weston family (William, 
William, and John), ‘new learned men in the 
scripture’; they had called him ‘popish and mass 
monger villain’ and had attempted to have him 
removed from the stewardship, claiming that he 
was ignorant of the law. In 1555 a Protestant 
martyr, William Dighel, not necessarily a local 
man, was burned at Banbury.® 

Religious controversy in the town became general 
during the incumbency of Thomas Bracebridge 
(1581-90), a local man who in 1575, when almost 
40 years old, vacated a fellowship at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, to take charge of a school near 
Banbury.® He was a puritan writer®3 and preacher, 
and in 1586 it was reported that he preached in 
Banbury every Sunday.®+ The noted puritan John 
Dod of Hanwell was among those who delivered 
weekly lectures in Banbury at that time.®5 John 
Danvers of Calthorpe, Sheriff of Oxfordshire in 
1589, was the most prominent of Bracebridge’s 
opponents. Early in 1589 Danvers and others were 
accused of recusancy and of indulging in ‘dancing 
or some other like pastime’ instead of attending 
church.®© Later in 158967 Danvers warned all 
justices of the county to put down riots that might 
be started on pretext of carrying out the Deputy 
Lieutenant’s instructions to remove maypoles and 
stop Whitsun ales, May-games, and morris dances, 
and reported to the Privy Council that Anthony 
Cope and others of Banbury were trying to abolish 
most customary pastimes on religious grounds. 

54 See p. 100. 

55 For a list see Draper and Potts, op. cit. 30-31. 

56 See pp. 44, 62; Cat. Anct. D. i, D 588. 

57 K. B. Mcfarlane, fohn Wycliffe and the beginning of 
English nonconformity, endpiece. 

58 Sermons of Latimer (Parker Soc. 1845), 299. 

59 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xv, pp. 497 (where ‘William’ Pitt 
is evidently a slip for ‘John’), 502; xvi, p. 3. 

60 Sta. Cha. 4/6/67; a William Weston who was a mercer 
of Banbury died in 1561: Index to Banbury Wills (O.R.S. 
xl), 71, while another held 4 yardlands in Neithrop in 
1575: Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 454. 

61 J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments, vii. 583. 

62 For his life see Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 241-4; D.N.B. 

63 For a list of his works see Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 
a The Seconde Parte of a Register, ed. A. Peel, ii. 137. 

65 D.N.B.; cf. V.C.H. Oxon. ix. 119. 

66 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1581-90, 586. 

67 The appearance before the Privy Council in April 
1589 of William Knight (Acts of P.C. Jan.—Aug. 1589, 120), 
who was a signatory of a petition to Burghley in 1590 (see 
below), was probably related to the disputes set out below. 
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There were disorders in Banbury over the maypole 
both in 1588 and 1589.° 

In 1590 the anti-puritan party gained a notable 
victory in the deprivation of Bracebridge on the 
grounds of ‘some matters of ceremonies’. Ninety- 
five of his parishioners signed a petition to Lord 
Burghley on his behalf;° Bracebridge himself wrote 
to him asking at least to be allowed to continue to 
preach at Banbury, promising not to touch in his 
sermons on controversial matters, only on ‘papistry’ 
and such matters ‘as are condemned by public 
authority in the Church of England’.7° It is not 
known whether his request was allowed; certainly 
he continued to live at Banbury, although deprived, 
and he died there in 1593.7! The signatories to the 
1590 petition supporting Bracebridge included most 
of the prominent inhabitants, although the Hawten 
and Vivers families were conspicuously absent. 
Among the signatories were at least 18 of the 28 
persons assessed for subsidy within the borough in 
1600.72 Of the local landowners Sir Anthony Cope 
was a leading puritan,”3 and probably the Fiennes 
family of Broughton was already of the same party. 
It may have been the destruction of the crosses’ that 
first gave Banbury a widespread reputation for 
puritanism:75 in 1632 the incident was still suffici- 
ently remembered to be made the subject of a casual 
allusion in court by the Attorney-General.7° In 
1604 it was alleged that the religious controversies 
in Banbury and the town’s discouragement of 
merrymaking had led the people from the country 
around to go to other markets.77 In 1606 the church 
was called the ‘lawless church’ because of the 
irregular manner in which the Sacrament was 
administered and the number of marriages which 
took place without banns or at prohibited times.78 
Inc. 1610 the Puritan leanings of a group of Banbury 
residents led them to destroy a number of statues 
adorning the walls of the church.79 In 1613, on the 
rumour of the murder of Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, 
by papists, the people of Banbury made barricades 
and ‘all other manner of provision’, in anticipation 
of assault.8° 

William Whateley (1583-1639), the most notable 
of Banbury’s vicars,8! was instituted in 1610, but 
had already been a ‘lecturer’ there for some years.®? 
His father was several times bailiff or mayor of 
Banbury, and in a sermon in 1628 he told his 
parishioners that he had been absent from them for 
only seven years, ‘for learning’s sake’.83 Like Brace- 
bridge he was a puritan and a writer, and a man of 
original and advanced views. While at Cambridge 


68 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1581-90, 601-2, 605; Acts of P.C. 
Jan.—Aug. 1589, 201-2; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 615-16. 
Danvers’ own removal to Leicestershire followed these 
events: F. N. Macnamara, Memorials of the Danvers 
Family, 521. 

69 B.M. Lansdowne MS. 64, ff. 43-44”. 

70 Ibid., ff. 45-467. 

71 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 241-4. 

ei Lansdowne MS. 64, ff. 43-44; E 179/163/398, 
m. 8. 

73 D.N.B. Gs Seeip23: 

75 For evidence from outside sources of Banbury’s 
puritanism see p. 8. 

76 Cobbe’s State Trials, iii, col. 539. 

77 Sta. Cha. 8/82/23; P. D. A. Harvey, ‘Where was 
Banbury Cross?’, Oxoniensia, xxxi. 101-6. 

78 E. R. C. Brinkworth, ‘Cases from the Peculiar Court 
of Banbury’, Cake & Cockhorse, i (11), 149. 

79 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 94, ff. 98-99’. For a reference to the 
event as late as 1666 see Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 157. 
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he attended the lectures of William Perkins, ‘the 
key figure in the systematization of English puritan- 
ism’,8+ and his father-in-law, George Hunt, had 
connexions with Dr. Humfrey of Magdalen College, 
Oxford:85 Whateley was thus in contact with the 
most rigorous puritans of both universities and his 
high seriousness and emphasis on preaching and 
prayer showed that he carried their principles into 
his pastoral work. Among a number of publications 
the most famous was The Bride-Bush (1619), 
which asserted that adultery or long desertion dis- 
solved a marriage, a view which he withdrew when 
challenged in the High Commission Court.®¢ 

Whateley’s churchmanship did not pass without 
criticism in Banbury. He was presented in 1607, 
before he became vicar, for failing to pray for the 
bishops, to read divine service or administer baptism, 
for preaching ‘against the ceremonies’, and for giving 
communion to those who would not kneel.87 One of 
Whateley’s curates, Ralph Taylor, who also taught 
in the free school, was charged in the Peculiar court 
with a wide range of typically puritan offences, such 
as refusal to wear vestments or to use the Prayer 
Book at all services.88 About 1613 Whateley refused 
to take any part against those presented by his 
churchwardens for sitting;89 in 1621 a further ten 
people were presented for not kneeling for com- 
munion;9° and in 1626 Whateley refused com- 
munion to his own brother, who had been presented 
for incontinence.9! He was, however, tolerant of 
the religious beliefs of others and from the town’s 
reputation and political attitude during his ministry 
it is clear that in general most of his parishioners 
were thoroughly in sympathy with him. ‘Our 
minister liveth orderly and conformably amongst 
us’ reported the churchwardens in 1619, adding 
that he preached twice every Sunday and as a result 
could not catechize the children of so large a parish. 9 
His voice and preaching style earned him the title 
of ‘the roaring boy of Banbury’ and his long-winded 
delivery was satirized by the poet Richard Corbet.% 
Whateley died in 1639, but Anthony Wood’s judge- 
ment that he ‘laid such a foundation of faction in 
that place, that it will never be easily removed’ was 
probably correct. In 1640 the town’s recorder, 
Edward Bagshaw, called in question the bishops’ 
temporal authority in a series of readings at the 
Middle Temple which the government prevented 
him from finishing ;95 and until the late 17th century, 
at least, the town was frequently divided on religious 
matters. 

Although one of the men considered as successor 


80 Letters of Fohn Chamberlain, ed. N. E. McClare 
(American Philosophical Soc., Memoirs ix), i. 410, 413. 

81 D.N.B. 

82 Par. Colln. 22-27. 

83 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 267, 279. 

84 C. Hill, ‘William Perkins and the Poor’, Puritanism and 
Revolution, 236. 

85 Ibid.; H. Scudder, Life and death of Mr. Whateley, 
prefixed to W. Whateley, Prototypes (1640). 

86 D.N.B.; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1619-23, 253. 
Oxon. Peculiars, 202. 
MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 94, ff. 100-1. 
Oxon. Peculiars, 209. 
Ibid. 215. 
Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-8, 27. 
Oxon. Peculiars, 214; Scudder, Mr. Whateley. 
Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 269; Poems of Richard Corbett, 
ed. J. A. W. Bennett and H. R. Trevor-Roper, 47. 

% Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 296 n. 

9 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1639-40, 522-4. 
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to Whateley was locally acceptable% he was not 
instituted, and the vicar appointed, John Howes, 
became in 1640 the subject of a petition to Parlia- 
ment by the inhabitants ‘touching a wicked vicar 
at Banbury that put down preaching and vexed 
those that were godly and sought it elsewhere’.97 
The specific charges brought against him were his 
refusal to read the Act for a Public Thanksgiving 
on 5 November and his slander of certain peers, and 
he was in fact imprisoned for a few days for slander- 
ing William, Lord Saye and Sele.%8 

In 1641 Banbury was described as ‘a place always 
too much encumbered with Brownists and Separa- 
tists’,99 but although an account survives of one 
conventicle which was distinguished by violent 
dislike of learning and of the church hierarchy’ it is 
impossible to judge the strength of the movement. 
In 1648 the House of Lords ordered the induction 
of Samuel Wells, a Presbyterian, who in 1641 had 
been a chaplain in Colonel Essex’s regiment in the 
Parliamentary army.? Wells was not an extremist 
and protested against the execution of Charles 1;3 
even so he was acceptable to the Commonwealth 
government and was ejected from his living in 
1662.4 He was intolerant of the Quakers, but 
evidently allowed other preachers in the parish since 
a Quaker admitted attending the ‘godliest reformed 
ministers in the town’.5 

After his ejection Wells became the leader of 
a congregation which seceded from the parish 
church and became the Presbyterian ‘Old Meeting’.§ 
Succeeding vicars were favourably disposed to the 
Presbyterians? and in 1672 the Banbury. church- 
wardens presented the clergy for failing to wear 
surplice and hood at baptism and communion, 
failure to use the catechism, to say prayers of 
absolution and for Holy Days, or to hold the 
Wednesday and Friday services required in town 
churches. School teachers were also criticized for 
failing to teach the catechism, and parishioners were 
said to take care ‘not to fall on their knees before 
their Lord and Maker or at the name of God to 
seem to bow or stand’, and to have no more esteem 
for the church ‘than if it were a barn’.8 

By 1685, however, a change had occurred, due 
perhaps partly to the disappearance of the generation 
that had known the issues and conflicts of the Civil 
War and Interregnum, partly to the retreat of 
rebellious elements from the Established Church 
to nonconformity. In 1685 the churchwardens 
reported that their vicar, John Knight, took great 
pains in reading divine service on Sundays, festival 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays; they declared that 


9° The Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley (Camd. Soc. 
Vili), 54-55. 

97 Jnl. of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ed. W. Notestein, 77. 

98 LF. iv. 108-9. Further details are in Hist. MSS. Com. 
45, Buccleugh III, 398-9. It was rumoured that he had also 
given licence for a man to marry his niece: Jnl. of Sir 
Simonds D’ Ewes, 77. 

°° Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 461 n., summarizing a rare 
pamphlet, The Brownist heresies confuted (1641). 

Ee ibid: 

2 L.F. x. 501b; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 465; D.N.B. 

3 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 436. 

4 Ibid. 465-6. 

5 Saints’ Testimony Finishing Through Sufferings (Lond. 
1655), 8, 38. 

6 See p. 112. 

7 bid. 

8 Oxon. Peculiars, 219-21. 

9 Ibid. 222. 
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most parishioners resorted to his ministry not only 
to hear sermons, but divine service also.9 When 
Jonathan Swift in 1710 mentioned the town’s con- 
tinuing zeal he may well have been referring to 
its High-Church enthusiasm, manifested earlier in 
that year in its reception of Dr. Sacheverell.1° As 
Sacheverell journeyed northwards in 1710 to take 
up a Shropshire living he was féted by his supporters 
in towns and villages: at Banbury on 3 June he 
was met by the mayor and corporation on horseback, 
and accompanied into the town by a large crowd." 
Further evidence of a High Church, Tory, party in 
Banbury was given in the struggles within the cor- 
poration which led to the forfeiture of the town’s 
charter in 1717.12 

In the 18th century vicars held the living for long 
periods and were usually resident. Benjamin 
Loveling, vicar from 1698-1717, was resident, and 
notable chiefly for his opposition to the Quakers, 
against whom he wrote several pamphlets.!3 His 
successor William Asplin was a noted theologian 
and antiquary.™ John Wardle (vicar 1738-58) had 
served as curate to two earlier vicars,!5 and Matthew 
Lamb (1758-80) and his successor John Lamb 
(1781-1815)'© were both chief burgesses and alder- 
men of the borough.!7 The latter approved the 
decision to replace the medieval church. In later 
life he held an additional cure in Northamptonshire, 
where he resided, paying Banbury’s curate £40 
with additional fees of about £98 in 1814.18 In the 
early 19th century divine service was held twice on 
Sundays and Holy Communion was administered 
Io times a year to about 50 people; prayers were 
said on Wednesdays and Fridays each week.!9 In 
1814 the curate, Thomas Lancaster, reported that 
too many people were absenting themselves from 
public worship.?° 

Lancaster was vicar from 1815 to 1849, the longest 
incumbency in the history of the parish. Although 
an outstanding exponent of rigid ‘high and dry’ 
views, much of his published work being devoted 
to attacks on contemporary liberal theology, his 
interests were primarily academic and he regarded 
the cure chiefly as a source of income. After about 
1823 he lived much of the time in Oxford and seems 
to have interfered little in Banbury church affairs; asa 
member of the corporation he is remembered chiefly 
for a ludicrous mishap during the election riots 
of 1820.71 His absenteeism, and perhaps his un- 
popularity, caused Bishop Wilberforce to intervene, 
and persuade Lancaster to exchange livings with 
the Rector of Over Worton in 1849.72 Lancaster’s 
curate J. R. Rushton (1831-41) was allowed complete 

70 J. Swift, Prose Works, ed. 'T. Scott, iv. 255; N. & Q. 
Ist ser. Vil. 310. 

1 D.N.B.; The Banb...y apes; or, The monkeys chatter- 
ing to the magpye, a letter (Lond. 1710); The reader of 
B....ry’s speech to Dr. Sach... rell (Lond. 1710). 

12) ‘See pp- 75, 80. 

3 e.g. The Spirit of Quakerism Rebuked (1703) and Plain 
Dealing of the Quakers (1703). 

LS DINGB. 

PeVviSnOxtsArchdsOxonme ms. theaqee sre 

16 Beesley (Hist. Banbury, 543) states that John was son 
of Matthew, but cf. Foster, Alumnt. 

17 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 526, 543. 

18 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 574, b 29. 

12 bid.id\ 570, di 572. 

Ibid. d 574. 

Sarah Beesley, My Life, 19. 

For a full account of Lancaster’s life see Cake & 
Cockhorse, ii (4), 57-61; D.N.B. 
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control, and played an active part not only in 
societies related to the church, but in most of 
the town’s activities; the estimated attendance at 
Holy Communion was 220-40 and at other services 
800-1,000.?3 A later curate Charles Forbes (appoin- 
ted 1845) was largely responsible for the creation 
in 1846 of South Banbury parish, of which he 
became first incumbent.”4 

William Wilson, who became vicar in 1849, was 
highly thought of by Bishop Wilberforce, and in 
Banbury he brought about a great revival of church 
work. Aided by two assistant curates he tried to 
bring the church to the poor, introducing a litany 
and sermon for them in the parish church at 9.30 
a.m.?5 He was an enthusiastic supporter of schemes 
to build Christ Church, South Banbury, and St. 
Paul’s, Neithrop, and for the latter he himself gave 
the land.2° When Bishop Wilberforce held a Lenten 
mission in Banbury in 1850 the church was full for 
nearly all the services. Wilson considered himself 
a failure with the poor even though the estimated 
average attendance figures from the reduced parish 
in 1851 were 1,300 at both morning and evening 
services. By the mid 1850s a ragged Sunday school 
had been started at Neithrop and adult classes 
were being held twice a week in the vicarage hall. 
As well as giving religious instruction in the church 
schools Wilson taught in two girls’ private schools. 
When he died in 1860 he was widely mourned, and 
even one of his most vigorous opponents admitted 
that he had been universally ‘respected and be- 
loved’.27 

His successor, Henry Back (1860-81) continued 
the improvement. By 1866 there were as many as 
60 voluntary Sunday school teachers, and because 
the congregation was increasing ‘as much as the 
very singular tenure of pews allows’, the vicar 
asked for more curates.28 Back was responsible for 
the rebuilding of the chancel?9 and for some of the 
additions to the vicarage-house. In Banbury, as 
elsewhere in the mid 19th century, it became the 
practice to hold three services each Sunday and 
to lay greater emphasis on Holy Communion; by 
1860 the Sacrament was administered twice monthly 
and on the great festivals, and the number of com- 
municants rose from c. 80 in 1860 to c. 155 in 1872. 
Morning and evening prayers were held daily, and 
on Wednesday there was a sermon. Congregations 
for the Sunday services were large, usually estimated 
to average 1,000.3? 

In 1967 the ecclesiastical parish was enlarged when 
South Banbury parish was reunited (although 
without Grimsbury) with the parish from which it 
had been taken in 1846.3! 

The first clear reference to a vicarage-house was 
in 1441; at that time the house may well have 
occupied the site of the present vicarage, for it was 

23 MS. Oxf. Dioc. b 39. It was to Rushton that Beesley 
dedicated his History of Banbury. 

24 See p. 106. 

25 B. S. Trinder, ‘Banbury’s Poor’, Cake & Cockhorse, 
ili (6), 112-14. 
; 26 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 748; Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 104, 
- 52. 

3 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 179; H.O. 129/6/163; B. S. Trinder, 
‘Banbury’s Poor’, Cake & Cockhorse, iii (6), 112-14. 

25 MS. Oxé.Dioc. d 2180, ¢. 332, 335,16 235. 

29 See p. 104. 

a0, Mio. Oxt. Dioc. d1s07c332,1e95,.01sgb- 

31 Banbury Guardian, 4 May 1967, 21 Sept. 1967; MS. 
Oxf. Dioc. c 1716. 
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separated from the churchyard by a garden of which 
the vicars had recently become lessees, paying 
a quit-rent first of 12d., later (in 1535-52) 18d. 
a year to the bishops of Lincoln and their successors 
in their Banbury property. It is possible that an 
earlier reference to the vicarage-house was made 
in 1392 when licence was given for a house and 
garden in Banbury to*be given in mortmain to the 
vicar and his successors for keeping an aniversary for 
Sir John Brancaster and his wife Margaret.33 The 
Vicarage was badly damaged during the Civil War 
and in July 1646 Parliament granted timber for 
rebuilding it.34 The present house (No. 24 Horse 
Fair)35 outwardly retains its 17th-century appear- 
ance, although in fact the rear part and the interior 
were entirely remodelled in the 19th century. The 
porch bears the initials S.W. (presumably for the 
vicar, Samuel Wells) and the date 1649, which 
probably refers to the rebuilding of the house, 
although the late Gothic doorway is a curious 
anachronism, which may be due to the re-use 
of medieval materials. The ironstone front range is 
of two stories with a semi-basement and a roof- 
garret lit by two large dormer gables. On the south 
side is an entrance porch with a room over it in the 
gabled roof, and on the north side a two-storied 
bay window with a battlemented parapet. An 
engraving of 18413¢ indicates that the building was 
either a double pile or had a rear wing, but the rear 
part has been replaced by a long rear wing in 
Victorian Gothic containing a grandiose open hall. 
The wing bears the date 1860 and an inscription on 
the stable range suggests that it was the work of 
Henry Back, who became vicar in 1860.37 Some of 
the 17th-century masonry has been re-used at the 
east end of the house. 

In 1413 five leading townsmen of Banbury were 
licensed to grant in mortmain to the prebendary 
certain properties to maintain two chaplains to 
celebrate in the chapel of St. Mary in Banbury 
parish church for the king, the bishops of Lincoln 
and Winchester, the prebendary, the grantors, and 
their nominees. The properties named were twelve 
houses, rents of 4os. a year, and } yardland 
lying in Banbury, Wickham, and Neithrop;38 by 
1441 20 tenements and plots of land in Banbury 
and free lands in the hamlets were held by the 
warden (custos) of the chantry of the Blessed Mary 
of Banbury.39 

The chantry seems to have been reorganized and 
extended as the guild of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and after the guild’s foundation there are no further 
references to the separate existence of the chantry 
or its properties.4° The guild was incorporated in 
1448. It was to be governed by a master or warden 
elected annually, and could acquire in mortmain 
property not held in chief worth roo marks a year 

32 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7; L.R. 2/189, £. 139; Valor Eccl. 
(Rec. Com.), ii. 163-5. 

33 Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 180. 

34 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 424. 

35 'The following description was written by Mr. J. M. W. 
Laithwaite. See plate facing p. 32. 

36 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, pl. xxi. 

37 Inscription on building and on stable range. 

38 Cal. Pat..1413-16, 145. 

39 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

40 A conveyance, in 1459, of lands in Grimsbury bounded 
by lands of cantaria Beate Marie de Bannebury (Hants 
R.O., 43 M. 48/81) is probably simply repeating a des- 
cription earlier than 1448. 
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or more to maintain eight poor men in the almshouse 
at Banbury and three chaplains who would celebrate 
at the altars of St. Mary in the parish church.4! The 
guild had a common seal depicting the Annuncia- 
tion, with a fleur-de-lis.42 

The guild’s endowment was augmented by 
various bequests,*3 and in 1535 its gross income was 
£58 a year;*4 by 1548 this had risen to £62 17. 4d.45 
The guild’s stipendiaries in 1535 were the master, 
who was also the guild’s chaplain (two separate 
payments of £5 16s. 8d. and £1 6s. 8d.), three other 
chaplains (£5 16s. 8d. each), two parish clerks 
(£2 13s. 4d. between them), an organ player 
(£6 10s. od.), the eight almsmen (f6 18s. 8d. 
between them, i.e. 4d. a week each), the clerk of 
the guild (£2 6s. 8d.), and the auditor (£1 6s. 8d.).4° 
Houses for the chantry priests stood in the church- 
yard.47 In 1548 the stipendiaries named were the 
three chaplains, the organist, twelve almsmen and 
almswomen, and a sexton (13s. 4d.) whose duty was 
to care for the Lady Chapel.48 The auditor in 1535 
was one of the Cope family.?9 

The guild was dissolved in 1548. Pensions of £5 
a year were allocated to the three chaplains and 
a pension of £4 a year to the organist; the senior 
chaplain was then appointed assistant curate to the 
parish at a stipend of £6 6s. 8d. a year (presumably 
instead of a pension), and provision was made to 
continue the alms to the twelve recipients as before.5° 
From 1572 the money for the assistant curate and 
for the almsmen was paid to the corporation 
of Banbury by the Crown’s receiver-general for 
Oxfordshire.5! The sum of £5 17s. 4d. (the £6 6s. 8d. 
less fees) was still being paid by the receiver-general 
of the land revenues of the Crown in Oxfordshire 
in the 19th century.5? The guild’s property, taken 
over by the Crown in 1548, was sold in four portions 
to different groups of grantees in 1549 and 1550.53 
In 1552 the grantees of two portions—George 
Owen with William Martin, and John Peryent with 
Thomas Reeve—were still responsible for paying 
their shares of the quit-rents due to the Crown as 
the successor of the bishops of Lincoln in their 
properties in Banbury.5+ Quit-rents formerly due 
from the guild’s properties were still entered as 
a single item on royal accounts in 1586,55 but do not 
reappear in a survey of 1606,5° by which date the 
properties had probably been completely broken 
ups? 

The present church of ST. MARY THE 

41 Cal. Pat. 1446-52, 152-3. For the almshouse see 
below: pp. 124-5. 

E. R. C. Brinkworth, Old Banbury, 20. 

43 Hants R. O., 43 M. 48/54; Oxon. Wills, 47-48, 80. 

44 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 163-5. 

45 Chant. Cert. 22. 

46 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 163-5. 

47 Leland, Itin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 38-40. 

48 Chant. Cert. 22, 44-45. 

49 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 163-5. 

50 Chant. Cert. 44-45, 55-56. 

51 L.R. 2/196, f. 183. For the later history of this pay- 
ment see below, p. 125. 

52 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 253. 

53 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 191-4, 407-10; 1549-51, 8-19, 374—- 
86; cf. Cart. of Med. Archives of Christ Church (O.H.S. 
xcli), 194-5. 

54 L.R. 2/1809, ff. 141%—-142. 

55 E 178/1845. 

56 LR. 2/196, ff. 180-4. 

57 A royal survey of 1552 (L.R. 2/189, f. 139%) refers to 
a piece of land in Banbury belonging to an unidentified 
guild of St. Anne, almost certainly not a Banbury guild; 
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VIRGIN replaced an earlier building of the same 
dedication in 1797.58 The old church of Banbury 
was a large, cruciform building (192 ft. long, 102 ft. 
across the transepts),59 comprising a chancel and 
nave, north and south aisles, north and south 
transepts, and a central tower. A porch gave access 
to the south aisle and there was a vestry projecting 
from the north side of the chancel. Each transept 
opened into a chapel.® 

The earliest part of the church was the nave, 
which contained plain, circular piers and rounded 
arches of the 12th century. The 13th-century north 
aisle, which contained narrow lancet windows, set 
in four groups of three, was apparently a double 
aisle.6' The south aisle dated from c. 1300,°% with 
geometrical tracery in the west and south windows; 
the parapet was pierced by quatrefoils, and at the 
south-west angle was an octagonal turret, with an 
arcade above the string course. 

The porch was built in the 14th century. The 
south transept, probably built at a much earlier 
date, was extended south and east in the 14th 
century to accommodate a chapel, notable for its 
large windows with reticulated tracery, and for 
the prominent buttresses containing niches with 
crocketed canopies; the south-east buttress rose 
high above the level of the roof and was topped by 
a crocketed pinnacle. The parapet was of flowing 
tracery pierced.® The north transept, though much 
plainer, was similar in plan to the south transept 
and was probably extended during the same period. 
The twin west windows of the north aisle and the 
great west window of the nave appear also to have 
been 14th-century work, though the latter had lost 
its original tracery by 1790. A door mentioned 
in 1706% was blocked during the 18th century. 

The chancel probably dated from the early 15th 
century. It was uniformly built with an east window 
of nine lights and six lateral windows of five lights 
each. The nave clerestory is of uncertain date, 
although the windows on the south side were of 
early-15th-century character. The clerestory over 
the south transept probably dated from the late 
15th century, and carried a battlemented parapet. 
The mid-15th-century tower was of two stages, 
with buttresses set square at the angles, and was 
topped by a battlemented parapet and eight 
crocketed pinnacles. Probably in the early 16th 
century a clerestory was built on the east side of 
the tower over the space between the tower’s 
the next entry relates to property in Banbury of the guild 
of Brailes (Warws.). 

58 The following account of the old church is based 
primarily on a number of 18th-century prints in the 
Bodleian Library (see cat. of Oxon. views). Some views 
are reproduced in Beesley, Hist. Banbury, and E. Draper 
and W. Potts, Parish Church, St. Mary’s, Banbury 
(Banbury, 1907), both of which contain architectural 
descriptions of the building. A selection of prints hangs in 
the porch of the present church. See also plate facing 
tp BINIWAdd. Miseehaz, aoe 

60 For the invocations of the chapels see above. 

61 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 157, f. 364: 18th-century reference 
to the inner north aisle. 

62 A faculty granted for the repair of Banbury church in 
1303 may have included the building of the south aisle: 
Linc. Reg. iii, f. 66. 

63 Richard Pococke’s description of the transepts and 
part of the chancel as being raised above the rest must 
refer to the south transept: Travels through England 


(Camd. Soc. 2nd. ser. xliv), 240. 
64 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. ¢ 157, ff. 335, 370. 
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eastern piers and the entrance to the chancel 
proper. Except for the vestry, the date of which is 
uncertain,®> that clerestory appears to have been 
the last major addition to the church. 

In 1610 and 1611 Richard, Lord Saye and Sele 
was presented by the churchwardens for failure 
to maintain the chancel,® but repairs had not been 
carried out by 1623. Moreover many of the monu- 
ments on the church had been removed or defaced.®7 
In August 1644 the church was used as a vantage 
point from which to attack the castle, and the 
steeple was reported to have been destroyed when 
the royalists returned the fire.°* The chancel was 
damaged also, and the cost of repairs was estimated 
at £200. Some parts of the church and tower 
were apparently pulled down at that time,7° and 
although considerable effort was made to obtain 
materials for repairs, much still remained to be 
done in 1684.7! In 1686 it was claimed that unless 
the parishioners contributed to a rate the church 
was likely to become a heap of rubbish; a church 
rate was ordered to raise £400 for the repair of the 
church, which was expended c. 1700;7? perhaps it 
was then that two ungainly flying buttresses were 
added at the west end of the nave, and a similar one 
on the north side of the church. 

As the 18th century progressed it became clear 
that major structural alterations were necessary and 
that the weight of the tower was making the crossing 
unsafe; in 1724 the pillars of the church were 
described as being ‘of too slender a manner, which 
makes them all lean awry and different ways’.”3 
Minor repairs were carried out to the west face of 
the tower c. 1760, but it was not until 1773 that the 
vestry decided to take professional advice about the 
condition of the building. Two London surveyors 
reported that the chancel, tower, and transepts 
were ‘fit to stand for ages’, but that the whole of 
the church to the west of the tower should be taken 
down and rebuilt. That advice was not taken, and 
in 1784 another surveyor, named Dalton, advised 
the rebuilding of the north-west pier of the tower and 
the filling in of the southern arches; when the work 
was done Dalton pronounced the church ‘as safe 
as St. Paul’s Cathedral’. In 1789, however, he and 
a Mr. Burton reported that the roof of the south 
aisle was dangerous and that as the tower ‘con- 
tinues to press downward and injure the adjacent 
piers’, it would be advisable to take it down and 
build a new tower at the west end of the nave.74 
Further advice was taken from the architects James 
Wyatt and S. P. Cockerell, as a result of which it 


6s A drawing of the town from the east in 1730 appears 
to show that the vestry was not there at that date: Bodl. 
Gough Maps 26, f. 40, but its architectural character was 
medieval or Tudor. 66 Oxon. Peculiars, 205, 207. 

67 Ibid. 218; The Poems of Richard Corbett, ed. J. A. W. 
Bennett and H. R. Trevor-Roper, 201-3; see above. 

68 Hist. MSS. Com. 7th Rep. App., 448. The example 
of firing on the castle from the church had already been 
set at Warwick in Aug. 1642: Hist. MSS. Com. 23, Cowper 
II, 320. 69 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey. 

7° Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 157-8, 368 n. 

71 Ibid. 158; MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 52, f. 54. 

72 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 157, f. 299; Oxon. Peculiars, 
222; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 158 states that Dr. Fell gave 
the £400. 

73 W. Stukeley, Itinerarium Curiosum (Lond. 1724), 46. 

74 Vestry minutes, cited by Beesley (Hist. Banbury, 532- 
5), and since lost. 

78 Act for taking down Banbury Church, 30 Geo. III, 
c. 72 (Bodl. copy, MS. d.d. Par. Banbury, c. 6). 


was decided to obtain an Act of Parliament to build 
an entirely new church.75 By 1793 the whole 
church had been demolished, although some of the 
masonry could only be brought down with the help 
of gunpowder. 

Richard Rawlinson noted in 1718 that there was 
a brazen altar in the little aisle between the belfry 
and the chancel.7° There was a gallery over the east 
end of the nave in 1723;77 in 1691 a ‘boys’ gallery’ 
stood in the body of the nave to the west, beyond 
which was an area free of pews known as ‘the great 
space’.78 The pulpit stood on the south side, and 
well into the body, of the nave.7? Apparently many 
of the medieval pews survived into the 18th century, 
their square-headed ends enriched with a variety of 
ornamental panels.8° John Byng in 1785 wrote that 
the church was ‘crowded with ugly pews’.*! There 
was a chancel screen of carved wood, and miscel- 
laneous articles sold off after the demolition included 
an altar-piece of oak with four marble tablets (bearing 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, and the 
Creed), an oil-painting of the royal arms, and a com- 
munion table and altar-rails, which had recently 
been restored.*? 

The font was octagonal, of the early 14th century, 
and stood in the south aisle until in 1721 it was 
removed to the west end of the church, ‘near the 
door there, between the boys’ galleries’.®3 After the 
demolition of the church it passed into private hands 
until it was restored to the church in 1895. It now 
stands in the churchyard. An organ was set up in 
a gallery at the west end in 1769** and was later 
transferred to the new church. 

In the windows were 60 coats of arms, copied 
in 1574; in 1640, however, Dugdale recorded only 
1g coats, and when Anthony Wood revisited the 
church in 1659 only about a dozen remained: Wood 
may have been wrong to attribute their destruction 
to the war, in view of the evidence for iconoclasm 
in Banbury in the early 17th century.’s The windows 
of the south chapel were given by William Cope 
(d. 1513);°° presumably he gave the glass only since 
the tracery was 14th-century. 

Almost all the monuments in the old church 
were removed or destroyed in 1790. Rawlinson 
recorded that there was an ancient raised tomb in 
the chancel, thought to have belonged to a judge, 
with the figures of a man and woman thrown from 
it by Parliamentary soldiers. There were monu- 
ments to John Knight, three times bailiff of the 
town (d. 1587),87 and to William Knight, sometime 
J.P. in Banbury (d. 1631). An elaborate monument 


76 Par. Colln. i. 21. 

77 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 157, f. 365; Beesley, Hist. 
Banbury, 154. 

78 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 157, f. 381, and attached 
plan. There seem to have been two separate ranges of 
raised seats rather than a gallery. 

79 Ibid. ff. 360-3. 

80 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 195. 

81 Torrington Diaries, ed. C. B. Andrews, 232. 

82 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Banbury, c. 6, ff. 18’—19. 

83 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 157, f. 370. 

84 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 154. 

85 Par. Colln. i. 28-29; Bodl. MS. Dugdale 11, f. 1527; 
Wood, Life and Times, i. 276-7. 

86 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 192-3. 

87 The Knight family memorials are preserved in the 
south-west vestibule of the new church, along with one 
other which commemorates John Baxter, goldsmith 
(d. 1772). 
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in the chancel was believed to belong to the Cham- 
berlayne family. William Cope, cofferer of Henry 
VII’s household, was buried in the south chapel. 
Three members of the Appletree family, Russell 
(d. 1699), Thomas (d. 1700), and his son Thomas 
(d. 1701) were buried in ‘Sir Robert Dashwood’s 
chancel’.88 Other worthies of the town included 
Robert Bentley (d. 1628) and Jacob West (d. 1684), 
both reeves, and Richard Hill, merchant (d. 1658). 
Seven dissenters are known to have been buried in 
the church, including four ministers, namely James 
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6 September 1797.9 The architect, Samuel Pepys 
Cockerell, designed a classical building, com- 
prising a large nave (go ft. square) with twelve 
Ionic columns, eight of which formed an octagon 
supporting a shallow domed roof. Galleries sur- 
rounded the nave on all four sides, the eastern 
gallery carrying an organ which towered above the 
entrance to a small, rectangular chancel. At the 
west end was a columned portico above which rose 
a circular tower.°' The foundations of the new 
church were built with selected stones from the 
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Sutton (d. 1674), his son-in-law Samuel Statham 
(d. 1685), Robert Stogden (d. 1696), and Nathaniel 
Lawrence (d. 1708). Also commemorated was 
Captain William Danvers, son of John Danvers of 
Culworth (Northants.), who was killed in 1643 in 
the king’s service. A recumbent figure of an ecclesias- 
tic lay in the chancel. On the destruction of the 
church the figure was purchased by William Arne, 
parish clerk, and later placed on his grave. It is 
preserved, in mutilated condition, in the church- 
yard.°° 

The present church was built on the site of 
the old church and opened for divine service on 

88 ‘This name, used by Rawlinson (Bodl. MS. Rawl. B 
420 B, f. 35) denotes the south aisle, where Sir Robert 
Dashwood held a pew: MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 157, 
fh 4. 

89 Full inscriptions are printed in Par. Colln. i. 21-30 
and E. Draper and W. Potts, The Parish Church, St. 
Mary’s, Banbury, 67-80. 

90 'The church is described in E. Draper and W. Potts, 
The Parish Church, St. Mary’s, Banbury. Details of its 
erection are scattered in documents relating to the work 
of the Banbury Church Building Trustees: Bodl. MS. d.d. 
Par. Banbury, c 6-10, e 1-12, e 14, b 2, f 1-2. 
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20 25 metres 
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old church and most of the masonry was Lias 
Marlstone, known locally as Hornton stone.9? The 
whole of the work was supervised closely by trustees 
appointed by an Act of 1790, and despite unexpec- 
tedly high costs and many difficulties with contrac- 
tors the church was completed by 1822. 

S. P. Cockerell’s design was not carried out in its 
entirety: at the time of the opening service work on 
the portico and tower had been brought to a halt, 
and the tower was given a temporary thatch, which 
gave constant trouble, until work on both portico 
and tower was resumed in 1818 under the super- 
vision of C. R. Cockerell. The fractured architrave 

9t Beesley thought the architect was C. R. Cockerell, 
son of S. P. Cockerell, presumably because his name is 
inscribed on the tower below the balustrade; C. R. was 
responsible for redesigning the portico and tower, and 
from May 1818 seems to have been responsible for super- 
vising the completion of both: Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. 
Banbury, c 6, f. 163%. For an aquatint dated 1796 showing 
S.P. Cockerell’s projected tower and portico see plate facing 

. IOL. 
Poe Most of the contracts are preserved: Bodl. MS. d.d. 


Par. Banbury, c. 10. The contractors for the masonry were 
Messrs. Townsend & Weston of Oxford. 
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of the great western door was also repaired at this 
time.% 

The church contained two survivals of the old 
church, the organ, which had been remodelled by 
Messrs. Byfield and Co., and an oil-painting of the 
Dead Christ, which formed the altar-piece of the 
new church.%t The original plan for the new 
church had provided for 2,000 seats but by 1841 
there were seats for a further 300.9 The walls 
were whitewashed and the columns of red Warwick- 
shire sandstone were covered with oil-paint.%® In 
1841 the church was lighted by gas.97 

In 1858, at the instigation of the vicar, the eastern 
gallery was pulled down and the organ divided and 
placed on either side of the chancel arch.% During 
the incumbency of Revd. Henry Back (1860-81) 
further alterations costing more than £8,000 were 
carried out. In 1864, under the direction of 
Arthur Blomfield and at the expense of Miss Wyatt 
of Banbury, the nave was richly painted by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne of London. With the 
consent of the owners the original high box pews 
of Norway oak were lowered; the three-decker 
pulpit, which had stood on the south side of the 
chancel arch, was replaced by a temporary one on 
the north. The rest of Blomfield’s plan was delayed, 
through lack of funds, until 1873, when a faculty 
was granted for the reconstruction of the chancel.% 
The old chancel arch was removed, and a new and 
higher roof built connecting with that of the nave; 
an apse was created at the east end within the exist- 
ing walls, and more space provided in the chancel 
by bringing the choir out into the nave, inside a low, 
stone enclosure. New altar-rails and choir stalls in 
carved oak were provided, and the organ was once 
more enlarged and placed in its present position in 
a chamber on the north side of the chancel.! The 
new chancel was opened in October 1874, and later 
the chancel floor was raised and the present 
tessellated pavement put down; the decorations 
were completed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & 
Bayne in 1876. The upper section of the apse 
represents, on a gold ground, the Lord Enthroned 
in Majesty, surrounded by the four and twenty 
elders. In the three lower sections of the apse are 
life-size paintings of the twelve Apostles, also on 
a gold ground, and on the ceiling is the Sacred 
Name in Greek characters, encircled with rays of 

old. 

3 Before 1881 the original white-frosted glass had 
been replaced by stained glass in all the windows.? 
Extensive restoration of the stone-work and roof- 
timbers was carried out in 1907, and at the same time 
the interior of the nave was cleaned and recoloured, 
strictly following the original scheme. The chancel 


93 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Banbury, c 6; ibid. c 10(o). 
Messrs. Pain & Bartlett of Banbury were contractors for 
the completion of the church. For a drawing of the new 
church see plate facing p. 101. 

9* Removed to its present position on the east wall of the 
nave when the chancel was rebuilt; an inscription on 
the back, recording its presentation in 1817 by Paynton 
Pigott, whose family were impropriators of Banbury in the 
18th century, supports a tradition that it was an altar-piece 
in the old church. 

95 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 554. 

9° For a lithograph of the interior before reconstruction 
see plate facing p. 100. 

97 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 554. 

98 'The organ builders were Bryceson of London. 

99 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1714. 


decorations were restored in 1932. In 1948 a chapel 
on the south side of the church, designed by Messrs. 
Rogers & Surman of Oxford, was dedicated in 
honour of the Resurrection, thus perpetuating the 
name of one of the chapels of the old church. There 
is a Lady Chapel on the north side of the church.+ 
In 1960 the whole interior was again redecorated, 
and the previous colour scheme was considerably 
altered.5 

The carved oak pulpit designed by Blomfield, 
was presented by 1885 by Arthur Field in memory 
of his father. The square white font, inlaid with 
marble, was given by the Revd. H. Back’s sister, 
and the brass eagle lectern by Messrs. Davis, the 
builders of the reconstructed chance]. Other gifts 
included a pair of iron candelabra designed by Sir A. 
Blomfield in memory of the Revd. Henry Back 
(1892), an electro-gilt altar cross (1894), and 
wrought-iron choir gates (1902). 

Two marble monuments to members of the Pigott 
family were removed from the chancel at the time 
of its reconstruction and placed in the nave. One 
of them commemorates Ann Dolly, daughter of 
Paynton Pigott and wife of Bernard Brocas (d. 
1824), the other, Francis Pigott, impropriator of 
Banbury (d. 1790), and others. There are memorials 
to Revd. Henry Back (d. 1891) and. Revd. Charles 
Fleetwood Porter (d. 1914), and to two considerable 
benefactors of the parish, Stephen Cooke (d. 1885) 
and John Brownsill (d. 1848). On the west wall is 
a tablet in memory of 17 men killed in the Boer War, 
and the dead of the two World Wars are com- 
memorated on tablets in the chapel of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

The oldest piece among the church plate is an 
Elizabethan chalice and paten, dated 1575. There is 
a pair of silver chalices of 1614, and a chalice of 
1618. Two fine silver tankards dated 1723 were 
given by Sir Monnoux Cope, M.P. for Banbury, 
and there is a silver paten of 1737.7 There is some 
modern plate. 

The date of the installation of the first bells at 
Banbury is not known, although money for bells 
was given in 1478,8 and a great bell, or tenor, was 
recast in 1594, implying that a ring existed at that 
time. According to Richard Rawlinson Bishop Fell 
(d. 1686) gave six bells to the church, and at its 
demolition the old tower contained six bells, four of 
which dated from the 1660s and two from the 18th 
century; all had been cast by members of the Bagley 
family. These were rehung in the new tower in 
1820 with two smaller bells made by John Briant. 
In 1897 a new clock, with three new bells for its 
chimes was placed in the tower in commemoration 
of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and at 


1 The alterations to the organ were carried out by 
Messrs. Walker of London. 

2 The glass, executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & 
Bayne, is described in E. Draper and W. Potts, The Parish 
Church, St. Mary’s, Banbury, 12-20. 

3 Ibid. 35. 

4 A discarded design for the Lady Chapel by H. S. 
Rogers (1946) is in the parish chest. 

5 For photographs and a description of the earlier 
decorations see E. Draper and W. Potts, The Parish 
Church, St. Mary’s, Banbury, frontispiece, 50. 

6 Oxf. Diocesan Calendar (1893), 198. 

7 Evans, Ch. Plate, 12-14. 

8 Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/54: will of William Saunders, 
the elder. 
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the same time the bells were retuned and overhauled. 
In 1929 all the bells were recast into the present ring 
of ten and two additional semi-tone bells; the original 
inscriptions were preserved.? 

Until the 19th century a house given for the 
repair of the church!?® and known as the church 
house stood in the churchyard. Whether or not it 
was used for parochial purposes is not known; it 
was at one time used as a school!! and in 1825 was 
being used as a plush factory.!2 It was possibly the 
building shown beyond the church in south views 
of both churches,’ and may have been the same 
building referred to by Leland c. 1540 as ‘houses 
for the chantry priests’, and in 1554 as the 
“church house’.!4 On the initiative of Canon Porter, 
Vicar of Banbury (1881-1905), and with the help of 
a bequest of £3,000 by Mrs. Back, widow of the 
former vicar, a new church house was built in 1904; 
it was designed by W. E. Mills and opened in 1905.15 
It is of Hornton Stone, late gothic in style, with 
a large south-facing oriel lighting the first floor. 
Until it was built the Church of England lacked 
a public hall such as was provided by a number of 
the dissenting congregations. 

By 1603 several other properties had been given 
for the repair of the church: one parcel of land in 
Neithrop fields, three parcels of arable land, and 
one of meadow in Calthorpe fields, and nine bur- 
gages in Banbury (excluding the church house). The 
Banbury Church-building Act of 1790 authorized 
the corporation to sell the property given for the 
repair of the church which at that date consisted of 
the Flying Horse Inn, 11 other tenements, 2 pieces 
of land in Wickham, one piece of land in Neithrop, 
and rights of common belonging to the 12 tenements. 
The church house was not sold at that time as it was 
not known whether it had been given for the repair 
of the church or for a school.'¢ 

In 1852 a chapel of ease ‘for the spiritual good 
of the poor of Neithrop’,!7 was begun at Neithrop. 
The vicar, who purchased the land for the building, 
felt that the shortage of free seats in the parish 
church was keeping the Neithrop parishioners from 
services. Free accommodation for the poor through- 
out the nave and aisle of the new chapel was the 
condition of a grant of £230 from the Incorporated 
Church Building Society.!8 In 1860 the estimated 
congregation at the ordinary services was c. 300; 
there were two services with sermons on Sundays, 
and evening prayers with sermon on Fridays. The 
Sacrament was administered once a month.?9 


9° Ch. Bells Oxon. i. 30-35. 
° rath Rep. Com. Char. 167. 
BUN Pp. 120; 
12 rath Rep. Com. Char. 167. 
13 e.g. plates facing pp. 100, 101. 
4 Leland, Itin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 39; Cal. Corpn. 
Accts. iii, p. 1. 

1s E. Draper and W. Potts, The Parish Church, St. 
Mary’s, Banbury, 48-49. For Mills see Builder, xcviii 
(1910), 469. 

16 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 249; 12th Rep. Com. Char. 
167. 

17 Stacey, Tradition and Change, 65. 

18 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 748; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1860). 

19 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 180. 

eeNibid..¢ 748; Bodl. MS. Top, Oxon. c 104, f: 52; 
Builder, xi (1853), 71. The firm of Claridge, under various 
names, appears in Rusher’s Banbury Dir. in the period 
1853-96. 

atbinc. Reg. 1, f. 214. 

22 V.C.H. Oxon. ii. 150-2; for the Trinitarians see Dom. 
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The chapel of ST. PAUL, Neithrop was designed 
by Benjamin Ferrey and built by Claridge of Ban- 
bury; it was opened in 1853.2° It comprises nave, 
chancel, north aisle, and south porch. There is 
a turret with one bell over the western entrance. 
The detail is Early English. 

A chapel in Banbury dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity was in use in 1298, when it was reported to 
be unconsecrated.?! It may have belonged to the 
order of Trinitarian friars, which had recently 
founded a house in Oxford.2? In 1312 an indulgence 
was granted for repairs or construction at the 
chapel, and in 1320 an indulgence was granted to 
all those contributing to the chapel’s fabric or light.?3 
Leland describes it as being ‘in the middle of the 
town’,?4 and it probably stood on the north side 
either of Butcher Row or of High Street near its east 
end. In 1441 tenements and waste ground in Cook- 
row or Shoprow were described as next to ‘the 
chapel’,?5 and in 1556 a shop in High Street was 
adjoined by Trinity chapel to the south and another 
property to the east, suggesting that the chapel 
occupied a corner or projecting site.26 Alfred 
Beesley, writing in 1841, suggested that Trinity 
Chapel occupied the site of the White Horse inn, 
also on the north side of High Street but further 
west.27 References to the chapel are few and many 
are open to doubt since by at least the late 15th 
century there was an altar or chapel of the Trinity 
in Banbury church.?8 A bequest of 6s. 8d. in 1506 
‘for making of the chapel of the Holy Trinity’ 
probably refers to the separate chapel and probably 
to its repair.29 By 1549 it was held by the Crown, 
presumably because it was classed as a free chapel 
under the Act dissolving such chapels in 1545,3° 
and was granted with other Banbury property to 
Thomas Hawkins alias Fisher of Warwick.3! 

Another chapel, of unknown origin, and dedicated 
to St. Sunday, stood in Church Passage.3? There 
were also private chapels at the castle and Wickham 
Park.33 

The ecclesiastical parish of South Banbury was 
constituted out of the parish of Banbury in 1846 
under provisions laid down by Parliament for the 
better spiritual care of populous parishes. It was 
claimed that the provisions for public worship and 
pastoral superintendence in the large and populous 
parish of Banbury had been insufficient for some 
time. Moreover the parish church was failing with 
poorer people because nearly all the pews were 
private property and let at a very high rent; the 


D. Knowles, The Religious Orders in England, i. 201-2. 

Zinc. Resy 11) £229) s iv, 0. 23%. 

24 Leland, Jtin. ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 38-40. 

25 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

26 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3563; the tenement to the east 
of the shop is said to belong to Richard Wise, and is 
probably that described in 1510 as lying to the north of 
Trinity Chapel and as having been acquired by Richard 
Wise: Hants R.O., 43 M. 48/59. This same tenement may 
possibly be that described in a survey of 1552 as ‘iuxta le 
Breade Crosse’ and as occupied by John Wyse: L.R. 2/189, 
1s TENG 

Pei spelen Hist. Banbury, 158 and pl. xix. 

28 Referred to in 1478 and 1492 in the wills of William 
Saunders the elder and the younger: Hants R.O., 43 M. 
48/54; Some Oxon. Wills (O.R.S. xxxix), 47-48. 

29 Some Oxon. Wills (O.R.S. xxxix), 87. 

30 3 Hen. VIII, c. 4. 

31 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 189-90. 

SZE CCID oss 

33 See pp. 40, 48. 
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nonconformist chapels, where sittings were more 
easily obtained, were considered ‘great temptations 
to keep many away from the church’.3+ The new 
parish was in the diocese of Oxford and included 
land both in Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire. 
The patronage was vested in the Bishop of Oxford; 
the living, at first a perpetual curacy, was decreed 
a vicarage in 1866.35 There was no church until 
1853. 

The incumbent was granted all tithes arising 
within the new parish which had previously be- 
longed to the Vicar of Banbury, and 4 a. of glebe, 
called Upper White Hill. In 1853 a vicarage-house 
was provided. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
agreed to pay the incumbent {100 a year and when 
a church had been built a further £50. In 1888 James 
Cadbury granted a small piece of land called Little 
Piece in the parish to form part of the endowment. 
Further small benefactions for the vicarage were 
made to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1895 
and 1932.36 In 1937 c. } a. of glebe was sold to the 
Oxfordshire County Council,37 and in 1947 the 
vicar requested permission to sell a further 2 a.38 
The value of the living in 1940 was £389. After 
1947 the stipend was increased by £50 a year under 
various schemes.39 The net benefice in 1963 was 
£899.*° In 1961 a new parsonage was purchased.*! 

In 1852 the parish was said to be very poor and 
the parishioners mostly operatives in factories, 
foundries, and breweries, and small tradesmen. In 
1939 it was said to be ‘extremely poor and very 
exacting’,4? and even in more recent times the 
congregation of South Banbury remained mainly 
artisan, those in the parish of a higher occupational 
status preferring to go to St. Mary’s, Banbury.*3 

Charles Forbes, M.A. (1846-69), the first incum- 
bent, resided, and was provided with an assistant 
curate; by 1860, there were two curates, one of 
whom was master at a school in Banbury.*+ Forbes 
worked very hard for the erection of the parish 
church,*5 of which the foundation stone was laid in 
1851. The size of congregations increased steadily 
and Sunday schools were founded.4® Forbes stressed 
the debt he owed to his ‘excellent and most con- 
scientious churchwardens’.47 

In 1857 the average size of the congregation was 
500, and in 1860 600. Forbes did not consider this 
to be a fair proportion of the parish and was worried 
by the large number of dissenters;#8 many parish- 
ioners continued to go to St. Mary’s church and 
others did not come in from the outlying parts.49 
The number of people attending Holy Communion 
in 1857 was 60 for the great festivals, 50 on 
other occasions;5° in 1869 the figures were 80-90 


34 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. South Banbury b 6, f. 1: a letter 
from Charles Forbes to Lord Saye and Sele appealing for 
money to build a church in South Banbury. 

35 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 746, ff. 118.121; c 1716; c 1717. 

36 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. South Banbury c 30. 

37 Tbid. 

38 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1716; c 1717. 

39 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. South Banbury c 17. 

49 Crockford. 

41 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. South Banbury c 17. 

42 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1716; ¢ 1717. 

43 Stacey, Tradition and Change, 65. 

44 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 180. 

#8 See Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. South Banbury b 6, f. 1. 
See p. 122. 

47 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 179. 
48 Ibid. d 179; d 180. 


49 Ibid. c 335. 


and 60~70.5! When the church was first opened 
the Sacrament was administered once a month and 
on the great festivals. There were two services 
with sermons on Sunday and morning prayers 
on Wednesday and Friday. The children were 
catechized in school except during Lent and then 
in church.52 There was an adult evening school in 
1866 but this had ceased by 1869.53 Robert Guinness, 
M.A. (1869-74) increased the number of services 
to three full ones on Sundays and weekly com- 
munion. There were 172 communicants on Easter 
Day 1871. Guinness not only held Sunday school 
classes but held a class for about 12 people in his 
own house on Sunday afternoons.5+ His successor 
John Spitall (1874-83) gave two cottage lectures, 
three Bible classes a week, and confirmation classes.55 
By 1917 the number of Communion services had 
increased to two each Sunday, and there were 182 
communicants on Easter Day.5® In 1945, however, 
the vicar complained of the poor attendance at the 
parish Communion’? and the number of com- 
municants fell steadily in the 1950s. 

The vicars were assisted by curates throughout 
the 19th and early 2oth century. In 1952 ‘Church 
Cottage’ next-door to the church was bought by the 
parish under the terms of the former owner’s will, as 
a house for a retired assistant priest. After about 
1957, however, no priest could be found to accept it 
and the house was sold in 1962.58 

The chief problem for the vicars of South Ban- 
bury in the late 19th century was the service of the 
rapidly increasing population of Grimsbury, but 
this was solved in 1890 by the opening of a chapel 
of ease there. In 1921 the parish was reduced in 
size by the creation of Grimsbury parish? and, as 
congregations decreased, the necessity for main- 
taining two churches so close together as South 
Banbury and St. Mary’s was questioned. In 1967 
the parish of South Banbury was amalgamated once 
more with Banbury, and the church was closed.® 

CHRIST CHURCH, South Banbury, erected in 
1853, was designed by Benjamin Ferrey and built by 
Joseph Hope of Oxford. It is built in the Decorated 
style in Bletchingdon stone with freestone dressings. 
It comprises a chancel, nave of four bays, aisles, 
a sacristy, a Lady Chapel at the east end of the 
south aisle, and a south porch; a tower on the north 
side was built in 1880, to Ferrey’s original design, by 
Franklin of Deddington.®! Small galleries run across 
the west end. Originally there were seats for c. 
gs50 people;®? by 1953 this had been reduced to 
700.%3 

Extensive renovation®+ was carried out in 1888, 
including the erection of a Caen stone reredos, the 


50 Tbid. d 179. 

52 Ibid. d 179; d 180. 

53 Ibid. c 335; c 338. 

54 Ibid. c 338. 55 Ibid. c 341. 
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57 Ibid. d 15. 

58 Tbid. c 29, ¢ 17. 

59 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2297; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939). 

60 Banbury Guardian, 4 May 1967, 21 Sept. 1967; MS. 
Oxf. Dioc. c 1716: Order in Council. 
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xxxix (1880), 543. 

62 Billing, Dir. Oxon. (1854); P.O. Dir. Oxon. (1869); 
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gift of the vicar, Charles Graham-Jones (1883-96), 
the retiling of the floor, and the addition of an oak 
chancel screen and stained-glass windows. The 
next vicar, F, M. Burton (1896-1915), was largely 
responsible for the furnishing of the Lady Chapel.¢s 

The stained-glass east window was erected in 
memory of the Prince Consort. There are also 
memorial windows to Charles Forbes (vicar, 1846- 
69), and to a curate, J. D. Fisher. Another window 
was designed by Martin Dunn of West Bromwich 
in 1931. 

In 1913 a new clergy vestry designed by Talbot 
Brown of Wellingborough, and new oak choir and 
clergy stalls were added. A sacrist bell was placed 
in the chancel in 1938 as a memorial to Humphrey 
Mead, vicar 1921-38. The memorial chapel under 
the gallery in the north-west corner of the church 
was made in 1948.% Electric light replaced the earlier 
gas lighting in 1903. In 1952 overhead gas heaters 
were installed in place of the earlier Gurney stoves 
and electric heating.®7 

The first organ, built by Jones of Kensington, 
was paid for by public subscription to commemorate 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee. In 1918 a new American 
organ was given to the church.® 

In 1884 a large Sunday school and parish room 
was built opposite the church.® A calvary was 
erected outside the church in 1917 as a war 
memorial.7 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. Although in 1590 the 
Puritan Thomas Bracebridge expressed exaggerated 
fears about the strength of the papists in Banbury 
only one recusant is recorded as having been pre- 
sented in the 16th and 17th centuries, and he was 
‘a notorious drunkard’.7! None of the recusants 
imprisoned in the castle from time to time after 
1589 appears to have been an inhabitant of Ban- 
bury.7? In 1739 there were said to be g or Io papist 
families in Banbury, all very poor,73 and only 7 
Catholics were returned in 1767.74 Until 1806 
Banbury Catholics attended services at the chapel 
of Warkworth Castle (Northants.),75 whose priest 
occasionally visited Banbury.76 When the castle 
was demolished in 1806, a chapel was opened at 
Overthorpe (Northants.). The priest there, the 
French émigré Father Peter Hersent, who had 
lived in Banbury for about a year in 1803-4, 
conceived the idea of a Roman Catholic church 
in Banbury itself. The idea was taken up with 
enthusiasm by Father Joseph Fox who became 
Hersent’s assistant in 1830. In 1830 land was bought 
in South Bar Street, and in 1838 St. John’s 
church was opened there.7” 

There was, however, a tradition of anti-Catho- 
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7% Oxon. Peculiars, 200. 
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licism in Banbury; the opening of St. John’s was 
greeted by the publication of a pamphlet entitled 
The Abominations of Popery Displayed7® and the 
first priest, Dr. William Tandy (1836-64), was soon 
involved in an acrimonious dispute with George 
Harris, a Wesleyan, about Catholic doctrine, 
particularly the veneration of the saints.79 In 1856 
feelings were further aroused by the visit, at the 
invitation of the Independent minister, of the 
‘furious fanatic’ Alessandro Gavazzi, a lapsed 
Catholic.° The number of Roman Catholics rose 
steadily :8' in 1851 250 people attended Mass on 
census day,82 and in 1864 the priest, Dr. J. H. 
Souter, estimated the average attendance as 353.%3 
By c. 1950, the Roman Catholic church was the 
third largest Christian body in Banbury in terms of 
adherents, the second largest in terms of active 
church members.§+ 

The church of ST. JOHN®5 was designed and 
erected by Messrs. Derrick and Hickman of Oxford 
in 1835-8.8 Freestone was provided by John, Earl 
of Shrewsbury, from the Heyford Park quarries.87 
The church consists of an embattled chancel with 
decorated windows, an aisleless nave, and a west 
tower above a porch; inside there is a western 
gallery, a short sanctuary, and a plaster vault. The 
west front is decorated with three canopied niches, 
containing statues carved by George Atree in 1881. 
The tower originally had somewhat oversized 
pinnacles which were removed because they were 
thought to rock in high winds. The church contains 
seats for 350 people and in 1851 more than half of 
them were free.88 In 1921 the sanctuary was enlarged 
and later the organ was moved there from the 
gallery at the west end of the nave. In 1926 the 
crypt was transformed into a men’s club room. The 
original church clock, made by W. Allam of London 
in 1762, the gift of John, Earl of Shrewsbury, was 
replaced in 1933. Electric light was installed in the 
1920s. The Bath stone altar dates from the 1930s; its 
central support is a Crucifixion, which may have 
come from the old parish church. In the sanctuary 
is a monumental brass to Father Peter Hersent 
(d. 1833), depicting a priest holding a chalice. The 
architect Augustus Pugin, a friend of Dr. Tandy, is 
thought to have designed the adjoining presbytery 
(built in 1839) and the first Catholic schools: no 
contemporary evidence has been found but the 
tradition is plausible on grounds of style. 

The church of ST. JOSEPH THE WORKER 
in Edmunds Road, was opened as a chapel of ease 
for St. John’s in 1965; in 1968 it became the centre 
of a separate parish. The church was designed by 
a local architect, Mr. P. Lucas.°? 

In 1847 Dr. Tandy founded in Banbury a com- 
munity of the Sisters of Charity of St. Paul to help 


79 For alist of the pamphlets written during this dispute, 
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in the parish, teaching the children® and visiting 
the sick and poor. The new community grew 
rapidly, and in 1849 the old Priory of St. John was 
purchased as a home for it. Here the mother house 
of the community remained until it moved to Selly 
Park, Birmingham, in 1864. Some sisters, however, 
stayed in the Priory to run the school there and 
help in the work of the parish.%! 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. Separatist 
tendencies were to be found in the town even before 
the Civil War9? and they were not quelled by the 
installation of the Presbyterian Samuel Wells as 
vicar in 1648. Quaker missionaries established the 
Banbury Meeting in the 1650s and attracted a 
number of prominent Banburians, some of them 
at least coming from strongly puritan backgrounds. 

Wells, ejected from his vicarage in 1662, sub- 
sequently became pastor of a Presbyterian con- 
gregation which enjoyed considerable support. 
Relations between this congregation and the parish 
church were apparently quite cordial in the late 
17th century and during the whole of the 18th. In 
the early 18th century the Presbyterians seem mostly 
to have been people of substance, and the Cobb 
family, prominent in the local weaving industry 
from about 1688, were closely connected with the 
congregation from its earliest days. In 1738 the 
vicar thought that there were about 60 families of 
dissenters,°3 but this was certainly an under- 
estimate, for between 1700 and 1740 Ao families of 
Quakers alone appear in the registers. Links with 
dissenting congregations in the surrounding country- 
side were strong, and probably the 600 hearers 
recorded at the Presbyterian meeting in 1715% 
included many from outside Banbury. Baptists and 
possibly some Independents from Banbury in the 
18th century attended meetings outside the town 
at such places as Middleton Cheney (Northants.) 
and Hook Norton. 

All available evidence suggests that the Evange- 
lical Revival was late in affecting Banbury. It was 
not until 1784 that John Wesley first preached in 
the town, and his visit was probably occasioned by 
the settlement in Banbury of a member of the 
Foundery society from London. In 1791 the first 
Wesleyan society in Banbury was formed, and in 
1793 it was made the centre of a circuit. 

In 1787, three years after Wesley’s visit, a group 
of dissenters began to meet in the cock loft of the 
Star Inn. Their relations with the Wesleyans were 
stormy, and they disdained both the Established 
Church and the Presbyterians. The congregation 
was prone to secessions, and from it evolved no 
less than four of Banbury’s 1gth-century dissenting 
churches: the Independent (or Congregationalist) 
congregation which met in Church Passage and 
later in South Bar, the Bridge Street Particular 
Baptists, and the Calvinistic Baptists of West Bar 
(and later of the Ebenezer Chapel) and South Bar. 
Signs of revival were also to be found among the 
existing denominations, which had both been 
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somewhat quiescent in the mid 18th century. There 
was a marked quickening of activity among the 
Quakers in the 1790s, and the Presbyterian con- 
gregation, by then gradually adopting Unitarian 
views, rapidly gained in influence and prestige in 
the early rgth century. 

By 1851 the dissenting churches in Banbury 
taken together attracted rather more people than 
the parish church. The Wesleyans were by far the 
strongest of the individual denominations, though 
the Bridge Street Baptists and the Unitarians both 
had congregations of over 200 adults.%5 It was the 
period when dissenting influence was at its height 
in Banbury. Dissenters usually had a majority on 
the borough council, they possessed their own 
charitable and educational organizations, and won 
victories over the Established Church on such 
matters as church rates. In politics Dissenters 
were by no means united. Many prominent Wes- 
leyans were Conservatives, the Unitarians were 
closely identified with the Liberal élite which was 
predominant in the town from the 1830s until 
1860, and the radicals of the late 1850s drew much 
of their strength from the Bridge Street Baptist 
congregation.°° 

It appears that only the Wesleyans had any con- 
siderable following among the poorest classes,97 and 
certainly the leaders of all of the nonconformist 
denominations, including the Wesleyans, came from 
among the wealthiest shopkeepers and tradesmen. 
Of the town’s chief manufacturers and bankers, 
the Gilletts were Quakers, the Cobbs Unitarians, the 
Cubitts Baptists, the Baughens Independents, the 
Samuelsons Unitarians, and William Edmunds of 
Hunt Edmunds Brewery a Wesleyan. The wealth 
of the congregations was reflected in the number and 
the style of the chapels and schools built in the 
1850s and 1860s. Of the denominations represented 
in the 1851 census only the Primitive Methodists 
retained a reputation as a working class church, and 
they were always one of the town’s weakest de- 
nominations. The founding of a number of missions 
in the poorest parts of Banbury in the late 19th 
century, some of them interdenominational, some 
of them sponsored by particular churches, indicates 
a growing awareness among Nonconformists of 
their failure to attract members of the working 
class. 

The various Methodist secessionist movements 
had little effect in Banbury. Alexander Kilham’s 
Methodist New Connexion had some initial support 
in the town, but no separate society was established. 
When the Primitive Methodists came to Banbury 
in 1836 they appeared as a separate denomination, 
and there was no split among the local Wesleyans. 
The Wesleyan Reformers had some following in 
the 1850s, but Deddington not Banbury became 
the centre of the local Wesleyan Reform Union 
circuit, and the small Banbury society had only 
a short life. 

As elsewhere, congregations declined in the 2oth 
century, though in many cases church membership 
remained at a relatively high level. Most of the more 
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important denominations established in Britain since 
1851 have secured some adherents in Banbury. In 
addition to the denominations specified below, 
Pentecostalists and Mormons met in the town in the 
20th century. Although some of the newer deno- 
minations gained congregations larger than those 
of the established denominations they have not for 
the most part secured the recognition in local 
society which is generally accorded the older 
churches. The Nonconformist churches in general 
and the Methodists in particular have remained 
important in the network of voluntary associations 
in Banbury.% A religious census in 1968 suggested 
that since 1851 the strength of the older denomina- 
tions relative to that of the Church of England has 
diminished, but the proliferation of smaller sects 
has made the relative strength of Nonconformity 
as a whole almost the same as in 1851.99 


Quakers. Banbury was the first town in Oxford- 
shire, after Oxford itself, to be affected by Quaker 
ideas and it soon became the Quakers’ most impor- 
tant centre in the county. In 1654 two pioneer 
Quakers from Westmorland, John Camm and John 
Audland, who later became famous for their 
ministry in the north and west of England, passed 
through the town on their way from London to 
Bristol. They held meetings at ‘a place called the 
Castle adjoining Banbury’ and at Hardwick House.' 
They were entertained by Edward Vivers, a cloth 
merchant,? who later, with his wife, led the Quaker 
group in the town. He was descended from Richard 
Vivers, twice mayor of Banbury, a rebel against 
church discipline under James I.3 

In 1655 Anne Audland and Mabel Camm, the 
wives of the previous visitors, accompanied by 
Thomas Robinson, stayed at the ‘Lion’, were wel- 
comed by Edward Vivers, and apparently made 
many converts.4 Anne Audland, who heads the 
record of ‘Sufferings of the Friends in Oxfordshire’, 
was soon after imprisoned for interrupting a service 
at the parish church. The Camms’ servant, Jane 
Waugh, was also imprisoned after she had ‘preached 
against deceit’ in the market-place.s The women’s 
example inspired Nathaniel Weston, a Banbury 
man, and Sarah Tims of Mollington: Weston was 
imprisoned for refusing to take an oath, and Sarah 
Tims for publicly admonishing the vicar to fear the 
Lord.6 Numbers of Friends from many parts of 
England? were in Banbury and feeling ran high; 
when Margaret Vivers ‘spoke’ in church after the 
vicar’s sermon she was dragged to the gaoler’s 
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house by a jeering crowd, on the vicar’s orders. 
When two other Banbury women reproved the vices 
of the mayor and magistrates they were at once 
imprisoned.’ 

Richard Farnsworth, the most important Quaker 
leader in the north of England after Fox himself, was 
imprisoned in Banbury for his activities; so anxious 
were the magistrates to be rid of him, that they 
offered him his freedom if he would pay his gaol 
fees and leave at once, but he refused to do so and 
preached from gaol through a grating. Other 
visitors published a series of polemical pamphlets, 
mostly written in Banbury and printed in 1655, 
which attacked not only the magistrates and judge, 
but the puritan vicar, Samuel Wells, for inciting 
violent persecution." 

Throughout 1655 Quakers in the town under the 
leadership of Edward Vivers and James Wagstaffe 
met regularly in private houses.!! Quakers from 
neighbouring villages, including influential men 
such as Bray Doyley of Adderbury, also attended, 
despite the efforts of the borough officers to prevent 
them by confiscating their horses.!2 In 1656 a num- 
ber of Friends had their goods distrained on or were 
imprisoned for refusing to pay rates for the repair 
of the parish church. Imprisonments for refusing 
to take oaths continued, and so did the visits of 
Friends to ‘speak’ to the vicar or to his congrega- 
tion.13 A bitter attack by William, Lord Saye and 
Sele, in a pamphlet in which he singled out ‘that 
prating woman Anne Audland’, produced a reply 
by Bray Doyley which may have been written by 
Banbury Friends.!4 

The Restoration at first brought a stricter law- 
enforcement against Quakers. In 1661 the Council 
asked the Lord Lieutenant to clamp down especially 
on ‘a numerous conventicle of insolent fanatics’, 
who usually assembled in Banbury and refused to 
disperse.!5 Heavier distraints and longer imprison- 
ments were in any case occasionally imposed, 
particularly for refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
and to promise to cease meeting together. Once the 
mayor arrested 28 people (many of them Banbury 
people) at a meeting on the former charge and they 
were imprisoned for about two months. On other 
occasions 12 were given short sentences in Banbury 
gaol and 14 (five from surrounding villages) were 
arrested, of whom four were imprisoned in Oxford 
gaol for three months. In 1661 a Banbury meeting 
was roughly broken up by soldiers. Jane Waugh 
was again imprisoned for three months.!7 Captain 
Henry Phillips, later one of the foremost Banbury 
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Quakers, had already been fined in 1662, and in 
1663 he was arrested and imprisoned because he 
would not take the oath or agree to attend church; 
he remained in prison until the pardon of 1672.18 
Edward Vivers’s arrest was ordered by the Lord 
Chancellor in 1665; he appeared at the Oxford 
assizes and was recommitted to prison though 
nothing had been proved against him; he was later 
brought before James Fiennes, Lord Saye and 
Sele, and was accused of having the Banbury burial 
place walled and the meeting-house built. He was 
released after spending 24 years in prison.!9 Five 
other men were fined in 1662, eight in 1663 for 
failing to pay church rates, and ten were imprisoned 
in 1664 for attending meetings.?° 

After the renewal of the Conventicle Act in 1670, 
which imposed milder penalties, there were no 
further imprisonments for going to meetings; 
although wealthy men might be heavily fined for 
attendance at meetings or absence from common 
prayer, and although non-payment of church rates 
was presented, there is no record of defaulters being 
excommunicated as in 1663.21 In 1683 the first 
Banbury man was imprisoned for withholding tithes. 
He was John Long, a Neithrop farmer, who con- 
tinued to be fined regularly for non-payment 
throughout the 16gos.?? Persecution, however, had 
largely ceased by 1685, and change in public 
opinion in the town was already apparent in 1683 
when Long was released after ten weeks’ imprison- 
ment through the efforts of the vicar and one of 
the town’s bailiffs.23 In 1685 the town constable, 
levying a distress on a Quaker, could get no assist- 
ance from the bystanders.*+ Nevertheless Quaker 
meetings continued to attract interrupters and it was 
sometimes necessary (as in 1698 and 1699) to appoint 
doorkeepers to hinder ‘rude people from troubling 
the meetings’.*5 

During the 18th century relations with the public 
authorities and the church became easier. In 1723 
the Banbury Friends were evidently trying to 
persuade J.P.s to accept their affirmations instead 
of oaths, under the recent Affirmation Act.26 Some 
of the richer Friends, such as Benjamin Kidd, 
still continued to refuse payment of tithes and 
were fined,?7 but others evidently compromised. 

The Banbury Meeting played an important part 
in Quaker affairs generally. The town headed the 
Banbury Division, the most important of the three 
divisions into which the county was divided, and 
Banbury men were prominent in the county 
organization.?8 In 1673 Henry Phillips was com- 
missioned to record the sufferings of Friends 
throughout the county, in 1671 John Long was 
appointed to keep the minutes of the Quarterly 
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business meeting, and in 1683 Edward Vivers was 
given charge of money collected in the county for 
suffering Friends.?9 

At this period the Quaker Registers contain about 
40 different surnames of inhabitants of Banbury 
without counting members from North Newington, 
who regularly attended meetings.3° So active a com- 
munity naturally attracted visitors and encourage- 
ment from outside. In the year 1677-8 there were 
twenty visits by about thirty different Friends on 
horseback, of whom one was George Fox who 
stayed for three nights.3! Many others presumably 
came on foot. By the beginning of the 18th century 
the Banbury Meeting held so prominent a position 
among English Quaker bodies that Francis Bugg, 
a lapsed Friend and anti-Quaker propagandist, 
came there in 1702 intent on a public confrontation 
with the society’s leaders. When they refused to 
meet him, he argued his case in the parish church. 
Richard Vivers circulated some remarks on Bugg’s 
challenge which provoked a reply from Benjamin 
Loveling, the vicar. The resultant controversy 
lasted at least until 1708.32 

The Banbury meeting continued to flourish in 
the earlier 18th century. The celebrated preacher, 
Benjamin Kidd (d. 1751), was prominent in the 
society’s affairs and often represented the Banbury 
Division in London.33 In 1709 Banbury’s contribu- 
tion to the National Stock was nearly twice that 
of Witney,3+ and by 1780 the society possessed 
sufficient books to justify the making of a catalogue.35 
The meeting not only supported a school, but led 
the county in the regular provision it made for its 
poor.3¢ Throughout the century, as later, the society 
maintained close relations with Quakers from 
overseas, particularly Americans.37 In the later 
18th century Thomas Wagstaffe (b. 1724) brought 
distinction to the meeting as author of two parts of 
Piety Promoted, a collection of biographical studies 
of early Quakers.3* During the period, however, 
there were signs of a decline in enthusiasm in both 
Banbury Division and Banbury itself. The money 
collected by Banbury for the National Stock 
dropped from over £7 in 1745 to under £2 in 1781 
and lower still in 1803.39 

The Banbury Women’s Meeting, established by 
1681, also seems to have declined in numbers during 
the 18th century, though it had recovered some of 
its old strength by the end. In 1791 there were 
eleven members compared with seventeen in 1714, 
four in 1730 and five in 1770, who regularly con- 
tributed to the meeting’s charitable fund; the small 
sums of money collected fell sharply between 1714 
and 1730, but reached a new high figure in 1791.4° 

In 1741 the Monthly Meeting announced that it 


31 W. C. Braithwaite, ‘Payments for Friends’ Horses’, 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, xlvii. 482-8. 

32 D.N.B.; Hunt, Two Early Political Associations, 37; 
R. Vivers, Vicar of Banbury Corrected (London, 1703), 9. 

33 Berks. R.O. Oxon. Q.M. Min. Bk. 1730, 1732, 1742, 
1745. 

34 Ibid. 1709. 

3s O.R.O. Banbury Prep. M. Min. Bk. 1780. 

36 See below. 

37 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1756; ibid. 1784, 
1787, 1790, 1850, 1857. 

38 Piety Promoted, ed. John Tomkins (revised edn. 1801). 

39 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1745, 1781, 1803. 

42 O.R.O. Banbury Women Friends’ Colln. Bk. 1714, 
1737, 1770, 1791. See also Berks. R.O. Oxon. Women’s 
Q.M. Min. Bk. (1677-1825). 
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would not be bound to give relief or other benefits 
to those who indulged in such disorderly practices 
as mixed marriages, marriages by priests, and intem- 
perate drinking.*! Such matters of discipline 
occupied the Monthly Meetings less in the 19th 
century, as much perhaps because of generally 
higher standards of behaviour as because of con- 
scious policy. Indebtedness was strongly con- 
demned. When in 1773 a member became insolvent 
‘through indolence’ the meeting decided not to ‘have 
unity’ with him until his creditors were satisfied.+? 
Friends were likewise disowned in the 19th century 
for business failures, though usually they appear 
to have been reinstated quite soon.*3 

In the early 18th century, when distress was 
prevalent, regular payments were made out of the 
common fund to poor Friends. In 1739 a system 
was begun of giving occasional payments, tokens, 
as they were called, to those who needed such 
help.44 There were also a number of Quaker 
charities. In 1725 John Grafton, by will, left rents 
from his property in North Newington to poor 
Friends of the Banbury Meeting.*5 A further gift 
of property by a Friend in 1858 brought the total 
rents in 1862 to £67 Ios., and in 1964 this charity 
was valued at between £25 and £50. Other gifts 
for the same object included £20 by Anne Hopkins, 
£80 by Richard Haynes, both at unknown dates, 
£30 by Mary Trafford in 1775, and £30 by Mary 
Granthorn of Adderbury in 1816.47 

In the 19th century the Banbury Quakers con- 
tinued to help the poor, both inside and outside 
their community. In 1846 Martha Gillett was 
given permission to visit families in the district 
with her father and in 1849 she and Phoebe Atkins 
had further permission to visit ‘lodging houses and 
beer houses’ and ‘the more forlorn and desolate 
poor’.48 In 1877 Quakers were supporting the 
Banbury Town Mission to the poor and for many 
years individual Friends were responsible for the 
work of the Warwick Road Mission Hall.+9 

Compared with the other chief denominations 
the meeting in the 19th century was small; 60 
members attended the morning meeting on the 
census day in 1851.5° Quaker influence in the town 
was considerably greater than the number suggests. 
Among them were influential members like the 
banker J. A. Gillett.5! He became clerk of the 
Monthly Meeting in 1830 and was a minister in 


41 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1741, 1767, 1778, 
1789. 

42 Ibid. 1773. 

43 Ibid. 1843, 1860. 

44 e.g. ibid. 1739, 1744, 1748. 

45 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1736-78 and ap- 
pendix. 

46 Char. Com., Unrep. vol. 2, p. 164. 

47 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1736~78 and ap- 
pendix; Char. Com., Unrep. vol. 2, pp. 164, 168. 

48 e.g. O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1829, 1831, 
1845; see also [A. B. Thomas], }. Bevan Braithwaite, 
A Friend of the 19th century, 122-3. 

49 Banbury Guardian, 7 June 1877; Potts, Banbury 
Through One Hundred Years, 75. 

50 H.O. 129/6/163. 

51 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1853. Testimony to 
J. A. Gillett. 

52 Ibid. 1830, 1841. 

53 [Thomas], 7. Bevan Braithwaite, 122-3; Memoir and 
Papers of W. C. Braithwaite, ed. A. L. B. Thomas and 
E. B. Emmott, 86. 

54 Memoir and Papers of W. C. Braithwaite, 43-44. 

55 Berks. R.O. Oxon. Women’s Q.M. Min. Bk. 1775. 
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1841.5? In 1851 his daughter Martha married J. B. 
Braithwaite, who later achieved national pro- 
minence.53 Their son W. C. Braithwaite, the poet 
and Quaker historian, lived in Banbury from 1896 
until his death in 1922.54 The Beesley family was 
prominent in the movement at least from 1775 when 
Elizabeth Beesley was overseer of the Women’s 
Quarterly Meeting.55 Alfred Beesley, Banbury’s 
historian, was a member of the meeting until he 
resigned in 1825.5° James Cadbury, who had married 
Lucelia Sturge and set up as a grocer and fruiterer 
in 1840,37 was the son of Richard and Elizabeth 
Cadbury of Birmingham. Thus the meeting was 
connected with some of the leading Quaker families 
in England. Friends were officers in the Anti- 
Slavery Society in the early 1830s and the meeting 
contributed to the Campaign for the Abolition of 
Slavery; and from 1852 the Female Anti-Slavery 
Society was active with Mrs. James Cadbury as its 
secretary. James Cadbury, about the same time, was 
secretary of the Banbury branch of the London 
Peace Society.58 Cadbury and other Quakers were 
very active in the Banbury Temperance Society 
from 1835.59 Friends were often officers of the British 
Schools Society and the Infants’ School. W. C. 
Braithwaite was notable in work of this kind in the 
20th century. 

At the beginning of the 2oth century the Banbury 
meeting had 85 members but numbers slowly 
declined; in 1965 there was a possibility that the 
meeting-house might close but it was still open in 
1969.°! 

The first Quaker meeting-house, in the rear of 
the premises of James Wagstaffe, keeper of the 
Flower de Luce Inn, was opened in 1657. It seems 
that Wagstaffe had entertained the Friends regularly 
even before its erection.®3 The site of the present 
main meeting-house, with the land directly in front 
of it bordering the Horse Fair, was bought in 1664,% 
and the original meeting-house was re-erected on that 
site. An extension of the site was purchased in 1681 
to provide a meeting-place for women Friends. A 
graveyard attached to the meeting-house was enlarged 
in 1706. In 1705 the building, at that time a thatched 
structure, was said to be dilapidated. It was regis- 
tered, however, and in 1714 a room was built on 
to the end.°7 The meeting-house was rebuilt 
between 1748 and 1750 at a cost of f144. It is 
a plain structure of Hornton stone, with a fine 

56 Banbury Public Libr. St. Mary’s Ch. Letter Bk.; 
O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1825. 

57 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. 

58 Sarah Beesley, My Life, 60; O.R.O. Banbury M. M. 
Min. Bk. 1825, 1840, 1888; Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1882). 

59 Lists of officers in Rusher’s Banbury Dir.; Metro- 
politan Temperance Intelligencer and Journal, 28 Sept. 1844, 

- 307- 
ve iishiers Banbury Dir. (1839); Memoir and Papers 
of W. C. Braithwaite, 55. 

6t Tabular Statements, penes the Secretary, Banbury 
Society of Friends. 

62 First Publishers of Truth, ed. N. Penney (Friends’ 
Hist. Soc. 1907), 208; Braithwaite, First Planting, 15. 

63 See note by C. F. C. Beeson in Cake & Cockhorse, 
i(9), 122; First Publishers of Truth, 208. 

64 Braithwaite, First Planting, 15, quoting deed of 1664. 

65 Plan by G. A. Fox kept in meeting-house lobby. 

66 O.R.O. Banbury Prep. M. Min. Bk. 1706; O.R.O. 
Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1740. 

67 O.R.O. Banbury Prep. M. Min. Bk. 1705, 1710, 1714. 

68 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1748-50; Braithwaite, 
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doorcase added later in the 18th century. A garden 
was added to the premises in 1815.° In 1854 the 
burial ground was closed and Friends were given 
leave to use the Quaker graveyards at Sibford and 
Adderbury.7° 


PRESBYTERIANS AND UNITARIANS. The ‘Old Meet- 
ing’ grew out of the congregation which seceded 
from the parish church when the vicar Samuel Wells 
was ejected in 1662. Compelled to leave the town 
by the Five Mile Act of 1665, Wells retired to 
Deddington; he was welcomed by the vicar and 
from there wrote weekly letters to his former con- 
gregation.7! During 1669 he preached at conventicles 
at Adderbury, Bicester, and elsewhere,7? but was 
back in Banbury by 1672 when he was licensed to 
preach in his own house and in three other private 
houses,73 of which one belonged to James Sutton, 
a licensed preacher, of Sheep Street, and one to 
Mrs. Hanna, a schoolmistress. Despite their licences 
Wells and Sutton were presented by the church- 
wardens in 1672; Mrs. Hanna was presented for 
preventing her pupils from going to church.7+ Wells 
remained on friendly relations with, and often 
attended, the parish church. The vicar, who appears 
to have sometimes listened in private to Wells’s 
preaching, once remarked ‘I pray God bless your 
labours in private and mine in public’.75 It is note- 
worthy that James Sutton and Wells’s successors 
Robert Stogden (d. 1696) and Nathaniel Lawrence 
(d. 1708) were buried in Banbury church.7° More- 
over, the congregation probably had the support of 
Banbury’s M.P., Sir John Holman (1661~79), whose 
own house in Herefordshire was licensed as 
a meeting-house.77 

After Wells’s death in 1678 the congregation 
continued to flourish. The ordination of Stephen 
Davis in 1708 was attended by four prominent 
Presbyterian ministers.78 According to local tradi- 
tion the congregation met at Calthorpe House up 
to the beginning of the 18th century7? but in 1710 
a maltster’s house was licensed.8° In 1715 Davis’s 
congregation ‘made one church’ with Nathaniel 
Kinch’s Baptist congregations at Horley and at 
a number of Northamptonshire villages.*! This 
amalgamation may explain the large size of the 
congregation, estimated in 1715 as 600 hearers, 
“35 of them gentlemen, the rest tradesmen and 
farmers’ ;82 in 1716 a larger meeting-house was 
acquired.83 In 1738 the vicar reckoned that the 
congregation consisted of about 50 Presbyterian 
families ‘generally of the meaner sort’.8+ During the 


69 Plan by G. A. Fox. 

70 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. 1854. 

71 Calamy Revised, ed. Matthews, 520. 

72 Tbid. 

73 Lyon Turner, Recs. of Nonconformity, ii. 417, 441,826; 
Oxon. Peculiars, 219. 

74 Oxon. Peculiars, 219. 

75 Calamy Revised, 520. 

76 See p. 103. 

77 Lyon Turner, Recs. of Nonconformity, iii. 766. 

78 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 511-12, quoting original MS. 

79 E. Cobb, ‘Some traditions and historical recollections 
relating to the Old Meeting-House, Banbury’ (MS. in Dr. 
Williams’s Libr.), 2-3. Calthorpe House was owned by 
the Hawtens at that time, but may have been in the hands 
of tenants. 

80 O.R.O., Cal. Q. Sess. 

8t J. Evans, ‘List of dissenting congregations’ (MS. in 
Dr. Williams’s Libr.), 88. 


82 Ibid. 94. 83 See below. 


long ministry of George Hampton (1739-96), 
Davis’s son-in-law, the Presbyterian interest re- 
mained considerable.*s The theological views of the 
congregation were beginning to move from Calvin- 
ism towards Unitarianism, though there was some 
reluctance to accept the extreme views of Priestley.%¢ 
By 1787, some years before Hampton’s death, the 
meeting was already ‘tainted with Arianism’, and 
the Cobb family were certainly moderate Unitarians 
by the turn of the century.87 Hampton himself was 
a learned man and held liberal views;8* he wrote 
two treatises on the doctrine of the Atonement, and 
in 1784 allowed John Wesley to preach in the 
meeting-house.8? Methodism took away some of 
Hampton’s congregation, so that in 1792 a minister 
actually refused to take over the church because 
‘many of the common people were inclined to 
Methodism’.2° Hampton was on excellent terms 
with the parish church; together with other Presby- 
terians, he was a trustee named in the act for re- 
building Banbury church; the meeting-house was 
used by the congregation of the parish church 
between 1790 and 1797 during the rebuilding; and 
the Anglican clergy attended Hampton’s funeral 
in 1796.9! When a Unitarian minister twice came 
to Banbury in 1792 as a prospective successor to 
Hampton he administered Holy Communion to 
members of the Established Church.9? From 1797 
to 1814 Peter Usher was in charge of the congrega- 
tion but since he was never ordained the sacra- 
ments were administered by Dr. Joseph Jevans, the 
Unitarian minister of Bloxham and Milton.93 The 
next minister, C. B. Hubbard, was ‘fixed in Arianism’ 
when he came to Banbury, but acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Jevans and other members of his 
new congregation for the progressive advance of 
his religious opinions. In 1824 he said that he 
shared the opinions expressed in Dr. Price’s sermons, 
and in the following year was described as ‘the 
Unitarian minister’.°* Nevertheless in 1837 he 
described his congregation as ‘Protestant Dissenters, 
denominated English Presbyterians’ and it was not 
until 1845 that the description of the church in the 
local directory was changed from ‘Presbyterian’ to 
‘Unitarian-English Presbyterian’ ;95 as late as 1851 
the minister called it the ‘Presbyterian Chapel’, 
although he described the congregation as ‘Unitar- 
ian’.% In Banbury the change from Presbyterianism 
to Unitarianism came about rather through the 
conversion of the views of members of the congrega- 
tion than through the imposition of new doctrines 
by ministers. 
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During the earlier 18th century the leading mem- 
bers of the congregation came increasingly from 
the trading classes: in 1716 there were three yeomen 
among the trustees of the meeting-house, but only 
one in a new trust created in 1765.97 Of the ten 
members of that trust, five were shopkeepers and 
two manufacturers; by 1835 the social status of the 
congregation had risen higher, for the trust then 
comprised two gentlemen, three bankers, and four 
shopkeepers. Most of these men were connected 
with local government and three of them were 
members of the Cobb family, which seems to have 
been dominant in the affairs of the church in the 
mid 19th century.°® In 1851, on the day of the 
census, there were 124 adults and 79 children at 
the morning service, and 214 adults at the evening 
service.! 

The church was well endowed. In 1723 Hannah 
Hans left £40, the interest on which was to supply 
£1 a year towards the support of the minister.” In 
1766 John Newman conveyed property at the junc- 
tion of North Bar and Castle Street to trustees.3 The 
property, known as Tanyard in the 1gth century, 
was for annuities and other charitable purposes 
connected with this church. In 1827 £32 net was 
received from 11 cottages, out of which £16 was 
distributed to the poor and sick.+ Presumably the 
other half was used, as intended, to buy religious 
books for young members of the congregation and 
to pay the minister for a Christmas sermon for 
the young. After 1840 the cottages were leased for 
£30 a year, out of which c. £12 was given to the 
poor.’ As the financial position of the chapel became 
weaker the charitable funds were devoted to general 
church expenses. In 1892 the only alms were {2 
to ‘poor relations’.© In 1808 Joseph Hawkins of 
Banbury left £150 for a bread charity and other 
suitable purposes; by 1897 it was incorporated with 
the general church income.? The books purchased 
out of this charity went to form a chapel library.® 
Two bequests, one of £20 by Mary Conner in 1835, 
the other of £300 by Ann Golby in 1852 were for 
the benefit of the minister of the chapel. The income 
of the second bequest was to be used for the poor 
should the chapel be discontinued.? 

Henry Hunt Piper, father-in-law of Edward 
Cobb, became minister in 1843 ;!° he had published, 
amongst other works, Letters on Unitarianism (1839), 
a defence of Unitarian doctrines.’ His uncom- 
promising Unitarianism is reflected in the titles of 
the sermons which he preached in Banbury in 
1843-4, but he was also a lover of church music 
and liturgy and traditional church architecture.!? 

97 Trans. Unitarian. Hist. Soc. i. 279, 281. 

98 Ibid. 290. 

99 For the Cobbs see p. 45. The family were influential 
in the building of Christ Church: M.I. to Edward Cobb in 
the chapel. 
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7 Trans. Unitarian Hist. Soc. i. 286; Christ Church 
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His most lasting achievement was the erection of 
Christ Church chapel, which was opened in 1850, 
and the presence of ten other ministers marked the 
importance of the occasion.'3 Nevertheless, a sharp 
decline in the church’s fortunes followed almost 
immediately, and by 1884, when a new trust was 
formed, only one member was resident in Banbury, 
the rest living in London.'* The Early English 
design of the new church had deeply offended some 
of the congregation, but it was Piper’s introduction 
of a liturgy in 1852 which aroused most resentment.15 
At Piper’s wish William Potts proposed that there 
should be one liturgical service each Sunday, and 
the motion was carried with the majority abstaining.'® 
The litany was described as ‘a beautiful combination 
of strict Unitarian theology with the exquisite de- 
votional forms of the Book of Common Prayer’. 
Some members stayed away from the early part of 
the service as a protest, 39 members protested that 
the liturgy was a violation of the ‘right of private 
judgment’, and others complained that the liturgy 
bound them ‘hand and foot to Established Con- 
formity which in Substance and spirit is making its 
way rapidly to Rome’ and that ‘the idea of a liturgical 
service and Episcopal conformity rose with the 
Gothic structure’ of the new church. The supporters 
of the liturgy were called ‘pseudo dissenters’ who 
met the Anglican church half way for the sake of 
political respectability.17 Piper was eventually asked 
to leave before the end of 1853, and Edward Cobb 
and his wife left the town with him;!8 by 1862 the 
annual income of the church had dropped to £110 
and the debts were such that the Tanyard Trustees 
henceforth had to make an annual grant to the 
current account.'9 By Christmas 1865, however, the 
debts were paid off?° and a new minister, C. C. 
Nutter, a skilled mechanic and amateur scientist, 
had taken up office; he was to stay until 1884 and so 
be the last minister to hold office for more than ten 
years.2! That the church survived was probably due 
to its endowments and to such wealthy supporters 
as the Cobbs, William Potts, and Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson.?2 

Among Nutter’s many successors the most notable 
was the socialist, Grace Mewport (1925-32), who 
in the late 1920s attracted a number of local leaders 
of the General Strike.23 A Fellow of Manchester 
College, Oxford, was serving the church in 1969. 
The Unitarians, who probably ranked second among 
the dissenting groups in 1851, had less than 1 per 
cent of the nonconformist church attenders in 
1965.*4 


The meeting-house in use from 1716 to 1850 was 
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situated in a yard off Horse Fair between the present 
church and the street line.25 The original building 
was a converted barn, but was reconstructed 
before 1743 when new trusts were declared.?© It 
was a large austere building with a double roof, 
containing a gallery.27 There was no organ, but 
music was provided by an orchestra.?§ Shortly 
before 1850 it was found to be dilapidated and was 
demolished.?9 

Christ Church chapel, opened in 1850, was 
designed by H. J. Underwood of Oxford in the 
Early English style and was built by Chesterman of 
Abingdon;3° it comprises a chancel, nave, north 
aisle of three bays, and south aisle of one bay. There 
is a gallery, and in 1851 there was said to be accom- 
modation for 325 people.3! The exterior is of 
Bletchingdon stone. The original organ, which had 
at first stood in the gallery, was replaced in 1951.32 
The congregation ceased to use the chapel in 1969 
and it was demolished in 1970. 


INDEPENDENTS: CONGREGATIONALISTS. ‘The Con- 
gregational church originated in 1787 when a group 
dissatisfied with the Presbyterian Old Meeting, 
which they thought ‘tainted with Arianism and 
lifeless’, began to meet in the cock-loft of the Star 
Inn.33 In 1792 they built a chapel in Church Pas- 
sage.34 Baptists were notable among the founders 
of the group; the land was given by Joseph Gardner 
who belonged to the Baptist chapel at Middleton 
Cheney (Northants.); and several were present at 
the ordination of the second minister in 1797.35 
In 1794 an Independent Society was formally 
constituted with 18 members,3?® but it is evident 
that there was little cohesion. The Baptist element 
continued to be strong: the church shared in a legacy 
from Charles Hughes (d. 1799), an Oxford Baptist,37 
and of the 28 new members admitted in 1797 some 
were Baptists, though some had been influenced 
by Wesley’s followers, others were attracted from 
the Old Meeting and the Church of England, and 
one was a Continental Protestant.38 There was 
continual disagreement between the ‘Antinomians’ 
and those who rejected the doctrine of ‘election’ and 
were more evangelical in outlook. The first Indepen- 
dent minister, Charles Buck of Hoxton Academy, 
author of the Theological Dictionary, soon left, in 
part because of the antinomian element in his 
congregation.3? There are indications also of con- 
siderable bitterness on the part of other denomina- 
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tions because of competition for adherents. The 
Wesleyans were alleged to consider the doctrines 
preached at the Independent chapel ‘grievous and 
horrid’ .4° 

For four years (1802-6) Ingram Cobbin, the 
biblical commentator, was minister of the congrega- 
tion;4! he was followed by a number of extreme 
Calvinists and then from 1810 to 1812 by ministers 
of the Countess of Huntingdon’s connexion.‘? It 
was at this time that the more extreme Calvinists, 
who eventually founded the three Baptist chapels, 
formed a number of separate groups,*3 though they 
continued also to attend the Independent church. 
In the mid 1830s ‘withdrawn to the Baptist church’ 
or ‘gone to the Antinomians’ appears frequently 
against names in the membership book.4+ Indepen- 
dent membership, nevertheless, rose gradually from 
11 full members in 1816, when a reorganization 
took place and a number of members were excluded, 
to 57 in 1844.45 Besides full members there were 
‘hearers’ and members of other churches who 
attended.46 On the day of the 1851 census 120 
attended the evening service.47 A startling rise in 
membership from just over 50 to 14548 occurred 
during the ministry of the zealot, Joseph Parker 
(1853-8), who was appointed at the age of 23.49 He 
preached extra sermons on Sunday afternoons either 
in the Corn Exchange or, in summer, in the Bear- 
garden; he held mid-week services in poor parts of 
the town, and an evening school where he taught 
Latin, grammar, and history.5° In 1854 he attended 
lectures on secularism by the radical G. J. Holyoake 
and so shone in the discussions that Holyoake 
advised his followers to listen to his preaching.5! His 
abuse of Sunday excursionists (1855-6)5? and his 
rigid Sabbatarianism led to a bitter exchange of 
tracts and pamphlets and even a rebuke from a Lon- 
don newspaper.53 A Banbury bookseller, William 
Bunton, announced his intention of forming a branch 
of the National Sunday League to bring about 
‘a free Sunday for a free people’.5+ A second attack 
by Parker on the excursionists led to his mock 
trial at the Wheatsheaf Inn,55 and he was threatened 
with personal violence by the mob.5° He believed, 
and it seems correctly, that the mob was supported 
by many respectable men.57 It was alleged that the 
‘Parson’s Street Infidels’ (i.e. the Unitarian followers 
of Theodore Parker) had been present at the mock 
trial.58 

The Sabbatarian controversy was followed by 


41 Ibid. 3: list of baptisms; D.N.B. 

42 Banbury Guardian, 25 Sept. 1856; MS. Oxf. Dioc. 
CAAT, dec Ac 

43 See pp. 115-16. 

44 Banbury Cong. Recs. 1. 

45 Ibid. 3: membership lists of 1827, 1840, etc. 

46 Ibid. 1 (1816); ibid. 3 (1827, nos. 20, 84, etc.). 

47 H.O. 129/6/163. 

48 Banbury Cong. Recs. 4. 

49 J. Parker, A Preacher’s Life, p. xv. 

50 Ibid. 35, 40. 

51 Tbid. 248, 251; J. McCabe, Life and Letters of G. F. 
Holyoake, i. 226. 

52 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1852), 109. 

53 Ibid. 114. For the tracts see three by Parker: ibid. 108, 
115, 117; two by W. Bunton: ibid. 114, 117; and one by 
F. R. Young: ibid. 112. 

54 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1852), 111, 117. 

55 Ibid. 117, 118. 

56 J. Parker, A Preacher’s Life, 135-6. 

57 Ibid. 135. 

58 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1852), 119, 120. 
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another over the visit to Banbury of Alessandro 
Gavazzi, one time monk, who had become head of 
the Italian Protestant church in London’? and was 
invited by Parker to speak at two meetings in Ban- 
bury in 1856 in aid of the Independent school.® 
William Potts and J. B. Austen intervened to get the 
meeting billed as one on behalf of the British and 
National schools and disabused Gavazzi of his idea 
that Independent meant non-sectarian.’ Roman 
Catholic demonstrations against Gavazzi,®? how- 
ever, temporarily united Unitarians and Indepen- 
dents.°® 

Meanwhile the Independent church throve. In 
1856 the foundation stone of a new chapel, with 
schoolrooms attached,®+ was laid in the presence 
of the great Dr. R. W. Dale of Birmingham.°s The 
chapel, opened in 1857, was designed to give full 
effect to Parker’s rhetorical gifts, but in 1858 
Parker left to become minister of the wealthy 
Cavendish Street church in Manchester. A condi- 
tion of his acceptance was that a debt of £610 on the 
chapel should be paid by the Manchester church.® 
This was done in 1859, though a further debt of 
£600 on the premises was not cleared off until 
1875.97 

Disagreements between some members of the 
congregation and Parker’s successors®$ continued 
until 1869,°9 and membership declined, with some 
fluctuations, to 107 in 1889.7° Nevertheless there 
were many signs of vitality in the movement. During 
Joseph Parker’s ministry the church had taken over 
the care of the Independent community at North 
Newington and agreed to supply preachers; in 1876 
it was decided to open a new chapel there.7! In 
1873 the connexion between the Banbury church 
and the Congregational Union was revived; it had 
already been reunited with the North Buckingham- 
shire Congregational Association in 1857.72 In 1874 
the Independent congregation at Adderbury, always 
closely connected with the Banbury church, was 
incorporated; in 1877 an evangelist was appointed 
for the two village chapels.73 In 1879 there was even 
talk of enlarging the chapel.74 By this time the 
church had a Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Society? and an Evangelist Committee, originally 
formed in 1859 as the Domestic Missionary Society 
to take the gospel ‘to non-worshippers’;7° a charit- 


59 Encyclopaedia Britannica, s.t. Gavazzi. 

60 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1852), 127. 

OP i bid.-:27--130; 132. 

62 Tbid. 127, 129. 

63 Tbid. For a discussion of the Sabbatarians and Gavazzi 
controversies see B. S. Trinder, ‘Joseph Parker, Sab- 
batarianism and Infidelity’, Cake & Cockhorse, i (3), 25- 
30. 
64 See below. 

65 Banbury Cong. Recs. 3, p. 101; Banbury Guardian, 
25 Sept. 1856. ‘ 

66 J. Parker, A Preacher’s Life, 145; A. Dawson, Joseph 
Parker, D.D., 46; Banbury Cong. Recs. 4. 

67 Banbury Cong. Recs. 5, 1 Sept. 1875. 

68 In particular, William Robertson and H. A. Nash. 

69 At that date a popular minister, John Parker, was 
ae tes, but died shortly afterwards: Banbury Cong. 

ecs. 5. 

72 Banbury Cong. Recs. 6 (membership roll). 

71 Ibid. 6, pp. 89-90; 5 (2 Aug. 1876). 

72 Tbid. 5 (2 July 1873); 3 (28 Apr. 1857). 

73 Ibid. 5 (1 Apr. 1874, 28 Feb. 1877). 

7 Thid. 5 (29 Jan. 1879). 

75 Ibid. 7 (29 Oct. 1896, etc.). 

76 Ibid. 4 (15 Mar. 1859); 6 (2 Nov. 1893, etc.). 

77 Tbid. 5 (1 Mar. 1871). 
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able Visiting Society was formed by the ladies of 
the congregation in 1871.77 By the 18gos the church 
was sponsoring the Dorcas Society, a ladies’ charit- 
able body founded in 1842.78 There was a library 
in the church in 1852.79 

In the 20th century the church had two notable 
ministers: A. D. Belden (1908-12), the biographer 
of George Whitefield, and in 1954-5 Dr. Wesley 
Soper of Beloit College, Wisconsin.8° Membership 
recovered from its decline during the Second World 
War to 68 in c. 1950; the congregation then included 
Presbyterians living in Banbury.*! 

The first meeting-house, opened in 1792, was on 
the south side of Church Passage. It was galleried 
on two sides, and the ceiling was domed.®? It seated 
420, but was enlarged in 1829; gas light was added 
in 1834.83 After the new chapel was opened in 1857 
the old chapel was used successively by the Disciples 
of Christ and the Brethren.8+ It subsequently 
became a warehouse and was demolished in 1960.85 

The new chapel in South Bar, built in 1856—7 in 
the Doric style, was designed by W. M. Eyles of 
London.8° The facade is in Combe Down Bath 
stone, the remainder in brick. Two doorways stand 
on either side of a tall, central window bay facing 
west. Inside are continuous galleries, an organ 
dating from 1869,%7 and a central pulpit behind the 
communion table. Lighting, partly on account of 
the constricted site, is through lights in a coffered 
ceiling, which is carried on four massive columns 
independent of the gallery. The adoption of Greek 
Doric at a somewhat unusual date may have been 
prompted by the choice, by several other denomina- 
tions, of gothic. The chapel seats 500. In 1956 it was 
extensively redecorated for its centenary.*§ 


Baptists. One family of Anabaptists was recorded 
in 1738, probably that of a Banbury man who in 
1728 belonged to the Hook Norton congregation,*9 
and between 1782 and 1789 seven Banbury people 
were admitted to membership of Middleton Cheney 
chapel.°° Firm progress towards the formation of 
Baptist congregations came only when small groups 
broke away from the Independent church. Baptists 
were attending that church from at least 17979! and 
were probably the ‘antinominian leaven’ of which 
early Independent ministers complained.°? When 


78 Ibid. 6 (2 Nov. 1893, etc.). 

79 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. (1852), 104. 

80 Banbury Advertiser, 9 Oct. 1857; Banbury Guardian, 
15 July 1952. 

81 Stacey, Tradition and Change, 58. 

82 J. Cobbin, ‘History of the church up to his knowledge’ 
(Banbury Cong. Recs. 5). It is visible in a print of St. 
Mary’s church in the church porch and see also Banbury 
Public Libr. E 2, 29 a/b. The dome had disappeared by 
1921. 

83 Banbury Cong. Recs. 2. 

84 W. Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 74. 

85 Tbid. 75 and personal observation. 

86 Banbury Guardian, 25 Sept. 1856. 

87 Banbury Cong. Recs. 5 (1869). 

88 Banbury Advertiser, 9 Oct. 1957. Nicholas Cooper 
wrote this description of the chapel. 

89 Secker’s Visit. 14; W. H. Cornish, A Short History of 
the Baptist Church at Hook Norton (Lond. 1860). For a 
fuller discussion of the Baptists in Banbury see B. S. 
Trinder, “The Radical Baptists’, Cake & Cockhorse, ii(11), 
179-91. 

90 Middleton Cheney Baptist chapel min. bk. 

9t Cobbin, op. cit.; Banbury Cong. Recs. 1 (1797) and 
see p. 114. 

92 Cobbin, op. cit. 
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the antinomian conflict among members of the 
Independent church reached its height between 
1810 and 181693 a series of meetings were started in 
private premises, led by men who, though recorded 
in the membership list of the Independent church 
(sometimes as ‘members of other churches’, some- 
times as ‘hearers only’), were later associated with 
Baptist chapels.°+ Even after Baptist meetings were 
established the links of individual members with 
the Independents were not broken. Calvinistic 
Baptists were mentioned in Independent records 
until the 1820s, and Particular Baptists until the 
1830s.95 

In 1813 a group led by Ralph Wardle, minister of 
the Independent congregation about that time, was 
meeting in his house; one member of the group, 
William Osborne, was an Independent excluded in 
1816.9° In the same year a warehouse in Parson’s 
Street occupied by Richard Thorne, shag manu- 
facturer and dyer, was registered.97 He was among 
the Independents listed in 1816 as an ‘attender’ 
though a member of another church.% In 1815 
Matthew Henderson, who had registered his own 
house in Neithrop in 1810 as a dissenting meeting- 
place, witnessed a certificate licensing the use of 
a room at ‘The Case is Altered’.9° Later in 1815 
that congregation moved to a meeting-house set 
up in premises on the Green, probably the ‘room 
on the Green’ converted into a chapel by Richard 
Austin, the wealthy brewer.! In 1834 the meeting 
probably moved to a chapel nearby erected by 
Austin.2, J. Bloodsworth, the popular Baptist 
minister of Bodicote, looked after it for the first 
year; later there seem to have been resident minis- 
ters.3 Richard Austin died in 1840; the declining 
fortunes of his chapel seem to have coincided with 
the decline of the family business under his son 
Barnes.* In 1851 the chapel had a congregation of 
77 on the evening of the census day, but it was closed 
by 1853.5 The minister, David Lodge, had registered 
a room in Neithrop ‘for use by Calvinistic Baptists’ 
in 1851 and left the same year, which suggests some 
quarrel among the congregation.® The chapel, which 
stands on the east side of South Bar, remained the 
private property of Richard Austin and passed to 
his son Barnes.7 After the chapel was closed the 
premises were subsequently used as a school and 
as a nursery,® and were later divided into offices, 
although the name Austin House is retained. 

93 See p. 114. 

9 Banbury Cong. Recs. 1 and see below. 

95 Banbury Cong. Recs. 5. Of the Calvinistic Baptists 
Isaac Lewin and Joseph Heming were paying subscriptions 
to the Independent church in the 1820s; of the trustees of 
the Bridge St. chapel at least three (Richard Goffe, George 
Jones, and Jabez Stutterd) were all connected with the 
Independents until the early 1830s. 

96 Banbury Cong. Recs. 1. 

97 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 644, f. 137. 

98 Banbury Cong. Recs. 1. 

9° MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 644, ff. 113, 118. 

t Ibid. f. 152; Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 65; Cake 
& Cockhorse, ii (11), 180. 

2 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 645, f. 228; Herbert, Shoemaker’s 
Window, 65. 

3 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 65; Rusher’s Banbury 
Dir. (1832-52). 

+ Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 117; see above, p. 68. 

5 H.O. 129/6/163; Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1853). 

® MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 647, ff. 143-4; Banbury Guardian, 
30 Dec. 1852. 7 H.O. 129/6/163. 

8 T. W. Boss, Reminiscences of Old Banbury (Banbury, 
1903), 15. 


In 1829 another well-to-do tradesman erected 
a chapel.? He was Joseph Gardner, a member of 
the Middleton Cheney Baptist chapel, who had 
supplied the site for the original Independent 
chapel.'® Gardner’s chapel was registered by Isaac 
Lewin, earlier an Independent.'! The first minister, 
Robert Radford, who had come to Banbury in 
1824,!2 may have been minister of Austin’s South 
Bar congregation before heading a splinter group 
which became the nucleus of Gardner’s West Bar 
congregation, which was later known as Strict 
Baptist. Radford ceased to serve the church c. 
1843.13 

In 1851 there was a congregation of 70 on the 
morning of the census.'* Although there was no 
full-time minister after that time there was enough 
support for the chapel in 1877 for more Sunday 
school accommodation to be required.'5 Alderman 
Joseph Osborne, son of William Osborne, one of 
the members of an early Baptist meeting in 1813," 
supplied a new Ebenezer chapel in Dashwood 
Road’? and by will proved in 1883 left £1,000 as an 
endowment for the minister, and other money for 
the Sunday school.!8 The congregation declined 
during the 2oth century’? and in 1955 the chapel 
was closed for public worship; the income from the 
minister’s fund (c. £36) was applied to augmenting 
the stipend of the minister of the Strict Baptist chapel 
in Albert Street, Oxford.2° The chapel used from 
1829 to 1877 was in the upper story of the building 
next to Joseph Gardner’s own house, No. 36 West 
Bar. It was approached by an outside flight of steps 
and held c. go people; it was pulled down in 1969.74 
The chapel in Dashwood Road is built of brick, with 
a slate roof. Osborne’s endowment for the Sunday 
school was used for repairs after c. 1904 when the 
schoolrooms were closed.?? In 1957 the chapel was 
sold.?3 

The Particular Baptists, afterwards the strongest 
Baptist group in the town, worshipped with the 
Independents before the building of their own 
church.#4 The impetus towards a separate meeting 
came largely from Caleb Clarke, the son of the 
Baptist minister of Weston-by-Weedon(Northants.). 
He moved from Northampton about 1831 and began 
to hold meetings in his premises in the Market 
Place soon after his arrival;?5 besides managing 
a hosiery business he also practised medicine and 
mesmerism, for which he had ‘almost supernatural 

9 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 645, f. 137. 

10 For details of the Gardners see Cake & Cockhorse, ii 
(11), 184. 

i MS. Oxt. Dioc. ¢'645; £7137; 

12 Banbury Public Libr., church rate bks. 

13 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1839-45). 

1 H.O. 129/6/163. 

15 Banbury Guardian, 5 Apr. 1877. 

1 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 644, f. 136. 

17 See below. 

18 Char. Com. files; ibid. Unrep. vol. 76, p. go. 

19 In 1948 the Charity Commissioners were obliged to 
appoint five new trustees: Char. Com. files. 

20 Char. Com. files; ibid. Unrep. vol. 76, p. go. 

21 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 58, which mistakenly 
refers to this congregation as Plymouth Brethren; H.O. 
129/6/163; Cake & Cockhorse, iv (5), 76. 

22 Char. Com. Unrep. vol. 76, p. go. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Banbury Cong. Recs. 5: 
Stutterd. 

25 J. Taylor, History of College Street Chapel, North- 
ampton, 92. 
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gifts’, and was a moving preacher.” In 1838 a Ban- 
bury branch of the Baptist Missionary Society was 
formed?? and in 1840 Richard Goffe and Jabez 
Stutterd, two prominent town councillors, signed 
a certificate for a meeting-house on Caleb Clarke’s 
premises.”§ By 1841 the Bridge Street South chapel 
was in use.”? Its trustees included not only Evange- 
licals from Northampton, but also six trustees from 
the Chipping Norton area with its long established 
Baptist tradition; some substantial Banbury business 
men were also included. It appears from the trust 
deed that although the church was for the use of 
Particular Baptists believing in adult baptism by 
immersion communion was to be open to both anti- 
paedobaptists and paedobaptists.3° 

Clarke was not made minister, though the chapel 
was built mainly through his efforts.3! The first 
minister, T. F. Jordan, aroused controversy32 and 
Clarke continued to hold religious meetings in his 
own house and in 1846 registered his new premises 
in Bridge Street North for worship by Particular 
Baptists.33 Until his early death in 1851 he preached 
at this ‘lecture room’ and many flocked to hear him, 
among them the Quaker, James Cadbury.3+ Jordan’s 
successor at Bridge Street South was W. T. Hender- 
son (1851-64), a radical: he led the fight in the 
1850s against church rates and his congregation 
supported him in the anti-State Church movement 
and other radical movements. He buried unbaptized 
children with full rites in defiance of the Church of 
England; and he lent the chapel for use by the 
Wesleyan Reformers.35 Henderson was followed 
between 1864 and 1899 by at least six other 
ministers.36 

During the century the congregation grew in 
strength and influence. It numbered among its 
congregation well-to-do families like those of Goffe, 
Stutterd, and Cubitt. There were no labourers or 
even craftsmen among the deacons of Bridge Street. 
Banbury Baptists came mainly from among the 
shopkeepers and small manufacturers. In the whole 
of the working-class area of Neithrop in 1851 there 
were no more than 17 Baptists.37 The Bridge 
Street congregation played a prominent part in 
local government and politics.38 

In 1851 there was an attendance of 150 on the 
morning of the census and of 200 in the evening;39 
numbers declined in the 2oth century, but in 1953 
the Bridge Street congregation was active enough 
to take over the Mission Hall in Warwick Road,4° 
and both buildings were still in use in 1969. 


26 J. Cadbury, A tribute of affection to the late Caleb 
Clarke (Banbury, 1851), 2; Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 
96. 

27 Oxford City and County Chron. 3 Nov. 1838. 

28 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 646, f. 115. 

29 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 558. 

30 Copy penes the Revd. A. S. Johnston. 

I Strangely, Clarke did not sign the trust deed, though 
his was the principal signature on the request for regi- 
stration in 1843: MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 646, f. 185; Banbury 
Guardian, 27 Feb. 1851. 

32 W. T. Henderson, ‘Recollections of his life’ (MS. 
penes Regent’s Park College, Oxford). 

33 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 647, f. 40. 

34 J. Cadbury, A tribute of affection to the late Caleb 
Clarke, 2. 35 Cake & Cockhorse, ii (11), 182-3. 

36 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1864 and later edns.); portrait 
in vestry. 

37 B. S. Trinder, ‘Banbury’s Poor in 1850’, Cake & 
Cockhorse, iii (6), 116. 38 See pp. 92-93. 

39 H.O. 129/6/163. 
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Bridge Street chapel was built on the site of the 
Altarstone Inn which closed in 1768.4! Originally the 
chapel4? had a hexastyle Ionic portico fronting 
Bridge Street, with coupled columns. Entrance was 
through doorways in flanking bays set back behind 
the line of projection of the portico. In 1903 the 
columns were rearranged and the central pair 
removed to provide a central entrance. Considera- 
tions of convenience rather than of architectural 
propriety presumably prompted the destruction of 
an architectural curiosity which represented a pro- 
vincial, but original, interpretation of contemporary 
forms: the present arrangement is no less clumsy. 
In the interior, which was also remodelled in 1903 
there are galleries at each end. There was seating for 
500 in 1851.43 The chapel had a graveyard until 
schoolrooms were built on it in 1858. A new vestry 
was built in 1959.44 


WesLeYAN Metuopists. John Wesley first 
preached at Banbury in 1784 at the age of 81. He 
was welcomed by a Mr. George, formerly a member 
of a London Methodist society, and he preached 
twice in the Presbyterian meeting-house to a crowded 
congregation. He recorded that he had never seen 
‘a people who appeared more ready prepared for 
the Lord’.45 It is possible that Banbury’s Methodist 
society dates from this visit.4© When Wesley again 
visited the town in 1790 he stayed with a Mr. 
Ward,47 presumably James Ward, dyer, who with 
Leonard Ledbrook, grazier, built the first meeting- 
house in Calthorpe Lane, which was opened in 
1791.48 The society at first was a part of the 
Northampton circuit, but in 1793 became the centre 
of a new circuit comprising the western part of the 
Northampton circuit.49 In 1792 a Presbyterian 
minister wrote that ‘many of the common people 
are inclined to Methodism’.5° In 1793 there were 
45 members.5! Internal divisions may have accounted 
for the temporary loss of the chapel’s position as 
circuit chapel between 1797 and 1803,5? for Banbury 
was among the places where Alexander Kilham, 
leader of the Methodist New Connexion, had 
support though it was apparently short-lived.53 
Membership increased in the early 19th century 
and in 1810 the Banbury circuit extended as far as 
Warwick and Kenilworth.5+ This wide area was 
covered by two ministers, of whom one was based 
on Banbury, and by numerous lay local preachers. 
The sacrament was administered regularly (four 
times in six months) and there were three Sunday 


40 Banbury Advertiser, 21 Jan. 1953. 

41 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 24. 

42 The following description, written by Nicholas Cooper, 
is based on an engraving of the original building: Banbury 
Public Libr. extra illust. copy of Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 
i. 95. See also Cake & Cockhorse, ii (11), 182. 

43, H.O. 129/6/163. 

44 Ex inf. the Revd. A. S. Johnston. 

45 Fohn Wesley’s Fournal, ed. N. Carnock, vii. 33 

46 W. Myles, A Chronological History of the People called 
Methodists (3rd edn. 1803), 330, dates the Banbury meeting 
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47 Wesley’s Fnl. viii. 14. 
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49 Hall’s Circuits and Ministers, ed. J. G. Hartley. 

5° Quoted in Trans. Unitarian Hist. Soc. i. 285. 
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54 Banbury Meth. Recs. circuit plan (1810). 
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services at the Calthorpe Street chapel,55 an indica- 
tion that all connexion with the Church of England 
was severed. A Love Feast was held twice a year, 
a practice which continued until the late 1870s.5° 

The Calthorpe Street chapel soon proved too 
small and negotiations for a new site had begun by 
1808.57 The expense of the new Church Lane 
chapel was a heavy burden for a congregation then 
consisting mainly of working men: well over a third 
of the congregation at that time lived in the working- 
class area of Neithrop.*%$ 

Despite financial difficulties the Wesleyans opened 
other small meetings: in 1812 services were being 
held in Grimsbury;59 in 1837 the local preachers of 
the circuit agreed to supply a preacher for Sunday 
evenings and in 1858 a small chapel was opened in 
North Street, to provide for the needs of the growing 
suburb.®© Classes were also held in Nethercote 
between 1826 and 1845," and in Overthorpe in 
the 18gos.6* A branch church was established in 
Windsor Terrace in October 1851, but was closed 
in 1854.63 

The Wesleyan Reform Movement of the 1850s 
appears to have had little effect in Banbury, though 
from 1854 a small congregation of Wesleyan refor- 
mers met in the Temperance Rooms at 38 Parson’s 
Street; in 1855 they moved to rooms in South Bar, 
but a chapel was never built and their numbers and 
influence remained insignificant. It may be that 
there was little enthusiasm among Banbury’s 
Wesleyans for temperance: William Edmunds, one of 
the partners in Hunt Edmunds brewery, was elected 
circuit steward in 1855.°5 Meanwhile the congrega- 
tion at Church Lane chapel grew in numbers and 
prosperity. At the census of 1851 there were 470 
adults at the evening service. In 1862 there was 
a membership of 262, and presumably a congrega- 
tion of many more. In 1863 debts were finally 
cleared, and it was at once proposed to build a new 
chapel.67 The Marlborough Road chapel was 
expensive, and the ease with which money was 
raised indicates the wealth of the Methodist com- 
munity.®§ The size and design symbolized the 
community’s changed social status, for it was now 
largely composed of shopkeepers.®? Its opening 
marked a period of affluence and influence for the 
congregation which lasted until 1914. Membership 
increased, particularly after 1870, and reached 294 
in 1902.77 The Marlborough Road congregations 
were probably the largest in the town and those of 


55 Banbury Meth. Recs. circuit plan (1810). 

56 Trinder, Methodism in Banbury, 11. 

57 Marlborough Road church, circuit safe, deeds dated 
12 and 14 Nov. 1858. 
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59 Banbury Guardian, 1 June 1871. 
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( ei Fa = L. Langley, ‘Further Memories of Ban- 

bury’, Cake & Cockhorse, i1i (3), 42. 

63 Banbury Meth. Recs. circuit plan (1851). It may be 
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Sunday school held there: E. A. Knight, A century and a 
quarter of Sunday school work, 1808-1923 (Banbury, 
1933), IO-II. 

6 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1854, 1855). 

65 W. J. Townsend, H. B. Workman, and G. Eayrs, 
A New Hist. of Methodism, i. 528; Banbury Meth. Recs. 
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the Grimsbury chapel grew so rapidly that in 1871 
a larger chapel was built in West Street.7! 

The period was remarkable too for the successful 
work done in Wesleyan Sunday schools. The 
strength of the movement may be judged from 
the procession of 2,250 Wesleyan children at the 
Jubilee celebrations on 27 July 1897.72 The Wes- 
leyans supported day Schools as well. The first 
school in the circuit opened at Grimsbury in 1881; 
in Banbury itself support was given to the British 
school and in 1gor to the foundation of the Dash- 
wood Road school.73 

The strong support given to the Wesleyan move- 
ment by William Mewburn, a self-made Yorkshire 
business man, who came to live at Wickham Park 
in 1865,7+ was undoubtedly an important factor in 
its growth. He became circuit steward in 1867;75 he 
helped to pay off the debts on the new chapel, paid 
half the cost of the new Grimsbury chapel in 1871, 
offered £2,000 in 1899 towards the school eventually 
built in Dashwood Road, and built the two South 
Bar manses.7° He gave a tenth of a very large income 
to charity, and much of this went to Wesleyan 
causes; he was generous in opening Wickham Park 
and its grounds for Wesleyan social occasions.77 
A large proportion of Banbury’s business and 
professional men were also members of the congrega- 
tion. Among them were John Vanner, a London 
business man, William Edmunds, the brewer, 
Banbury’s borough accountant, a solicitor, a woollen- 
draper, a pork-butcher, and the two partners in a 
large High Street grocery business.7 Of the new 
trust formed in 1897, no less than five of the twenty 
described themselves as gentlemen and the only 
manual worker was a prosperous self-employed 
carpenter.79 In the second half of the century the 
movement took more interest in politics than before: 
in the decade after 1889 there were six Wesleyan 
mayors. 

The Banbury Wesleyans made great efforts to 
bring the gospel to the working classes and to reach 
the ‘harlots, publicans, and thieves’ for whom 
Wesley showed such concern. The Banbury Town 
Mission, of which Mewburn was President, em- 
ployed Kenrick Kench (d. 1874), a Primitive 
Methodist, to visit and preach to those ‘whom no 
one cared for’.8° A legacy of {150 from Mrs. A. 
Kirby was to be used for the spread of the Gospel 
amongst Wesleyan Methodists in the Banbury 
circuit.8t In 1873 the Wesleyans co-operated with 

66 H.O. 129/6/163. 

67 W. Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 73; 
Banbury Meth. Recs. mins. of Q.M. of Wesleyan circuit 
(1846-72). 

68 Trinder, Methodism in Banbury, 17, 18. 

69 Ibid. 18. See also Banbury Meth. Recs. acct. bk. for 
building of Marlborough Road chapel. 

7° Banbury Meth. Recs. schedules of Wesleyan circuit 
(1883-1906). 

71 Banbury Guardian, 9 Nov. 1871, 27 Apr. 1876. 

72 Banbury Guardian, 29 July 1897. 

73 See p. 122. 

74 Methodist Recorder, 31 May 1900. 

75 Banbury Meth. Recs. min. bk. of Wesleyan circuit 
(1842-74). 

78 Banbury Guardian, 31 May 1900. 

77 e.g. Banbury Meth. Recs. Festival accts. 1889. 

78 Banbury Meth. Recs. acct. bk. for building of Marl- 
borough Road chapel. 

79 Circuit safe, trust deed. 

80 G. Warner, Memoir of the Life & Labours of the late 
Kenrick Kench (Banbury, 1874). 

8t Char. Com. files. 
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other denominations to build the Neithrop Mission 
Hall, and in 1888 they opened their own Mission 
Hall in the slum quarter of Boxhedge, where Kench 
had worked so strenuously.®? In 1904 the Calthorpe 
Street Mission Hall was opened on a site where 
Mission services had been held since 1880.83 The 
Mission was led by members of the congregation 
from Marlborough Road, and attempted to attract 
working-class people since ‘they would not go’ to 
Marlborough Road church, less than a hundred 
yards away.+ The Mission was closed in 1931.85 
In the 1890s a Wesleyan band was also helpful in 
the society’s missionary work.%¢ 

Total membership was halved between 1926 and 
1939, increased slightly during the Second World 
War, and reached the high figure of 278 in 1965, 
having more than doubled itself in 20 years.87 A 
chapel was opened at Easington in 1937, and in 1957 
another to serve the Ruscote Estate was opened in 
the Fairway.8§ In 1932 the Primitive Methodists 
and Wesleyans united in the Methodist Union, 
though the Primitive Methodist chapel in Church 
Lane went on being used until 1947.89 

The Wesleyan meeting-house built near the top 
of Calthorpe Street in 1791% and sold in 1811, was 
used as a warehouse and a lodging house,9! and was 
demolished in 1905.92 A meeting-house in Church 
Lane, designed by Samuel Benwell of London,%3 was 
built in brick in 1811-12 at a cost of over £2,000.% 
In 1865 the Church Lane premises were bought by 
the Primitive Methodists for £1,300.95 

The Marlborough Road Wesleyan chapel which 
cost £6,800 was opened in 1865.9 Designed by 
George Woodhouse of Bolton (Lancs.),97 it is a large 
structure in the Early English style. The inclusion 
of a spire in the design aroused some opposition.% 
Materials used were Brackley stone, with dressings 
of Bath stone; the exterior is ornamented with 
carved figures. There are seats for 1,100, with 
galleries on three sides. 


Primitive Metuooists. A small Primitive Metho- 
dist meeting-house in Broad Street was opened in 
1839.99 When the Primitive Methodist Banbury 
circuit was formed in 1842,! the Banbury chapel had 
a membership of only eleven, surpassed by several 
other places in the circuit.2 By 1844 there were 47 
members and by 1851, when there was also a society 


82 Banbury Meth. Recs. Neithrop docs. 

83 Ibid. relating to Calthorpe. 

84 Cake & Cockhorse, iii (3), 40. 

85 Banbury Guardian, 29 Oct. 1931. 

86 Ex inf. Mr. Frank Owen. 

87 Banbury Meth. Recs. schedules of Wesleyan and of 
Methodist (i.e. post 1932) circuit. 

88 Banbury Guardian, 26 Sept. 1957. 

89 Banbury Meth. Recs. Brailsford colln. 20; Banbury 
Guardian, 3 Apr. 1947. 

90 T. W. Boss, Reminiscences of Old Banbury, 15. 

st E, A. Knight, A Century and a Quarter of Sunday 
School Work, 1808-1923 (Banbury, 1933), 7, quoting 
certificate of 13 Aug. 1811; Banbury Public Libr., Hurst 
colln. iii. ror. 

92 Banbury Public Libr. case B, p. 14. 

93 Banbury Meth. Recs. accts. of trustees of Wesleyan 
ch. (1812-45). 

94 Ibid.; Banbury Public Libr., Hurst colln. iii, ror. 

95 W. Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 73. 

96 Tbid. 

97 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1887). 

98 Banbury Meth. Recs. accts. of trustees of Wesleyan 
ch. 

99 Banbury Meth. Recs. Brailsford colln. 21. 
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at Nethercote, there were 64;3 on the day of the 
census in 1851 72 adults and 87 children attended 
morning service, and 144 adults evening service.* 
During the 1840s three women were among the 
ministers who served the chapel.5 In 1865 the 
congregation moved to the Church Lane chapel 
bought from the Wesleyans. In 1871 there were 94 
members, and in 1895 only 53.° Primitive Methodist 
meetings were being held in Neithrop in 1873, but 
had ceased by 1881.7 Membership of the Banbury 
congregation increased to 70 during the 1920s.8 
After 1932, when the Primitive Methodists and the 
Wesleyans came together in the Methodist Union, 
the Church Lane chapel continued in use until 
1947. Presumably the class difference between the 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, remembered 
even after the Second World War, contributed to the 
survival of the Church Lane chapel.? 

The Broad Street chapel was situated behind 
two cottages, which were demolished between 1845 
and 1847 when the chapel was extended to seat 
221.10 After 1865 the premises were used as a shop, 
and were demolished in 1933.1! At the Church 
Lane chapel the Primitive Methodists made exten- 
sive alterations in 1876.!2 In 1969 the building was 
occupied by a firm of drapers. 


DIscIPLES OF CHRIST: CAMPBELLITES. This sect 
was established in Banbury by 1854.!3 In 1861 they 
were holding services in the Church Passage chapel 
recently vacated by the Independents.14 By 1867 
they had a chapel in Gatteridge Street.15 In 1898 
one of the two Sunday services was discontinued, 
and by c. 1911 the Plymouth Brethren had taken 
over the chapel.!¢ 


PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. Brethren were meeting in 
1857 at the Temperance Rooms, Parson’s Street, 
but by 1862 had moved to the former Independent 
chapel in Church Passage.!7 In 1894 they moved to 
the Bridge Street Temperance Hall, where they 
had been holding mission services since 1887.78 
About 1911 they obtained the chapel formerly 
owned by the Disciples of Christ in Gatteridge 
Street, which they occupied until about 1921. After 
a few months of meeting in the Cadbury Memorial 
Hall, they moved to a Gospel Room in the Leys, 
next to the entrance to the People’s Park. In 1936 


1 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 73. 

2 Banbury Meth. Recs. accts. of Primitive Methodist 
circuit (1842-51). 

3 Ibid. (1842-51, 1851-73). 

4 H.O. 129/6/163. 

5 Banbury Meth. Recs. Brailsford colln. 21. 

6 Ibid. accts. of Primitive Methodist circuit (1851-73, 
1873-9). 

7 Ibid. (1873-9). 

8 Banbury Meth. Recs. schedules of Primitive Methodist 
circuit. 

9° ‘The Prims were the poor people . . . less educated, 
more evangelical’: quoted in Stacey, Tradition and Change, 


10 Banbury Meth. Recs. Brailsford colln. 21, 24. 

Ir Jbid.; Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 73. 

12 Banbury Guardian, 3 Apr. 1947. 

13 Wilb. Visit. 15. 

14 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1861). 

15 Ibid. (1867). 

16 Tbid. (1897-8); local information. 

17 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1857, 1862). 

18 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 74; 
Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1887). 
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they opened the meeting-house called Crouch Hall, 
which stands at the junction of Broughton Road 
and Beargarden Road. The architect was Llewellyn 
Hannan, a member of the congregation. In the 
1960s the Brethren also held open-air meetings in 
Bridge Street on Sunday evenings in the summer.'9 


SoutHaM Ha... Towards the end of the First 
World War W. Daffurn and several railway men 
met to ‘break bread’ at the Railway Mission on 
Sunday mornings.?° In 1918 they began regular 
meetings in the former Windmill Adult school at 
the rear of No. 56 North Bar and so the church was 
sometimes known as the Windmill Gospel Hall.?# 
It was non-denominational. In 1938 a new meeting- 
house, Southam Hall, to seat 200 was opened. It 
was designed by the firm of Sir John Laing. A new 
classroom and a kitchen have since been added.?? 


SaLvaTion Army. Members of the Army first 
met in Banbury in the mid 1880s and apparently 
encountered considerable opposition in the town. 
In 1889 it was decided to build a ‘fortress’ in Fish 
Street (later George Street) and Eva Booth addressed 
a meeting at the Town Hall on the day of the stone 
laying.?3 The ‘fortress’, costing £1,400, was opened 
in 1890.24 The Army assisted with services at the 
Railway Mission, a group of Salvationists formed 
the Free Mission in Banbury,?5 and during the 
Depression of the 1930s the Army was active among 
the unemployed. Its organization brought to Ban- 
bury several groups of workers from northern 
England after the aluminium factory opened in 
1932, and c. 1950 the strength of the corps (72) 
owed much to the immigrants.?6 


FuLt GospeL Testimony Cuurcu. In January 
1938 members of the church began to meet in part 
of the former police station in Newland.?7 In 1954 
the church applied for membership of the Elim 
Four Square Gospel Alliance, which formerly met 
in Merton Street, and was amalgamated with it.?8 


Exim Cuurcu. A church affiliated to the Elim 
Four Square Gospel Alliance began to meet in the 
premises previously used by the Railway Mission 
in Merton Street in 1942, and was amalgamated 
with the Full Gospel Testimony Church in New- 
land in 1954, after which the Merton Street building 
was no longer in use.?9 


JeHovaH’s WITNESSES. A congregation of six 
associated members of the group began to meet in 
Banbury in 1939 and soon acquired ‘Kingdom 


19 Local information. 

20 Ex inf. Mr. T. Wyncoll. 

21 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 75; 
Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1936). 

22 Ex inf. Mr. T. Wyncoll. 

23 Banbury Guardian, 1 Aug. 1889. 

24 Ibid.; Sarah Beesley, My Life, 245. 

25 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 76; 
ex inf. Capt. A. Pettit; and see below. 

26 Stacey, Tradition and Change, 61. 

27 Ex inf. Mr. R. C. Honeyford; Potts, Banbury Through 
One Hundred Years, 25. 

28 Ex inf. Mr. R. C. Honeyford. 

29 Tbid. 

30 Banbury Guardian, 3 Aug. 1961. 

3t Stacey, Tradition and Change, 58; advertisements in 
Banbury Guardian (1961). 


Hall’ at No. 32a Southam Road. In 1961 there were 
30 members, with an additional meeting place at 
109 Cromwell Road.3° 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. That group was in exist- 
ence c. 1950. In 1961 it met in a schoolroom 
attached to Christ Church chapel.3! 


SPIRITUALIST CHURCH OF GREAT BriTaIN. Mem- 
bers of that church have held meetings and seances 
at the Friends’ Meeting House in Banbury since 
1961.32 


Missions. The Mission Hall at the junction of 
Neithrop Avenue and Warwick Road was opened in 
1873 through the efforts of the Banbury Sunday 
School Union and was managed by voluntary 
workers of all denominations.33 In 1902 some mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends assumed responsi- 
bility for the services,3+ and until 1953 the hall was 
known as the Friends’ Neithrop Mission Room. 
In 1953 the building was dedicated as the Warwick 
Road Baptist Church.3s 

The Free Mission which began to hold meetings 
in the Cadbury Memorial Hall about 1904 seems 
to have been the outcome of a schism within the 
local branch of the Salvation Army, and for a time 
it maintained its own band.3¢ The mission was still 
active in 1942 but ceased soon afterwards.37 

The Railway Mission opened a small hall near 
Merton Street station in the early 20th century.3§ 
Men who later founded Southam Hall met there in 
1918, and during the inter-war period the Salvation 
Army held services there.3° The premises were 
taken over by the Elim Church in 1942.4° 


EDUCATION. Schoolmasters were mentioned in 
1345, 1400, and 1430-2.41 It has been possible, 
almost continuously since at latest the end ofthe 
15th century, for children living in the town to 
attend school, either as charity scholars, or privately, 
or under the patronage of a religious body. The 
earliest known school in Banbury was St. John’s 
Hospital school, founded at the end of the 15th 
century and closed in the late 17th or early 18th 
century, which is described in an earlier volume.* 

In 1603 a school was held in the church house, in 
the churchyard; it may have been the site of a school 
much earlier, since a schoolmaster lived in a house 
on the north of the churchyard in 1430-2.43 It was 
still in existence in 1723 when Mary Abraham alias 
Metcalfe left £5 a year to the schoolmaster of the 
church school,‘# but had been closed by 1804 when 


32 Notice outside Friends’ meeting-house. 

33 Banbury Cong. Recs. 5; Potts, Banbury Through One 
Hundred Years, 75. 

34 Potts’s Banbury Dir. (1902). 

38 Banbury Advertiser, 21 Jan. 1953. 

36 Potts’s Banbury Dir. (1904); ex inf. Capt. A. Pettit. 

37 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 75. 

38 Potts’s Banbury Dir. (1906). 

39 Ex inf. Mr. T. Wyncoll; Potts, Banbury Through One 
Hundred Years, 76. 
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ants R.O. M. 48/35; B.M. Lansd. Ch. 4 
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42 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 461-2. 

43 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 167; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 
249; O.R.O., Dil. IV/a/z, 2. 

44 rath Rep. Com. Char. 173. 
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church house was leased out by the corporation.45 
In 1819 it was said that the school had been a gram- 
mar school,4¢ but nothing else is known of it. It 
may have been in connexion with the school that 
the mayor went in 1635 to Oxford and Gloucester, 
‘about the schoolmaster’.47 In the 18th century the 
borough was receiving rent from at least two schools, 
probably the church school and the Blue Coat 
school.*8 

Churchwardens’ presentations for unlicensed 
teaching throughout the 17th century show that 
other schools also existed. In 1662 the mayor 
defended Alexander Weeks, B.A., as pious and 
sober and an able teacher, ten years later Mrs. 
Hanna, a Presbyterian, was censured for leading 
her scholars late to church ‘like a train of papists’. 
Other masters and mistresses were presented for 
not teaching the catechism.‘9 

In 1705 a board of trustees was formed to adminis- 
ter the various legacies and subscriptions given for 
the establishment of a new school, to be known as 
the Blue Coat school. The master and mistress were 
to be communicant members of the Church of 
England, and details were given of the clothes to be 
issued to the 30 boys and 20 girls who were to be 
educated free. The master’s salary was to be £25 
a year, the mistress’s {12 1os., and their positions 
would be immediately forfeit should they accept 
money from the pupils or their friends.5° 

One of the first sources of income for the Blue 
Coat school was the taking over of the endowment 
of Thorpe’s charity school, which had been founded 
with a legacy of £100 left by Richard White in 
1698 for the teaching of poor children. This had 
been used to purchase land in Neithrop, in the 
tenure of William Thorpe (hence the school’s 
name), yielding an income of £21 a year. Between 
1714 and 1725 five legacies totalling £370 were 
received: {100 from the Hon. Charles North in 
1714, {10 from Mrs. Jane Hussey, and {20 from 
Martha Lane in 1721, £200 from Anne North in 
1722, and {40 from the Revd. Mr. Fletcher in 
1725. The £370 was placed in the hands of Lord 
Guilford. Arrears in the interest on this sum 
amounted in 1748 to £567 2s. 8d. and Francis, 
Lord Guilford, in discharge of the debt, granted 
a rent-charge of £23 out of an estate at Neithrop, 
which was thereafter regularly received. 

Eleven other legacies were given during the 18th 
century, mainly in the form of annuities. By 1825 
two capital sums of £20 left by Millicent Welchman 
c. 1730 and by the Revd. William Harrison by will 
dated 1786 had been lost. Another sum of £20, 
bequeathed by Joseph Wyatt c. 1732, had been 
spent on current expenses. The annuity of {£1 left 
in 1708 by Mr. Kepning ceased to be paid after 
1803. In 1825 the annuities of £2 each bequeathed 
by Thomas Abraham alias Metcalfe by will dated 
1712 and by his relict Mary Metcalfe by will dated 
1723 had not been paid since 1818, when the 
properties on which they were charged were sold. 

45 Ibid. 167. 

46 Educ. of Poor Digest, 718. 

47 Cal. Corpn. Accts. ii, p. 68. 

g. Pp peury Borough Recs.: chamberlain’s accts. 1747- 
Id10. 

49 Oxon. Peculiars, 202, 218-19, 220, 224. 

50 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 161-5. 

51 Tbid. 
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Similarly the interest of {1 ros. a year on £50 left 
to the school by Henry Abraham alias Metcalfe in 
1746 had not been paid since 1814; it had been 
recovered by 1843. The {100 left by Elizabeth 
Metcalfe in 1774 was used to buy a church bond; 
in 1825 the income from this and a {50 bond was 
£7 tos. Three legacies, those of Mrs. Thompson 
who gave £100 in 1734, Jane Lane who gave {20 
in 1730, and Daniel Danvers who gave {£20 (no 
date), were used in 1752 to buy £150 of East India 
annuities, the 34 per cent. interest on which was 
still being regularly received in 1825. A stock of 
£32 11s. 5d. produced by investment of the {£20 
left by William Hebcraft was reinvested in 1797 in 
£100 old South Sea annuities, part of the total of 
£716 13s. 4d. invested by the trustees. Dividends 
of £21 tos. were regularly received in 1825. The 
school had also held 5 leys in Neithrop fields, 
the original endowment of Thorpe’s school. The 
allotment awarded at inclosure in place of these was 
in 1825 rented in two pieces, one (to the National 
school) for £5, the other for £8. The school’s total 
revenue in 1825 was thus £75.51 

Until 1817 the children of the Blue Coat school 
were taught in the two rooms over the town gaol, 
but with the formation of a National school in that 
year it was decided that, on payment of {£30 a year 
to the school by the trustees, as many Blue Coat 
children should be educated there as the trustees 
could afford to clothe. The new school and yard 
was built on part of the land at Neithrop which 
had provided the original endowment of ‘Thorpe’s 
school. The subscribers to the National school 
rented the site from the Blue Coat trustees.5? 

In 1825 18 boys and 16 girls were attending the 
National school as Blue Coat children. Their 
clothing and shoes cost the trustees £47 135. 7d. 
The deficiency of c. £8 on the year’s income was 
met by an annual donation of £5 5s. from Lord 
Guilford and a legacy of {100 which had been 
given by Mrs. Lucas c. 1823 for such emergencies.53 
After 1857 the whole income of the charity was 
applied to education, and the practice of clothing 
the children discontinued.5+ 

Apart from the Blue Coat children, the National 
school contained 212 boys and 161 girls in 1818. 
The master received £75 a year and the mistress 
£50.55 Numbers had fallen by 1833 to 129 boys and 
88 girls including the Blue Coat children, but there 
were then three other day schools and three day 
and boarding schools and a small infant school, as 
well as the National school.5¢ In 1835 an infant 
school was opened in Church Passage supported by 
voluntary contributions and school pence. Its 
numbers had risen to 262 by 1840 but it was closed 
in 1868.57 A National infant school was started in 
185058 and had 137 pupils in 1857.59 The National 
school and infant school together had in 1867 180 
boys and 140 girls excluding 25 Blue Coat children 
of each sex.®° In 1898 the standard of teaching was 
satisfactory but the premises were not. Four classes 
53 Tbid. 

54 Char. Com. files. 

55 Educ. of Poor Digest, 718. 

56 Bduc. Enquiry Abstract, 740. 

57 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 559; Potts, Banbury Through 
One Hundred Years, 79; Hist. Banbury, 229. 

58 Billing, Dir. Oxon. 


59 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 179. 
60 Schools Enq. [3966-XI], p. 306, H.C. (1867-8), xxviii. 
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of girls were being taught in one room and the 
inspector threatened to reduce the grant unless the 
infants department was markedly improved.®! The 
school was rebuilt in 1900 for 730 children.® 

Under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
dated 1901, £1,099 stock of the Blue Coat endow- 
ment was sold to pay for additional buildings for 
the National school, whose managers were to pay 
£30 a year rent to the trustees. The stock was to 
be repaid out of rents. Part of the income was to 
be spent on prizes not exceeding tos. for good 
behaviour, exhibitions of not more than {10 for 
secondary education or teachers’ training, or for 
outfits for those going into trade or service. A further 
Scheme of 1913 placed the whole of the endowment 
of the Blue Coat charity and Banbury National 
school into one Blue Coat foundation to be a public 
elementary school giving Church of England instruc- 
tion and providing tuition fees and maintenance 
allowances for secondary education.°3 Between 
1952 and 1957 the senior children were absorbed 
into the Easington Secondary Modern School and 
the old school was reorganized as Banbury St. 
Mary’s C.C. primary school which had 354 children 
on the roll in 1970.% 

Crouch Street British schools for boys and girls 
were built in 1839-40 for c. 300 children; the 
architect''was Derrick of Oxford.®5 In 1843 the 
managing committee decided that every ros. sub- 
scribed should entitle the donor to nominate a child 
to the schools at a halved fee of 1d. a week.® In 
1893 the average attendance was 3987 but the 
schools were condemned by the Board of Education 
in 1899 and ordered to close in 1g00.® 

The Cherwell British schools were opened in 
1861. Mr. Bernhard Samuelson provided accommo- 
dation at his own expense for the 530 pupils,®? some 
of whom had formerly attended an infant school 
which had opened in Cherwell Street in 1851 to 
meet the needs created by the expansion of the 
Britannia Works.7° In 1893 there was an average 
attendance of 430.7! The infants’ department was 
enlarged in 18927? and in 1904 the whole school 
was reorganized as an infant school for 188 chil- 
dren.73 It absorbed the infants’ department of the 
Dashwood Road school and was first renamed the 
Dashwood Road Infant school, but later became 
the Britannia County Infants school and in 1970 
had gt children on the roll.74 

A Quaker school was being held in the meeting- 
house in 1708, for John and Francis Bumphrey were 
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1898): copy in Bodl. G.A. Oxon. c 100 (53). 

62 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1915). 
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appointed schoolmasters in that year.75 In 1723 the 
Friends were asked to make up the schoolmaster’s 
salary.7° A Presbyterian (later Unitarian) day school, 
started in 1797 by Peter Usher at the meeting-house 
and later known as the Banbury Academy, lasted 
until 1908.77 In 1841 it was said to have an extensive 
library and a collection of ‘philosophical instru- 
ments’.78 Additional rooms were built in 1856.79 
Other Unitarian schools were not so long lived. 
In 1818 a Mr. Ward ran a school in two cottages 
in Foundry Square and a night school at the meeting- 
house. George Claridge kept a school in Scalding 
Lane and Mr. Webster in Lower Foundry Square, 
Neithrop, in 1832.8? 

The first Roman Catholic school was started in 
Crouch Street by John Howell in 1841.8! Five 
years later Dr. Tandy opened St. John’s Roman 
Catholic mixed and infants’ Church school, 
reputedly designed by Pugin,’? which still formed 
part of the buildings in 1968. In 1849 there were 
over 100 children in the two classes for the poor 
and 12-15 paying pupils. The school was taken 
over in 1852 by sisters from the newly formed 
Charity of St. Paul.83 New classrooms were built in 
19004 and by 1904 an average of 119 children and 
103 infants were being taught.85 In 1910 the senior 
department was reorganized for advanced secon- 
dary education.®° In 1970 there were 276 children 
on the roll. St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic primary 
school, opened in Fiennes Road in 1968, had 231 
pupils in 1970.87 

Sunday schools provided the only education for 
many children in the early 19th century. The 
visitation return of 1808 stated that the dissenters 
educated all their poor children at their Sunday 
schools,88 three of which were again mentioned in 
1819.89 Church of England children attending the 
National school received there sufficient religious 
instruction, and the legacy of £200 left by Sir John 
Knightly in 1802 to finance a Sunday school in 
Banbury was paid to the National school from its 
formation in 1817.9° It was not thought necessary 
to provide a Sunday school for those children until 
c. 18579! and in 1866 it was reported that Sunday 
school was being held in all the rooms of the school 
at different hours of the day by c. 60 voluntary 
workers.°2 They were teaching 130 boys and 240 
girls in 1872.93 A Sunday school for 200 children, 
attached to Christ Church, was opened in 1860 in a 
temporary cramped room. Attendance had fallen to 
180 by 186695 and in 1869 the vicar described this 


77 Trans. Unitarian Hist. Soc. i. 287. 

78 Banbury Guardian, July 1841. 

79 Trans. Unitarian Hist. Soc. i. 295. 

80 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 39, 41-42. 

8t Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1841). 

82 See p. 107. 

83 A. G. Wall, St. John’s Church, Banbury, 22, 26. See 
also above, pp. 107-8. 

84 Potts, Hist. Banbury, 228. 

85 Public Elem. Schs. 1906, 531. 

86 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 82. 

87 Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

88 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570. 

89 Educ. of Poor Digest, 718. 

90 rath Rep. Com. Char. 165. 

91 MS. Oxf.'Dioc. d 179. 
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93 Ibid. c 338. 
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Sunday school as very small but added that nearly all 
the children attended the parish day school. He also 
gave the ample accommodation at Mr. Samuelson’s 
school as the reason for the poor success of evening 
classes.%° 

Of the dissenting Sunday schools mentioned in 
1808 the two most successful were those run by the 
Wesleyans and the Presbyterians. The Presbyterians 
held a Sunday school in the meeting-house school 
run by Peter Usher. In 1811, when the school was 
made over to the Independents, the girls’ Sunday 
school used a room in the minister’s house while the 
boys used Mr. Ward’s school in Foundry Square.97 
In 1833 100 boys and 108 girls were attending the 
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ted by a congregation calling themselves Protestant 
Dissenters. It taught 52 boys and 54 girls, about 
half of whom learnt writing and arithmetic in the 
evenings.® 

The Primitive Methodists held a Sunday school 
at their Church Lane chapel to which they added 
schoolrooms in 1898.7 Both the Baptists and Par- 
ticular Baptists had Sunday schools, the latter 
building schoolrooms on their graveyard in 1858.8 

Twelve private schools for day and boarding 
pupils were listed in 1832 and also in 1842 though 
in several cases the proprietors were different.? 
Most of the schools appear to have been well con- 
ducted but a Mr. Beane who ran a ladies’ and 
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Independent Sunday schools.% which were then 
attached to the Banbury Academy. The Sunday 
schools shared the varying fortunes of that school 
until its closure in 1908.99 

The first Wesleyan Sunday school was opened in 
1808 at Calthorpe Lane chapel,! 115 boys and 137 
girls were attending in 1833,? and over 300 children 
in 1841 when schoolrooms were built behind the 
newly erected chapel in Church Lane. Sixty-five of 
these children learnt writing in the evenings for 1d. 
a week in 1840.3 A branch school opened at Windsor 
Terrace in 1851 with 103 pupils but numbers 
dwindled rapidly and it was closed in 1854.4 

A Sunday school was also held in the classrooms 
behind the Marlborough Road chapel. The accom- 
modation was inadequate and in 1867 a basement 
had to be used for the infants. In 1882 new class- 
rooms were erected at the High Street end of the 
premises.5 

A Sunday school at Neithrop in 1833 was suppor- 


96 Thid. c 335. 

97 Trans. Unitarian Hist. Soc. i. 287, 288. 

98 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 740. 

99 Trans. Unitarian Hist. Soc. i. 288. 

I Knight, A Century and a Quarter of Sunday School 
Work, 8. 

2 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 740. 

3 Knight, op. cit. 10. 

4 Ibid. 10-11. 

5 B. S. Trinder, Methodist Church Centenary Celebra- 
tions, 1965, 19. 


gentlemen’s school in 1832 had to leave town after 
‘committing himself’ with one of the young ladies.! 

Adult education was provided for in 1835 with the 
foundation of the Mechanics’ Institute in Parson’s 
Street. The Institute held lectures, discussion 
classes, and exhibitions as well as providing a library 
for members and their families.1' By 1884 it had 
out-grown the building in Church Passage, to which 
it had moved soon after its foundation, and Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson provided a new building for 
it in Marlborough Road.!2 The Church Passage 
building, opened in 1836, was built to the Institute’s 
specifications,'3 and leased to it for 21 years, by the 
site’s owner, Joseph Garrett. Garrett’s own plans 
were rejected by the Building Committee of the 
Institute, and fresh drawings prepared by George 
Cottam and James Danby, committee members. 
Danby’s plans survive. They call for two rooms of 
20 ft. by 13 ft. on the ground floor, and one of 40 ft. 
by 20 ft. above, with accommodation for a caretaker 


6 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 740. 

7 B.S. Trinder, History of Methodism in Banbury, 26. 

8 Banbury Public Libr., Rusher colln., 150; Billing, Dir. 
Oxon. (1854). 

9 Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1832, 1842). 

10 Herbert, Shoemaker’s Window, 57. 

1I See p. 14. 

12 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 83. 

13 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. xi, pp. 52 ff; ibid., 
Mechanics’ Inst. min. bks. The following descriptions 
were written by Nicholas Cooper. 
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and ‘a uniform and handsome elevation with finish- 
ings of freestone’. The surviving fagade is close 
enough to Danby’s drawing to suggest that his 
design was followed in the main. The dressings 
take the form of plain pilasters set in from each 
end of the facade, rusticated voussoirs to the 
windows and a Tuscan doorcase. In scale and detail 
the building is in fact entirely domestic; only in 
planning is it not. The Institute of 1884 was designed 
by W. E. Mills of Banbury with Kimberley of 
Banbury as contractor.!+ It was built in brick with 
stone dressings, in a simplified Tudor manner. 
Accommodation was provided for lecture and class 
rooms and library. The Institute was enlarged in 
1893 by the addition of Municipal Technical schools 
to the north, repeating Mills’s facade for the 
Mechanics’ Institute. Mills himself served on the 
staff of the Institute as ‘visiting master for architec- 
ture and building construction’.'s 

The formation of the Oxford Diocesan Board of 
Education in 1839 resulted in the establishment 
in 1840 of a Middle or Commercial school for the 
sons of farmers and traders: J. T. Cooke was the 
head master. The school, which was known as St. 
John’s Classical and Commercial school in 1848 
seems to have come to an end in 1856 when Cooke 
moved to Aynho Grammar school.'¢ J. H. Beale, 
who first came to Banbury in 1854 as the head 
master of the Crouch Street schools, launched 
a scheme for science and art education for older 
children and adults in 1863 with the strong support 
of Bernhard Samuelson. Science and art classes 
were held at the Crouch and Cherwell British 
schools and at Ark House school, the last founded 
by the Beale family. After 1884 the new building for 
the Mechanics’ Institute provided accommodation 
for all the art and science classes, and the Banbury 
School of Science and Art was founded with Seymour 
Beale, J. H. Beale’s son, as head master. From that 
beginning grew the idea of a secondary and technical 
school, and largely through Samuelson’s efforts the 
first public secondary school in Banbury, known 
as the Municipal School, was opened in Marl- 
borough Road for 46 boys in 1893. It became a 
mixed school in 1900. When the County Council 
undertook its maintenance in 1923 it became 
known as the Banbury County School (later the 
Banbury Grammar School) and had 120 boys and 
95 girls on the roll. In 1930 a new school was built 
in Ruskin Road to take 360 children.!7 The building 
was severely damaged by fire in 1940 and was not 
reopened until 1942. A new science block and 
gymnasium were added in 1961 and a new hall in 
1963. The roll in 1962 numbered 583 pupils.'® The 
old Marlborough Road premises continued to be 
used after 1923 by the Banbury Technical Institute 
for art and evening classes conducted by the Further 
Education Committee of the County Council.!9 

The general reorganization of the Banbury schools 
which took place at the beginning of the 2oth century 


14 Banbury Public Libr., Potts colln. xi, p. 66. For 
Kimberley see p. 26n. and for Mills see Builder, xcviii 
(1910), 469; Rusher’s Banbury Dir. (1872-96). 

1s Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1903). 

16 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 82-83. 

17 Banbury Guide, 1958, 26; 1964, 20. 

18 Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

19 Potts, Banbury Through One Hundred Years, 87. 

20 Bodl. G.A. Oxon. c 100: copy of letter from Educ. 
Dept. 26 Apr. 1899; Local Election Manifesto 1899; Potts, 


was principally the result of the Board of Education 
decision to close the Crouch Street British schools 
in 1900, and also of the urgent need to improve 
and enlarge the Cherwell schools. New places for 
550 of the 2,333 Banbury schoolchildren were 
needed. Various plans to enlarge existing schools 
were insufficient: the Wesleyans provided a solution 
by building a new undenominational school to hold 
500 children, and in 1902 the Dashwood Road 
schools were opened.”° Three years later they came 
under the control of the borough council which had 
become the Local Education Authority for elemen- 
tary education under the Education Act of 1902. 
Having lost the infants’ department in 1904 and 
the senior pupils in the 1950s the school roll 
numbered only 201 in 1970.7! 

Harriers Ground Primary school was opened in 
1949. In 1970 there were 315 children on the school 
roll. The Neithrop infants’ and junior schools were 
opened in 1951, and in 1970 had 454 and 466 
children respectively. Hill View County Primary 
opened in September 1968 and had 460 pupils in 
1970. 

A Secondary Modern school for boys in Ruskin 
Road, Easington, was opened in 1952 to which 
boys from Dashwood Road and St. Mary’s National 
schools were transferred. In 1962 there were 466 
boys at the school. The girls’ school was opened 
in 1957 and in 1962 had 405 pupils. In 1962 the 
Roman Catholic Secondary school of Blessed 
George Napier was opened with 171 pupils. The 
North Oxfordshire Technical College and School of 
Art was opened in Bath Road in 1961 incorporating 
the North Oxfordshire Secondary Technical school 
at Broughton and the School of Art at the Green. 
Comprehensive secondary education was introduced 
into the town in 1968. Banbury School had 2,009 
pupils in 1970, divided into four halls in Ruskin 
Road, one in Grimsbury, and Woodgreen depart- 
ment in Broughton Road. 

A school for mentally handicapped children was 
opened in 1961.2 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. By will dated 1443 
John Forest, Prebendary of Banbury (d. 1446), be- 
queathed £66 13s. 4d. for 20 years to support 4 
persons ‘in my almshouse at Banbury’ at the rate of 
4d. a week.?3 In 1448 the newly founded guild of 
St. Mary was authorized to hold property worth 100 
marks a year for the support of three chaplains and 
eight poor persons dwelling in the almshouse.*+ In 
1535 £6 18s. 8d. was distributed to 8 poor men and 
women at a groat a week; at the dissolution of the 
chantries in 1548 the guild was paying £10 8s. a year 
to 12 poor people at the same rate and provision was 
made to continue the payment.?5 A decree of the 
Exchequer in 1572 confirmed that the £10 8s. was 
to be paid to the corporation from the revenues of the 
castle or manor of Banbury or of dissolved chantries.?6 
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Cal. Corpn. Accts. iii, p. 142. 
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In 1653 the corporation rejected the suggestion that 
payments should be replaced by a grant of rents in 
the town.?7 In 1824 the corporation was receiving 
£10 ros. a year less fees (7s. 2d.) charged upon the 
land revenues of the Crown, and the charity was dis- 
tributed at 4d. a week, known as the Widow’s Groat, 
to 12 poor widows, of whom 8 lived in the alms- 
house.”® In 1443 the almshouse stood near the 
churchyard. By 1711 it was ruinous and was repaired 
by Francis, Lord North and Guilford. In 1793 the 
vestry discussed rebuilding it again. Repairs were 
paid for out of the poor rate. In 1824 the almshouse 
contained 12 apartments for the most poor, old, and 
impotent people in Banbury, recommended by the 
overseers of the poor.?? The almshouse stood in 
a low, damp, and confined position, and consisted 
in 1868 of two blocks of dilapidated buildings 
scarcely fit for human habitation. By 1877 the 
buildings were unsafe: eventually the smaller 
block was abandoned and a new almshouse for 4 
persons was acquired for £270, the gift of a private 
donor.3° 

In 1882 the almshouse was amalgamated with the 
charities of Joshua Sprigge, Mr. Metcalfe, and Cap- 
tain Smith to form the Almshouse Charity, the last 
three charities providing income for the almshouse, 
which was rebuilt at a cost of £440.3! Joshua Sprigge 
of Crayford (Kent) by will dated 1684 had left the 
corporation of Banbury £400 to build a workhouse 
and {100 for a stock to set the poor to work.32 In 
1706, after a Chancery case, William Sprigge was 
ordered to pay the corporation the £500 together 
with the £515 interest due thereon. Mr. Metcalfe, 
probably Thomas Abraham alias Metcalfe whose 
will was dated 1712,33 left £100, and before 1738 
Captain Smith gave {112 12s., for the benefit of 
the workhouse. By 1750 Francis, Lord North and 
Guilford, held £750 of the capital and interest on 
loan, paying £30 a year interest to the corporation.3+ 
Of that money £4 was spent each year to provide 
fourpenny loaves monthly for 20 poor widows, part 
of the bequest of Captain Smith, and the balance 
went to the poor rate.35 After 1882 the £30 was used 
to maintain 12 people resident in the almshouse, 
who had to be over 60 years of age and unable to 
work, and to have lived in Banbury for 3 years.36 

A further amalgamation took place in 1895 when 
the Almshouse Charity, the Bridge Estate,37 and the 
Arran Estate were placed under a single administra- 
tion, known as the Banbury Municipal Charities.38 
The Arran Estate had been founded by Elizabeth, 
Countess of Arran (d. 1756) for the education and 
support of children from the workhouse, and was 
operative by 1767. In 1825 the endowment con- 
sisted of {100 stock and 2 houses, producing a total 
income of £33 a year. In 1872 one house was sold 
for £250. The income was spent on apprenticing 
children, mostly from the National school, with 


27 B.M. Stowe MSS. 184, ff. 260, 278; 185, f. 5. 
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36 Char. Com. files. 

37 See pp. 75-76. 
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premiums first of {10, then of £15, and after 1857, 
of £20. In 1889 the charity was opened to children 
from the extended borough, and in 1893 to those 
born but no longer resident in Banbury. In 1867-8 
the Charity Commissioners suggested amalgamating 
the Arran Estate, the Bridge Estate, and the Sprigge 
Charities (i.e. those of Sprigge, Metcalfe, and Smith, 
later amalgamated with the almshouse) to found 
a grammar school, but the project was abandoned 
after bitter opposition from Banbury residents. In 
1960 the stock belonging to the charity was worth 
£2,150.39 

In 1603, after apparently ill-founded complaints 
had been received about the corporation’s adminis- 
tration, the corporation was authorized to co- 
operate with the vicar and churchwardens in the 
general administration of the town charities, and to 
appoint 2 bridgemasters, overseers, or receivers to 
supervise them, and to render an annual account. 
Fourteen endowments were involved: as well as the 
Bridge Estate, the Almshouse, and the Church 
Estate*° there were 6 annuities (4 of 20s. each, one 
of ros., and one of 3s.), 3 capital sums to be lent to 
the poor, a stock to buy coal for the poor, and 
a tenement.‘ Of those charities, the tenement (in 
Colebar Street) left by John Knight (d. 1587) and 
later rented for 26s. 6d.,42 a 20s. annuity charged on 
a meadow in Eynsham left by John Knight’s relict 
Joan, and an annuity of 20s. from a tenement in 
Barkhill Street left by Edward Brightwell, had 
disappeared by 1825.43 

Of the other annuities Henry Halhead left two, 
one of 20s. from a tenement in Sheep Street to buy 
frieze for the poor, and one of Ios. from a shop in 
Barkhill Street for the weekly preaching of the 
Gospel, or else for the teaching of poor children 
in Banbury parish. The 20s. annuity was paid 
regularly until 1812, and clothing was bought for 
3 poor widows. In 1825 the tenant of the property 
agreed to pay the annuity, if it proved legal, but in 
1843 no money had been received. In 1825 the 
parish clerk was collecting 2 sums of ros. from pro- 
perty in the borough, and one of these may have 
been Halhead’s other annuity. An annuity of 3s. 
given by Thomas Hall of Bodicote to buy bread 
for the poor was still in existence in 1825 when 
bread was distributed to the poor on Good Friday.*4 
The remaining annuity, of 20s. was charged on the 
interest of the £100 which Walter Calcott, by will 
dated 1574, left to be lent at 5 per cent. in sums of 
£10 and £20 to poor artificers of Banbury.*s 

There were two other loan funds in 1603 ; Thomas 
Oken of Warwick (d. 1573) left £40 to be lent to 
8 poor, honest men for 3 or 4 years, each man paying 
4d. to the poor and 4d. for a sermon and merry- 
making afterwards for every pound borrowed. 
Payments were still being made from this fund in 
1714.4° Edward Brightwell, before 1592, left £50 
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to be lent to poor artificers and occupiers of Ban- 
bury.47 A further loan fund, described as Harding’s 
money, existed in 1662.48 In 1786 the sum of £14 
was available for interest-free loans to young 
tradesmen and {£40 similarly to anyone who em- 
ployed a number of poor persons,‘9 but all the loan 
charities had been lost by 1825.5° 

The last of the charities covered by the 1603 
decree was a stock of {£22 18s. 6d. given by several 
persons to buy coal for sale to the poor at a price 
sufficient to maintain the stock. The stock had 
fallen to £16 by 1750, but was increased to {41 by 
two donations from William Holbech. In 1770 
deficiencies were made up out of the poor rate. In 
1778 William Holbech, Francis, Lord Guilford, who 
had subscribed £25, and the vestry decided to give 
the money, then amounting to {56 16s., to the 
charity school.5! 

By will dated 1627 Henry Smith granted to the 
poor of Banbury part of the rents of an estate in 
Telscombe (Sussex). In 1822 and 1823 £35 5s. 6d. 
was received by the churchwardens and distributed 
in gifts of flannel to 70 or 80 people, most of them 
above the status of pauper.5? By a Scheme of 1926 
a wide range of objects for the charity was defined, 
including donations to a provident club, aid to poor 
patients, premiums for apprenticeships, and gifts in 
kind and in money. In 1960 the income of £15 
provided coal for 20 people.s3 

In 1681 Richard Plestow gave {2 a year, charged 
on land in Williamscot (in Cropredy), to provide 
bread for the poor at Christmas and Easter.5+ In 
1858 the rent-charge was redeemed for £66 135. 4d., 
and loaves were still being distributed twice yearly 
in 1868. The charity was later administered with those 
of Brownsill, Conant, and Cooke, under the collec- 
tive name of Plestow.55 John Brownsill, by will 
proved in 1849, gave £400 to the poor; between 
1953 and 1961 the annual income, c. £9 Ios., was 
distributed in 5s. tickets for groceries or drapers’ 
goods to 25 poor people; the capital was then 
£383.5° Paynton Pigott Stainsby Conant, by will 
dated 1861, left £200 to provide bread or money 
for the poor of Banbury and Neithrop. Between 
1959 and 1961 the income of £7 14s. a year was 
distributed in 5s. tickets to 20 poor people.s7 
Stephen Cooke, by will dated 1885, gave {£500 as 
a coal and bread charity for the poor of all deno- 
minations. In 1955 the income was £12 4s., and 
about 30 people benefited from 2 tons of coal.58 

Thomas Abraham alias Metcalfe, by will dated 
1712, left an annual rent-charge of £13 on his 
property in Banbury and Bodicote of which £2 
a year was to be given to the charity school, and 
£10 a year alternately to apprentice 2 boys and to 
clothe 6 poor widows. The remaining £1 was left 
to the trustees. Until 1819 {10 was used every 
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other year to buy clothing for 6 poor widows in the 
almshouse, but the property was sold that year, 
and by 1825 the rent-charge was £61 15s. in arrears. 
The trustees were ordered to ensure the regular 
application of the charity in future. There were 
few applications for apprenticeships, however, and 
in 1877 £115 accumulated income was invested.59 
In 1888 the charity was amalgamated with that 
founded by Henry Abraham alias Metcalfe, nephew 
of Thomas, who, by will dated 1746, gave the interest 
of £100 to be disposed of annually on St. Thomas’s 
Day among the poor of Banbury, and the interest 
of a further £50 to the charity school. In 1825 £3 
income from the {100 was distributed in bread to 
poor women.® In 1889 the amalgamated charities 
were divided into two branches, educational and 
eleemosynary. The income for the second branch 
derived from a rent-charge and from £115 stock. 
In 1914 £5 was spent annually on clothes for 
poor widows and £5 on coal. By 1958 the {10 
was either spent on clothes for 10 poor widows, or 
it was divided into two, and £5 given to needy 
patients in Horton General Hospital and the other 
£5 spent on clothes for the poor.®! Mary, relict of 
Thomas Abraham alias Metcalfe, by her will dated 
1723, left an annuity of £17 charged on estates in 
Culworth and Eydon (Northants.), of which £5 
was to be given to the sick poor, £5 distributed as 
shilling loaves weekly to church-going poor, {£5 paid 
to the schoolmaster of the church school, and £2 
given to the charity school. The £5 for the sick 
poor was regularly paid, and in 1825 was being 
added to money collected by voluntary subscription, 
which amounted to nearly £200 a year.®* The bread 
charity, which provided 6 fourpenny loaves for 6 
widows weekly, was altered in 1906 so that the 
money might be distributed to the poor generally. 
In 1959 it was given in cash or kind, and in 1960 
there was a capital sum of {£150 accumulated 
income.®3 

The Old Charitable Society was formed in 1782 
for the relief of persons in distressed circumstances, 
especially those who had tried to support themselves 
without parochial aid, and those who, because of 
age, accident, or other cause beyond their control, 
were in need of aid. The society was at first suppor- 
ted entirely by voluntary subscription, each member 
paying not less than ros., and by the proceeds of 
special collections in churches and chapels. Later, 
however, legacies were received; John Brownsill left 
£50 to the society in 1849, and Stephen Cooke left 
£200 in 1885. In that year the income of the society 
was {£126 from subscriptions and £35 from church 
collections, and 452 persons were given relief. By 
1960 subscriptions had fallen to £100, but the 
society’s stock was worth £3,727, and in 1964 the 
income was between £250 and £500 a year. 

56 Char. Com., Unrep. vol. 5, p. 434. 
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The Visiting Charitable Society was founded, 
probably in 1820, to visit and relieve the sick and 
distressed poor of all creeds. During the cold 
winter of 1886 it helped 740 people, and 583 in 
1889. In that year the society’s capital amounted 
to £810, most of it invested. By 1919, however, the 
society had outlived its usefulness, as many of its 
functions had been taken over by the Banbury 
Nursing Association, which had existed since 1871. 
By a scheme of the Charity Commissioners in 1926 


BANBURY 


the Visiting Charitable Society and its endowments 
were administered by the Nursing Association, 
and after 1948 both were administered by the Ban- 
bury Sick Poor Fund, which supplied extra fuel, 
bedding, and domestic help to the sick and convales- 
cent. In 1954 the Visiting Charitable Society held 
£1,034 stock producing £25 27s. a year, and the 
Nursing Association’s assets amounted to £1,600. 
Susan Page, by will dated 1955, left £50 to this 
fund, and in 1961 the total income was £84 ros. 10d.®5 
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CHARLBURY! lies 15 miles north-west of Oxford 
on the River Evenlode, and roughly 7 miles from 
the market towns of Woodstock to the east, Witney 
to the south, and Chipping Norton to the north- 
west. The ancient parish covered an area of 10,238 
a., and included the townships of Charlbury (c. 
2,113 a.), Fawler (1,655 a.), Finstock (883 a.), and 
Walcot (c. 458 a.), and the chapelries of Chadling- 
ton (3,450 a.) and Shorthampton (1,676 a.).2 This 
article is concerned with that portion of the ancient 
parish which belonged to Banbury hundred, namely 
Charlbury, Fawler, and Finstock: Chadlington was 
the meeting-place of another hundred of which 
Shorthampton and Walcot also formed part. 

The boundaries of the Banbury hundred portion 
of the parish followed the River Evenlode and its 
tributary the Coldron Brook on the west and north, 
an ancient road called, in the 18th century, Ditchley 
Riding on the north-east and part of the east, 
Akeman Street on part of the south, and the edge of 
Cornbury Park, an extra-parochial place, on part 
of the west. The boundary between Charlbury 
and Fawler followed in one part an earthwork, 
Grim’s Ditch or Dyke, and in another the road 
from Charlbury to Woodstock, which may be pre- 
sumed ancient. The boundary between Fawler and 
Finstock followed the River Evenlode. Within 
Charlbury township was the hamlet of Cote, and 
Finstock contained 'Tapwell; both Cote and Tapwell 
were deserted in the course of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. Fawler and Finstock remained indepen- 
dent of Charlbury for poor law administration and 
therefore came to be regarded as civil parishes in the 
late 19th century,3 the boundaries being those of the 
old townships. In 1950 the area of Finstock was 
increased by the addition of 6 a. from the civil 
parish of Wychwood, and in 1968 the boundary 
between Charlbury and Fawler was altered, increas- 
ing the area of Charlbury by c. 129 a., and bringing 
the southern extension of the town of Charlbury 
within the parish.+ 

Charlbury, Fawler, and Finstock lie mostly on the 


65 General Accts. of Banbury Charitable Society for 
Visiting . . . the Poor (1841, 1899): copy in Bodl. G.A. 
Oxon. 8° 635(8); Char. Com. files. 

1 The author has lived many years in Charlbury, and 
statements about events in the 19th and 2oth centuries for 
which no source is given in the footnotes may be assumed 
to derive from her own first-hand knowledge or from 
information current among her family and her neighbours. 

2 O.S. Area BR. (1881). Separate figures for Charlbury 
and Walcot are not given. 

3 Census, 1871; Oxon. and Warws. (Chipping Norton 
and Brailes) Confirmation Order, 1894. 

4 Oxon. (Parishes of Finstock, Cornbury, and Wych- 


Great Oolite limestone, but along the River Evenlode 
are belts of alluvium, river gravel, Inferior Oolite, 
and fuller’s earth which broaden considerably just 
north-west of Charlbury.5 The land slopes down 
from 400 ft. and 500 ft. to only 300 ft. in the river 
valley.6 The townships formerly contained con- 
siderable stretches of woodland, but Topples Wood 
and Lady Grove in Finstock are the only surviving 
woods of any size. Finstock wood was seriously 
reduced before 1230 to supply timber for building 
at Oxford castle,7 and there was considerable 
assarting in the Middle Ages.8 Lee’s Rest Wood 
covered much of the southern part of Charlbury 
township in 1847 but had been almost entirely cut 
down by 1881.9 The soil was stone-brash, not 
specially good for arable farming since in some parts 
of the townships it was so thin that solid building- 
stone could be found less than a foot below the 
surface; in the mid 14th century the best of the 
arable was valued at only 4d. an acre, and in some 
places in the north of Charlbury arable was worth 
only 4d.!° Sheep farming was of great importance 
and probably accounted for much early inclosure 
and possibly the depopulation of Cote and Tapwell. 
All three townships were inclosed by private agree- 
ment; but whereas in Fawler and Finstock, because 
few landowners were concerned, inclosure involved 
redistribution and produced the normal pattern of 
large rectangular fields, in Charlbury each of a large 
number of owners and occupiers by agreement 
inclosed his own holdings,!! producing a pattern 
made up of fields of widely different shapes and 
sizes; the pattern has survived, despite later 
amalgamation of farms. 

The ancient road on the eastern boundary of 
Charlbury may have been part of a salt way running 
from Droitwich through Chipping Norton to 
Stonesfield and thence along Akeman Street to 
Princes Risborough (Bucks.).!2 The road from Charl- 
bury to Finstock over Fawler bridge was referred 
to in 1298 as Stonyway.'3 At the end of the 18th 
century the roads were improved by the making 


wood) Order, 1950; Oxon. (Parishes of Charlbury and 
Fawler) Order, 1967. 

5 Geol. Surv. Map (drift edn. revised), sheets 218, 236. 

6 O.S. Map 6” SP 31 NE. (1955 edn.), SP 32 SE. (1955 
edn.). 

7 Eynsham Cart. i. 235. 

8 See p. 140. 

9 Bodl. Charlbury tithe award and map; O.S. Map 25” 
Oxon. XXI. 13 (1st edn.). 

10 Eynsham Cart. li. 25-28. 

ESE wpa ras. 

12 P.N. Worcs. (E.P.N.S. iv), 8. 

13 Eynsham Cart. ii. 95. 
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of the turnpike from Witney to join the Banbury— 
Chipping Norton turnpike at Great Tew; the turn- 
pike passed along the line of Stonyway through 
Charlbury and Finstock, with gates at Brown’s Lane 
and Baywell.!+ Another branch of the same turnpike 
ran from Woodstock to Burford through Charlbury, 
with a gate at Dyer’s Hill. The roads were turn- 
piked between 1798 and 1800 and disturnpiked in 
1877.15 In making the turnpike to Woodstock the 
road through Lee’s Rest Wood, hitherto only a track, 
was improved, and on the Charlbury side of the 
wood a new stretch of road was built to bring the 
turnpike into Baywell gate; where the turnpike left 
the township towards Woodstock it was diverted 
slightly to the north of the former road to cross, 
instead of merging with, the ancient road from 
Chipping Norton to Stonesfield.'6 Although the 
track through Lee’s Rest Wood was always the 
most direct route across the fields to Woodstock it 
may not have been available as a public right of way 
until turnpiked, for in 1761 a lane running north 
of the woods to Ditchley Riding was named 
Woodstock Way.!7 In 1821 the turnpike towards 
Great Tew was further improved by the building 
of a wall to carry it over a steep hollow north-east of 
the Brown’s Lane gate. The wall survives under the 
road.18 The opening of a branch of the Great 
Western Railway from Oxford to Worcester in 1853 
with a station at Charlbury, and much later a halt at 
Finstock, close to Fawler bridge, gave the townships 
excellent communications with both Oxford and 
London; shortly afterwards Charlbury became a 
post town.!? Both Charlbury station and Finstock 
halt were open in 1969. 

Fawler bridge was first mentioned in 1298, and 
Charlbury bridge, presumably on the site of the 
later Dyer’s Hill bridge, in 1419.2! In 1528 the 
bridges were repaired at the expense of Eynsham 
Abbey,?? but in 1592 their repair was said to be the 
responsibility not of the lord but of the tenants.” 
St. John’s College gave £5 towards the repair of 
Fawler bridge in 1614, but only as a charity, the 
village having been charged with the repair.?+ Both 
bridges were rebuilt c. 1800.25 

No traces of stone-age or bronze-age settlement 
have been found in the parish, except for chance 
finds of flint arrow-heads and scrapers at Charlbury 
and of flint arrow-heads at Fawler,2© but early 
settlement in the area is suggested by the existence 
of two round barrows and three earthworks in the 
neighbouring Cornbury Park,??7 and a barrow at 


14 J. Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 96-97. 

1s Turnpike Acts, 39 & 40 Geo. III, c. 16 (local and 
personal act); 40 & 41 Vic., c. 64. 

i Maps of 1761 and 1820: Bodl. map C 17: 49(1); C 17: 
49(3). 

17 Bodl. Map C 17: 49(1). 

18 Par. Council mins.; local information. 

19 G. J. Davies, Farewell Letter to the parishioners of 
Charlbury (Lond. 1857). 

20 Eynsham Cart. ii. 95. 

21 B.M. Harl. Roll B 4o. 

22 Tbid. C 3. 

23 St. John’s Coll. Mun. VI. 71. 

24 J. Payne, Notes on the Parish of Charlbury, 22-23. 

25 J. Clifford, My Reminiscences of Charlbury (Gloucester, 
1892, reprinted in Oxf. Chron. 27 July—7 Sept. 1900), 
claims that the new bridge replaced a ford with stepping 
stones, but workmen repairing the bridge in the early 20th 
century saw the foundations of an earlier bridge. 

26 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 264. 

27 Ibid. ii. 318, 345. 


Fawler.28 A hoar stone, probably marking the site 
of another barrow, stood in a field to the east of 
Charlbury; it was destroyed, apparently to provide 
road building material, in the late 19th century.?9 
The earthwork known as Grim’s Ditch or Dyke, 
a small portion of which lies within Charlbury, 
was built about the time of the Roman Conquest, 
probably as a defence against the Romans.3° The 
remains of a Roman villa, including the tesselated 
pavements from which Fawler derived its name, 
were discovered at Bury Close, Fawler, in the rgth 
century, and the site of another house at Oaklands 
Farm in the same township was revealed by aerial 
photography in 1935.3! A Romano-British farm at 
Lee’s Rest, Charlbury, was occupied from the first 
to the third century a.D.32 

Place-name evidence suggests that Charlbury was 
settled fairly early in the Anglo-Saxon period; the 
name is probably a compound of the personal name 
Ceorl with burh (fortified place).33 The existence 
of 7th-century Anglo-Saxon cemeteries at Chadling- 
ton and North Leigh confirms that there was some 
settlement in the area at that date.3+ Fawler, meaning 
at the variegated floor, Finstock(the place frequented 
by woodpeckers), and Tapwell (the spring associated 
with Tzppa) were settled later than Charlbury. The 
place-name Cote derives from cot(e), a cottage; the 
prevalence of the form Cotes, a Middle English 
plural, may imply post-Conquest settlement.35 

In the 11th century Charlbury was said to be the 
burial place of St. Diuma, first bishop of the Mer- 
cians.3© Diuma attracted no cult in the Middle Ages. 
He was an Irishman, one of the missionaries sent 
from Northumbria to Mercia in 653, was conse- 
crated bishop in 656, and died in 658 in a region 
called Infeppingum in the territory of the Middle 
Angles.37 It is possible, in the light of the r11th- 
century association of Diuma with Charlbury, that 
he died there or in the area.38 Charlbury, Fawler, 
and Finstock are known to have been part of a great 
episcopal estate by the 11th century,3? and Charl- 
bury’s connexion with an important early missionary 
suggests that it may have been an episcopal or royal 
estate in the mid 7th century. 

The history of Charlbury, Fawler, and Finstock 
has been influenced by the fact that much of its 
land was held by absentee landlords. The Anglo- 
Saxon episcopal estate passed in the late 11th 
century from the Bishop of Lincoln to Eynsham 
Abbey which held it until the Reformation, and 
thereafter it was held by St. John’s College, Oxford, 


28 Recorded in the 18th century: Hearne’s Collections 
(O.HLS. iii), 142. 

29 Bodl. map C 17: 49(1); local information. 

30 PD. B. Harden, ‘Excavations at Grim’s Dyke, north 
Oxfordshire’, Oxoniensia, ii. 74-90. 

31 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 318-19. 

32, Oxoniensia, Xxv. 131. 

33 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 416; Ekwall, Dict. of Eng. 
Place-Names, 95; Eng. Place-Name Elements (E.P.N.S. 
xxv), 89, 295. 

34 E. T. Leeds, “Two Saxon cemeteries in north Oxford- 
shire’, Oxontensia, v. 21-30. 

35 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 416, 421-3, 436; Eng. Place- 
Name Elements (E.P.N.S. xxv), 108-9. 

36 Liber Vitae of the New Minister and Hyde Abbey, ed. 
W. de G. Birch (Hants Rec. Soc. v), 89. 

37 Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. B. Colgrave and 
R. A. B. Mynors, 278, 280. 

38 See V.C.H. Oxon. i. 378; Eng. Hist. Does. c. 500- 
I042, 635 n. 

39 See pp. 1-2, 135. 
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and its lessees, notably the Lee family of Ditchley; 
later the dukes of Marlborough, who purchased the 
nearby Cornbury Park in 1751,4° built up a large 
estate in the three townships. Of those landlords 
the Lee family, which established a hunting lodge 
in Lee’s Rest Wood and a dower-house, Lee Place, 
close to Charlbury, played some part in Charlbury 
affairs, and the Churchills and their successors at 
Cornbury took an interest in Finstock, notably in its 
church and school. Charlotte, Duchess of Beaufort 
(d. 1854), who lived at Cornbury Park and later at 
Heythrop, was interested in Charlbury and gave 
pensions to the elderly poor.+! The leading inhabit- 
ants of the town, however, played a more consistently 
important part in its affairs, and particularly promin- 
ent in the 18th and 19th centuries were the Quaker 
families of Spendlove and Albright. 

A market granted to Charlbury in the mid 13th 
century survived but did not flourish: not only was 
there competition from neighbouring market towns 
but also there is a suggestion that Eynsham Abbey 
itself did little to help it.42 Charlbury remained 
a small community, largely dependent on the profits 
of agriculture but later acquiring a prosperous, if 
small-scale, gloving industry, which was also im- 
portant in Fawler and Finstock. The population 
of Charlbury was only 965 in 1801; apart from a 
setback in the period 1831-41 the population rose 
steadily to 1,526 in 185143 and fell steadily thereafter 
to a low point of 1,271 in 1931. By 1961 the popula- 
tion had risen to 1,649 and since that date the popula- 
tion has greatly increased because Charlbury has 
attracted large numbers of residents who commute 
to work elsewhere, particularly in Oxford and Lon- 
don. Finstock’s population rose from 326 in 1801 
to 534 in 1841, and fell again to 431 by 1911. In 
1961 the population was 467. Fawler’s population 
rose from 112 in 1801 to 161 in 1811, and fell to 
123 in 1841. Numbers thereafter fluctuated, reaching 
a high point of 172 in 1891 but falling again to 155 
in 1961.44 Both hamlets, and particularly Finstock, 
have attracted commuters in the 1960s, and in 1969 
the population of Finstock and Fawler was said to 
be 950.45 

The town of Charlbury lies on the eastern bank 
of the River Evenlode between the 250 ft. and 350 ft. 
contours, roughly in the centre of the ancient parish 
and in the south-west corner of Charlbury town- 
ship. To the north and west the land slopes steeply 
towards the river, and on the opposite bank are the 
well-wooded slopes of Cornbury Park. To the east 
the land rises sharply to 500 ft. in the centre of the 
township. A marked gully, Sandford Slade, runs 
through the town between Hixet Wood in the south 
and the rest of the town. The site provided plentiful 
water, not only from the river but also from wells and 
springs. The chief streets of the town form a T; 
Church Street runs eastwards from the church and 
is crossed at its eastern end by the line of Sheep 


40 VY. J. Watney, Cornbury and the Forest of Wychwood, 


194-5. 

41 Albright House MSS. 

42 See p. 145 

43 This figure includes 55 persons in Cornbury Park and 
Walcot. 

44 Census, 1801-1961. 

45 Oxf. Dioc. Year Bk. (1969), 50. 

46 O.S. Maps 25” Oxon. XX. 16, XXI. 13 (1st edn. and 
1922 edn.); 6” SP 31 NE. (1955 edn.). The application 
in a map of 1761 of the name Thames Street to the street 
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Street, Market Street, and Thames Street, running 
from south to north.4° Church Street broadens 
appreciably in the middle in the manner of streets 
accommodating markets and fairs. The uneven 
building line of the south side of the street in 176147 
suggests that it may once have been wider. On an 
island site at the widest point there was a shambles, 
removed in the early 19th century, and until the 
1870s there was a timber-framed market cross 
(known as the Market House) at the east end of the 
street; the town stocks were beneath the eaves.48 
Street names show that the market overflowed into 
the narrower Market Street and Sheep Street. 
Most of the older houses lie on or close by those 
central streets; almost all face the street and there 
is little suggestion of development along alleys off 
the principal streets such as commonly occurs in 
more prosperous towns.‘ Charlbury’s street plan 
was fully established by the mid 18th centuryS° and 
although some of the lanes leading to the fields 
were later built up no new streets were laid out 
until the development on the outskirts of the town 
in the 20th century. 

For the hearth tax of 1665 Sir Henry Lee was 
assessed on 1g hearths, Richard Eyrans on g hearths, 
one man on 6 hearths, 10 on 4 or 5 hearths, and 20 
on 3 hearths or less.5! Relatively few of the houses 
existing in 1665 survive intact but many survive in 
part behind 18th-century facades in the principal 
streets. The surviving 16th- and 17th-century 
houses, and indeed the smaller 18th- and 1gth- 
century houses, are remarkably homogeneous. 
Nearly all are of local stone rubble with stone slate 
roofs, and wooden lintels to doors and windows; 
most are of two stories with attic dormers and 
several have early bay windows. The earlier houses 
mostly have casement windows, and the 18th- 
century houses have sash windows. A small timber- 
framed cottage stood in Church Lane until the 2oth 
century. Apart from the Priory and Lee Place5? the 
most notable early houses are two adjoining late- 
16th-century cottages in Thames Street, Armada 
Cottage and the Old Talbot, which was formerly 
an inn.53 The properties were probably once a single 
house; both are built of random coursed rubble 
with stone slate roofs and casement windows, 
the windows in the Old Talbot being old, with 
leaded lights. Armada Cottage has a ground-floor 
bay window, and bears the date 1587. There is 
another early bay window on a 17th-century rubble 
house across the street. A much-restored 17th- 
century house on the north side of the old grammar 
school has a coved wooden eaves-cornice and there 
is a similar cornice on Albright House in Church 
Street, which was almost certainly built in the 17th 
century although bearing an 18th-century facade; 
there is an apparently 17th-century chimney-piece 
in one of the rooms. An L-shaped farm-house on 
the east side of Playing Close has two four-light 


known later as Market Street was probably an error: Bodl. 
map C 17: 49(1). 

47 Bodl. map C 17: 409(1). 

48 Ibid.; J. Kibble, Charming Charlbury, 56: early photo- 
graph of cross; Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 37. 

49 See p. 227. 

50 Bodl. map C 17: 49(1). 

st Hearth Tax Oxon. 151-2, where Eyrans is given as 
Syrans. 

52 For these see pp. 136-7. 

53 See plate facing p. 128. 
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stone mullioned windows, a type of window other- 
wise noticed only at the Priory. Another 17th- 
century house of farm-house type stands on the 
south side of the churchyard; it is an L-shaped 
2-story rubble house with attic dormers, sash 
windows, wooden lintels, and the remains of stone 
chimneys, and bears the date 1666 and the initials 
E. E. A row of possibly 17th-century cottages be- 
hind the so called Manor House5+ was converted 
in the 2oth century into a single house, Minster 
Cottage; a rubble cellar extends beneath most of the 
modern house. 

Most of the grander houses in the town date from, 
or were extensively rebuilt in, the 18th century. 
On the east side of Market Street is a 2-story 
rubble house with five sash windows and a door 
flanked by stone Doric columns supporting an open 
pediment; on the north side of the house is an 
older 3-story wing. The facade may have been 
built by George Copland (d. 1748).55 Grandchester 
House, set back from Thames Street, is a more 
ambitious, 3-story house with a parapet, sash 
windows, and a central circular window above an 
enriched door-case and hood. Corner House at the 
junction between Market Street and Brown’s Lane 
is a stone-built valley-roofed house surmounted by 
a lantern; the sash windows have prominent key- 
stones and there is a fan-light above the door. The 
east-facing range has an 18th-century facade and 
parapet. The west range of the house was built in 
the 1720s by William Spendlove, maltster, whose 
family owned Corner House for many years.‘® Since 
1947 the house has been used as a town hall and 
a library. The site of Corner House was occupied 
in 1447 by Richard Brown, from whom Brown’s 
Lane took its name.57 Standing in its own grounds 
on the north side of Dyer’s Hill is the Poplars, 
a large 18th-century house with later additions; it 
has been a doctor’s house since at least 1887.58 
Another notable 18th-century house stands on the 
north side of Brown’s Lane flanked by two con- 
temporary cottages; the house bears an illegible 
18th-century date and the initials R.W.M., perhaps 
for William Ryman and his wife. Most of the houses 
in Church Street have 18th-century facades; on 
the north side of the street ‘Sunnyside’ and the 
next house to the east both have sash windows 
with stone architraves and keystones, and moulded 
stone eaves-cornices. Further east Albright House 
and two adjoining cottages (formerly a single house) 
form a group. On the south side of the street may 
be mentioned the Bell Inn, which bears the date 
1700, and is notable for the 2-story bays either side 
of the doorway; a house to the east, which has a six- 
panelled door and a contemporary bay window; and 
the former Royal Oak Inn, a 2-story house with 
four sash windows, three attic dormers, and boxed- 
out windows on the ground floor. Gothic House 
has bowed sash windows on the ground floor and 
a door with a fan-light and an open pediment; 
on the east side is a much later, crude extension 
from which the house derives its name. 


54 For this see p. 151. 

55 Kibble, Charming Charlbury, 29. 

56 Tbid. 20; Charlbury Museum, deed of purchase (1722) 
by Wm. Spendlove of house and tenement, probably site 
of Corner House; see plate facing p. 129. 

57 O.R.O., Dil. IV/d/z. 

58 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1887). 
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There was some building activity away from the 
centre of the town in the 18th century; there were 
rubble cottages on the east of Playing Close and at 
Hixet Wood, south of the gully known as Sandford 
Slade; the position of the Hixet Wood settlement 
suggests that it may have been associated with the 
nearby Lee Place, accommodating estate employees. 
By the mid 18th century there was a group of 
buildings east of Charlbury at Sandford Slade59 
and of those buildings a thatched rubble cottage 
and a large 3-story, L-shaped house with wooden 
lintels to windows and doors have survived. By 
1820 there was a house and a row of cottages at 
Baywell Gate at the southern entrance to Charlbury 
township; the house was originally named Welling- 
ton Cottage after its owner, Mary Wellington, and 
the associated brick cottages now bear that name. 
The turnpike house at Baywell was also used as 
a cottage until its demolition in the 1960s. The well 
after which the area is named stands close to the 
turning to Cornbury Park, and is roofed with stone 
slate. 

In 1823 it was reported that the glove industry 
had attracted so much population to the town that 
there was ‘hardly an old malt-house, barn, stable, 
or hovel, but is converted into a dwelling house’. 
Although there was considerable building in the 
central streets of the town in the 19th century the 
use of local stone rubble and stone slate continued, 
and the later buildings are mostly unobtrusive. 
The built-up area expanded along Sheep Street, 
Fisher’s Lane, Hixet Wood, and round Playing 
Close. In the 1880s and 1890s a row of semi- 
detached stone and brick houses was built at 
Crawborough, between Playing Close and Sturt 
Road. With the further growth of the glove industry 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries small 
factories were built on the outskirts of the town and 
in open spaces behind houses closer to the town 
centre. A factory dated 1896, with associated cot- 
tages, survives, as a Youth Hostel, on the Ditchley 
Road; a later factory behind the Methodist chapel 
has been converted into flats and a warehouse; a 
small glove factory built in the 1930s near Baywell 
Gate was taken over in 1968 by a firm of electrical 
engineers. A factory on Park Street, owned in 1969 
by Wesley Barrell (Witney) Ltd., bedding manu- 
facturers, was a brewery owned by the Sessions 
family in the 19th century, and later a wool depot 
and warehouse.®! Other 1gth-century additions to 
the town included the Baptist, Wesleyan, and 
Primitive Methodist chapels, the Gothic vicarage- 
house (named the Old Rectory in the 1960s), the 
British schools on the west side of Playing Close, 
the grammar-school building on the south of the 
town beside the wall of Lee Place, and a number of 
substantial houses standing in grounds at the eastern 
edge of the town; among the latter may be mentioned 
Hazeldean built by John Albright in 1858 and 
Wychwood House, built by a cousin, Joseph Al- 
bright. The fountain in the Playing Close, designed 
by John Kibble, a local builder, was presented by 


59 Bodl. map C 17: 49(2). 

60 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 580. 

6t Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1847 and later edns.); Kibble, Hist. 
Notes on Charlbury, 88. 

62 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1869); Kibble, Hist. Notes on 
Charlbury, 29. 
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Harvey du Cros of Cornbury Park to commemorate 
the visit of Queen Victoria in 1886 (when she passed 
through Charlbury on her way to Cornbury Park), 
the supply of piped water to the town in 1896, and 
the queen’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897.% 

In the 2oth century some houses were built along 
Brown’s Lane and Hundley Way, and after the 
Second World War council houses were built on 
Sturt Road, but Charlbury expanded little until the 
1960s. A council estate was then built along Nine 
Acres Lane, and another on the south of the town 
along Sturt Road and between it and Hixet Wood; 
there are private estates to the north of Nine Acres 
Lane, in the new Nine Acres Close, and to the east, 
along both sides of Sturt Road. An estate on the 
north side of the gully includes a number of houses 
specially designed for old people. Detached houses 
and bungalows have been built on both sides of the 
road to Woodstock and at Crawborough. There was 
some infilling closer to the town centre, notably in 
Church Lane, and a supermarket was built in Market 
Street. 

Nine inns were licensed in Charlbury in 1786, 
including the ‘Bell’, the ‘Bull’, the ‘Rose and Crown’, 
and the ‘White Hart’,°+ all of which survived as inn 
signs in 1969. The ‘Bell’, which bears the date 1700, 
was mentioned in 1769,°5 the Bull Inn in Market 
Street is'a 17th-century building, the ‘White Hart’ 
appears to be 18th-century, but has been much 
restored. The ‘Rose and Crown’, first mentioned 
as an inn in 1756, was burnt down c. 1903; its 
replacement was built on the same corner site in 
Church Street. Another inn mentioned in 1756 
was the ‘Blue Boar’.67 From at least 1786 until 
1800 Lee’s Rest was licensed as an inn.°$ In the mid 
1gth century there were other inns, the ‘Grey- 
hound’ or ‘Dog’, known as the “Talbot’ from 1864 
until its closure in the early 20th century, and the 
‘Royal Oak’. In 1853 there were numerous ale-houses, 
notably the ‘Queen’s Own’, the name of which 
still survives on a private house in Church Lane, 
the ‘Marlborough Arms’, presumably identifiable 
with the surviving ‘Marlborough Arms’ on Park 
Street, and the Railway Inn.°9 

A Temperance Society was founded in 1832, and 
c. 1880 the Royal Oak Inn in Church Street was 
purchased by Arthur Albright and converted into 
a coffee house and temperance hotel.7° Arthur 
Albright provided also a reading room, a town hall, 
and the site for a Y.M.C.A. room.7! The latter, 
a brick built hall in a lane on the east side of Park 
Street was built in 1889 and bears a plaque to the 
memory of its founder, Joseph Albany Bowl (d. 
1951). ‘he town hall was a building behind the 
‘Royal Oak’. In 1943 the parish meeting declined to 
purchase the town hall and the ‘Royal Oak’ from the 


63 Inscription on fountain; Kibble, Hist. Notes on 
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65 Oxf. Jnl. 14 Mar. 1769. 

66 Ibid. 7 Aug. 1756. 

67 Ibid. 14 Feb. 1756. 

68 O.R.O. victuallers’ recogs. 

69 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1847 and later edns.); Lascelles 

Dir. Oxon. (1853); Bodl. Charlbury tithe award and map 
(1847). 
7 Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 29. It was still an 
inn in 1877 but had become a temperance hotel by 1883: 
Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1877, 1883). 

71 Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 29. 
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executors of William A. Albright, and decided to 
build a new hall on a site behind Corner House 
provided by C. H. Morris of Lee Place. Corner 
House itself was, in the event, given by the Morris 
family as a town hall and library and was first used 
for a parish meeting in 1947.7 The old town hall 
was used as a cinema:until 1960; the ‘Royal Oak’ 
became a private house. The Charlbury Society, 
formed in 1949 as a result of a historical exhibition, 
and interested in the town’s history, conservation, 
and amenities, provided a small local history museum 
opened in 1952 in the Corner House. 

The Playing Close in Brown’s Lane was already 
a recreation ground c. 1447.73 Bull-baiting took 
place there until 1820,74 and in the 18th and rgth 
centuries one at least of Charlbury’s four fairs was 
held there.75 The Bell Inn in Church Street was 
the site of the Whitsun Ale, which was held every 
seven years into the 19th century; the attractions 
included a maypole and bull-baiting.7° In the early 
20th century the mill pond was equipped for boating 
and bathing and was improved by the parish council 
in the 1960s.77 Land for a recreation ground at Nine 
Acres was provided in 1924 by Samuel Shilson and 
W. A. Albright and was organized as a permanent 
recreation ground in the 1950s; at the same time 
surplus money from the town’s Coronation fund 
was spent on a playground at Sturt Road field.78 In 
the late 19th century Charlbury was holding an 
annual athletic and sports day on Whit Monday. 
There are cricket and football clubs in Charlbury; 
the cricket club was clearly in existence some time 
before 1885, when the New Cricket Ground was 
behind the White Hart Inn.79 Later the cricket 
ground was moved to a site beyond Dyer’s Hill 
Bridge. 

A scheme for lighting the town with gas lamps 
was apparently in hand in 1853, but no gas works 
seem to have been built until c. 1880.8° In 1895 the 
town was lighted by g oil lamps and 20 gas lamps; 
from that year the parish meeting each year agreed 
on a sum to be spent on lighting the town, and in 
1904 applied to the gas company (United District) 
to extend the gas mains. Electricity was available by 
1929 when the parish council signed a t1o-year 
contract for electric light in the town.§! In 1887 
a burial ground of 1} a. was opened and was con- 
trolled by a Burial Board until the parish council 
was formed in 1895.8? Main drainage and sewerage 
was established in the 1890s, and a sewage works 
built later on the west side of the railway.83 The 
Charlbury Water Works Co., formed in 1896 
largely through the efforts of Arthur Albright, made 
use of the numerous springs in Wigwell field to the 
north of Nine Acres Lane to supply a reservoir; 
mains water was available to the town within a year, 


73 O.R.O., Dil. IV/d/1. 

74 Kibble, Charming Charlbury, 19. 

75 See p. 145. 
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78 Tbid.; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939). 

79 Charlbury Museum, posters. 
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and the company supplied the town’s water until 
1939 when Chipping Norton Rural District Council 
took over.84 There was a volunteer fire brigade in 
Charlbury begun in the 1880s probably by Capt. 
J. H. Waller of Lee Place, its captain for many 
years; it was still in existence in 1939; in 1948 the 
Oxfordshire County Council assumed responsibility 
for fire-fighting in Charlbury.85 The parish council 
continue to appoint to the traditional office of town 
crier. 86 

Close to the north-eastern boundary of Charlbury 
township lay the hamlet of Cote, divided from 
Spelsbury, only 4 mile away, by the Coldron 
Brook. In 1279 the hamlet contained 13 yardlands 
held by 12 tenants;87 part of the hamlet was later 
considered to lie in Spelsbury.88 Cote was clearly 
a well-established small community in the 14th 
century but apparently suffered heavily during the 
Black Death and may have reverted to waste. From 
at least the mid 15th century Eynsham Abbey let 
the manor to farm and there is no evidence that any 
of the tenants lived in Cote. Sixteenth-century 
references suggest that Cote had been largely 
divided at some date into pasture closes: even if the 
hamlet recovered from the Black: Death it was 
probably deserted by the 16th century.’? The site 
lies + mile to the north-west of Conygree Farm and 
to the west of Coathouse Farm covering two fields 
sloping down to the Coldron Brook. In dry weather 
house and barn sites and hollow ways are clearly 
visible.%° 

Finstock lies south-west of the River Evenlode 
between the 400 ft. and 500 ft. contours close to the 
southern edge of the ancient parish of Charlbury on 
the Witney—Charlbury road. The houses are scat- 
tered in and along the perimeter of a large triangle 
formed by that road and two others, School Road 
which runs southward to the Plough Inn, and a lane 
running westwards from the Plough to rejoin the 
Witney—Charlbury road near Gadding Well. The 
name Gadding (or Gadden)%! may serve to identify 
Gatesdeneheved, mentioned in 1298 as a point in 
the Wychwood forest perambulation, the route of 
which followed the Witney—Charlbury road through 
Finstock.92 The surviving older buildings are con- 
centrated at four main points on the triangle; one 
group on the main road around the 19th-century 
church, one at the northern end of School Road 
around the Green (or Cross), dominated by Manor 
Farm and the Crown Inn, one around what appears 
to have been another triangular green in front of 
the Plough Inn, and a fourth towards the western 
end of the lane to Gadding Well. The hamlet was 
populated chiefly by small farmers and labourers, and 
in 1665, apart from one man assessed on 7 hearths 
(presumably the tenant of Manor Farm) the 13 people 
assessed for tax and the 2 discharged by poverty 
were assessed on three hearths or fewer.93 Manor 
Farm, occupied throughout the rgth century by the 
Bolton family, is a large rubble house of 24 stories 


84 O.R.O., Misc. Shi. I/r. 
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with long and short chamfered stone quoins and 
a stone slate roof. The ground floor has two 4-light 
stone mullioned windows and a four-centred arched 
doorway. The first floor has three 3-light stone 
mullioned windows with a continuous dripmould. 
There are three gables with stone verges and finials 
and containing remarkable oval windows. The main 
block bears the date 1660. The other older houses 
and cottages, built of local stone rubble and stone 
slates or thatch are modest buildings of 14 or 2 
stories, with wooden lintels to doors and windows. 
To the west of the Plough Inn is a 2-story stone 
rubble and thatched cottage bearing the date 1666 
and the initials W.C.; it has a projecting gable wing 
with a stone slate roof. Among the 18th-century 
houses may be mentioned a 2-story rubble farm- 
house with attic dormers on the north side of the 
lane to Gadding Well; it bears the date 1744 and 
has a stone slate roof, sash windows, and an enriched 
wooden door-frame with a flat hood; in 1847 the 
house was occupied by David Colcutt.95 Some small 
stone villas and a number of labourers’ cottages, 
many of them in terraced rows, were built in the 
19th century. The focus of the hamlet was changed 
to some extent by the building of the 1gth-century 
church and vicarage on the Witney—Charlbury road 
and opposite to them a sizeable 3-story house in its 
own grounds, Finstock House. Other 19th-century 
buildings were the National School (1860) and the 
Wesleyan chapel and school (1840, 1902). On the 
Green is a memorial cross to the men of Finstock 
and Fawler who died in the First World War. At the 
southern end of School Road is a prefabricated 
village hall which was a glove factory until c. 1938.% 
The character of the hamlet has been changed in the 
20th century by extensive building: on the west 
side of School Road is a large council estate, and 
in the 1960s numerous houses and bungalows were 
built at the southern end of School Road, the 
western end of the lane to Gadding Well, and in 
spaces between the older houses. The surviving inns, 
the ‘Crown’ and the ‘Plough’, were first mentioned 
in 1788 but were probably the two licensed in 
Finstock in 1780; the ‘Plough’ bears the date 1772. 
Another inn, the ‘Butcher’s Arms’, referred to in 
1791, was evidently short-lived.°7 In 1847 the house 
to the west of the ‘Plough’ was described as formerly 
the ‘Harrow’ public house, and the ‘Churchill 
Arms’ was in a house, still surviving, on the lane 
to Gadding Well.98 

The hamlet of Tapwell lay within Finstock 
township but its site has not been certainly identi- 
fied. It was a small settlement, for only 5 men were 
assessed for tax in 1306 and it and Finstock together 
contained only 7 yardlands in 1347, when their 
inhabitants complained that they were reduced to 
poverty by the high tax assessment on their villages.99 
There were apparently two houses on the site of 
the hamlet as late as the 16th century.! The names 
Topples Field, Topples Ground, and Tapwall 
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[sic] Field were recorded in the mid rgth century, as 
was the name Grant’s field, which recalls the name 
of a 13th-century landlord of Tapwell. All those 
names applied to land near to the surviving Topples 
Lane and Topples Wood.” Running north-eastwards 
from Topples Wood towards the River Evenlode is 
a lane, largely overgrown, boring deeply between 
steep banks and coming to a ford, close to Fawler, 
which was known as Dunford and was still used 
in the 19th century.3 Since there was from early 
times a convenient and more important river crossing 
only a short distance up river at Fawler bridge it 
seems likely that the hollow way and Topples Lane, 
which links the hollow way to Wilcote and Finstock, 
developed principally to serve Tapwell rather than 
to reach the ford: 'T'apwell was therefore probably 
on or close to the hollow way. 

Except for Fawler Mill, which lies $ mile up 
river, and three outlying farms the houses and 
cottages of Fawler hamlet lie close together on the 
Charlbury—Stonesfield road c. 2 miles from Charl- 
bury on the eastern bank of the River Evenlode. 
A short lane from the main road towards the river 
leads into the green, which has a few cottages 
scattered around it. In 1665 only 7 men were 
assessed for hearth tax, one on 8 hearths (perhaps 
Manor Farm), one on 4, one on 3, and two on one 
hearth, and one man was discharged payment on 
4 hearths; the most considerable tax payer was James 
Perrot, who was assessed on 17 hearths, probably 
contained in several properties since no great house 
is known to have been built in the township.* One 
sizeable farm house was taken down in the mid 19th 
century but was not large enough to be identified 
as Perrot’s house. It was occupied in 1847 by 
William Bolton, the second largest tenant farmer in 
the township.’ A large claypit later obliterated the 
site. The predominant building materials are local 
stone rubble and slate, and the cottages have wooden 
lintels to windows and doors. One cottage bears the 
date 1690 and the initials I.H. There are two 
larger houses, one a 17th-century L-shaped stone 
rubble house close to the river, the other Manor 
Farm, a 3-story stone house, probably 17th-century 
in origin but much altered. A number of cottages 
were taken down between 1847 and 1881, presum- 
ably because of depopulation. Around the hamlet 
are disused claypits, quarries, and ironstone mines. 
The ironstone mines were begun after the coming 
of the railway, to which they were linked by a short 
track; they were disused in 1881 but were apparently 
reopened in the late 19th century.® The three out- 
lying farm-houses Oaklands, Hill Barn, and Bevis 
are 19th-century buildings. Bevis Farm, which be- 
longed to the Ditchley estate, was named after a 
dog which reputedly saved the life of its master, 
Sir Henry Lee (d. 1611).7 

The history of Charlbury, Fawler, and Finstock 
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has been comparatively uneventful. The Black 
Death was clearly disruptive’ and further epidemics 
were recorded in 1583, c. 1720, and c. 1800.9 Gaps 
in the parish register suggest that the life of Charl- 
bury and its hamlets was adversely affected during 
the civil war, although the parish was not directly 
concerned in any manceuvres. There were civil 
disturbances in 1596, when Lee’s Rest was apparently 
threatened, for reasons unknown, by a mob from 
Witney ;!° in 1693 when Charlbury men took the law 
into their own hands and set upon the waggons of 
a man ingrossing corn;!! and in 1800 when, during 
food riots widespread throughout the Midlands in 
that year, c. 20 tradesmen and artisans from Witney 
came to Fawler mill to require the miller to grind 
corn more cheaply.’ Of old customs recorded may be 
mentioned that of presenting a Charlbury inhabitant 
with a flitch of bacon for minding his or her own busi- 
ness during the previous forty years; the custom 
apparently died out in the 18th or early 19th century.3 
Both Charlbury and Finstock had friendly societies, 
and the annual Club days, held apparently at Finstock 
on Ascension Day, and at Charlbury on Oak Apple 
Day (29 May), were important festivals, as were the 
Whitsun Ale at Charlbury and at Finstock the Youth 
Ale.'+ In 1829, under the chairmanship of the vicar 
Thomas Silver, a self-supporting charitable dispen- 
sary was formed for Charlbury and area, to pay 
medical fees when required;!5 nothing further is 
known of it. Of the five friendly societies established 
before 1857 the Foresters’ was the most popular, 
but the curate G. J. Davies (1854-7), who took 
a great interest in the societies, regarded the Oxford- 
shire most favourably. The latter was known locally 
as Lord Churchill’s Club, after the manager of the 
Finstock branch, and the Charlbury branch was 
managed by Benjamin Whippy of Lee Place. The 
other clubs were the Glovers and two attached to 
inns, the ‘Bell’ and ‘Crown’, which were strongly 
disapproved of by Davies because they spent too 
much of their income on festivities." 

Larkum Kendal (1721-95), chronometer-maker, 
who made the chronometer used by Captain Cook, 
lived in Charlbury.!7 The town was fortunate in 
having a number of notable incumbents.!8 Other 
distinguished residents were members of the pros- 
perous Quaker community in the town. William 
Albright (1776-1852) was a founding member of 
the Peace Society in 1816, and an active supporter 
of it thereafter. His son Arthur, who later settled in 
Birmingham, developed amorphous phosphorous, 
a specimen of which he showed at the Great Exhibi- 
tion in 1851. The phosphorous was later used by 
a Swedish firm in the manufacture of safety 
matches.1? Edmund Sturge (d. 1893), active in the 
Anti-Slavery Society, married Arthur’s sister, Lydia, 
and lived in Charlbury for much of his life.2° 
Perhaps his greatest achievement in the anti-slavery 
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movement was to bring together leaders of many 
Christian denominations on a single platform. Dur- 
ing the agricultural depression he helped farmers 
and labourers to emigrate, chiefly to Canada.?! His 
ecumenical interests were carried on by another 
Charlbury Quaker, Caroline Westcombe Pumphrey, 
a devoted friend of missionaries, whose in- 
fluence may probably be discerned in a series 
of ecumenical services held at the end of the 
19th century in the Charlbury Friends’ meeting- 
house. 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES. In 1086 
CHARLBURY, with Finstock, Fawler, and Cote, 
was almost certainly included in the 50-hide Ban- 
bury manor held by the Bishop of Lincoln.?? Like 
the other estates in Banbury hundred it had probably 
formed part of the possessions of the bishopric of 
Dorchester before the see was transferred to Lincoln 
in the reign of William I.?3 In 1094 Robert, Bishop 
of Lincoln, granted Charlbury in exchange for 
Newark and Stowe (Notts.) to Eynsham Abbey, 
which thereafter retained the lordship. By 1094 
Charlbury manor evidently included the hamlet 
of Cote and part of Finstock; Fawler had probably 
been granted by that date to one or more of the 
bishop’s knights.?5 

After the dissolution of the abbey Henry VIII 
granted Charlbury manor in tail male to Sir George 
Darcy,” who held a court there on 1 September 
1539,27 but in 1543 the grant was surrendered in 
order that the form might be altered.?8 A grant in 
fee was accordingly made to Sir George in June 
1543,29 but in July the king bestowed the manor on 
Sir Edward North.3° Shortly afterwards both Darcy 
and North quitclaimed the estate to the Crown! 
and in 1546 a fresh grant was made to Sir Edward 
North.32 Later, however, it was claimed that the 
manor had come into the hands of George Owen, 
the king’s physician, from whom it had been bought 
by Henry VIII towards the end of 1546; and in 
1547 Edward VI granted it to the Bishop of Oxford.33 

In the meantime Sir Edward North, presumably 
in ignorance of those transactions, had conveyed 
Charlbury to Sir Thomas White, who in 1555 
included it in the endowment of his newly founded 
college of St. John the Baptist in Oxford.3+ Robert 
King, Bishop of Oxford, held the court of Charlbury 
manor in 1552,35 and the see apparently remained 
undisturbed in possession until 1589 when Elizabeth 
I acquired the estate from John Underhill, Bishop of 
Oxford, and granted it to Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, and certain feoffees to his use.3¢ In 1590 
Essex and his feoffees sold it to Robert Chamberlain 
and Philip Scudamore,37 and it was then discovered 
that Sir Thomas White had previously entered on 
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the property, and that possession had been confirmed 
to St. John’s College in 1574.38 

It was necessary for the college to come to an 
agreement not only with Robert Chamberlain and 
Philip Scudamore but also with John Chamberlain, 
to whom Robert and Philip had in 1590 granted a 
99-year lease of the manor and a 1,000-year lease of 
certain other lands.39 Accordingly the reversion of 
the land with immediate possession of the manorial 
rights was conveyed by Robert Chamberlain and 
Philip Scudamore to the college, which was to 
receive the profits from wards, heriots, and other 
manorial dues, and half the profits of the court. 
John Chamberlain, whe was to have a lease of the 
manor for three lives, agreed that a heriot of {10 
should be paid at each death and that he would, 
upon notice from the college, find room and diet for 
12 scholars during a time of plague or sickness in 
Oxford or its suburbs. Chamberlain was to hold the 
court, giving 14 days’ notice to the President and 
Fellows of St. John’s, and providing lodging and 
food for up to five visitors from the college.#° 

By 1592 John Chamberlain had conveyed the 
lease to Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley,#! from whom, on 
his death without issue in 1611, it passed to his 
cousin Sir Henry Lee (d. 1631). In 1619 the college 
brought an action against Sir Henry Lee stating 
that he gave no notice of the holding of courts, nor 
gave the college its moiety of the profits, whereby 
it had been deprived of at least £500.42 St. John’s 
does not seem later to have objected to the Lees as 
tenants, for the lease was renewed for successive 
terms of three lives, and was held by the heads of 
the Lee family until the male line died out in 1776.43 
The lease was thus held by Sir Francis Henry Lee 
(d. 1639), Sir Henry Lee (d. 1659), Sir Francis 
Henry Lee (d. 1667), Sir Edward Henry Lee, 
created Earl of Lichfield (d. 1716), George Henry 
Lee, Earl of Lichfield (d. 1742), George Henry Lee, 
Earl of Lichfield (d. 1772), and Robert Lee, Earl of 
Lichfield (d. 1776). On Robert’s death the lease was 
not granted to his successor at Ditchley, Henry 
Dillon, Viscount Dillon,4+ and Charlbury remained 
in the hands of St. John’s College until 1857, when 
it passed by exchange to Francis Spencer, Baron 
Churchill of Wychwood.4s On his death in 1886 it 
passed to his son Victor who, in 1896, sold it with 
the Cornbury Park estate to Mr. Harvey du Cros. 
The estate was sold to Vernon J. Watney in r1gor, 
by which date most of the manorial rights had 
lapsed. 

Eynsham Abbey’s court-house is identifiable with 
the house called the Priory to the south-west of the 
church: that is clear from the comparison of the 
surrounding field names in a survey of 1363 with 
a map of 1761.46 The garden includes much of the 
original court close, and the foundations of a building 
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37 Tbid. 5. 38 Ibid. 58. 
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41 Tbid. 68(2); E. Xk. Chambers, Sir Henry Lee, 55. 
42 C 3/320/66. 


43 O.R.O., Dil. IV/b/1-4; Dil. I/i/3*; Dil. IV/b/11. 
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to the south-west of the surviving house may be 
those of a barn where tithes were garnered in 1390.47 
Additions were made to Eynsham’s court-house in 
1340-1 and new stables were built.48 In 1363 
Richard London and his wife Joan were paying 
6s. 8d. a year for a property, presumably the court- 
house, and were charged with holding courts 
whenever the abbot wished.49 They were lessees for 
their two lives and may have been preceded by John 
of London who appears in connexion with Charl- 
bury from 1306 to 1329.5° Richard London was 
farming the demesne in 1349.5! He was alive in 1367 
but his lease had presumably expired by 1379 when 
two Eynsham monks held the court.5? After the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s injunction of 1434 which set 
a 5-year limit on leases of the abbey’s lands%3 the 
court-house and its closes seem to have been let 
for short periods only. About 1447 a freehold toft 
called le Boold, formerly called the manor-house, 
was occupied by William Eton. Richard Ashe was 
farmer of the demesne in 1448-9, though he may 
not have held the court-house. Thomas Pawley 
held the ‘manor’ and demesne in 1456 and 1470.54 
Subsequent lessees of the house were John Davy 
and William Shepherd (one of whom succeeded 
the other in 1527-8), Thomas Harris (before 1590), 
and John Rainsford (1590).55 John Chamberlain 
took a lease of the house and grounds in 1590 for 
the lives of himself and his two grandsons, but 
presumably because the profits of court were not 
included in the lease, the courts were subsequently 
held in the church-house.5¢ The old court-house 
was used thereafter as a farm-house and in the 
19th century its name was changed from Padbury’s 
Farm to the Priory on the mistaken assumption that 
there had been a priory in Charlbury and that this 
house was the only one old enough and large enough 
to be identified as such. The house is a 2-story 
coursed rubble building roofed with stone slate 
and distinguished by three-, four-, and five-light 
windows, some with stone mullions, some with 
wood mullions and transoms. The main block 
appears to be of the 16th or 17th century, but the 
house contains work which may be earlier, notable 
the screens passage. The dining room contains a fine 
beamed ceiling and a stone fireplace. 

The only subordinate freehold of any size in 
Charlbury township during the Middle Ages was 
held by successive members of the Taillard family, 
which also held land in Fawler.s? The freehold, 
assessed at 4 hide, had been held of Eynsham Abbey 
by a certain Aelfwin, and then by Ralph Taillard 
and his son William before it was granted, between 
1160 and 1180, by the Abbot of Eynsham to 


47 B.M. Harl. Roll E 31. 

48 Ibid. B 24. 

49 Eynsham Cart. ii. 25. 

5° Ibid. i. 358; ii. 178, 212, 221. 

51 B.M. Harl. Roll B 25. 

5? Cal. Pat. 1364-7, 434; B. “ee Harl. Roll B 34. 

53 Eynsham Cart. il. 190, 19 

54 O.R.O., Dil. IV/d/1; BM. els RoliG15.G275:C. 
6/957/26. 

55 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 448, ff. 42, 45; St. John’s 
Coll. Mun. VI. 9, 11. 

56 St. John’s Coll. Mun. VI. 70; for the church-house 
see below, p. 151. 57 See p. 139. 

58 Eynsham Cart. i. 394. 

59 Bk. of Fees, i. 626: an undated list of the abbot’s 
tenants, perhaps a fragment of a survey of ecclesiastical 
revenues made during the interdict (1208-13). 


William’s son Gilbert and his heirs.5* Early in the 
13th century Gilbert or his son of the same name 
held 4 hide of the Abbot of Eynsham.%? By 1279 the 
land had passed to Nicholas Taillard, a free tenant 
of the abbey, who held 14 yardland.© The Taillard 
holding probably increased in size shortly afterwards, 
either by assart or by a.lease of part of the demesne, 
since James Taillard was paying rent of ris. 6d. 
a year ¢. 1310, compared with only 6s. 6d. in 1279.°! 
James and Robert Taillard, assessed for the thirtieth 
in Charlbury in 1327, were the last Taillards to be 
mentioned in connexion with Charlbury. 

In addition to his lease of the manor, Sir Henry 
Lee (d. 1611) and his descendants acquired a large 
freehold and copyhold estate in Charlbury and its 
hamlets, chiefly in Abbots Wood (later Lee’s Rest 
Wood). The wood, which formed part of Charlbury 
manor, had been leased for a term of years by Sir 
Edward North to Rowland Grey of Eynsham in 
1543.6 In 1550 the term was conveyed to William 
Fermour of Somerton.®+ In 1590 Sir Henry Lee 
bought the woods from Robert Chamberlain and 
Philip Scudamore,®* and in 1593 Giles Campden 
of Finstock, who presumably held the residue of 
the lease created by Sir Edward North, quitclaimed 
to Sir Henry Lee all his interest in Abbots Wood, 
then in Sir Henry’s possession.® In 1610 the woods 
were confirmed to Sir Henry by letters patent.°7 
About the same time Sir Henry bought Cote Closes 
(c. 30 a.) from Francis Priddie.®8 In 1761 about 234 
a. in Charlbury (including the 204 a. of Lee’s Rest 
Wood) belonged to George Henry Lee, Earl of 
Lichfield (d. 1772), and about 40 a., the Lee Place 
estate, to his uncle Robert, later Earl of Lichfield.®9 
Robert Lee sold Lee Place on succeeding to the 
earldom. The other Lee estates in Charlbury 
(divided into two farms, Lee’s Rest and Bevis) 
passed on his death to his niece, Charlotte, and to 
her heirs the Viscounts Dillon, remaining in that 
family until 1920.7° 

Lee Place stands in its own grounds on the south 
side of Charlbury. The older portion of the building 
is certainly 17th-century or earlier and may not 
have been built by the Lee family. An extent of the 
Lee estates in 1639 mentions another house in 
Charlbury, Lee’s Rest, but not Lee Place.7! In 1665 
Sir Henry Lee was assessed for tax on 19 hearths 
in Charlbury, all of which may have been at Lee’s 
Rest.72 There is a strong local tradition, supported 
by architectural evidence, that Lee Place was rebuilt 
as a dower-house for Charlotte, Countess of Lich- 
field (d. 1718),73 who survived ‘her husband by 18 
months. Robert Lee (d. 1776) lived there until he 
succeeded to the earldom of Lichfield and moved 


60 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 709. 
6t B.M. Harl. Roll B 23; Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 


67 O.R.O., Dil. HA 

68 See Hist. of Spelsbury, ed. E. Corbett (Shipston-on- 
Stour, 1931), 136. 

69 Bodl. MS. dep. c 379. 

7 ©.R.0., Dil. Ijj/z0. 

71 MS. Dunkin 438/1, f. 226. 

72 Hearth Tax Oxon. 151-2. 

73 Corbett, Hist. of Spelsbury, 163. 
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to Ditchley Park in 1772, selling Lee Place to Ben- 
jamin Holloway. The Holloways held Lee Place 
until 1832 when it was sold to Benjamin John 
Whippy.74 In 1868 the house and estate, at that date 
c. 30 a., was sold by Whippy’s trustees to John 
Roupell. Roupell sold it in 1876 to Gilbert Childs 
from whom it passed in 1879 to Elizabeth Young.75 
Capt. J. H. Waller was owner from c. 1880 until at 
least 1920.76 By 1939 it was owned by C. H. Morris 
who sold it in 1953 to John Spencer Churchill, 
Marquess of Blandford.77 

The house was ‘Palladianized’ in the early 18th 
century. In the 1720s James Gibbs was working 
on the Lees’ house at Ditchley and certain points 
of similarity in the two houses,7® and the date 1725 
on the clock of the stable block, suggest that the 
same architect may have been employed. The 
central block of Lee Place is a 2-story ashlar 
building with attic dormers, surmounted by a bold 
pediment supported on four pilasters running the 
full height of the walls. The pediment frames a large 
semi-circular fan-light; there are large sash windows 
and a pedimented central doorway. The block is 
flanked by single-story wings with Venetian win- 
dows, cornices, and parapets bearing ball finials. 
The interior contains an early-18th-century staircase 
and in the dining room and the garden room fine 
plaster ceilings in the French rocaille style. The 
modest height of the garden room and other rooms 
in the central block suggests that they formed part 
of an earlier house. There is a large symmetrical 
stable block surmounted by a hexagonal cupola.79 

Sir Henry Lee (d. 1611) built a hunting lodge, 
Lee’s Rest, in his Charlbury woods probably in the 
1590s; his mistress Anne Vavasour lived there, and 
James I and his queen were entertained there. Sir 
Henry Lee granted the trustees of Anne Vavasour 
a 60-year lease of Lee’s Rest after his death.8° The 
house was still there in 1690 when Edward Lee, 
Earl of Lichfield, granted his doctor an annuity of 
£100 from it.8! The house was apparently pulled 
down soon after 1720,8? but there was a farm-house 
on the site by 1768.83 The surviving building has 
been heavily restored and there is no indication of 
building earlier than the 18th century. The hunting 
lodge stood in front of the present house, facing 
south and looking on to a garden or enclosure at the 
end of which was a terrace.*4 

The rectory estate, comprising the great tithes of 
the parish, followed the descent of the manor of 
Charlbury until 1590, when Robert Chamberlain 
and Philip Scudamore granted it to Richard Eyrans 
(Jans, Eyans) and George Tennant of Charlbury.*s 
The Charlbury part of the rectory did not, like the 
glebe and tithes of Chadlington and Shorthamp- 


74 Complete Peerage, vii. 647; O.R.O. Access. no. 416 
(uncat.). 

75 O.R.O. Access. no. 416 (uncat.). 

76 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1883 and later edns.); E. Gaskell, 
Oxfordshire Leaders (priv. print, c. 1907). 

77 Kellys Dir. Oxon. (1939); Antique Collector, June 
1963, 93-I01. 

78 Antique Collector, June 1963, 93-101. 

79 Tbid., a full account of the house and furniture. 

80 E. K. Chambers, Sir Henry Lee, 55, 209, 211; O.R.O., 
Dil. II/w/138. SO SRIOR Dil LV ihr, 

82 Chambers, Sir Henry Lee, 217. 

83 O.R.O., Dil. IV/h/7. The house is not shown on a map 
of 1761, but the omission may be accidental; it is not shown 
on a map of 1770, drawn by the same surveyor. Bodl. map. 
C 17: 49(1); O.R.O. Photo 55. 
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ton,*° pass to St. John’s College, but was settled on 
Richard Eyrans in 161787 and passed to his son 
Anthony; in 1719 Richard Eyrans sold it to Sir 
Robert Jenkinson of Walcot.8§ In 1759 Sir Robert 
Jenkinson granted the rectory of Charlbury to the 
Duke of Marlborough for a term of 1,000 years.89 

In the Middle Ages, the rectorial tithes were let 
to farm by Eynsham Abbey,°%° and the practice was 
continued by later holders of the rectory. In 1470 
the tithes of Charlbury and Cote were leased for 
£5, those of Fawler for 20 quarters of wheat and 
£3 6s. 8d., and those of Finstock for £4.9! The last 
man to hold the tithes of Charlbury and Cote at 
farm from Eynsham Abbey was John Barry; from 
him the lease passed to Thomas Preedy of Fawler 
and William Shepherd of Charlbury, who in turn 
conveyed it to John Chamberlain in 1590,% after 
which there is no further record of the lease. The 
tithes of Fawler, which had followed the descent 
of the rest of the rectory estate, were leased by 
Robert Chamberlain, Philip Scudamore, and John 
Chamberlain, to John Preedy and William Hodges 
for a term of 1,000 years from 1590.93 William 
Hodges conveyed his moiety to his son John in 
1590. The other moiety remained in the Preedy 
family until 1659 when it was sold to William 
Rawlins, who in 1660 sold it to James Perrot. By 
1667 Perrot had acquired the other moiety as well, 
and the whole of the tithes of Fawler was included 
among the Perrot estates sold to the Duke of 
Marlborough’s trustees in 1756.9 

In 1847 a rent-charge of £683 125. 6d. was 
awarded to George Spencer Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, for the great tithes of Charlbury and 
Fawler. The great tithes of Finstock, which may 
have been separately leased after the Reformation, 
were held in 1847 by three impropriators, Francis 
Spencer, Lord Churchill, who was awarded a rent 
charge of £165 6s., and two other Finstock land- 
owners, Sarah Castle and Martha Robinson, who 
held tithes commuted for rent-charges of £35 11s. 
and £4, probably the tithes of their own lands.% 

In addition to the rectory estate the dukes of 
Marlborough acquired other lands in Charlbury 
after purchasing Cornbury Park in 1751. In 1759 
the Marlborough trustees bought the estate of Sir 
Robert Jenkinson of Walcot which included exten- 
sive lands in Charlbury, some of which had been 
acquired from the Eyrans family.°7 By 1761 the 
duke’s five tenants in Charlbury held c. 746 a. in the 
township,’ and the duke’s estates expanded further 
in the early 19th century bringing the total acreage 
to 876 a. in 1847.99 Much of the estate was sold in 
the early 20th century. 

In the early 13th century the chief landholder in 
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FINSTOCK was Robert Grant who held of 
Eynsham Abbey. He was perhaps a descendant of 
William Magnus, who had claimed land in Finstock 
in Stephen’s reign, and had been granted an estate 
there by the Abbot of Eynsham.! Between 1215 and 
1223 the abbot and convent granted Robert Grant 
his land in Finstock and an assart which they had 
recovered from Robert Arsic and Peter Staninges 
(perhaps the yardland known as ‘Cristesmel’ earlier 
granted to Adam Butler).2, Robert Grant’s son, 
William, between 1241 and 1264 granted all his 
land in Finstock to Eynsham Abbey, in return for 
a corrody.3 Robert’s land perhaps included the one 
yardland which the heirs of Gilbert of Finstock 
held of the abbot in 1279.4 

There was at least one other estate in FIN- 
STOCK in the 12th century, for between 1154 and 
1161, Reynold of St. Valery, who held two knight’s 
fees of the Bishop of Lincoln in 1166,5 confirmed 
to Eynsham Abbey a gift of land in Finstock made 
by Ralph Bassett; the grant was again confirmed 
c. 1200 by Reynold’s grandson Thomas, who stated 
that the land was to be held of him and his heirs,7 
but there is no further record of the family of St. 
Valery in Finstock, or of their fee there. In 1205 
Peter Talemasch quitclaimed 4 fee in Finstock to 
the Abbot of Eynsham.® 

The hamlet of TAPWELL was in the king’s 
hands in the 13th century. Before 1279 a house and 
13 a. there were held of the king by Robert Grant, by 
serjeanty of guarding the wood gate of Woodstock 
when the king stayed there. Robert granted the 
house and Io a. to Eynsham Abbey, which in 1285 
procured the commutation of the serjeanty to a rent- 
charge of 2s. a year;9 Robert sold the remaining 3 a. 
to Thomas of Langley.!° 

By 1094 FAWLER had probably been granted 
to some of the Bishop of Lincoln’s knights, and in 
1166 Richard of Stoke and Robert Chevauchesul 
held land there of the bishop.!! The fees held by 
Richard of Stoke in 1166 passed by 1208 to Robert 
of Stoke, probably identical with the Robert de 
Wykeham who confirmed a grant of land in Fawler 
to Eynsham Abbey between 1213 and 1228.!2 In 
1279 6 yardlands and one hidata in Fawler were 
held of the fee of Robert de Wykeham,™ and in 
1346 another Robert de Wykeham held 24 knight’s 
fees in Swalcliffe, Wickham, and Fawler.'4 In 1385 
his nephew Thomas Wykeham confirmed to the 
Abbot and Convent of Eynsham all the land which 
they held of him in Fawler.!5 In 1428 Robert Wyke- 
ham and Lewis Greville held land in Fawler which 
had belonged to Robert Danvers. The overlordship 
of the fee perhaps followed the descent of Swal- 
cliffe,'? but after 1428 the Wykehams do not appear 
specifically in connexion with Fawler. 

In the early 13th century Thomas Caperun and 
Eynsham Cart. i. 139; ii, p. xxxvi. 
Ibid. i. 108. 
Ibid. 188-9. 
Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 709. 
Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 376. 
Eynsham Cart. i. 70. 
Ibid. 40. 
Cur. Reg. R. iv. 44; Eynsham Cart. i. 134. 
Eynsham Cart. i. 307-8. 
Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com..), ii. 709. 
Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 375. 
Eynsham Cart. i. 140-1; and see p. 229. 
13 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 709. 
14 Feud. Aids, iv. 175. 
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William le Blund were subtenants of the Wykeham 
fee in Fawler. In 1205-6 Thomas Caperun was 
involved in a lawsuit over 4 knight’s fee in Fawler 
with William Frances, son of Robert and Alice 
Frances, !8 who was his tenant at Epwell.!9 William 
claimed the 6 yardlands as the inheritance of his 
uncle, but he failed to appear to plead his case, and 
Thomas retained the land. Between 1213 and 1238 
Thomas granted it to Eynsham Abbey.?° 

The land held by the Blund family of the Wyke- 
ham fee was the only part of Fawler which did not 
become part of the Eynsham Abbey estate. The 
family first appears c. 1210 when William Albus of 
Fawler granted land in Hook Norton to Oseney 
Abbey.?! In 1235 William Blund confirmed his 
son James’s grant of land in Hook Norton to 
Oseney;?2 by 1279 the estate in FAWLER had 
passed to James Blund’s son William who held } 
knight’s fee in Fawler of Robert Wykeham, as well 
as land in Swalcliffe.?3 In 1366-7 Fawler manor was 
granted by trustees to James Blund and his heirs. 
In 1390-1 James’s widow, Joan, leased lands in 
Fawler to Walter Snappe and Elizabeth his wife 
who were presumably the ancestors of the Thomas 
Snappe who held Fawler in 1545. 

By 1586 the manor had passed to Elizabeth 
Snappe, who married John Petty. In 1626 Leonard 
Petty conveyed the Fawler manor to John Denton 
and his sons John, Alexander, and Thomas, who 
presumably held it until the younger John granted 
it in 1656 to his mother, Ursula. In 1658 Ursula 
conveyed it to Robert Mayott of Fawler. Robert’s 
daughter and heir Elizabeth sold the manor in 
1716 to James Perrot of North Leigh, who had 
acquired a large copyhold estate in Finstock and 
Fawler. The Perrot estates were bought by the 
Duke of Marlborough’s trustees in 1756 from the 
daughters of Henry Perrot. Fawler manor seems to 
have merged with the rest of the Perrot and later the 
Marlborough estates in Charlbury parish, and any 
manorial rights there appear to have lapsed by the 
time the estate passed to the Duke of Marlborough. 

In 1279 there was only one free tenant, Adam of 
Bloxham, on the Blund estate,?5 but soon afterwards 
Henry, son of Henry Ulger, held a house and appur- 
tenances in Fawler of William Blund.26 Henry was 
probably connected with the Ulgers who held in 
Wardington;?7 in 1284-5 William Ulger of Warding- 
ton, heir of Henry Ulger, granted William Blund 
a plough-land and } yardland in Fawler which had 
belonged to William, and then to James Blund.?8 

The 3 fees which Robert Chevauchesul had held 
of the Bishop of Lincoln in 1166 were divided on his 
death between Peter 'Talemasch and Robert Danvers, 
descendants of his two sisters. In the early 13th 
century the Talemasch family died out?? and in 
1279 the former Chevauchesul estate in Fawler was 

1s Bynsham Cart. i. 406. 

16 Feud. Aids, iv. 185. 

t7 See p.230. 

18 Cur. Reg. R. ili. 313-14; iv. 86. 
19 See p. 231. 

20 Eynsham Cart. i. 140. 

21 Oseney Cart. iv. 282-3. 

22 Tbid. 

23 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 708-9. 
24 Blenheim Mun. 

25 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 709. 
26 Godstow Eng. Reg. i. 326. 


27 See p. 214. 


28 Blenheim Mun. 29 See p. 231: 
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held by Eynsham Abbey of Robert Danvers, grand- 
son of the Robert mentioned above.3° The abbey 
had acquired its estate there from both the Tale- 
masch and Danvers families. By 1208 Peter 
Talemasch was holding 14 fee in Swalcliffe and 
Fawler;3! before 1220 he granted 4 yardland in 
Fawler to his uncle, Richard Taillard, who enfeoffed 
Eynsham Abbey, and c. 1220 Peter enfeoffed the 
abbey with the remainder of his estate.33 About the 
same time Robert Danvers enfeoffed the abbey with 
his share of Fawler, making provisions for his sons 
Nicholas and Ralph to hold of the abbey a third of 
the demesne and 4 yardland respectively.3+ Robert 
had already granted his Fawler land in dower to 
Sarah, wife of his eldest son Geoffrey, and not until 
1225 did the abbey receive a quitclaim of the land, 
half a hide and half a house, from Sarah and her 
second husband.35 William Danvers and the heirs 
of Simon Danvers, who held one yardland each of 
Eynsham Abbey in Fawler in 127936 were presum- 
ably the descendants of Nicholas and Ralph Danvers 
mentioned above. In 1385 Richard Danvers of 
Epwell confirmed to Eynsham Abbey all the lands 
that it held of him in Fawler,37 and there is no further 
record of the Danvers overlordship. Thereafter the 
Eynsham estate in Fawler followed the descent of 
Charlbury manor, of which it came to be considered 
part. In the course of the 19th century the greater 
part of Fawler passed to the Duke of Marlborough, 
whose descendants held a large estate there in 1969. 

From the mid 15th century the lands formerly 
attached to COTE hamlet were farmed and in 1470, 
when held by William Bernard, were described as 
a manor.3® Earlier lessees were William Chamberlain 
(c. 1447), John Edmonds (from 1448), and probably 
Thomas Bernard, who was farming Cote tithes in 
1456~7.39 The ‘manor’ later passed to the Shepherd 
family, and was held by Elisha Shepherd (fl. 1517),*° 
and by William Shepherd, who received it in 1528.4 
Cote was included in the grant by Robert Chamber- 
lain and Philip Scudamore to St. John’s College.4 
The Charlbury portion of Cote, however, had been 
included in an earlier lease to Richard Eyrans and 
George Tennant.* After that date the Cote pastures 
were split up among different lessees, the largest 
holding of c. 30 a. coming into the possession of Sir 
Henry Lee of Ditchley (d. 1611). 


ECONOMIC HISTORY: Acricutture. In 1086 
Charlbury, Finstock, Fawler, and Cote were prob- 
ably included in the bishop’s 50-hide Banbury 
estate. Nothing is known of their economic history 
until 1269 when the Abbot of Eynsham held 3 
hides in demesne worth 60s. a year, 32 villein yard- 
lands worth £8 a year in rents and works, rents of 
freeholders (ros. 4d.), two mills (50s.), and woodland 
(4s.);45 the survey probably included the abbot’s 
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32 Eynsham Cart. i. 145-6. 

33 Tbid. 144-5. 
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37 Eynsham Cart. i. 405-6. 
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lands in Fawler, Finstock, and Cote. In 1279 the 
abbot held in demesne 4 plough-lands in Charlbury 
and 1 plough-land in Fawler; there were 42 villein 
yardlands (16 in Charlbury, 13 in Cote, 9 in Fawler, 
and 4 in Finstock) each of which yielded 5s. or 
appropriate works. There were 7 cotterels in Charl- 
bury, with holdings of + yardland each, and 8 cottars 
in Finstock, holding 36 a. of new assart for their 
lives. Two free tenants at Charlbury held 14 yard- 
land and 1 a. respectively; at Finstock there was 
a freeholding of one yardland of new assart, and 
another of c. 74 a. of new assart; at Fawler two free 
tenants held one yardland each, and a third held 4a. 
of new assart. Outside the Eynsham estate in Fawler 
the hide held of Robert de Wykeham by William le 
Blund included a free tenant with x yardland.4° 

In 1307 the Abbot of Eynsham succeeded in 
freeing his Charlbury woods, which lay within the 
bounds of Wychwood forest, from the regard, 
provided that the king’s right of hunting there was 
preserved. At that date Charlbury wood contained 
40 a. by the forest perch and Finstock wood only 
5 a., although it was richer in game.4? 

For much of the Middle Ages the abbey’s 
demesne in Charlbury was farmed by a bailiff, who 
accounted annually at Michaelmas. In the 14th 
century the London family appear to have been 
leasing the office for lives.48 In 1434, however, the 
Bishop of Lincoln ordered that the Charlbury 
revenues be assigned to the payment of the com- 
munity’s debts, and at the same time forbade the 
leasing of any of the abbey’s lands for a term longer 
than 5 years.49 Until the Dissolution only short 
leases of the demesne were granted.5° 

By the beginning of the 14th century there were 
66 rent-paying tenants on the Eynsham estate in 
Charlbury township; most of them paid only about 
2s. yearly and presumably owed labour services as 
well, but others, such as Roger, Rector of Stoke, 
who paid 16s. 8d., owed no works. In addition 
31 nativi paid rents and owed works, although only 19 
were recorded as doing work in that year. In Fawler 
there were four free tenants; 24 other tenants who 
paid a total of £3 7s. o2d., presumably owed works. In 
Finstock 27 tenants paid rent and owed works; in 
Cote 11 villein yardlanders paid 3s. gd. each and owed 
some labour services, and another tenant, presumably 
free, held 2 yardlands and owed no works.5! Probably 
works up to a certain value had been permanently 
commuted; but some works were being exacted 
in 1340-1 when the bailiff paid 1d. for salt for the 
customary mowers on the manor, and 4 bushels of 
corn for the reapers of Fawler ‘according to the 
custom’; in the same year £4 3s. 64d. was received 
from the sale of unwanted works.5? 

The low total of rents received by the abbey in 
1350 (£1 15s. 14d. from Charlbury, Finstock, and 
Fawler, and none from Cote, for a 17 week period) 
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suggests that the manor had suffered heavily from 
the Black Death, although there were said to be 
65 rent-paying tenants and 25 others from whom 
works were due, a decrease of only 7 families since 
the early 14th century. The number of customary 
works exacted decreased rapidly and only one 
tenant in 1350 paid no rent quia ad opera.53 Later 
work on the demesne was done by paid labour, and 
in 1379-80 included reaping 11 a. of dredge, binding 
and carrying a furlong of dredge, reaping and carry- 
ing the lord’s corn, mowing the meadows, making 
the hay stacks, and an emergency carrying of hay 
from a meadow threatened by the rising Evenlode.5+ 

In 1363 the abbey’s demesne in Charlbury com- 
prised a g-acre croft near the churchyard, a g-acre 
meadow (Mill ham), and two other meadows; 
c. 112 a. of arable divided among 11 culturae, and 
4 a. of several pasture, of which 4 a. in ‘le Merske’ 
was said to be several whenever the field was sown. 
The most valuable asset of the estate was the wood- 
land, of which 409 a. were divided into 8 ‘quaterons’ 
varying from 44a. to 115 a., and c. 322 a. at Upwood 
were divided in 7 parts of c. 46 a., one of which 
might be sold each year.55 In Fawler the demesne 
comprised a 3-acre close, a2-acre meadow, c. 13 a. of 
other meadow in Long mead and Horseley, and c. 
119 a. of arable in seven parts of the field. Of the 
arable c, 71 a. lay in West field, which may have been 
identifiable with the Finstock land. If that was so 
Fawler and Finstock in 1363 shared one field system 
divided into an East and a West Field.5¢ 

Clearance of the forest proceeded steadily in the 
Middle Ages; in 1279 reference was made to a yard- 
land and c. 44 a. of new assart in Finstock and 4 a. in 
Fawler; c. 1305 the abbot was assarting near Charl- 
bury at ‘le Forsakenho’s? and in 1363 there was 
a reference to London sart, which almost certainly 
derived its name from Richard London, bailiff in 
1350, or one of his family.5° By 1354 assart rents in 
Charlbury amounted to £7 17s. 8d., about a quarter 
of the abbey’s total rental of £27 2s. 7d.,59 and that 
proportion remained largely the same for the rest 
of the Middle Ages. Finstock contained the highest 
proportion of assart land; in 1409 assart rents were 
£5 9s. 4d. compared with assize rents of c. £4 55.6 
The taking in of land seems to have reached a peak 
in the 1370s and declined in the 1390s. The decline 
may have deen due to shortage of labour and its 
consequent expense; at Charlbury the wages of 
shearers (13s. 4d., 12s. 8d.) and a carter (13s. 4d.) in 
1380 were well above the limitation of ros. for 
shepherds and carters in the Statute of Labourers 
a few years later.®! It was agreed in 1383 that tenants 
of assarts in Charlbury could alienate their lands by 
returning them into the lord’s hand for the use and 
profit of anyone they wished. Such tenants claimed 
to owe no heriot, either at death or on alienation.®? 

Crops grown on the abbey estate included wheat, 
dredge, oats, barley, pulse, maslin, peas, and malt. 
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A regular source of income was the sale of grain, 
not only of surplus from the demesne but also of 
grain tithes from neighbouring hamlets. Fawler was 
clearly rich in wheat and barley, and barley was the 
chief crop in Charlbury and Finstock, although very 
little grain was grown in the latter.°3 In 1268 Eyn- 
sham Abbey sold all the wool from Charlbury for 
some years to come to Roger Hareng, a Witney 
wool merchant,® and there is nothing in the records 
of Charlbury sales to suggest that the demesne wool 
was ever sold in the open market until such agree- 
ments had been fulfilled. Although some wool was 
sold, as in 1340-1 when wool receipts were Ios.,°5 
many fleeces were delivered to Eynsham. In 1380 
there were 332 sheep and 62 rams on the estate, 
and 23 fleeces were sent to Eynsham. The other 
stock on the manor, in that year included 2 boars, 
3 sows, 25 pigs, 4 carthorses, 1 bull, 12 oxen, and 
3 bullocks.°6 The abbey’s bailiffs may have had 
a stock and land lease at certain times, for accounts 
show that stock was received from Eynsham as well 
as delivered there.°7 

In 1306 28 men of Charlbury township were 
assessed for the thirtieth at a total of 59s. 43d., 
the Abbot of Eynsham at 30s., 3 other inhabitants at 
between 2s. 6d. and 2s., and 10 others at over a 
shilling. In Fawler 13 men were assessed at a total 
of 14s. 10d., the highest assessment being Richard 
Hanborough’s 2s. gd. In Tapwell 5 men were each 
assessed at less than 1s. and the total was 3s. 10d.® 
In 1327 32 inhabitants of Charlbury township 
were assessed at a total of 655. 3d. The Abbot of 
Eynsham was not assessed, John North was assessed 
at 4s. 6d., another man at 3s., 4 at 2s. 6d., and 10 at 
2s. In Fawler 24 men were assessed at a total of 
47s. 6d., and individual assessments ranged from 
3s. to 1s. In Cote 11 men were assessed at a total of 
23s. 1od., and in Finstock and Tapwell 14 men were 
assessed at 315. 10d. In 1334 Charlbury’s assess- 
ment for a fifteenth was set at £3 4s. 6d., Fawler’s 
at {2 7s. 8d., and Cote’s at {1 7s. 8d.; Finstock and 
Tapwell, which earlier were apparently the smallest 
and poorest of the hamlets, were assessed together 
at the surprisingly high figure of £4 11s. 8d.7° In 1347 
the inhabitants of Finstock and Tapwell on behalf 
of themselves and the inhabitants of Fawler and 
Cote appealed against that assessment and their 
assessment for wool,7! which was also greater than 
Charlbury’s. Charlbury was described as a market 
town with 22 yardlands of land, and 80 tenants of 
land, and several others of chattels, while there 
were 13 yardlands in Cote, 12 in Fawler, and only 
7 in Finstock and Tapwell; yet Finstock and Tap- 
well had been assessed highest for the fifteenth, and 
for wool at 2 sacks, 2 stones, and 1 lb., while Charl- 
bury was assessed for wool at 1 sack, 11 stones, 
13 lbs. As a result of the heavy assessment the men 
of Finstock and Tapwell claimed that they were 
reduced to such poverty that many had abandoned 
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their holdings, some to work as labourers and others 
to beg for their food. A new assessment of Charlbury 
and its members was made, but in 1349 the collec- 
tors and assessors had still not applied it.7? 

It seems that Cote did not recover after the Black 
Death. In 1360 the Abbot of Eynsham protested 
successfully against the collection of tax from Cote 
on the grounds that he had no lands or tenements 
other than his spiritualities there.73 The land had 
probably reverted to waste, for although a few years 
later he was receiving rents from Cote of £2 17s. 
44d. they were only from assarts made by the men 
of Spelsbury. By 1408 he was receiving rents of 
assize, but only worth 15s. rod. compared with 
assart rents of {2 14s. 74d.74 In the later Middle 
Ages the land was let on short leases,75 the earliest 
known being to William Chamberlain, who was 
holding a lease for a term of years c. 1447; there 
were g tenants with small holdings of various sizes. 
Richard Snappe, alias Damery, whose family lived 
at Coldron Mill, Spelsbury, for several generations, 
paid the highest rent, and had evidently inclosed 
much of his holding, which was described as five 
closes and 1 a. of meadow with other land in the 
common field.7° As all but one of the tenants held 
land in Spelsbury, Taston, or Ditchley, and later 
descriptions of Cote refer chiefly to pasture it seems 
probable that much of Cote was used as additional 
grassland for estates outside the parish. 

A decline in assart rents, in rents of assize, and 
profits of court, and the consequent necessity for 
regular revision of rentals at Charlbury suggests 
a gradual depopulation of the area in the 15th 
century. In 1396 assart rents were fixed at {19 IIs. 
11d. but by 1412 a revision was necessary, and in 
1413 the total dropped to £18 3s. A further re- 
vision in 1423 showed that rents amounted to no 
more than {15 19s. 6d. and that sum remained the 
same until 1442.77 A rental for the vill of Charlbury, 
dating probably from 1447,78 named only 51 tenants; 
at that date the rent for an acre was only 2d. Most 
inhabitants appear to have held a house and garden 
with a few acres of land, although five held only their 
houses and gardens. The two most substantial land- 
holders were William Eton, who held the former 
manor-house of Charlbury, two houses, and an 
unspecified amount of land, and John Shepherd 
who held a house, a close, 20 a. of assart land, and 
a water-mill with a meadow and the weirs. Rents of 
assize based probably on the above rental were only 
£14 4s. 5d. in 1456-7 and assart rents only £4 115. 
44d.; there were a few new rents, however.79 It is 
clear that many assarts were in want of a tenant; 
depopulation may have been caused by an epidemic 
but there is no direct evidence. Many of the vacant 
assarts were granted in 1456-7 on a short lease to 
Thomas Pawley, the farmer of the demesne.®° There 
are no further rentals for the 15th century, but it 
seems probable that Charlbury was slowly recover- 
ing; in the early 16th century the rental was rising 
and by 1528 it reached £18 19s. 7d.%! 

For the subsidy of 1523-4 31 men in Charlbury 
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township were assessed for the first payment at 
£3 38. 7d.; William Shepherd was assessed at 2os. 
for lands and Richard Snappe at 5s. In Fawler 10 
men were assessed at a total of 30s., and in Finstock 
7 were assessed at a total of 13s. 6d. In Charlbury 
7 men paid at the landless labourer’s rate of 4d. and 
in Fawler two. In addition two men from the parish 
were among 4 wealthy men of the hundred who 
seem to have been singled out for special attention: 
Thomas Priddy of Fawler was assessed on £40 
worth of goods and Elisha Shepherd of Charlbury 
on £70 worth.®2 

In 1538 there were 44 copyholders in Charlbury. 
Three members of the Shepherd family were 
tenants: Elisha held two houses, William three 
houses, a close, and 84 a. of land, and John two 
houses and curtilages, and 45 a. of assart. John 
Eton, perhaps a descendant of William Eton, held 
2 houses and curtilages, a close, and 4 yardland. 
In Fawler there were only 9g copyholders; one of 
them was Thomas Snappe, perhaps a member of 
the family holding the manor there, who paid one 
of the lowest rents in the hamlet. In Finstock there 
were 16 copyholders.®3 

In 1584 there were 68 copyholders in Charlbury 
township, by 1607 there were 80, but by 1630 the 
number had decreased to 73. In Fawler in 1584 and 
1607 there were 9 copyholders, and by 1630 the 
number had risen to 13. Whereas Charlbury and 
Fawler’s economic situation changed little in the 
16th and 17th centuries there was a considerable 
rise in population in Finstock. In 1584 there were 23 
copyholders, by 1607 there were 40, and by 1630 
there were 54. As the total rental for the hamlet 
remained more or less the same from 1584 to 1630, 
it seems likely that as the number of holdings grew 
their individual sizes decreased.*+ 

From the mid 16th century the tenants of Charl- 
bury seem to have worked hard to improve their 
conditions. In 1554 the tenants of the woodland 
sheep-runs in Charlbury woods attached to copy- 
holds in Charlbury successfully claimed a right to 
trees and thorns growing there.®s The right was 
subsequently denied by John Chamberlain, lord of 
the manor, and led to prolonged controversy with 
St. John’s College and the Lee family of Ditchley. 
The dispute was resolved temporarily by a formal 
agreement in 1592 between the college, 63 tenants 
of the manor, and Sir Henry Lee.8¢ Most of the 
tenants were copyholders.’? In 1592 it was agreed 
that when a copyhold changed hands a relief equal 
to two years’ rent should be paid to the lord; that 
all copyholds were to be granted without impeach- 
ment of waste; that Sir Henry Lee’s woods and 
coppices should be held by him and his heirs ‘with- 
out trouble of the tenants of the manor’; that tenants 
could lease their copyholds for up to 21 years pro- 
vided they entered the lease on the court roll; that 
widows were to enjoy their husbands’ copyhold 
during their widowhood, provided they made no 
waste and paid all reliefs and dues; and that 
copyholds were heritable.88 The agreement was a 
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compromise: ¢. 1590 the lord had resisted claims*? 
that copyholders were free of impeachment of waste 
and paid a relief of only one year’s rent. He claimed 
also that all property transactions should be presented 
in his court, that the tenants must show that their 
assize rents were fixed, that they should forfeit their 
estates for denying rent or service, and that they 
should pay for repairing the bridges and for court 
dinners, although both bridge repairs and court 
dinners had formerly been paid for by Eynsham 
Abbey.%° The tenants subsequently rejected the 
1592 agreement on the grounds that Sir Henry Lee 
had broken his promise that ‘whatsoever was amiss 
therein’ should be amended later at the tenants’ 
charge. Chiefly they wanted recognition of the rights 
granted in 1554, a fixed fine on entry, and greater 
freedom to sublet and greater security of tenure than 
Chamberlain had admitted. Their demands were 
rejected in 1605.9! They made further attempts 
after Sir Henry Lee had obtained licence to inclose 
Abbot’s Wood (where he had built Lee’s Rest) in 
1610, and later claimed that their rights had been 
recognized shortly before Sir Henry Lee’s death in 
1611.92 In 1612 Sir Henry Lee of Quarendon and 
John Finch and his wife Anne, formerly Vavasour, 
to whose trustees the late Sir Henry had leased 
Lee’s Rest, sued St. John’s College and the town of 
Charlbury, alleging that the defendants refused to 
ratify the 1592 agreement and that the townsfolk 
had threatened to pull down the house and spoil 
the woods.% The action failed and the Charlbury 
tenants enjoyed common rights in the woods until 
1629, when a further appeal was made by tenants 
following a threat by Sir Henry Lee of Quarendon 
to inclose the woods.%4 The result of the appeal is 
not known but the absence of further reference to 
common rights in the woods suggests that it failed. 

There may have been three common fields in 
Charlbury in the 16th and 17th centuries: Home 
field was referred to in 1569, North field in 1597, 
and South field in 1661.95 In 1715, however, land- 
holders in the Home field had right of common 
on each other’s lands every other year, implying a 
two-course rotation.°° Perhaps South field, nearer 
to the town than North field, was an alterna- 
tive name for Home field. The boundary between 
a South and a North field was perhaps the road 
called Hundley Way, which divided the land of the 
township fairly evenly into two; certainly in 1761 
none of the existing holdings crossed that road.97 
In 1598 there were references to a new field, near 
the inclosed area of Cote,9* but that was probably 
an extension of North field. A few of the holdings 
which can be traced in 1761 were divided fairly 
evenly between the areas north and south of Hundley 
Way,%? but many others were not; clearly the field 
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system of Charlbury had been modified by piece- 


meal inclosure. 

In 1761 there was a large area in the north of the 
township, between the river and Spelsbury Way, 
called the Common.! There were references in the 
late 16th and early 17th centuries to common rights 
in that part of the North field.2 There are no 
references to similar rights i in any part of the South 
field, except to the grazing rights in Lee’s Rest 
Wood mentioned above. As late as 1879 there was 
a dispute over rights of common in part of the Lee 
Place estate. The township’s cattle, in harvest time 
at least, were looked after by a cow-herd, whose 
wages were paid by the inhabitants. Sheep were 
penned from May Day to St. Luke’s Day (18 Oct.), 
provided the weather was seasonable.5 By the early 
17th century the arable had been interspersed with 
leys,° some in the area of the Common, near the 
river.” 

In Finstock there was apparently a West field in 
the north-west part of the parish, and Down field 
in the north-east; there are also references to Tap- 
well field and Finstock field. Fawler seems to have 
contained two open fields, a North field and a South 
field or Abbotside. An estate granted in 1617, how- 
ever, was divided between two fields commonly 
known as Abbotside, and another granted in 1644 
was in Abbotside, but divided between the field 
nearest Stonesfield and the field further from 
Stonesfield.° A terrier of 1669 distinguished lands 
in five fields: Mill field towards Charlbury, Red- 
stone Quarry or North-East field or Old field, 
Longlands or Coldshorne, Shawhill or South field, 
and ‘on the hill called Bradley’.1? A number of un- 
dated 17th-century terriers mentioned three fields, 
the Old field, the Home field, and ‘on Bradley’.™ 
Probably the North and South fields had each been 
divided, the North field into Mill field or Home 
field and Redstone Quarry or Old field, the South 
field or Abbotside into Longlands or Coldshorne,!2 
and Shawhill or South field. There was a fifth 
division, the area described as ‘on Bradley’, which 
was also farmed as part of the common fields. The 
stint for grazing on the common fields at Fawler 
was evidently 2 cows and 20 sheep.'3 

In the 17th century the farming practised in 
Charlbury and its hamlets was mixed, most farmers 
having both livestock and corn, and the corn was 
usually the more valuable asset. Crops grown 
included wheat, barley, oats, maslin, peas, pulse, 
and vetches, and in the early 18th century sainfoin 
was mentioned; malt was included in 4 of 15 farmer’s 
probate inventories examined.'* Most men kept 
a few pigs and two or three cows; sheep were 
mentioned in only two inventories, those of William 
Cowling of Finstock, who in 1638 had a flock of 32,15 
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and of John Preedy, the lessee of Cote Grounds, 
who in 1622 had 158 sheep.'© Preedy also had 11 
cattle, a herd exceeded in size only by that of 
Thomas Harris of Charlbury, which in 1610 con- 
tained 13 cows.!7 A Charlbury man who died in 
1638 had 6 hives of bees, in addition to his corn 
and other livestock.'8 

In 1715 59 owners and occupiers of land in the 
Home field of Charlbury, including Sir Robert 
Jenkinson, Richard Eyrans, and the vicar, John 
Brabourne, agreed ‘for the better improvement’ of 
their lands to inclose them at their own expense and 
to extinguish their rights of common.'? Farming 
experiments at Spelsbury, Taston, and Fulwell in 
the early 18th century, particularly the growing of 
sainfoin in temporary inclosures,?° had probably 
influenced the Charlbury farmers, but at Charlbury 
permanent inclosure was clearly intended. The 
area inclosed did not amount to the whole of one 
of the common fields. By 1761 c. 1,312 a. had been 
inclosed, including the town itself (over 50 a.) and 
the 204 a. of Lee’s Rest Wood. The closes were 
scattered throughout both fields quite haphazardly; 
most were small, between 1 a. and 3 a., but the Duke 
of Marlborough owned some larger closes including 
one of c. 36 a. in Aubridge field, the Earl of Lich- 
field owned a close of c. 18 a. on Cote Grounds, and 
the Hon. Robert Lee one of c. 23 a. on Banbury 
Hill Grounds. 

In the open fields there had been some consolida- 
tion of holdings by the Duke of Marlborough’s 
tenants: one held c. 36 a. on Cote Hill and c. 26 a. 
in Aubridge field, and another held 44 a. in Cony- 
gree Grounds.?! Inclosure presumably continued 
piecemeal in the 19th century. In 1820 part of the 
township was still in common fields,?? and as late as 
1863 it was necessary to state that a piece of meadow 
to be valued for sale was not intermixed with 
the lands of the Duke of Marlborough.?3 With the 
probable exception of Lee’s Rest,?4 there were no 
outlying farms in the township in 1761.75 By 1820 
there were buildings on the sites of what by 1881 
were Dustfield, Conygree, and Coathouse Farms, 
but even in 1847 only Coathouse was in occupation 
as a farm.?6 

Two large landowners in Fawler, members of the 
Jones and Perrot families, inclosed some of their 
land in the late 17th century,?7 and the rest of the 
township was probably inclosed during the 18th 
century.?8 Most of Finstock was apparently inclosed 
by 1767.29 When Wychwood was disafforested in 
1857 the inhabitants of Finstock were awarded 
c. 62 a., close to the boundary of the township but 
in Wychwood parish, in place of rights of common 
in the forest.3° In 1863 the ‘common allotment’ was 
divided up and inclosed by a further award and at 
the same time c. 145 a. of old inclosure in Finstock 
were surrendered by their owners and made allot- 
able, presumably to make it possible for the com- 
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missioners to divide the land in an economical and 
advantageous way; at that date common rights were 
apparently attached to every acre in the township.3! 

In 1786 George, Duke of Marlborough, con- 
tributed over £57 to the land tax out of a total of 
c. £138 due from Charlbury and Cornbury Park; 
he also paid £24 out of £51 due from Finstock and 
£49 12s. out of c. £55 due from Fawler. All his land 
was held by copyholders. Other Charlbury land- 
owners contributing over {£5 to the land tax were 
Lord Dillon (£12 15s.), Benjamin Holloway (c. £7), 
and the vicar (£5 5s.); two landowners contributed 
between £3 and £5, 7 over £2, and the remaining 
65 less than £1. There was a slight increase in the 
number of landholders (96 in 1816) but otherwise 
little change in the pattern of landholding in the 
period 1786-1831. In Finstock the only sizeable 
holding in 1786, apart from the duke’s, was William 
Martin’s, which was assessed for land tax at c. £9; 5 
other men paid over £1, including Lord Dillon and 
the vicar (who paid on his tithes), and 31 men paid 
less than £1. William Martin’s lands were rented to 
tenants, but Lord Dillon’s were in his own occupa- 
tion, and there were 10 other owner-occupiers. In 
Fawler the only landowners apart from the duke 
paying over {1 were Lord Dillon (£1 12s.) and the 
vicar ({2); 7 others paid less than £1, and that group 
had increased to 9 by 1831.32 

In 1847 the c. 2,064 a. dealt with in the tithe award 
for Charlbury township were divided between 149 
landowners. The Duke of Marlborough (c. 876 a.) 
and Lord Dillon (c. 242 a.) held more than half the 
land between them, and the only other owners of 
sizeable estates were Thomas Kerby (c. 64 a.), 
Nicholas Albright (c. 64 a.), the Vicar of Charlbury 
(54 a.), Edward Kerby (c. 48 a.), and Robert Harris 
(c. 44 a.). The duke’s land was divided between 17 
tenants, of whom the most important were Edward 
Smith (c. 243 a.), William Harris (c. 157 a.), and 
Benjamin Evans (101 a.). Most of the farms were 
reasonably compact by that date. In Finstock the 
c. 949 a. dealt with in the tithe award of 1847 were 
divided between 78 landowners, of whom the chief 
were Lord Churchill (c. 413 a.), Sarah Castle (c. 140 
a.), James Alderton (c. 65 a.), and David Colcutt 
(c. 63 a.); the largest farm was Manor Farm (c. 232 a.) 
which Edward Bolton held of Lord Churchill. At 
Fawler in 1847 c. 1,596 a. were divided between 17 
landowners; the Duke of Marlborough (c. 1,336 a.) 
and Lord Dillon (112 a. at Lee’s Rest Wood) be- 
tween them owned nearly all the township. There 
were three large farms, held of the duke by Daniel 
Bolton (Manor Farm, c. 542 a.), Samuel Gibbs 
(c. 369 a.), and William Bolton (c. 367 a.).33 

The disafforestation of Wychwood in 1857 raised 
hopes of increased areas of rich arable for some of 
the Charlbury farmers, and the new land was 
eagerly taken up3+ but it proved much more ex- 
pensive to clear than had been anticipated, and the 
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33 Bodl. tithe map 84. 
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farmers found it impossible to meet their costs out 
of the proceeds of the poor harvests of the 1860s. 
One at least was forced to give up his farm and 
emigrate to Canada. In the late 19th century the 
district round Charlbury became predominantly 
grazing country. This, with the poverty of the 
farmers, reduced the number of labourers on the 
land; some were able to emigrate, but many re- 
mained out of work or drifted to the large towns, 
notably Birmingham. On most of the farms expensive 
improvements, such as drainage and the purchase of 
machinery, were curtailed through lack of capital 
and as late as the early 20th century threshing was 
still done by flail on one of the Finstock holdings.3s 
By 1930 only one farm was left working of the five in 
Finstock so hopefully taken in 1857. 

Mixed farming continued in Charlbury and its 
hamlets in the 2oth century; in Charlbury itself the 
balance was slightly inclined towards livestock, 
particularly sheep, while in Finstock and Fawler 
arable farming was more important.3° In 1914 56 
per cent. of the cultivated area in Charlbury was 
arable and 40 per cent. permanent pasture, com- 
pared with 70 per cent. arable and 29 per cent. 
pasture in Finstock and Fawler. Barley and wheat 
were the most important crops, accounting between 
them for 36 per cent. of the arable in Charlbury, 38 
per cent, in Fawler and Finstock. The proportion of 
permanent pasture to the cultivated area was 40 per 
cent. in Charlbury, 29 per cent. in Fawler and 
Finstock. The number of sheep kept in Charlbury 
had fallen from 70 for each 100 a. under cultivation 
in Ig09 to 58 in 1914 but it was still above average 
for the county. In Finstock and Fawler, on the other 
hand, there were comparatively few sheep, 60 per 
100 cultivated acres in 1909, 38 in 1914.37 Since the 
Second World War the improvement of machinery, 
fertilizers, and seed has changed Charlbury’s farm- 
ing, and well-tended corn fields are a feature of the 
area. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY. In 1709 the greatest number 
of stalls in the market were taken by the glovers, 
with the tanners a close second;3* but the glove 
industry declined in the last quarter of the century, 
and died out early in the Napoleonic War. It was 
revived in 1808 by William Albright, partly to relieve 
the distress in the town and its neighbourhood by 
providing employment for the women.29 After ashort 
time, Albright relinquished the business to his assis- 
tant who managed to keep the industry going through 
the depression of the early rgth century. In 1821 the 
increase in the town’s population was ascribed to 
the leather-dressing and glove industries.4° In 
Charlbury the decline in demand was attributed to 
the removal of the Hunt, which suggests that the 
town was already specialising in hard-wearing 
gloves.*1 Conditions improved slowly after 1843, and 
by 1857 the factory was by far the largest enterprise 
in Charlbury.42 


35 Local information. 

36 Land Utilisation Survey, 233. 

37 Orr, Oxon. Agric. maps. 38 See p. 145. 
; 39 Albright House MSS, ‘Albright Family Chronicle’, 
- 73: 

40 Census, 1821. 

41 Davies, Farewell Letter, 47. 

42 Ibid. 17 43 H.O. 107/1732. 
“4 W. J. Ackell, Oxford Stone, 86-87. 

45 H.0O. 107/1732. 
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In 1851 out of a population of 1,478 in Charlbury 
and Walcot, there were 113 gloveresses, 10 glovers 
and an apprentice, 13 glove-cutters and an ap- 
prentice, 4 layers-out and ironers of gloves, and one 
glove-sewer. The glove factory employed 28 
grounders, 8 bleachers and colourers, 16 cutters, 
layers-out, and ironers, and 8 boys and 820 sewing 
women; most of the women, presumably drawn 
from a wide area, worked for two or more masters. 
In Fawler and Finstock out of a total population of 
677 there were 67 gloveresses and 47 glove-makers. 
Much of the population, however, was still engaged 
in agriculture: in Charlbury 18 farmers, 11 of whom 
farmed less than 50 a., employed 38 men and 13 
boys, and there were also 122 agricultural labourers; 
in Fawler and Finstock there were 14 farmers and 
128 labourers.#3 

Building stone was quarried in Charlbury town- 
ship, in the angle between the Ditchley and Banbury 
roads. Most of the stone was apparently used locally, 
but it is known to have been used also for the 
barracks at Cowley.** In 1851 there were eight 
masons in Charlbury, and also a gravestone cutter. 
There were two masons in Finstock.45 The quarries 
were last worked in 1902.46 In Fawler ironstone 
mining began after the coming of the railway, but the 
mines were disused in 1881. The firm of Bolton & 
Partners began a considerable ironstone-mining and 
brick-making business in the 1880s, but it had closed 
down by 1895.47 Slate was dug in the eastern part of 
the township.*#8 

In the late 19th century, apart from two glove 
factories owned by Fownes Bros. and Dyke, Boots, 
& Farmer, and a wool depot on the site of the former 
brewery, a small china and glass warehouse, and a 
boot and shoe warehouse, Charlbury was pre- 
dominantly an agricultural community, well supplied 
with small tradesmen.49? By 1939 there were three 
additional glove manufacturers, a firm of consulting 
technologists, and a printer besides the usual trades 
and professions.5° In 1954 there were four glove 
factories and a patent medicine factory in Charlbury, 
but many of the men and boys were working in 
Oxford and many of the girls in Witney.5! The last 
glove factory closed in 1968 and although a few small 
industrial firms survived most of the population was 
employed elsewhere. 


MarKETS AND FAIRS. In 1256 the Abbot of Eyn- 
sham was granted a weekly market at Charlbury 
on Mondays, and an annual fair of four days from 
14 to 17 August.52 Both the market and the fair were 
probably held in Church Street; in the early 18th 
century stalls were taken by tenants who lived in the 
street at prices of 4d. or 6d. Townsmen who did not 
live in the market-place and ‘out tradesmen’ had to 
pay for their stalls.53 The sale of sheep and other 
animals, always one of the chief sources of profit, 
took place on the outskirts of the market, on a site in 
use until 1955 but later forming part of the garden 


46 Arkell, Oxford Stone, 87. 

47 Bodl. Charlbury tithe award and map; O.S. Map 25” 
meet XXVI. 1, 5; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1883 and later 
edns 

48 Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 57, 84. 

49 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1895). 

5° Tbid. (1939). 

51 Oxf. Mail, 5 Nov. 1954. 

52 Bynsham Cart. i. 213. 

53 O.R.O., Dil. IV/b/13. 
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of the Bell Inn;5+ there was an additional entrance 
to the site from Sheep Street. The market was 
described in 1440 as ‘inconvenient and useless’ as it 
was held on Mondays, and the abbey secured the 
Crown’s agreement to change the day to Friday,55 a 
change which may well have been made chiefly 
because the abbot and convent wished to alter 
Eynsham market-day to Monday. During the 16th 
century the Friday market seems to have declined 
almost to the point of extinction. The fairs, markets, 
and tolls were included in Elizabethan conveyances 
to St. John’s College,*® but although there is a later 
reference to a poor little market, there is no record 
of sales. During the Civil War the four days’ fair 
seems to have ceased altogether.57 
In 1678 Lord Lichfield obtained from Charles II 
a charter reviving the market, and granting the right 
to hold four one-day fairs yearly, on the second 
Friday in May, at Michaelmas, on St. Thomas’s 
Day, and on the second Friday in Lent.5* The 
profits of the markets and fairs were farmed, usually 
to the bailiff of the manor, who made from £5 to £6 
from the rent of the stalls, which were provided by 
him at his own cost.59 Towards the end of the century 
the market was beginning to overflow its precincts, 
or the inhabitants of Church Street may have objec- 
ted to the disturbance for in 1696 Lord Lichfield’s 
steward suggested that part of the lord’s waste in 
the town might be used for markets and fairs.°° In 
1709, if not earlier, the waste chosen was Playing 
Close, and a Horse Fair was held there in May; 
Playing Close was town land,°! however, and al- 
though the lord had reserved a nominal rent on it a 
group of townsmen led by William Tennant, probably 
a descendant of George Tennant one of the original 
trustees of the town lands,® in 1709 refused to pay 
the rent on the ground that the lord had no right to 
the land and that the bailiff had overcharged them 
for their stalls; the bailiff complained largely about 
evasion of tolls. The quarrel had apparently begun 
under a previous bailiff, and it continued at least 
until 1717, when a number of townsmen offered to 
take a lease of the land for a free market. After the 
retirement of the unpopular bailiff, however, the 
quarrel appears to have died and by 1754 the re- 
conciliation with the lord must have been complete 
since Robert Lee was appointed a trustee of the 
town lands. Lee was later in correspondence with 
St. John’s College about the alteration of the lease of 
the manor to include market-tolls, but the President 
and Fellows thought no alteration was necessary and 
claimed that the fairs and markets had been expressly 
conveyed to them in the reign of Elizabeth I.°3 The 
correspondence may have preceded a quitclaim of 
the markets and fairs to the trustees of the town 
lands, who were certainly the market authority by 
the early 19th century.®* 
In 1709 the bailiff claimed that while he leased 

54 G. de Rohan and V. Hearn, Charlbury (Charlbury, 
Se Gal Chart. R. vi. 8. 

56 St. John’s Coll. Mun. VI. 4, 5, 70. 

57 O.R.O., Dil. IV/b/13. 

58 Ibid. IV/b/12; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1678, 63. 

59 O.R.O., Dil. IV/b/13. 

60 Tbid. 

Eocenp. 150. 

e2See pp. 137, 139. 

63 O.R.O., Dil. IV/b/r3. 

64 Par. Council recs., accts. of trustees. 

6 O.R.O., Dil. IV/b/13. 
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the ground to townsmen for £5 7s. 6d. they were 
re-leasing it for 14 gns.; his estimate of the profits 
shows that leather-work was predominant among 
the industries of the town. The glovers took between 
8 and 12 stalls at a fair, the barkers 9, the shoemakers 
6; there was also a stall for ‘pitch and shew’. The 
bailiff’s profits on all these stalls amounted to 12s. a 
year. On ordinary market days the profit from all 
stalls was about 3s., but the cost of setting them up 
and taking them down again was 1s. 6d. The bailiff 
estimated his annual net profit at {2 4s. 3d. ‘if the 
fairs are all day, which is scarcely ever’. Tolls were 
taken on grain at the market; in 1708 these amounted 
to £1 ros. for 15 bushels of barley and 3s. for 441 lbs. 
of wheat, including the toll man’s commission of 
125. ‘There was also a payment of 4s. 6d. for weighing 
cheese.°5 

The Friday market continued into the 19th 
century® and seems at one time to have been held 
only fortnightly, but in 1853 it was resolved that the 
weekly corn market should be held every Friday 
afternoon. Perhaps the corn market had already been 
divided from the stock market which by the early 
2oth century was held on the first Monday of the 
month.§7 Later the sale of stock took place fort- 
nightly; and eventually this market included on 
occasion the sale of various goods, but it was always 
chiefly for the sale of animals. In 1927 the market 
was still flourishing but in 1955 it was moved to a 
more convenient site at Kingham station, shortly 
before the 7ooth anniversary of the Charlbury 
charter. 

In 1753 the dates of the four fairs were altered in 
accordance with the revision of the calendar. The 
Michaelmas Fair was moved to 10 October, St. 
Thomas’s Fair to New Year’s Day, the Lent Fair to 
the first Friday in Lent, and the May Fair to the 
second Friday after 12 May.®8 The Michaelmas Fair 
was a cheese fair® and a hiring fair, the New Year’s 
Day Fair a horse fair; the Lent Fair was for cattle of 
all kinds, and the May Fair for horses.7° The May 
Fair came to an end c. 1823, and the three others had 
died out by the 1880s.7! A very large market held on 
27 July 1753 included not only all kinds of cattle and 
merchandise but also a variety of amusements, 
among them the roasting of a sheep in the market- 
place.7? It was continued annually on the last Friday 
of July as the Ram Fair,73 later known as the Club; 
in the 1880s it was held in Church Street. By the 
2oth century it had come to be held on the first 
Friday in July because of its amalgamation with the 
annual feast of the Foresters’ Friendly Society, held 
in the Playing Close. It became mainly a pleasure 
fair, with merry-go-rounds and cheap jacks.74 In 
the 1920s the fair was held for some years in the 
Nine Acres field, but after the Second World War 
it returned to Playing Close, where it continued as a 
pleasure fair until 1960. 

66 Clifford, Reminiscences, states that the market ceased 
in the mid 18th century, but it is recorded, for example, in 
1792: Rep. R. Com. on Market Rights [C. 5550], p. 193, 
H.C. (1888), liii. 

67 Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 41. 

68 Oxf, Jnl. 15 Sept. 1753. 

69 W. Owen, Fairs in England and Wales (1757), 69. 

70 Clifford, Reminiscences, 7. 

71 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1911) refers to the New Year’s 
Day Fair, but local memory conflicts with the reference. 

72 Oxf. Jnl. 21 July 1753. 

73 Tbid. 31 July 1778. 

74 Clifford, Reminiscences, 1. 
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A fair held since the Second World War in the 
third week of September was started to raise money 
for a war memorial, and continued as a means of in- 
creasing the town’s revenue. It was still being held 
annually in Church Street in 1969. 


Mitts. In 1269 the Abbot of Eynsham had two 
mills in Charlbury.75 One was Fawler mill, possession 
of which had been confirmed to the abbey in 1251 
after the widow of a former miller had claimed dower 
in it.76 In 1363 the mill was let with a fishery.77 After 
the Dissolution it passed with other parts of the 
abbey’s estate to Robert Chamberlain and Philip 
Scudamore, who in 1591 granted John Hunt a 1,000 
year lease of the property.78 The lease descended to 
Hunt’s granddaughter, and the executors of her 
husband Richard Cooke sold it in 1695 to Sir Robert 
Jenkinson of Walcot. Sir Robert leased the mill to 
Philip Holloway, miller; Holloway was primarily a 
farmer and at his death in 1725 left personalty valued 
at as much as £212.79 In 1759 the lease of the mill 
was sold to the Duke of Marlborough.®° The follow- 
ing year the mill and its farm were let to Robert 
Spendlove and John Paine. The Paine family were 
still lessees of the mill in 1851, when Jonathan 
Paine employed two men there, but the lease expired 
in 1864,8! and in 1881 the mill was no longer in use.®? 

The mill at Charlbury also remained in the pos- 
session of Eynsham until the Dissolution. It was 
included in the grant to the Bishop of Oxford in 
1547,°3 and passed with the rest of the manor to 
Robert Chamberlain and Philip Scudamore, and 
from them, on a gg-year lease, to John Chamber- 
lain.8+ In 1590 the reversion of the mill was granted 
to Lincoln College, Oxford, who retained the 
property until the early 19th century.85 The tenancy 
of the mill had meanwhile remained in the Shepherd 
family, who in the late 15th century were lessees of 
the mill and its close, at a rent of 20s. a year, and of 
Milham meadow and the weirs for 6s. 84.86 William 
Shepherd was in occupation of the mill when the 
property was leased to John Chamberlain,’7 and in 
1591 John Chamberlain conveyed the residue of the 
term to him.*’ The lease remained in the Shepherd 
family until 1634 when the residue of the term of 
years was sold to David Dix of Chipping Norton.%9 
Before 1686 the tenancy had passed to Robert 
Gladwin, who died in that year.%° By 1778 Lincoln 
College was leasing the mill and its appurtenances to 
Samuel Holloway, and in 1805 the lease was re- 
newed for a further 21 years to John Holloway.%! The 
mill continued in use until the early 20th century, 
operated by a succession of millers of whom none 

78 Eynsham Cart. i. 9. 
76 Ibid. 199-200. 
77 Thid. ii. 29. 
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79 MS. Wills Oxon. 81/3/58. 
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appears to have remained at the mill for more than 
a few years.9* The mill-pond was used for boating 
in the 1920s.93 Although no other mill in Charlbury 
is known there are references to millers not known 
to have been lessees of Charlbury mill: in 1584 
Robert Stokeman, miller, was cited to the arch- 
deacon’s court for grinding on Sundays and holi- 
days,% and in 1705 Thomas Wills, miller, was bound 
over for beating and abusing his apprentice.% By 
1851 there were three millers in Charlbury, Thomas 
Brooks, described simply as miller, and George and 
Charles Harris, millers and cordwainers.% 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In addition to the usual 
manorial rights the Abbot of Eynsham in 1279 had 
view of frankpledge in Charlbury, provided that the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s bailiff was present, and gal- 
lows.97 In the mid 14th century the abbot held a 
three-weekly court and a portmoot in Charlbury, as 
well as view of frankpledge which was held jointly 
by the abbot’s seneschal and the constable of 
Banbury. He also had waifs, strays, gallows, and the 
right to hang a thief caught in possession of stolen 
goods. A suspected thief might be held in Charlbury 
for three days, but on the fourth day he was taken 
to Banbury.% 

In the 14th and 15th centuries all the above- 
mentioned courts were held. In 1371 11 courts and a 
view of frankpledge were recorded.99 Courts seem to 
have been held only intermittently in the early 15th 
century, perhaps because of the internal troubles 
of the abbey.! The profits of a court varied from 
£6 os. 11d. for the only court recorded in 1419 to as 
little as 8d. for a court held in September 1412.? 

In the 16th and 17th centuries the courts of 
Charlbury manor, which were sometimes described 
as views of frankpledge, dealt with the usual wide 
range of business. Entry-fines on copyhold land 
varied from 6d. for a plot of 2 a. to over Ios. 6d. for a 
tenement and 41 a. of land. The courts also dealt 
with breaches of the peace, affrays, and market 
offences: in 1568-9 and 1576~7, for example, people 
were fined for ‘taking excessive gain’. Constables 
and tithingmen for Charlbury, Finstock, and Fawler 
were chosen in the court leet which by the 16th 
century was held annually in March or April; the 
penalty for refusing to serve was 4os.4 A court also 
dealt with the organization of agriculture in the 
parish, and jurors were used to settle land disputes.5 
The courts were held in the Middle Ages at the 
Priory and later at the church house.° The manorial 
court ceased to meet in 1889,7 but was revived for 

94 Archdeacon’s Court (O.R.S. xxiii—xxiv), 84. 
ORO. ‘Cal Oe Sessa) 125%. 
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97 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com), ii. 709. 
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6 See pp. 135-6, 151 
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some years in the first decade of the 2oth century by 
Vernon J. Watney, meeting at the White Hart Inn: 
its purpose at that time was to register the transfer 
of copyholds but the chief business was apparently 
the eating of a dinner provided by the lord. 

Charlbury, Fawler, and Finstock were separate 
units for poor law purposes. In the early 18th 
century the Charlbury overseers were spending an 
average of c. {60 a year, most of which presumably 
was devoted to poor relief; between 1719 and 
1721, however, a smallpox epidemic raised the total 
to nearly half as much again.’ In 1776 expenditure 
was {£107;9 a further increase to an average of £189 
in 1783-5 was markedly higher than in the rest of 
the hundred, and although expenditure rose to £497 
in 1803 the steep rate of the increase was matched 
in the neighbourhood, and cost per head, not quite 
Ios., was lower than anywhere except Banbury 
itself.1° Expenditure reached a peak in 1802-3 and 
fell thereafter until 1812-13; cost per head in 1811 
was probably no more than 5s. As elsewhere expendi- 
ture rose steeply after 1815 and went on rising in 
Charlbury until 1821, when elsewhere in the hundred 
it had begun to fall. Charlbury’s highest expenditure 
was £897 in 1829; average expenditure per head in 
1831 was just over 8s. 6d., much lower than in the 
rest of the hundred. Poor law costs fell sharply after 
the 1834 Poor Law came into effect.™ 

In Fawler in 1776 the overseers spent £24, but in 
1802-3 spent £113, an average of {1 per head. In 
1818 nearly £472 was spent on poor relief, possibly 
as much as £3 per head. Expenditure fell markedly 
after 1821, but in 1831 the cost per head (£1 4s.) was 
more than double that in the rest of the parish 
although not exceptional in the hundred.'? 

Finstock was much better off than Fawler, being 
less dependent on farming. Poor relief expenditure 
in 1776 was £55 and the average in 1783-5 £85. The 
increase to £276 in 1802-3, though high, was 
matched in many near-by villages and the 19s. spent 
per head of population was a little below the average. 
In Finstock the peak year was 1817 when £569 was 
spent. In 1821 the cost per head of population was 
nearly {1 a head but for most of the rest of the decade 
the figure was less than 1os., and even though ex- 
penditure rose after 1829 only c. 11s. per head was 
spent in 1831, less than anywhere else in the hundred 
except Charlbury.'3 

In the early 18th century" poor relief in Charlbury 
was almost entirely given to the aged and infirm and 
to orphans. In one week of October 1709 money 
allowances totalling 16s. 1d. were being given to 
eight widows (sums varying from 3d. to 2s. 6d.), one 
man (2s. gd.), and a family of four children (6s.). In 
addition allowances were made for rents and repairs, 
and relief was given in kind. The parish provided 
nursing and medical attention for the poor and sub- 
scribed regularly to the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford; 
large medical payments occur in relation to an out- 
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12 Thid; Poor Abstract (1776, 1804). 13 Tbid. 

14 Except where otherwise stated this and the following 
paragraphs are based on overseers’ bks. 1709-25, 1797— 
1815 in Charlbury Museum. 
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break of smallpox at the end of the 18th century. 
There was a pest-house in a field near Banbury 
bottom, outside the town to the east, and the accounts 
record payments for its equipment and repair. In 
1812 vaccination was offered in the parish. 

In 1799 weekly allowances seem still to have been 
given only to the aged and infirm, mostly widows, 
and to children, but from 1800 a number of men’s 
names appear in the accounts and one week’s out- 
relief to the unemployed cost £2 45.; 19s. 2d. was 
paid for ‘labour on the roads’. In March 1801 a 
week’s out-relief cost the overseers over £8. In 
September 1802 separate entries of regular out- 
relief in the overseers’ book ceased and the monthly 
sum paid to the master of the workhouse rose by £15, 
suggesting that the master contracted to pay out- 
relief also. In 1803 over a tenth of the population 
of Charlbury, Fawler, and Finstock were on some 
kind of regular relief: 109 persons in Charlbury, half 
of them children, were on regular relief out of a 
population of 975; Finstock, with a population of 
326, paid 18 adults and 20 children out-relief, and 
Fawler, with a population of 112, paid 13 persons. 
In 1783-5 Charlbury spent an average of 25s. and 
Finstock ros. on materials for setting the poor on 
work; in 1803 Charlbury’s poor on out-relief earned 
£4 6s. 6d. In Fawler 17s. was spent on materials 
though there were no earnings, and in Finstock 
£10 gs. 6d. was spent and £3 8s. gd. earned. Charl- 
bury’s poor in the workhouse earned {10.15 

Charlbury’s workhouse was first recorded in 1771.!° 
In 1776 there was accommodation for 40 persons and 
in 1803 there were 29 inmates, including children.” 
In 1797 the master of the workhouse was paid 
£21 15s. a month, and at that time was retained on 
yearly or six-monthly contracts. About 1800, how- 
ever, the overseers began to reimburse the master 
weekly on his actual expenses, which amounted to 
between {4 and £5. In 1802 the regular in- and out- 
relief was probably farmed out to the same person. 
The total monthly cost was at first nearly £36 but 
fell towards the end of 1803, and in 1811 only £15 
was being paid. The overseers paid for such work- 
house equipment as beds, bedding, and eating 
utensils; the chimneys were regularly cleaned (and 
they increased in number), and there was consider- 
able expenditure on repairs c. 1800. The workhouse, 
a group of buildings comprising a range of cottages 
and a barn, stood behind houses on the north side of 
Brown’s Lane; the cottages were condemned and 
the barn pulled down c. 1874 but the cottages were 
not finally pulled down until c. 1950.18 No work- 
house at Finstock was recorded in 1776 or 1804 but 
one existed in the early 19th century, on the site of 
the later National school.!9 

Charlbury, Fawler, and Finstock became part of 
Chipping Norton Poor Law Union in 1834.7 In 
1894 a parish meeting and a parish council were 
formed.?! About 1900 Charlbury attempted to secure 


1s Poor Abstract (1804); Census, 1801. 

1 NISOxt. Dioc. disor, f. 119% 

17 Poor Abstract (1776, 1804). 

18 Deed of 1847 penes Mrs. Shilson, The pea Bodl. 
Charlbury tithe award and map; ex inf. Miss Bowly. 

19 Poor Abstract (1776, 1804); Kibble, Charming Charl- 
bury, 6. 

20 2nd Annual Rep. Poor Law Com. H.C. 595, p. 544 
(1836), xxix(z). 

21 Charlbury Par. Council mins. 
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for itself urban powers, because of its size and rate- 
able value,?? but the attempts failed. 


CHURCHES. Charlbury church was among the 
possessions of Eynsham Abbey in 1197/8, having 
probably passed to the abbey with Charlbury manor 
in 1094.73 The ancient parish was reduced in 1860 
when Fawler and Finstock were created a separate 
ecclesiastical parish, Finstock having possessed a 
chapel of ease since 1842.74 Chadlington and Short- 
hampton (or Chilson) were from the Middle Ages 
chapelries served by curates or chaplains attached to 
Charlbury; the status of Chadlington was in dispute 
in the 13th century, Eynsham Abbey claiming that 
it was a dependent chapelry and the Whitfield family 
of Chadlington claiming the advowson and, by 
implication, that it was a separate church. Eynsham’s 
claim was upheld in 1292,?5 although there is little 
reliable evidence in the abbey’s cartulary to justify 
their claim.26 In 1963 Chadlington was transferred to 
Spelsbury parish.?7 
In 1296 Charlbury rectory was appropriated by 
Eynsham Abbey under the bishop’s licence of 1293. 
An annual payment of 4 mark was reserved to the 
Archdeacon of Oxford in place of his profits during 
vacancies in the living. In 1296, on the resignation 
of the last rector, a vicarage was instituted, provision 
being made for a vicar and one chaplain at Charl- 
bury, or two chaplains if the vicar was unable: to 
serve the church himself, and another chaplain at 
Chadlington. The Charlbury priests were also to 
serve the chapel of Shorthampton, assisted by two 
clerks, and the priest at Chadlington was to have one 
clerk. The endowment was considered sufficient for 
those purposes and for maintaining lights and other 
necessities for worship in the churches, including 
books and the ornaments in the chancel.?8 
The advowson of the vicarage belonged to Eyn- 

sham Abbey until the Dissolution, after which it 
followed the descent of the manor and rectory, 
passing to Robert Chamberlain and Philip Scuda- 
more, who granted it in 1601 to Sir Henry Lee.?9 
Sir Henry presented in 1593,3° but later granted a 
gg-year lease of the advowson to John Hawly.3! In 
1600 Lee sold the advowson to St. John’s College, 
Oxford.3* In 1606 Hawly’s lease was granted to 
Mary, relict of Ralph Hutchinson, Vicar of Charl- 
bury ;33 she presented in 1606, and her son William 
in 1645.34 Before 1676 the lease passed to John Fulkes 
who transferred it to his son Thomas, Vicar of 
Charlbury.35 In 1681 Thomas’s relict Elizabeth 
presented William Coles,3° whom she later married; 

22 Oxf. Chron. 24 Feb. 1900. 

23 Eynsham Cart. i. 46; see above. 

24 See below. 

25 Eynsham Cart. i. 327, 340, 4043 li, p. xxx; Rot. Hund. 
(Rec. Com.), ii. 747. 

2© 'The earliest reference to Eynsham owning the chapelry 
of Chadlington is in a suspect charter written in the 
cartulary c. 1240. Earlier confirmations of the abbey’s pos- 


sessions (e.g. 1197-8) do not mention Chadlington: 
Eynsham Cart. i. 45-46, 57; cf. Salter’s view, ibid. ii, 


Pp. Xxx 
ain Crockford (1967-8). 
8 Eynsham Cart. i. 336, 344-6; Cal. Chart. R. 1257- 
1300, 432-3. 
° MS. Dunkin 438/1, f. 61. 
30 Trans. N. Oxon. Arch. Soc. (1916), 31. 
3t St. John’s Coll. Mun. VI. 31. 
32 Tbid. 30. 
34 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 68, ff. 74, 76. 


33 Tbid. 32. 
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at her death in 1690 the lease was assigned to Coles,37 
who resigned the same year and presented John 
Browne.38 In 1694 the lessee of the advowson, Mary 
Browne, probably the relict of William Browne, a 
former vicar, settled it on Margaret the wife of John 
Browne.3? In 1694 the presentation was made by 
Frances Saunders, a relation of Margaret Browne.*° 
In 1726 Anthony Saunders and Margaret Brabourne, 
the vicar’s relict, presented Margaret’s son John. 
The lease had by then expired, however, and in a 
court case which aroused considerable interest St. 
John’s College was able to recover the advowson.4! 
The advowson did not pass with the rectory to Lord 
Churchill and the Duke of Marlborough, and re- 
mained in the hands of the college in 1969. 

Even before appropriation in 1293 Eynsham 
Abbey held a considerable proportion of the profits 
of the church. As well as pensions of 5 marks from 
Charlbury and 14s. from Chadlington the abbey took 
all the tithes of its demesne and former demesne 
in the parish, great tithes from all its tenants except 
in Fawler, and from certain other specified land, 
probably new assarts. The rector was left with tithes 
of his glebe, of the Fawler villeins, and presumably 
of Chadlington and Shorthampton.* In 1291 the 
abbey’s tithe was said, however, to be worth only 
£2,*3 which, if true, suggests that by that date the 
abbey had surrendered most of its tithes to the 
rector. 

In 1254 the rectory, including the chapelries of 
Chadlington and Shorthampton, was valued at 20 
marks.44 In 1291 Charlbury and Shorthampton were 
valued at £20 5s. a year gross, and Chadlington was 
separately valued at {10.45 After the institution of 
the vicarage in 1296 the abbey received the great 
tithes,#® which after 1390 were usually farmed by 
the chief tenant of each hamlet.47 In 1431 the great 
tithes of the parish were being farmed for an 
apparently fixed payment in kind of 82 qr. of wheat, 
151 qr. of barley, and 74 qr. of oats.48 

The vicarage was endowed in 1296 with the altar 
fees of Charlbury, Shorthampton, and Chadlington, 
worth {17 6s. 8d., and the tithes of hay worth £8, as 
well as about 65 a. of glebe.49 In 1526 the vicar was 
taxed on {24 and his curate at Charlbury on £6.5° 
At the Dissolution the vicarage was said to be worth 
£25 5s. 84d. net.5! 

In 1635 the vicarage of Charlbury (excluding 
Chadlington) comprised a dwelling house of six bays 
with outbuildings, and another house, all in good 
repair, c. 11 a. of pasture, and c. 46 a. of arable 
land.5? In 1806 the premises were described as a 
house, outbuildings, a home close of 2} a., and 

35 St. John’s Coll. Mun. VI. 35. 

36 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 68, f. 77. 

37 St. John’s Coll. Mun. VI. 37. 

38 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 68, f. 78. 

39 St. John’s Coll. Mun. VI. 40. 

40 See Hearne, Remarks, ix. 251. 
_ #1 St. John’s Coll. Mun. VI. 42-44; Hearne, Remarks, 
1X. 251. 

Az ee Cart. i. 274-6; ii, pp. xxx—xxxi. 

43 Tax Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 32. 

44 Lunt, Val. Norw. 311. 

45 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 32. 

46 Eynsham Cart. i. 344-6. 

47 B.M. Harl. Roll E 31. 

48 Eynsham Cart. ii, pp. Xxx-xxxi. 

49 Ibid. i. 344-6. 

50 Subsidy, 1526, 264. 

st Valor. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 182. 

52 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 40, f. 87. 
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c. 32 a. of land.53 The vicar’s income came from the 
glebe and from the small tithes of the parish and 
great tithes of Pudlicote in Shorthampton. Vicars 
were letting out the tithes at farm in 1635 and 1757.54 
The vicar’s tithes in Chadlington and Shorthampton 
were commuted at inclosure in 1825, when the vicar 
was awarded 309 a. of land in their stead and 1} a. in 
lieu of open-field glebe.55 In 1849 the vicar’s tithes 
in the rest of the parish were commuted for a tithe 
rent-charge of £686; at that date there were c. 55 a. 
of glebe in Charlbury, Fawler, and Finstock and a 
tithe rent-charge of 7s. 6d. an acre was set on glebe 
not occupied by the vicar.5° All but about 50 a. of the 
glebe in the parish had been sold by 1939.57 In 1869 
the living was valued at £800 a year gross, in 1903 
£400 net, and in 1940 £835 gross.58 The vicarage- 
house stood on Church Lane opposite the west end 
of the church. It was a sizeable house even in 1635 
but was subsequently enlarged. In the 18th century 
it was remodelled, perhaps by William Seward 
(vicar 1771-90), who found it necessary to rebuild the 
vicarage-house before he could live in the parish.59 
In 1853 the vicarage-house was declared inadequate, 
due to the ‘imperfect, fanciful, and inconvenient re- 
pairs’ of the former incumbent, Thomas Silver, whose 
additions included a ‘Saxon’ tower, which survives. 
It was intended in 1853 to replace the old vicarage- 
house entirely by a large Gothic house designed by 
S. L. Seckham: in the event the new vicarage-house 
was built adjacent to the old.°° Over the porch are 
the arms of W. W. Stoddart, vicar from 1853 until 
1856. The Gothic vicarage-house was replaced in 
1963 by anew house built in the grounds: the former 
vicarage-house was given the name Old Rectory, 
and its earlier wing constitutes a separate dwelling 
known as Queen Anne House. 

The three known medieval rectors were all 
graduates, presumably of Oxford, and prominent 
men in the archdeaconry, and it seems likely that 
they paid curates to serve Charlbury. Master Walter 
of St. Edmunds, instituted in 1233-4, was a con- 
siderable benefactor of the Hospital of St. John, 
Oxford, and Master Bartholomew of Newington, 
instituted in 1265, was a clerk in the service of Eyn- 
sham Abbey,® and also vicegerent of the Archdeacon 
of Oxford.*¢ The last rector, Master Philip of 
Barton, held a number of livings in plurality,°> and 
was recommended by Archbishop Winchelsey.® 

Many of the 18 medieval vicars whose names 
survive®? were fairly prominent men and may not 
have been resident. Eight resigned or exchanged the 
living, and one was deprived for an unknown reason. 
Three were magistri, another was Bachelor of Canon 

53 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 448, f. 3 

54 Implied in tithe suits in 6. R.O., Dil. IV/f/6a; Cal. 
Tans Dom. 1635-6, 521; 1636-7, 121; E 134/30 Geo. II/ 

rin. 

55 QO. R O., Chadlington incl. award. 

56 Bodl. tithe award. 

57 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939). 

58 Tbid. 1869, 1903; MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1759. 

59 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 564. 

60 Tbid. c 1760. The plan and specification of 1853 seem 
to have been altered considerably during the building. 

61 pee O.U. Reg. iii. 1624-5; Rot. Grosse. (L.R.S. 
x1 

ae 4 John’ s Hosp. Cart. I(O.H.S. Ixvi), 282; JJ (O.H.S. 
Ixviii), 125. 

63 Eynsham Cart. i. 199, 244. 

64 Rot. Graves. (L.R.S. xx), 335. 


65 See Emden, O.U. Reg. i. 122. ; 
66 Reg. Winchelsey (Cant. & York Soc. lii), 1062. 
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Law, and two, Walter Sandwich and James Whit- 
stone, were Doctors of Canon Law. Sandwich, who 
resigned in 1448, was probably identical with the 
Oxford man of that name who was then a minor 
papal penitentiary and papal chaplain, and earlier 
had been receiver general of Eynsham Abbey.® 
Whitstone, instituted in 1496, held two distant 
rectories, probably in plurality with Charlbury, and 
later became Vicar General and Chancellor of the 
Bishop of Lincoln and President of the Council of 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby.® 

At the visitation of c. 1520 it was found that the 
vicar was not resident and had failed to find a deacon to 
minister to the parish; the vicarage had been handed 
over to a layman and the distribution of money to the 
poor was not being made.7° In 1530 the vicar was 
Robert King, Abbot of Thame, later first Bishop of 
Oxford, who was presumably non-resident, but paid 
a curate at Charlbury.7! Two endowments for lights 
in the church were taken into the Crown’s possession 
at the Reformation;7? in 1523 a parishioner left 
candles for six lights in Charlbury church, for the 
high altar, and for an altar or chapel of St. Leonard, 
said to be near Charlbury church.?73 In 1528 three 
further lights were mentioned.74 

In 1558 the vicar William Sale conformed to the 
Elizabethan settlement.75 His successor, Hugh Lloyd, 
D.C.L., had been a fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and was probably non-resident since he became 
Chancellor of Rochester, a Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
a chief master at Winchester school.7© He had at 
least one curate at Charlbury, however, in 1584. In 
the same year the church-wardens were presented 
because there were no texts on the walls of the 
church and no glass in the windows.77 The vicar 
appointed in 1593 was Ralph Hutchinson, D.D., one 
of the translators of the authorized version of the 
Bible; he had been a fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, from 1570, and president of the college in 
the period 1590-1605. Although he held another 
living?’ he resided in Charlbury for part of his time 
as vicar, for his sons were baptized there in 1602 and 
1603.79 

In the 17th century the vicars came mainly from 
the two or three related families who held the lease 
of the advowson. Hutchinson’s successor was his 
son-in-law Roland Searchfield, D.D., another fellow 
of St. John’s College; he became Bishop of Bristol 
in 1619 but retained the vicarage of Charlbury until 
his death in 1622,8° and his children were baptized 
there.8! A later vicar, a graduate of St. John’s 
College, Thomas Downer, also married a daughter 
of Ralph Hutchinson;*? he died in 1641, but may 

67 For list see Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. d 460. 

68 Emden, O.U. Reg. iii. 1640. 

69 Ibid. 2039. 

70 Visit. Dioc. Line. 1517-31 (L.R.S. xxxiii), 135-6. 

71 [bid. (L.R.S. xxxv), 44. 

72 Chant. Cert. 30-31. 

73 P.C.C. 21 Bodfelds: will of Elisha Shepherd. 

74 Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 178, f. 7. 
75 Trans. N. Oxon. Arch. Soc. (1916), 30-31. 
76 Foster, Alumni, iii. 924. 
77 Archdeacon’s Ct. (O.R.S. xxiii), 23-24, 36, 44. 
78 Foster, Alumni, ii. 778. 
79 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Charlbury b 1. 
80 Foster, Alumni, iv. 329. 
Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Charlbury b 5 
82 MS. Oxf. Dioc. e 9; Foster, Alumni, i. 419; Bodl. MS. 


d.d. Par. Charlbury b 1. Downer’s will refers to his brother 
William Hutchinson: MS. Wills Oxon. 18/2/36. 
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have given up the living before then as he made no 
entries in the register after 1639.83 In 1641-2 all but 
two of the inhabitants of Charlbury took the Pro- 
testation Oath.’+ The life of the parish appears to 
have been disrupted during the Interregnum: entries 
in the parish registers of 1644-60 were few and made 
in a variety of hands. Even so one man, William 
Browne, remained vicar from 1644 until his death 
in 1672, and appears to have been resident for much 
of that period.*5 At his death his personalty was 
valued at £90 of which £15 was the value of his 
books and other objects in his study; he had clearly 
made his living partly by farming his own glebe.*6 
The vicar in 1690, William Coles, was a non-juror, 
but after resigning he continued to reside in Charl- 
bury, acting as chaplain at Cornbury Park, until his 
death in 1734.87 In 1759 James Luck, the vicar, 
complained to the bishop that while Coles had lived 
many of the parishioners had considered him their 
rightful vicar, and that on his death they had trans- 
ferred their allegiance to John Arrowsmith, the 
curate of Charlbury, who had assisted Coles at 
Cornbury Park.§8 John Brabourne, D.D., a former 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and principal 
of New Inn Hall, Oxford in 1709,89 was vicar from 
1697 until 1726. He resided in Charlbury for at least 
part of his incumbency,% and was described by 
Thomas Hearne as ‘a strange sot, a poor scholar, and 
good for just nothing’. 

On Brabourne’s death St. John’s College regained 
the advowson of the church and for the next 200 
years all but two vicars were former members of the 
college, five of them fellows. Most resided in Charl- 
bury for at least part of the year, and during their 
absence made reasonable arrangements for the care 
of the parish. Two curates, one for Charlbury with 
Shorthampton and one for Chadlington, were 
employed throughout the 18th century. Some of the 
Charlbury curates served other cures, but most seem 
to have been resident, and often they served as masters 
of Charlbury grammar school.% In the period 1738- 
1823 the curate’s salary rose from £30 to {£90.% 
Throughout the 18th century there were prayers 
twice a day on Sundays with one sermon, and 
prayers on Wednesdays, Fridays, Holy Days, and 
vigils. Holy Communion was celebrated six times 
a year, at major feasts, and children were catechized 
during Lent. In 1738 there were said to be 30 to 40 
communicants,% but by 1774 the number had fallen 
to about 20,95 perhaps reflecting a general decline in 
church life in the parish during the incumbency of 
James Luck, who appears to have spent much of his 
time quarrelling with his curates and his parishioners, 
who, he believed, treated him very badly. In 1768 he 


83 MS. Wills Oxon. 18/2/36; Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Charl- 
bury b 1. There is no evidence that he was ejected from 
the living: cf. Payne, Notes on the History of the parish of 
Charlbury, 27. 

84 Protestation Ret. (O.R.S. xxxvi), 24-25. The vicar was 
William Blackburn whose name does not appear in a list 
published in Payne, Notes, 26. 

85 His children were baptized there in the period 1653- 
65; Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Charlbury b 1, c 1 

86 MS. Wills Oxon. 6/4/39. 

87 Watney, Cornbury and the Forest of Wychwood, 162; 
Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Charlbury c 1. 

88 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 654, ff. 5-7; it seems from the tone 
of this letter that Luck’s grievances were probably 
exaggerated. 

89 Foster, Alumni, i. 164. 

9° Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Charlbury c 1. 


reported an increase in the numbers of absentees 
from church, remarking that ‘those who should 
punish and restrain them rather patronize and en- 
courage them’.%° By 1831 there were about 40 com- 
municants and the number of services remained the 
same.97 

The vicar from 1828 to 1853, Thomas Silver, 
LL.B., a former Fellow of St. John’s College and 
Rawlinson Professor of Anglo-Saxon, was a strong 
advocate of the unity of Church and State and wrote 
a number of pamphlets protesting against the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical Commission, the 
attempts to abolish church rates, and the com- 
mutation of tithes: on the latter subject he sent an 
open letter to the Duke of Marlborough and Baron 
Churchill as lay rectors of Charlbury.°%* He was 
unpopular with Charlbury nonconformists in 1845-6 
when he made the holding of his allotments con- 
ditional on church attendance and the use of church 
schools.99 During his incumbency the number of 
communion services fell to four a year, but at 
Charlbury as elsewhere the number of celebrations 
increased in the mid rgth century. In 1851 the 
average attendance at Sunday services was said 
to be between four and five hundred.! In 1854 there 
were about 60 communicants at Easter, the church 
was well attended at other times, and numbers 
appeared to be increasing.? Although G. J. Davies, 
appointed curate in 1853, stayed in Charlbury for 
only three years he brought lasting benefits to the 
town: he opened a reading room, refounded a lend- 
ing library (which remained in use into the 2oth 
century), reorganized the charitable societies, and 
instituted lectures for working men. To his great 
disappointment the lectures, though well attended, 
failed to attract the labouring poor. During his stay 
the number of celebrations of Holy Communion 
doubled.3 

In 1860 the average congregation was said to be 
500 but among hinderances to a successful ministry 
were listed the prevalence of Dissent, the multi- 
plication of public houses, and the lack of good 
Church schools; opposition to church rates had been 
so intense that the churchwardens were unable to 
pay the usual fees at the archdeacon’s visitation and 
had therefore not been sworn in.+ For a time in the 
1860s there were two assistant curates, one for 
Chadlington and one for Charlbury and Short- 
hampton. The complaints about the strength of 
Dissent and the difficulty in raising money were re- 
peated later, but it was also remarked that relations 
with the Nonconformist bodies were very good.5 
Relations remained good, and the Anglicans joined 
with other denominations in ecumenical services 


9t Hearne, Remarks, ix. 188. 

2 e.g. MS. Oxf. Dioc. @issss (bS; i. 55 50: 

93 Secker’s Visit. 37; MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 580. 

94 Secker’s Visit. 37. 

95 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 564. 

96 Ibid. d 558. 

97 Ibid. b 38. 

98 Silver, A letter to the Duke of Marlborough and Baron 
Churchill (Oxf. 1842). 

99 Oxf. Chron., 10 Aug. 1900. 

1 H.O. 129/162. 

2 Wilb. Visit. 31. 

3 Davies, Farewell Letter; local memories collected by 
the author. For Davies see Foster, Alumni. 

4 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 180. 

5 Ibid. c 332, c 335, c 338, c 344. 
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c. 1900.° Charlbury continued to have vicars who 
were widely popular in the parish. In 1969 the vicar 
was serving Charlbury and the chapel at Short- 
hampton and there was no curate.7 

A church house was mentioned in 13558 and in 
1447 the church house lay on the east side of the 
churchyard on the site occupied by the present 
Manor House.9 The house was used from the late 
16th century for manorial courts.!° In 1667 the 
house, then known as the Town House, was taken 
over by the grammar school, which remained there 
until 1837.1! The house was among properties be- 
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In the 13th century the church was greatly en- 
larged by the extension of the chancel eastwards, 
and the addition of a tall, unbuttressed, western 
tower, a south aisle, and north and south chapels. 
The south aisle is divided from the nave by an 
arcade of three arches; the south doorway was built 
at the same period. The chapels are each connected 
to the adjacent aisle by a 13th-century arch. The 
south chapel runs the whole length of the chancel, 
and is divided from it by two arches that were re- 
built in the 19th century; a doorway in the south 
wall and a piscina towards the east end suggest that 
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longing to the Charlbury Exhibition Foundation in 
1909 but was later sold. It was used for some years 
as a glove factory. The surviving building is a 17th- 
century random coursed rubble building with a 
stone slate roof and later windows; at the rear are 
some older windows with wooden mullions and 
transoms. 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 
comprises chancel with north and south chapels, 
nave with north and south aisles, south porch, and 
western tower.!2 There are some indications that in 
the 12th century the church was cruciform. The 
earliest surviving part of the building is a 12th- 
century arcade of three arches on the north side of 
the nave; the eastern arch appears to be earlier in 
date than the others and may represent an opening 
into a former transept. Moreover the wall dividing 
the south aisle from the south chapel may earlier 
have formed the wall of a transept. 


6 See p. 135. 

7 Oxf. Dioc. Yr. BR. (1969). 
8 B.M. Harl. Roll B 27. 

9 O.R.O., Dil. IV/d/z. 


the chapel had reached its full size by the 13th 
century. The north chapel is of one bay only, and 
has a roof aligned north-south and a 13th-century 
arch opening into the chancel. The order in which 
the extensive 13th-century work in the church was 
carried out is not entirely clear, but features of the 
east wall suggest that the south chapel was built 
later than the extension of the chancel. 

In the 14th century the east windows of the chancel 
and south chapel were inserted and the chancel arch 
was rebuilt. The medieval arch-braced roof of the 
chancel probably dates from that period. A doorway, 
later blocked, above the chancel arch gave access 
to a rood loft. In the 15th century the upper stage of 
the tower was added, and a western doorway in- 
serted in its base. A modest clerestory was added to 
the nave, and low-pitched roofs were built over the 
nave, the north chapel, and the north and south 
aisles. The north aisle, originally narrow and lean-to 


10 St. John’s Coll. Mun. VI. 70; Billing, Dir. Oxon. 
(1854). 11 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 466-7. 

12 For a drawing of the church in 1821 see Bodl. MS. 
Top. Oxon. a 65, no. 151; and see plate facing p. 128. 
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in design, was widened in that period or earlier. 
Most of the windows in both aisles were inserted in 
the 15th century, but their original tracery was re- 
placed by simple mullions in the 18th or early 19th 
century. Some of the windows, notably the one at 
the west end of the north aisle, were built with a 
crude simplicity characteristic of ‘churchwardens’ 
windows’ of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

The chancel was described as ruinous c. 1520.13 
In the 16th century a south porch was added, and in 
the 17th century a fine wooden spiral staircase was 
built in the tower. Until the restoration of the church 
in the 1gth century there were two galleries, con- 
nected by a bridge:' one lay across the tower arch 
and may have been lighted by an opening (later 
blocked) high in the south wall of the north aisle; 
the other was against the south wall, and was reached 
by a range of stone steps outside the church and 
through a doorway (later blocked) to the west of the 
porch. At some date in the earlier 19th century the 
tower arch was blocked,!5 but was subsequently re- 
opened. 

In 1856 the church was repaired and refitted in 
accordance with the designs of G. E. Street. The 
high box pews and the pulpit and font were replaced, 
and the galleries were removed,!® but the work did 
not amount to a full restoration since in 1857 the 
roof was said to be in bad repair'7 and the chancel 
was in need of restoration in 1872.18 The chancel was 
restored and partially rebuilt in 1874 by the lay 
rector, John, Duke of Marlborough, to the designs 
of C. Buckeridge;!? most of what was rebuilt was 
evidently copied from the original since there is little 
evidence that substantial changes were made from 
the building described in 1821 and 1850.79 

The tracery of the east window of the south chapel 
was restored in memory of S. D. Russell, vicar from 
1857 until 1873. In 1895 the blocked clerestory 
windows on the north side of the nave were opened 
and in the period 1898-1905 the porch was restored 
by the vicar, A. C. Smith. In 1905 the tower was 
restored by parishioners and friends. In 1927 the 
roofs were restored. In 1957 the church was re- 
decorated and the stonework restored. In 1966 the 
north side of the chancel was reroofed.?! Electric 
light was installed in 1930; oil-fired heating replaced 
the solid fuel boiler in 1962.72 

In the chancel are memorials to members of 
the Jenkinson family of Walcot, and to Elizabeth, 
Dowager Viscountess of Hereford (d. 1742), to 
W. Wellwood Stoddart (d. 1856), a former vicar, 
and to John Cobb (d. 1809) and A. J. Payne(d. 1904), 
members of the families of two former vicars. On the 
south wall of the south chapel is a modern bronze 
tablet, replacing an earlier memorial brass, com- 
memorating Joanna (d. 1541), wife of Thomas 


13 Visit. Dioc. Linc., 1517-31 (L.R.S. xxxiii), 135-6. 

™% Clifford, Reminiscences, 11. 

1s Parker, Eccl. Top. 65, states that it was blocked in 
1850, but initials and the date 1816 carved on one of the 
responds of the arch make it clear that it was at that date 
open. 

16 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 179; Clifford, Reminiscences, 11, 13; 
Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 21. 

17 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 179. 18 Ibid. c 338. 

19 Oxf. Dioc. Calendar (1815), 164. 

20 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 341; Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. a 65, 
nos. 150-1; B.M. Add. MS. 36433; Parker, Eccl. Top. 65. 
21 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1758. 22 Tbid. 
23 Watney, Cornbury and the Forest of Wychwood, 65-68; 

Oxf. Dioc. Calendar (1906), 257. 


Bridges, Keeper of Cornbury Park.?3 On the north 
wall of the chancel, under the chancel arch, is a 
memorial tablet, erected in 1911, to Dr. Ralph 
Hutchinson, vicar 1592-1606. The stained glass in 
the east window of the chancel was given in 1898 in 
memory of C. F. C. West, vicar 1874~7,74 and that 
in the east window of the south chapel in memory 
of those killed in the Kirst World War. There is a 
memorial to the dead of the two World Wars. There 
are two scratch dials on the west wall of the church, 
and a sundial dated 1776 on the south wall. 

There are six bells and a sanctus bell, all cast in 
1716 by Abraham Rudhall of Gloucester. They were 
rehung in 187525 and again in 1905.76 The earliest 
piece of plate is a silver paten of 1683, bearing the 
names of William Coles, vicar, and John Hastings 
and Thomas Holloway, churchwardens. ‘Two cha- 
lices, a large paten, a flagon, an alms-dish, and a 
font-basin were given in 1716 by William Coles, the 
former vicar, Sarah Canning, Henry Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester, of Cornbury Park, and Sir Robert 
Jenkinson of Walcot.?7 

The registers date from 1559 and are complete 
except for gaps in the Civil War period and in the 
marriage register from 1753 to 1797.78 

Until Finstock acquired its own chapel many of 
the inhabitants attended church at Wilcote, which 
was nearer than Charlbury.?? Finstock chapel of 
ease was built in 1840-1, largely, it appears, on the 
initiative of Thomas Silver, Vicar of Charlbury;3° 
it was built on land granted by the trustees of George, 
Duke of Marlborough (d. 1840), and was conse- 
crated in 1842.3! Burials took place at Finstock from 
the first, and in 1850 the chapel was licensed for 
banns and marriages.32 In 1851 the curate served 
Ramsden also and held Sunday services alternately 
morning and evening in each chapel. On census day 
in that year 130 adults and 106 children attended at 
Finstock.33 The district chapelry of Finstock with 
Fawler was created in 1860, Alfred Redifer, the 
curate, being the first incumbent. The living was at 
first a perpetual curacy but was a titular vicarage by 
1869.3+ It was in the gift of St. John’s College until 
1910, when, to facilitate the augmentation of the 
living by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the 
patronage was transferred to the Vicar of Charl- 
bury,35 with whom it remained in 1969. 

The living was endowed in 1860 with £75 a year 
from the commuted tithe of Finstock and Fawler; it 
was augmented by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
by small amounts in 1868 and 1870 and by £53 a 
year in 1910, and in 1939 it was worth £350 net.36 
A large brick vicarage-house was built in 1864.37 

HOLY TRINITY church was originally a simple 
rectangular building, with a bell-turret at the west 
end.38 The cross surmounting the bell-turret was 


24 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1758. 

25 Oxf. Dioc. Calendar (1876), 169. 

26 Ch. Bells Oxon. 83. 

27 Evans, Ch. Plate, 33-35. 

28 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Charlbury. 

29 Kibble, Charming Charlbury, 17. 

30 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2167. 

31 Tbid.; ibid. c 1820. 

32 Tbid. c 748, ff. 52.53. 

33 H.O. 129/162. 

34 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1819; P.O. Dir. (1869). 
35 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1820. 

36 Ibid.; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939). 

37 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 796. 

38 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 38, ff. 310’, 314’. 
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given in 1876 by the vicar, Alfred Redifer, in memory 
of his mother.39 In 1906 the east end was pulled 
down and a chancel and vestry, a gift from the vicar, 
Albert Cary-Elwes, were built to the designs of 
S. Slingsley Stallwood.4° The church was reroofed 
in 1922 and electric light was installed in 1937.4! 
The stone pulpit, oak prayer desk, lectern, altar 
rails, and choir seats were given in memory of 
Frances, Dowager Lady Churchill (d. 1866),# and 
the organ by members of the du Cros family in 
memory of their mother in 1g1o. There are 
memorial tablets to Francis Conyngham, Marquess 
Conyngham and his wife Jane (both d. 1876), erected 
by Jane, Lady Churchill; to Francis George Spencer, 
Baron Churchill (d. 1886); and to Alfred Redifer, 
Vicar of Finstock (d. 1902). Two stained glass 
windows were given to commemorate the jubilee of 
Queen Victoria in 1887; one of them was given by 
Sir Arthur du Cros in memory of members of his 
family. 

The church plate comprises two silver patens of 
1791 and 1802 and a silver chalice of 1841; all are 
inscribed ‘Finstock Chapel 1842’.43 The churchyard 
was extended on the south side by a grant in 1899 by 
Harvey du Cros of Cornbury Park, who reserved 
one corner of the new ground for a large family 
vault.44 The registers of baptisms and burials are 
complete from 1842 and the register of marriages 
from 1850.45 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. In the early 17th 
century there were three Papist families in Charl- 
bury; one, the Clements family, owned property in 
the parish up to the early 19th century. A few single 
women, probably servants, were also recorded as 
recusants.46 In 1738 a priest was visiting Mr. 
Sutton’s wife and her waiting woman; he had made 
no recent converts,47 but 30 years later the incum- 
bent said there were many Papists in the parish some 
of considerable rank; he thought that they had a 
meeting-place there and that ‘a Romish bishop’ was 
residing near.*® There is no record of any permanent 
chapel and later references seem to show that there 
were only one or two Catholic families worshipping 
at Kiddington and later at Radford Hill.49 In 1930 
the former Primitive Methodist chapel was opened 
as a church and in 1939 was served from Heythrop.°° 
It was later served from Radford, but in 1969 the 
priest resided in Charlbury. 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. In 1669 
there were said to be 48 nonconformists in Charlbury 


39 Oxf. Dioc. Calendar (1877), 165. 

40 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1819. 

41 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1819; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1924). 

42 Oxf. Dioc. Calendar (1868). 

43 Evans, Ch. Plate, 69. 

44 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1819. 

45 Par. Rec. reg. 

46 ‘Recusants in Oxon.’ ed. H. E. Salter, O.A.S. Rep. 
(1924), 20, 23, 27; B. Stapleton, Oxon. Post-Ref. Cath. 
Missions, 132-5; O.R.O., Reg. Papist Estates; MS. Oxf. 
Dioc. c 430, f. 10. 

47 Stapleton, Cath. Missions, 344; Secker’s Visit, 37. 

48 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 558. 

49 Stapleton, Cath. Missions, 133, 135; MS. Oxf. Dioc. 
b 8, d 556, d 572, d 576. 

50 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939). 

51 Compton Census. 

52 G. L. Turner, Recs. of Nonconformity, ii. 330. 
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parish (including Chadlington).5' The majority of 
them were probably Quakers but in 1672 Ana- 
baptists were meeting at Thomas Crasse’s house in 
Finstock to be taught by Thomas Packer.5? The 
pastor of the congregation attended a general 
assembly in 1689.53 In 1682 the vicar reported to the 
bishop that there were three Independents and that 
Chipping Norton and ‘the Field town’ (Leafield) 
did great harm to the Church.5+ A Presbyterian was 
reported twice in the 18th century55 but no non- 
conformist sect except the Quakers had then a real 
foothold in Charlbury. The very few other dis- 
senters went to meeting-houses in other parishes.5® 
The first Quakers in Charlbury were converted 
by Anne Downer, daughter of a former Vicar 
of Charlbury, Thomas Downer; she was converted, 
probably in London in 1654, and _ visited 
Charlbury shortly afterwards. She preached in Lon- 
don in 1655, the first Quaker woman to do so, 
and was imprisoned and beaten. She preached at 
Chadlington in 1656, but then left the district to 
act as secretary to George Fox in Cornwall.57 Her 
Charlbury converts began to meet at William Cole’s 
house in Park Street, and by 1669 c. 30 Friends were 
meeting on Sundays and most Fridays at the house 
of Alexander Harris, another of the original con- 
verts.58 Persecution began early, and in 1657-8 
Harris and Cole were imprisoned for non-payment 
of tithes, the latter dying in prison. A Chadlington 
man attending Charlbury meeting was imprisoned 
for non-payment in 1659 and 1662, and in 1660 for 
refusal to swear the Oath of Allegiance; many 
Quakers were distrained on for refusing to pay 
church rates and in 1663 Henry Shad, a school- 
master, was forbidden to teach.59 In 1680, when the 
Charlbury meeting was visited by Thomas Taylor, 
a North Country Friend, the house used (William 
Cole’s) was crowded and so many were convinced 
that it was subsequently decided to build a meeting- 
house on land given by Thomas Gilkes of Sibford 
Gower and others. The house was built in 1681 and 
by 1689 it had a burial ground.°° Numbers appear 
to have fallen in the early years of the 18th cen- 
tury; eight Friends had contributed to the meet- 
ing’s funds in 1696, but only four did so in 1708,* 
and the week-day meeting was discontinued for a 
time.®2 

The most active of the Charlbury Quakers in the 
early 18th century was Daniel Bunce who was 
prominent in local Quaker affairs and in 1721 was 
chosen to lobby M.P.s in support of the motion to 
allow Quakers to affirm.®3 Other leading Quakers 
in the town came chiefly from the early Quaker 
families, such as the Harrises and Busbys, and from 

53 J. Hinton, Circular Letter (Oxf. 1821), 11. 

54 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 430, ff. 10, 11. 

55 Secker’s Visit. 37; nee Oxf. Dioc. d 555. 

56 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 5 

57 First Publishers of Truth, ed. N. Penney (Friends’ 
Hist. Soc. 1907), 204-5; Besse, Sufferings; W. C. Braith- 
waite, Beginnings of Quakerism, 157; Jnl. of George Fox, 
ed. J. L. Nickalls, 254. 

58 Berks. R.O. Witney Quarterly Meeting mins. 1706; 
Turner, Recs. of Nonconformity, iii. 824. 

59 Besse, Sufferings; Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 56, f. 74. 

60 Berks. R.O. Witney Monthly Meeting mins. 1675- 
1704; Oxon. Clockmakers, 103-4. 

6t Berks. R.O. Charlbury Prep. Meeting accts. 
1713 

ay Ibid. Witney Q.M. mins. 1720. 

63 [bid. 1721. 
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the Spendlove and Albright families, which settled 
in Charlbury in the 1690s and 1770s respectively. 

A new meeting-house was built on the site of the 
old in 1779 and the burial ground, which was used by 
Quakers from neighbouring towns and villages, was 
enlarged.® It isa plain well-proportioned rectangular 
building of stone with a slate roof and round-headed 
windows with brick surrounds. At that date there 
were 8 or g families of Quakers in Charlbury®$ but 
by 1826 there were only 35 members of the meeting, 
21 of them members of the Albright and Sessions 
families.© On census day in 1851 there were 
39 people at the morning meeting and 27 at the 
afternoon meeting. The meeting-house was used 
occasionally by the Charlbury Bible and Peace 
societies.°7 The ecumenical services held in the 
meeting-house c. 1900° were held at the invitation 
of the Society of Friends. Between the two world 
wars the number of Friends diminished rapidly and 
the meeting was closed in the 1920s. The meeting- 
house was used in the 1920s for a preparatory 
school; in 1969 it was not in use. 

Methodism first appeared in Charlbury parish 
when Edward Bolton and his family moved from 
Witney to Manor Farm, Finstock, c. 1774.69 Edward 
Bolton, a farmer, brewer, and weaver, was regarded 
as one of the best local preachers and his sister Ann 
was a ftequent correspondent of John Wesley.7° 
Wesley wrote to her in 1774 recommending her to 
distribute small tracts to the poor people in Fin- 
stock,7! and he preached in the hamlet in 1774 and 
1778; he found the place congenial and exclaimed 
‘How many days should I spend here if I was to do 
my own will’.7? Bolton himself had moved back to 
Witney by 177573 and later lived in Blandford 
(Cornbury) Park.74 The family kept the farm, how- 
ever, and Manor Farm continued to be a meeting 
place for Methodists until the building of Finstock 
chapel in 1840.75 

In 1808 the incumbent of Charlbury reported that 
two Methodist teachers came there alternately from 
Witney.7 In 1811 Charlbury had a licensed room 
in Market Street, at the house of W. Grace, rope- 
spinner.?7 In 1813 a barn in Fisher’s Lane was 
licensed.78 In 1823 a chapel was built in Fisher’s 
Lane on land given by Edward Bolton’s widow 
Hannah; John Gatfield, a private schoolmaster, one 
of the chapel trustees and a generous subscriber, 
was clearly a leading spirit in the congregation at 
that time.79 The chapel was said to be already in- 
adequate when it was opened in 1824. It is a square 


64 Berks. R.O. Charlbury M.M. mins. 1778-1804; ibid. 
Quaker burial reg. 

65 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 564. 

66 Berks. R.O. Witney M.M. lists of members. 

67 H.O. 129/162. 

68 See p. 135 

69 Wesley’s Letters, ed. John Telford, vi. 97. 

70 Wesley’s Jnl. ed. N. Curnock, v. 44; Kibble, Hist. 
Notes on Charlbury, 63. 

71 Wesley’s Letters, vi. 97. 

72 Wesley’s Jnl. vi. 42, 80, 174, 213. For a picture of 
Manor Farm, in the kitchen of which Wesley preached, 
see ibid. 159. 

73 Tbid. 161. 

74 Methodist Mag. N.S. xlii (1819), 142. 

75 Wesley’s Jnl. vi. 161; Methodist Mag. 3rd ser. xvii 
ey Rie: H.O. 129/162. 

MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570. 

77 Ibid. d 572; ibid. c 644, f. 111; Kibble, Hist. Notes on 
Charlbury, 30. 

78 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 644, f. 134. 
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plain building in local stone, with a slate roof and 
large round-headed windows. In 1844 a wing con- 
taining schoolrooms was added;%° it projects from 
the main block and forms one side of a courtyard 
in front of the chapel. On census day in 1851 the 
congregation was 200 (excluding 30 Sunday school 
children) in the afternoon and 200 in the evening. 
A Sunday school seems to have been started in 1822 
and in 1838 there was a small library.*t The Finstock 
chapel, opened in 1840, had on census day in 1851 
an evening congregation of 75.82 Both Charlbury and 
Finstock chapels belonged to Witney circuit; both 
were in use in 1969. 

A Primitive Methodist chapel was opened in 
Charlbury in 1853 and was apparently flourishing in 
the late r9th century.83 By 1927, however, it had 
closed and was used as a laundry,*¢ it later became a 
Roman Catholic church. 

The Baptists opened a chapel in Charlbury in 
1854; £250 towards its building was given by George 
Baughan.®5 In 1875 the congregation was united 
with the Baptists of Chadlington.*6 Though the 
chapel contains a baptistery, in the early 2oth 
century public immersions took place in the river.87 
In 1969 the chapel was served from Chadlington and 
there was an active membership of twenty one.% 
The building, on the corner of Dyer’s Hill and 
Thames Street, is in the Early English style, of stone 
with a slate roof. On either side of the door are 
memorial inscriptions, laid in 1885, to G. Baughan 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bliss of Chipping Norton. 

The house of Richard Eden at Fawler was licensed 
as a nonconformist meeting in 1827. The meeting 
may have been Congregationalist,°9 but nothing 
further is known of it. 


EDUCATION. Charlbury grammar school, en- 
dowed under the will of Anne Walker (proved 1667), 
and placed under the trusteeship of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, has been described in a previous 
volume. It was located in the Manor House until a 
new school-house was built in 1837. Apart from one 
closure from 1833 to 1835 due to the difficulty of 
finding a master and to the lack of suitable pupils, it 
continued in existence from its foundation in 1675 
until 1911; it was then closed by order of the 
Charity Commissioners and its endowment used to 
provide exhibitions for children proceeding to higher 
education, a purpose which it had served since 1896. 
The Charlbury Exhibition Foundation survives, 


79 Methodist Mag. 3rd ser. iii (1824), 45; xi (1832), 1533 
Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 31. 

80 Clifford, Reminiscences, 10; date on building. 

81 Methodist Mag. 3rd ser. iii | (182.4), 45; H: O. "129/162; 
Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 32. 

82 H.O. 129/162. 

83 Primitive Methodist Mag. 1855, 498; Kibble had heard 
that the Primitive Methodists in Charlbury broke away 
because of differences over temperance: Hist. Notes on 
Charlbury, 33. 

84 Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 33. 

85 Billing, Dir. Oxon. (1854). 

86 Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 33-34. 

87 Ibid. 63. 

88 Baptist Yr. Bk. (1969). 

89 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 645, f. 91: the signatory of the 
certificate, William Hutt of Witney, also signed that for 
the Witney Congregational chapel: ibid. f. 100. 

9° V.C.H. Oxon. i. 466-7. For the Manor House see 
above, p. I51. 
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receiving an income of £40 a year from Brasenose 
College and an annual rent from the former school 
building.°' There had been schools in Charlbury 
before the foundation of the grammar school; in 
1663 a Quaker schoolmaster was prohibited from 
teaching in Charlbury,%? the first master of the 
grammar school had been teaching in the town for 
some years, and the school building itself had been 
used as a school-house before.% 

A British school in Charlbury was started in 1815 
in buildings on the Playing Close.%+ It was run on 
the Lancasterian system, making use of pupil- 
teachers, and was supported by subscriptions, 
largely from the Quaker community, and by school 
pence. By 1833 there were 94 boys and 76 girls in the 
school.95 Jesse Clifford, master in 1851, was regarded 
as an exceptional teacher; he remained master for 42 
years.°° In the 1850s a scheme was proposed for the 
amalgamation of the British school and the grammar 
school: under the scheme the British school was to 
become the girls’ school and the grammar school the 
boys’ school for the whole town.” The proposal was 
rejected, largely perhaps because of the difficulties 
of making the grammar school, which was considered 
a Church school, acceptable to the large number of 
nonconformists in the town. In 1857 plans were 
made to build an infant school which would provide 
a better education for young children than that 
supplied by dame schools, and an infant department 
attached to the British school was opened in 1863.98 
By 1867 the British school accommodated 179 pupils, 
including infants, and had an average attendance of 
140.99 

The school was taken over by a school board in 
1888 when expansion became necessary. In 1889 
there was accommodation for 176 children and 97 
infants, and an average attendance of 120 children 
and 58 infants,! but by 1893 total accommodation 
and attendance had increased to 280 and 202, and by 
1906 the school had been enlarged to take 351 
children.? Evening classes held by the science and 
art department in the school premises were being 
attended in 1902 by 23 people.3 

The school expanded again after 1928 when older 
children from the neighbouring villages were 
brought to Charlbury by bus, and from 1954-8 the 
old grammar school buildings were leased and used 
for the infant school and for domestic science 
classes.* A school garden of considerable merit was 
run by the school-children. In 1958 a new school was 


91 Charlbury par. council pps. at Corner House: Schemes 
of 1896 and 1909 (altered 1911). 

92 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 56, f. 7 

93 B.N.C. Mun., Charlbury 4; O. K O., Sh. VI/i/1. 

94 Par. Rec. 

95 Educ. Enq. Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 743 (1835), xlii. 

96 Census, 1851; Albright House MSS., ‘Albright 
Chronicle’, 124; Davies, Farewell Letter, 35. 

97 Davies, Farewell Letter, 35. 

98 ‘Albright Chronicle’, 123. 

99 Schs. Aided by Parl. Grants, H.C. 
(1867-8), liii. 

t Public Elem. Schs. H.C. 403, p. 217 (1890), lvi. 

2 Return of Schs. [C. 7529], p. 500, H.C. (1894), Ixv; 
Public Elem. Schs. 1906 [Cd. en p. 525, H.C. (1906), 
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7 Public Elem. Schs. (1890), p. 217. 
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built, the Spendlove County Secondary Modern 
school, which had a roll of 263 children in 1969. The 
old school became the Charlbury County Primary 
school with a roll of 284.5 

An endowment of £100 was left to the British 
school by Robert Spendlove (d. 1822),6 but the 
money had either been spent or lost by 1889, when 
no income from endowments was reported.7 

There were several dame schools and private 
schools in Charlbury during the 19th and early 2oth 
centuries. In 1815 and 1833 six private schools were 
recorded,® but most of them were small and short- 
lived. They included a free school for 20 girls re- 
corded in 1808,9 a Wesleyan boarding and day school 
for boys and girls, recorded in 1817 and 1833,!° and 
a Quaker boarding school, Sycamore House, opened 
after 1820 in a house on the Playing Close and still 
in existence in 1833.!! A Church of England school 
was started in 1830 by the vicar, Thomas Silver; by 
1833 it was giving free tuition to 20 boys and 24 
girls.!? It still survived in 1871,13 but no later record 
has been found; its attendance was probably not 
large and it appears to have been unimportant by 
comparison with the grammar school and the 
British school.'4 A girls’ secondary school, Merton 
House, had c. 25 pupils in the 1880s and 18gos, and 
from 1923 to 1929 Charlbury Preparatory School 
was held in the old Quaker meeting-house.!5 

By 1815 Fawler and Finstock each had a school 
for small children, probably a dame school.!¢ In 
1832 two schools were founded at Finstock, sup- 
ported partly by the vicar and partly by fees; in 1833 
the average attendance at the two schools was 80.!7 
By 1847 there was a free school, supported chiefly 
by Francis, Lord Churchill.!8 A National school was 
erected in Finstock in 1860 on a site given by Lord 
Churchill, and in 1867 had an average attendance 
of 83.19 The school was enlarged in 1895 to accom- 
modate 150 children, of whom 110 on average 
attended.?° In 1928 the school was reorganized as a 
junior school, older children being taken by bus to 
Charlbury. The school had 46 children on the roll in 
1928, 74 in 1954, and 175 in 1970.7! 

In addition to day schools there were by 1833 
three Sunday schools in Charlbury, Fawler, and 
Finstock, two Church of England for 40 boys and 40 
girls, and one Wesleyan for 40 children.?? Night 
schools were also held, with varying success; in 
186773 one in Finstock had an average attendance of 
29.74 


8 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 433; Educ. Eng. Abstract (1835), 


p. 743. 
9 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 707. 
10 Oxf. Jnl. Jan. 1817; Educ. Eng. Abstract (1835), 


Pp. 743. 

11 ‘Albright Chronicle’, 91, 104. 

12 Educ. Eng. Abstract (1835), p. 743. 

13 Returns Relating to Elem. Educ. H.C. 201, 
(1871), lv. 

14 See Davies, Farewell Letter, 33. 

15 Local information. 

16 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 433. 

17 Educ. Eng. Abstract (1835), p. 743- 

18 P.O. Dir. Oxon. (1847). 

19 Oxf. Dioc. Calendar (1861), 123; P.O. Dir. Oxon. 
(1869); Schs. Aided by Parl. Grants (1867-8), pp. 346-7. 

20 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1895). 

21 Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

22 Educ. Eng. Abstract (1835), p. 743- 

23 Inscription on building. 

24 Schs. Aided by Parl. Grants (1867-8), pp. 346-7. 
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Hannah Neal by will dated 1737 left $ a. in 
Ramsden for educating poor children of Finstock. 
By 1823 the value of the land had risen from 6s. to 
7s. 6d. a year, and it was proposed to use the money, 
which had previously been given away at Christmas 
time, for books for a newly established Sunday 
school.?5 In 1870 the income of the charity, which 
had risen to {1 a year, was paid to the vicar for the 
school fund; by 1887 it had fallen to 16s. a year, 
which was applied to the funds of the Finstock 
National school.?° The charity had apparently been 
lost by the 1920s when the land was sold free of 
charitable trusts. 

In 1666 Richard Eyrans gave a close in reversion 
to apprentice poor boys and girls of Charlbury. In 
1786 the land was let for £2 15s. a year?7 and in 1823 
for {7 a year. Between c. 1814 and 1823 8 or 10 boys 
were apprenticed with premiums of up to 1o gns. By 
1g1I the rent had fallen to £5 5s. a year. Permission 
was given in 1948 for the sale of part of the land (1 r. 
10 p.).28 In 1969 the income of £10 15s. was still 
available to help with the expenses of apprentice- 
ships.?9 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. About 1447, the 
‘whole town’ of Charlbury held an area called the 
PlayingClose from the lord of the manor at a 
nominal rent, and the churchwardens held a house 
next to the church (the church-house, later the 
Manor House), and 2 a. of land in Church Slade, at 
a rent of 3s. gd.3° In 1592 Thomas Gifford leased to 
8 trustees, men of Charlbury, Fawler, and Finstock, 
for a term of 998 years, the church-house and the 2 a. 
of land in Church Slade for the use of the inhabi- 
tants of all three townships, and the Playing Close 
and a cottage there for the use of the inhabitants of 
Charlbury only.3! Under the name of Gifford’s 
charity? part of the property was still held by trustees 
in 1823, when the income of £5 was applied in aid 
of the Charlbury poor rate. The cottage in Playing 
Close had been sold and the money applied to build- 
ing a workhouse. One of the tenements in Charlbury 
had been lost; the church-house was occupied by 
the grammar school and after the new school was 
built in 1837 remained part of the school’s endow- 
ment;33 until 1809 an adjacent tenement, thought to 
have once formed part of the church-house property, 
was set aside for Fawler and Finstock as their share in 
the estate, the income from it being divided between 
the two hamlets, each of which received {1 115. 6d. 
In 1809 this tenement was exchanged for three 
cottages in Fawler and one in Charlbury.3+ The 
cottages in Fawler, which were set aside for the poor 
of Fawler, were later occupied by such poor families 
that the overseers had difficulty getting rent from 
them; they had been pulled down by 1870.35 
The cottage in Charlbury, which was set aside for 
the poor of Finstock was let for £4 4s. in 1823, 


25 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 183. 

26 Char. Com. files. 

27 Abs. of Rtns. of Char. Don. 1786-8, H.C. 511, 
Pp. 972-3 (1816), xvi. 

28 Char. Com. files. 

29 Ex inf. Mr. R. D. D. Green. 

30 O.R.O., Dil. IV/d/r. 

31 St. John’s Coll. Mun. VI, 21. 

32 Par. Rec., town land min. bk. 33 See p. 154. 

34 rath Rep. Com. Char. 177-8; Abs. of Rtns. of Char. 
Don. 1786-8, H.C. 511, pp. 972-3 (1816), xvi. 
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and the money applied to the church rate.3¢ By 1870 
the rent, which had fallen to £4 a year, was claimed for 
the poor rate, but the churchwardens wanted to use 
it for church expenses. In 1875 the cottage was sold 
for £52 by the Poor Law Guardians of Chipping 
Norton Union and the churchwardens and overseers 
of Fawler and Finstock; the money was invested, 
and the income credited to the Finstock poor rate.37 
The income from Charlbury’s share of the charity 
was applied to the poor rate until, by a Scheme of 
1898, the parish council was appointed trustee and 
it was laid down that the income from the other 
lands should be used to maintain Playing Close as a 
recreation ground.38 The income was still so applied 
in 1969. 

Thomas Eyrans, by will dated 1636, gave to 
Charlbury £600 to purchase land, the income to be 
used for setting the poor to work. Before 1686 £300 
of that money, together with {£125 given by un- 
known donors, had come into the hands of Anthony 
Eyrans, who evidently purchased no land. In 1686, 
under a decree of the Commissioners of Charitable 
Uses, the money was surrendered to trustees, who 
were to use the £300 as stipulated by the donor, the 
£125 being either invested or used to purchase land.39 
In 1724 £250, almost certainly belonging to this 
charity, was used to buy land near a wharf in 
Banbury. The land was sold in 1777 to the Oxford 
Canal Company for £500, which was invested and 
the income applied to the poor rate.4° Part of the 
income of the charity in 1786 came from the produce 
of the workhouse.*! The stock was sold in 1829 for 
£623, £571 of which was used to buy 124 a. in 
Charlbury; in 1838 the remaining £52 was used to 
purchase g a. in Charlbury. The land was laid out 
in allotments, and the income applied to buy coal to 
be sold at reduced prices. In 1855 the Chipping 
Norton Poor Law Guardians demanded that the 
money be made over to them, to be set against the 
Charlbury account; this was done for some years, in 
spite of sporadic opposition from Charlbury. By 
1884, however, the money was no longer being 
claimed by the overseers, and under a Scheme of 
1895 the land was let for £17 11s. a year and the 
income applied to the poor generally, in the form of 
coal, clothing, or subscriptions to a provident club. 
The land continued to be let until 1968, when it was 
sold and the money invested.4? In 1969 the income 
of the charity, then known as Long Hedge and 
Ticknell, the names of the fields purchased in the 
early 1gth century, was £164 9s. 4d., of which 
£142 11s. 3d. was distributed, mainly in cash, in 
sums of £2 or £3.48 

By will dated 1737 Elizabeth Martin left {2 a 
year, charged on land in Finstock, to be distributed 
to poor widows of Finstock.4+ In 1824 the land be- 
longed to Francis, Lord Churchill (d. 1845), and the 
income from it was distributed on Christmas Eve 
in sums of Is., 2s., or 2s. 6d. among all the poor.4s 


35 Char. Com. files. 

36 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 181-2. 

37 Char. Com. files. 

38 Tbid. 39 Tbid. 

40 rath Rep. Com. Char. 176-7. 

41 Abs. of Rtns. of Char. Don. 1786-8, 972-3; for the 
workhouse see above, p. 147. 

42 Char. Com. files. 

43 Ex inf. Mr. R. D. D. Green. 

44 Abs. of Rtns. of Char. Don. 1786-8, 972-3. 

45 rath Rep. Com. Char. 182. 
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The money was distributed in the same manner in 
1870.4 In 1887 a sum of money believed to arise 
from the charity was distributed annually among 
the poor by Mrs. Bolton, a tenant of Victor, Lord 
Churchill. Until Lord Churchill’s death in 1886 the 
vicar receivea another payment of 1s. per head for 
the depositors in the clothing club. That money, 
amounting to c. {10 a year, was supposed to be con- 
nected with Elizabeth Martin’s charity, but in view 
of the size of the sum the vicar thought it impossible. 
In 1903 £2 a year was received from Vernon J. 
Watney of Cornbury Park, who was uncertain 
whether it was a legal charge on his estate.47 The 
charity had been lost by 1927.48 

Thomas Martin, by will dated 1747,49 charged his 
estate at Finstock with a payment of £2 a year, to be 
distributed to 20 poor labourers of Finstock, or their 
widows, not in receipt of parochial aid. Until 1820 
the money was distributed by the churchwardens 
and overseers in sums of 6d., Is., or 2s. 6d., but be- 
tween 1820 and 1824 one of the rent payers distri- 
buted £1 14s. 6d. herself, an arrangement considered 
unsatisfactory by the Charity Commissioners.5° In 
1870 the owner of the land was giving a liberal 
subscription to the village school, which the church- 
wardens thought might include part of the rent- 
charge, but by 1887, although the subscription was 
still being paid, nothing was known of any regular 
distribution of alms. By a Scheme of 1909 trustees 
were appointed, and the rent-charge of £1 14s. 6d. 
recovered. The money was in 1956 distributed in 
sums of 2s. 6d. or 3s. to 13 persons.5! 


CHARLBURY 


John Penson (d. 1866) left £100 stock, the income 
to buy bread for the poor of Charlbury.5? In 1955 
£2 5s. was distributed in cash among 13 poor pen- 
sioners.53 

Owen Oswell (d. 1906) by will left funds from 
which the income was to be divided between the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, and a coal charity for 
the poor of Charlbury. The charity began to operate 
in 1922 when the stock amounted to £1,375. In the 
1960s the income was £8 8s. 11d. a year.5+ 

In addition to the endowed charities there were 
several charitable societies, of which the earliest 
was the Lying-in Society, probably founded. during 
the Napoleonic wars. William Albright was pre- 
sumably the local treasurer since Charlotte, Duchess 
of Beaufort, a leading subscriber, sent her sub- 
scriptions to him. The society has not been found 
mentioned after 1835.55 A clothing and a coal club 
were also started in the earlier rgth century, and the 
former had c. 150 members in 1856. The charitable 
societies were reorganized by G. J. Davies, curate of 
Charlbury 1854-7, who divided Charlbury into five 
districts, each having two visitors. He also suggested 
amalgamating the clubs into a consolidated fund. In 
1856 the funds amounted to £17 but the agricultural 
depression reduced them to only £12 by the 1870s, 
of which two-thirds came from honorary subscribers. 
The coal and clothing club continued throughout 
the First World War, and after the war the district 
visitors collected funds to be paid to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, Oxford, to ensure hospital treatment for 
subscribers.5¢ 


CROPREDY 


THE ancient parish of Cropredy covered 8,716 a. in 
the extreme north of the county, in a triangular area 
lying between Warwickshire on the west, North- 
amptonshire on the east, and Hanwell and Banbury 
on the south.! Besides Cropredy township the parish 
included the lordship of Prescote, the hamlets of 
Great and Little Bourton, and the chapelries 
of Wardington, Claydon, and Mollington, each of 
which was separately organized for poor law pur- 
poses.” In the later 19th century Bourton, Warding- 
ton, Claydon, and Mollington came to be considered 
separate civil parishes.3 The ancient parish contained 
11 settlements—Cropredy, Prescote, Upper Prescote, 
Great Bourton, Little Bourton, Wardington, Upper 
Wardington, Williamscot, Coton, Claydon, and Mol- 
lington. Mollington, although included in Cropredy 
parish, lay in Bloxham hundred; until 1895, more- 
over, about half the township lay outside the county 
in Warwickshire.*+ A twelfth settlement, Clattercote, 
although an extra-parochial place, was contained 


46 Char. Com. files. 

47 Tbid. 

48 Kibble, Hist. Notes on Charlbury, 69. 

49 Abs. of Rtns. of Char. Don. 1786-8, 972-3; but cf. 
r2th Rep. Com. Char. 182-3, which gives the date as 1773. 

50 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 182-3. 

5t Char. Com. files. 

52 Char. Com. Unrep. vol. 20, p. 490. 

53 Char. Com. files. 

54 Par. Rec. loose pps. 

58 Albright House MSS. 

56 Davies, Farewell Letter; 
memories. 
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geographically within Cropredy ancient parish and 
its history is included below. 

The boundaries of the ancient parish follow for 
the most part pre-inclosure hedges, except for parts 
of the western and southern boundaries which follow 
the Hanwell Brook and a nameless tributary of the 
Cherwell. On the east and part of the south and west 
the boundaries coincide with the county boundary.$ 
Beyond Prescote there was an apparently unrecorded 
change in the county and parish boundary: on the 
north-east side of the Daventry road a field of 20 a., 
Ast Mead, was lost by Oxfordshire and Cropredy to 
Appletree (Northants.) between 1823 and 1830.° 
Some minor changes in the boundaries of the civil 
parishes effected in the late 19th and 2oth centuries 
have to a slight extent obscured the former internal 
divisions of the ancient parish.” 

The parish lay across the valleys of the Cherwell 
and its tributary Highfurlong Brook, in 1551-2 called 
Cranemeare (heron pool),’ and much of the land lies 


t Maps used include the following: O.S. Map 6” Oxon. 
I, II, IV (1st edn.); ibid. 23” SP 44 (1951 edn.). 

2 See below. 

3 Census, 1871. 

4 See pp. 197-8. 

5 O.S. Map 6” Oxon. I, II, IV (1st edn.). 

6 O.R.O., maps of 1823 and 1830. There seems to have 
been some confusion about the county boundary in the 
17th century: Northants. Q. S. Recs. (Northants. R.S. i), 
114; Northants. Musters (Northants. R.S. iii), 172. 

7 Those changes are described under each individual 
township. 

8 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), i. 8. 
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between the 400 ft. and 500 ft. contours. The highest 
point is 547 ft. on the main Southam road north of 
Mollington from which the ground falls away to 
about 350 ft. in the valley of the Hanwell Brook on 
the west and to about 325 ft. in the valley of the 
Cherwell on the east. Of the villages, Mollington and 
the Bourtons to the west of the Cherwell, Warding- 
ton and Williamscot to the east, and Claydon in the 
north stand on high ground above 400 ft.; only 
Cropredy and Prescote lie on the valley floor. The 
fields close to the river were liable to flooding until 
modern drainage methods lessened, without eliminat- 
ing, the handicap: field names such as Bog meadow, 
Marsh furlong, Rushford, and Bullmoor are signifi- 
cant in that respect. The higher ground on each side 
of the Southam road lies on the marlstone of the 
Middle Lias, the lower ground in the valleys on 
the clays of the Lower Lias. The whole parish lies 
in the ‘red land’ district much praised by Arthur 
Young;? it is well watered by the Cherwell, the 
Highfurlong Brook, and many springs and small 
streams. Apart from orchards in Cropredy village and 
plantations around Williamscot there are relatively 
few trees.!° The whole parish was inclosed in the 
period 1762-98 by five parliamentary awards. 

There have been only 3 finds of pre-Roman or 
Romano-British objects in the ancient parish: a 
bronze looped palgrave and a lump of bronze from 
Wardington, gold coins of Antedrigus from Little 
Bourton, and a coin of Maximus Daza from Great 
Bourton." No archaeological evidence for the Anglo- 
Saxon settlement of the area has yet been found, but 
place-name evidence shows that Cropredy and most 
of its hamlets were established before the Conquest.” 

By the 13th century Cropredy was associated with 
the Mercian martyr St. Fremund. According to his 
legend,'3 Fremund was a son of Offa of Mercia (d. 
796), treacherously slain after a victory over the 
Danes c. 870. The connexion with the Danish in- 
vasion seems more probable than that with Offa, so 
that Fremund, if he existed, should be dated to the 
mid gth century. The legend does not connect him 
with Cropredy during his life-time, but says that 
some years after his death his body was carried from 
its original burial place at Offchurch (Offa’s church) 
to a plain between the Cherwell and the Brade- 
mere, almost certainly the Highfurlong Brook which 
separates Cropredy from Prescote.!¢ Here it was 
reburied and lost for some years before being re- 
discovered and moved to ‘Ridic’ where a church was 
built to receive it. Finally, probably by 1207,'5 some 
of the relics were moved to the new Dunstable 
Priory. 

The plain between the Cherwell and the Brade- 


® Young, Oxon. Agric. 4. 

0 Cf. Leland, Itin., ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 109. 

um V.C.H. Oxon: i, 262, 266, 337. 

12 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 414-15, 418-19, 423-4, 
427, 427-8; P.N. Warws. (E.P.N.S.), 271. 

3 See Nova Legenda Anglie, ed. Carl Horstman, i. 450-7, 
ii. 686-98; The Pinchbeck Register, ed. Lord Francis 
Hervey, ii. 365~78; T. D. Hardy, Materials Relating to the 
History of Great Britain and Ireland (Rolls Ser.), ii. 521— 
3; W. Wood, ‘A Forgotten Saint’, The Antiquary, xxvii. 
202~7, 247-53, xxviii. 246; F. N. Macnamara, Memorials 
of the Danvers Family, 255-60; Worthington G. Smith, 
Dunstable: Its History and Surroundings (The Homeland 
Library, vol. iii), 87-91; and see Bishop Stubbs’s letter to 
Wood of 1 Oct. 1891 (Loveday MSS.). 

™# See Wood, ‘A Forgotten Saint’, The Antiquary, xxvii. 
251. 


mere can fairly safely be identified with Prescote, 
and although the etymological evidence is not 
strong,’ ‘Ridic’ is probably Cropredy where the 
saint later had a shrine. In 1488 Richard Danvers of 
Prescote left 20s. to the chapel and shrine of St. 
Fremund,!7 and in 1539 his daughter-in-law, Anne 
Danvers, left 10 ewes ‘to the chapel of St. Fremund 
in Cropredy.!8 No other place, apart from Dunstable, 
is associated with the saint. The legend does not, 
however, throw much light on the early history of 
Cropredy. If Fremund’s connexion with Offa and 
the related story of his initial burial at Offchurch 
are discounted, there remains the tradition of a 
local saint,!9 probably a hermit, who was killed or 
murdered during the Danish invasions and buried 
at Prescote, which was then apparently uninhabited. 
When miracles were reported, the body was re- 
moved, probably to Cropredy, and a shrine built 
for it. 

In 1086 Domesday Book enumerated 8 knightly 
tenants, 147 villeins and bordars, and 23 serfs in 
Cropredy and its hamlets.”° For the poll tax of 1377 
490 people were assessed for Cropredy, excluding 
Clattercote and possibly Coton.?! Although three of 
Cropredy’s hamlets survive only as ‘shrunk’ settle- 
ments (Prescote, Upper Prescote, and Coton), the 
parish in the mid 17th century was considered ‘very 
populous’.?2 In 1642 484 males of 18 and over took 
the Protestation Oath;?3 in 1738 the vicar stated that 
there were 367 families,2* which, using a multiplier 
of 4:25, suggests a total population of about 1,560. 
Numbers increased by 1801 to 2,234 (456 families in 
1808), and after declining slightly by 1811 to 2,187, 
rose sharply to 2,751 by 1841, after which they de- 
clined slowly.25 The period 1821-30 saw the greatest 
percentage increase, the result of 341 births.?° 

Two major roads cross the parish, the Banbury— 
Southam—Coventry road, running from south to 
north, and the Banbury—Daventry road, running 
north-eastwards through Wardington. The first is 
the via regia or via regalis, or Broadway of many 
documents between 1239 and 1774;?7 it was turn- 
piked in 1755 and disturnpiked in 1878.28 The second 
is doubtless the Banbury Way mentioned in the 13th 
century ;29 it was turnpiked in 1765 and disturnpiked 
in 1871.30 

The Coventry—Oxford canal, which was com- 
pleted to Cropredy and Banbury in 1778, passes suc- 
cessively through Claydon in the north of the parish, 
Cropredy, and the Bourtons; its descent from its 
summit on the Avon—Cherwell watershed is assisted 
by the five ‘Claydon locks’; it then descends to the 
floor of the Cherwell valley through four locks in 
Cropredy and two in Bourton. The canal is fed by 


15 Annales Monastici (Rolls Ser.), iii. 29 records the 
dedication of an altar to St. Fremund in that year. 

16 Cropredy is never recorded without the first element 
‘crop’. See P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 419. 

17 Oxon. Wills (O.R.S. xxxix), 41. 

18 Wood, The Antiquary, xxvii. 203. 

19 Tbid. 251. 

20 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 401, 403, 410, 428. 

21 E 179/161/44. 

22 W. Gostelow, Charls Stuart and Oliver Cromwel 
United (1655), 212. ii 

23 Protestation Ret. 26-32. 24 Secker’s Visit. 49. 

25 Census, 1801-51. 26 Par. Rec., reg. 

27 Eynsham Cart. i. 4; O.R.O., incl. award. _ 

28 Turnpike Acts 28 Geo. II, c. 46, 41-42 Vic. c. 62. 

29 E 315/378, f. 15. 4 

30 Turnpike Acts 5 Geo. III, c. 105, 33-34 Vic. ¢. 73. 
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‘Western Brook’ from Clattercote reservoir, by a 
feeder from a reservoir in Byfield (Northants.), and 
from Marston Brook.3! The supply of water to the 
10?-mile ‘Summit Level’ was always a problem, and 
in 1776 the ‘great pond’ (23 a.) at Clattercote with 
adjacent land was purchased as a site for a reservoir.3? 
The original Clattercote reservoir was enlarged in 
1787 and its level raised in the following year. Even 
so it never held the amount of water then estimated 
(3,222 locks), and its present estimated capacity is 
2,200 locks. In 1790 the Summit was described as 
‘nearly in the state of a dry ditch’, but that was 
probably an exceptional situation.33 A canal wharf 
was set up at Cropredy from the outset, and by 
1784 a company wharfinger was established there 
(to offset the private monopoly which the canal con- 
tractor Simcock had acquired).3+ In 1830 the gross 


tolls taken at Cropredy were £1,175—over one- 
quarter of the sum taken at Banbury; but by 1869 
they were nil.35 

The parish is crossed from north to south by the 
Banbury—Leamington railway line, originally part of 
the Oxford and Rugby railway, opened in 1852. The 
construction of the line was begun in Cropredy 
parish, and there was a station at Cropredy which 
was closed in 1956. The East and West Junction 
Railway from Blisworth (Northants.) to Worcester 
crossed the parish north of Claydon. The line was 
closed to passenger traffic in 1952 and to freight in 
1965. A branch of the Great Central Railway from 
Woodford Halse (Northants.) to Banbury touched 
the parish briefly near Coton Farm, and there 
Chacombe Halt was located until its closure in 1956. 
The line was closed to all traffic in 1966.36 


CROPREDY 


Cropredy township formed a rough triangle bounded 
on the east by Highfurlong Brook and the River 
Cherwell, and on parts of the west, north, and south 
by small tributary streams; otherwise its boundaries 
seem to have followed few natural features.37 In 1882 
Cropredy civil parish contained 1,926 a. of which 
98 a. were detached parts east of the Cherwell added 
in 1888 to Wardington;3§ the township boundaries 
were probably those of the civil parish except that the 
inclusion in Cropredy of a part of Williamscot (chiefly 
Williamscot House and the school), which protrudes 
irregularly to the south-east of the civil parish, 
clearly happened after the Middle Ages.39 Molling- 
ton ditch and Clattercote hedge, mentioned in 1332, 
were the boundaries of Cropredy township on the 
west and north,*° and ‘the old boundary fence’ and 
accompanying ditch between Cropredy and Bourton 
were mentioned as late as 1887;+! the ford where the 
stream in this ditch was crossed at the south entrance 
to Cropredy (presumably in front of the present 
Cropredy school) was known as ‘Sutbreche’ (later 
corrupted to Southbridge). In 1552 the Cropredy 
boundary ran from ‘Clatercotehey’ along a hedge to 
Bootham bridge (now lost), down the Cranemeare 
brook to ‘Le Southbridge’, by way of Arbwell lake 
(north of Great Bourton village) to ‘Haghorne’, then 
by a ridgeway to ‘le fexhole’, then along ‘Burton- 
hylle’ hedge to Shotteswell Brook, along Westmead 
hedge to Mollington field and the ‘Brodewaye’, along 
another ridgeway to ‘Landymere’ and so back to 
Clattercote hedge.* 

Cropredy village stands compactly on slightly 
rising ground in the south-east corner of the ancient 
township immediately west of the Cherwell.43 The 
second element in the place-name is ‘ridig’, meaning 


31 The second feeder was in existence by 1783 when an 
estimate was submitted for enlarging it: Brit. Trans. Com. 
Arch. OXC 1/3, pp. 277, 279, 280, 291. 

32 See p. 195. 

33 Brit. Trans. Com. Arch. OXC 1/2, 3, 4. 

3# Thid. OXC 1/3, pp. 77, 83, 89, 195, 290. 

3s C, Hadfield, British Canals, 195. For the early history of 
the canal in Cropredy see also B.N.C. Mun Cropredy, 266*, 
269, 275-6, and ibid. Estates, 99. 

36 Ex inf. British Rail. 

37 O.S. Map 24” SP 44 (1951 edn.). 

38 O.S. Map 6” Oxon. I, II (1st edn.); O.R.O., RO 340. 

39 O.S. Map 24” SP 44 (1951 edn.). It is worth noting 
that Walter Calcott of Williamscot House (d. 1582) was 
buried in Cropredy church, not Wardington chapel. The 


‘small stream’; the first element is probably Old 
English ‘crop’, perhaps meaning a sprout or top of a 
plant and referring to water plants, or more probably 
meaning something swollen, hence ‘hump’ or ‘hill’.44 
From the village radiate four lanes, of which only 
that to Bourton was described as ‘ancient’ in the 
inclosure award (1775),*5 leading respectively north 
to Claydon, with a branch through Prescote to 
Appletree (Northants.), south-east over Cropredy 
Bridge and through Williamscot to the Banbury— 
Daventry road, south to the Bourtons, and west 
over the Oxhey (originally an enclosure for oxen) to 
Mollington; the point of divergence of the Molling- 
ton and Claydon lanes has long been known as Kite’s 
Corner.4° The Bourton and Mollington lanes join 
the Southam—Banbury road. 

By the 14th century at least Cropredy was by no 
means the largest settlement in the parish; its total 
tax assessment in 1327 was lower than those of 
Wardington, Great Bourton, and Claydon. For the 
poll-tax of 1377 92 people were assessed, half as many 
as in Wardington and Williamscot;#7 158 males of 
18 years or over took the Protestation Oath in 1642, 
but there seems to have been some duplication of 
Cropredy and Bourton names so the figure was 
probably lower.48 In 1801 the population of the 
township was 470. Between 1811 and 1821 it rose to 
548, and between 1811 and 1851 to a peak figure of 
596. In the 1850s the population was reduced by one 
sixth (gg) and by r1gor was 436. In 1961 the popu- 
lation was 459,49 but since that date has increased 
considerably as new houses have been built for 
people working in Banbury. 

For its size the village is well supplied with street 
names: Station Road, High Street and its continuation 


boundary change had been made before 1824: 12th Rep. 
Com. Char. 185. 

40 B.N.C. Mun. Cropredy, 13. 

41 Ibid. Cellar ser. 209. 

42 Royce, Cropredy, 3. 

43 O.S. Map 25” Oxon. III (1st edn.). 

+4 English Place-Name Elements, i (E.P.N.S. xxv), 113- 
14; P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 419-20; Ekwall, Dictionary 
of English Place-Names (4th edn.), 132. 

45 O.R.O., incl. award. 

46 “The Kyetts nest’ is mentioned in the incl. award. 

47 E 179/161/9, 44. 

48 Protestation Ret. 26-28. 

49 Census, 1801-1961. 
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Chapel Row or Neal’s Row, Creampot or Crumpet 
Lane which ends at the canal bank, Church Lane, 
Cheapside or Lion or Red Lion Street, and 
the narrow lane leading to the church from the 
south called the Hello, or, inappropriately, Hell- 
hole. In 1775 some cottages called Challarscote are 
mentioned, perhaps the relic of an early settlement.5° 

Fragments of a medieval cross, known locally from 
their shape as ‘the Cup and Saucer’,5! survive on the 
south-west edge of the village, just west of the road 
to Claydon. The cross is mentioned in 1775 as ‘the 
cross on the west side of Cropredy’.5? Its eccentric 
location and the signs of former buildings near-by 
suggest that the village once extended much further 
to the west.53 

The elongated shape of Cropredy made it in- 
convenient to operate all the post-inclosure farms 
from the old farm-houses within the village itself, 
and after inclosure in 1775 outlying farm-houses were 
built to replace existing ones in the village. No less 
than three of the old farm-houses in the village, 
including one called ‘the Manor’, were bought by 
John Chamberlin from Sir William Boothby one 
year after inclosure.54 

Cropredy farmers were prosperous.enough in the 
16th and 17th centuries to build a number of fair- 
sized houses: in 1665 one house, Manor Farm, was 
assessed for tax on 7 hearths, two were assessed on 
5 hearths, two on 4 hearths, and five on 3 hearths.55 
In the mid 19th century the more substantial houses 
clustered round the church in the centre of the 
village, and the thatched labourers’ cottages lay 
behind them.‘ Many of the houses survive, and the 
village consists mainly of 17th- and 18th-century 
buildings of two stories in coursed ironstone with 
Welsh slate roofs, brick stacks, and casement win- 
dows. A few have thatched roofs and ashlar quoins. 
A medieval building known to have disappeared was 
the prebendary’s tithe barn mentioned in 1552.57 
The most notable of the surviving houses are Manor 
Farm, Cropredy Lawn,5* Poultry Farm, Constone, 
Thickthorn Farm, and the ‘Brazen Nose’. Poultry 
Farm stands on the west side of High Street; it was 
once the home of the Anker family, and is a 2-storied, 
coursed ironstone rubble house, built on an L- 
shaped plan, and with a mixture of three-sided bay 
windows, tall sash windows, and gabled dormers. 
Constone, which stands on the south side of Claydon 
Lane, is a reconditioned, probably 17th-century, 
house, also in coursed ironstone, with ashlar quoins, 
a thatched roof, three brick stacks, and some case- 
ment windows. Besides those houses Cropredy 
contains several groups of ancient cottages. Almost 
opposite the Methodist chapel was a row of seven, 


50 O.R.O., incl. award. 

51 Sketch in Banbury Public Libr. extra illustrated copy 
of Beesley, Hist. Banbury, iv. 93. 

52 O.R.O., incl. award. 

53 Royce, Cropredy, 46. 

54 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

58 Hearth Tax Oxon. 156. 

56 See Mary Smith, Schoolmistress and Nonconformist, 
which contains an account of the author’s childhood in 
Cropredy in the 1820s and 1830s. 

57 Royce, Cropredy, 9. 

58 For these see p. 163. 

59 See an early-19th-century drawing in Bodl. MS. Top. 
Oxon. a 38, f. 55. 

60 When the court’s proceedings are headed ‘Acta etc in 
Hospitio vocato le blank infra parochiam de Cropredy’: 
MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 28, f. 23’. 
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four of one build and three of another, all under one 
thatched roof; the range of four had a date panel 
inscribed ‘B.C.H. 1694’, but in 1969 only the two 
central of the four were standing. On the west side 
of Chapel Row is a row of six 17th-century cottages, 
and on the north side of Church Lane is a row of 
three, which dates substantially from about 1700. 
Cheapside has on its north side a row of eight 
cottages, mainly of 17th-century origin. It includes 
the Red Lion Inn, and until the 1960s the Co- 
operative Stores, bought by Banbury Co-operative 
Society in 1895.59 All those cottages are of two stories 
and built of ironstone rubble or coursed ironstone, 
mostly with thatch roofs. 

Of the inns the ‘Brazen Nose’ dates from the 17th 
century, although the back has been rebuilt in brick 
and the whole was reconditioned about 1919, and the 
‘Red Lion’ dates as an inn from the mid 18th century. 
The former stands at the angle of roads forking to 
east, south, and north. It was the place to which, after 
a formal assembly in Cropredy church, the Cropredy 
meetings of the peculiar court were traditionally 
adjourned for business; that was the practice at least 
from 1680. The meetings were held in what was in 
1968 the large club room behind the inn. In 1700 
occurs the first reference to the ‘diversorium voca- 
tum le Brasennose’.6t The ‘Red Lion’ has been 
described in at least two books on canal travel;®? it 
can be traced to 1753, and its name first occurs in 
1786. From 1753 to 1755 and from 1763 to 1777 
three Cropredy inns were licensed, the ‘Brazen Nose’, 
the ‘Red Lion’, and the ‘Rose and Crown’; the com- 
ing of the canal added a fourth, ‘at the Navigation 
Wharf’, in 1778. In 1787 the licensing justices sup- 
pressed the ‘Rose and Crown’ and continued the 
‘Red Lion’ only for its landlord’s life, but (between 
1796 and 1806) it was the canal house which eventu- 
ally disappeared. 

The chief 19th-century addition to the village was 
the Wesleyan Methodist chapel, and in the 2oth 
century many new flats and houses have been built, 
mostly since 1945 by the Prescote Estate, Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and others. Outside the village, but 
within the township of Cropredy, are five farm- 
houses, Cropredy Lawn, Thickthorn Farm (called 
Prene Hill Farm in 1823 and Cropredy Field in 
1830) which is probably a much remodelled 17th- 
century building, and three post-inclosure farm- 
houses, Oxhey, Oathill, and Hill Farms.*s 

The construction or repair of Cropredy Bridge 
was mentioned in 1312, and there are frequent 
references in 14th- and 15th-century deeds to the 
magna pons or le longebrugge of Cropredy.®? ‘There 
was possibly a restoration in 1691; the bridge was 


6t MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 28, f. 84. 

62 KE. T. Thurston, The ‘Flower of Gloster’, cap. 17, and 
sketch facing p. 98; L. T. C. Rolt, Narrow Boat, 55; W. 
Bliss, Heart of England by Waterway, 138-42, mentions 
the Brasenose Inn. 

63 O.R.O., victlrs’ recogs.; Par. Rec. letter from E. Witts 
to Vicar Gibbons (1787). 

64 See p. 163. 

65 The roth- and 2oth-century history of farm-houses 
(repairs etc.) on the B.N.C. estate can be followed in 
B.N.C. Mun. Cropredy, Cellar rst ser. 209, and 2nd ser. 
126, 

66 The following account of the bridge is based on M. 
Toynbee and J. J. Leeming, ‘Cropredy Bridge’, Oxoniensia, 
iii. 123-38. Sketches in Banbury Public Libr. extra illus- 
trated copy of Beesley, Hist. Banbury, iv. 93; xiv. 43. 

67 B.N.C. Mun. Cropredy, 42, 52, 63, 66 
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presented as being in need of repair in 1776, and 
about 1780 repairs were carried out which left the 
earlier, eastern arch pointed but made the rebuilt, 
western arch round-headed. In 1886 the bridge was 
widened on the down-stream side; at the instance of 
the vicar, who originally proposed the use of stone, 
the work was carried out in blue rather than red 
brick. The reconstruction brought to light wooden 
piles a little downstream. In 1937 a complete re- 
construction revealed remains of an earlier bridge 
incorporated in the structure. The new bridge is of 
three spans; its deck is of reinforced concrete and its 
facing of Hornton stone. An inscription on the south 
side reads: ‘The site of the battle of Cropredy 
Bridge, June 1644. From Civil War Good Lord 
deliver us.’ The battle of 29 June 1644 is the best- 
known historical event associated with Cropredy; 
the parliamentarians under Waller were defeated 
by the royalists under Charles I, the key points in 
the action being Cropredy Bridge itself, Hays Bridge 
(in Wardington) to the north, and Slat Mill Ford (in 
Bourton) to the south. 

Few of Cropredy’s inhabitants, apart from some 
of its manorial lords and vicars, are worthy of special 
note. The parish produced one sufferer in the royalist 
cause, Edward Mansell, D.D., a chaplain to Charles I 
who was captured when taking a walk during the 
siege of Oxford and died in parliamentary custody at 
Abingdon.® In the 17th century an alleged sorceress 
from Cropredy was presented at the peculiar court 
of Banbury,®? and in the 1830s a man who was to 
acquire world fame was employed as a shepherd at 
Cropredy Lawn. He was Thomas Beecham, the pill 
manufacturer,”° and the tray on which his pills were 
first rolled by his wife survived within recent 
memory.7! 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. In 1086 
CROPREDY was held in chief by the Bishop of 
Lincoln and had probably long been held by his 
predecessors. There is a slight discrepancy as to its 
Domesday assessment: this is first said to be 50 hides, 
of which the bishop held 25 in his farm (firma) and 
his knights a further 25; but the details of the seven 
holdings of the knights (Ansgered, Gilbert, Teodric, 
Richard, Edward, Roger, Robert, and another 
Robert) give a total of 30 hides.72 In all probability 
Cropredy was then, and had long been, a 50-hide 
manor. It is impossible to assign all the holdings to 
particular places within Cropredy; 3 hides held by 
Richard (of Newark) lay in Claydon;73 2 hides lay in 


68 Walker Revised, 365; Bodl. MS. J. Walker c 1, f. 23. 

69 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 61, f. 110’. 

70 Ex inf. Mrs. J. Winkle (a descendant), 

71 Ex inf. the late Miss Helen Loveday. 

7 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 402. 

73 See p. 186. 

75 Reg. Antiquiss. i. 189, 191, 194, 203. 

76 Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 117. The bishop complained 
of a breach of the privilege in 1333: Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 501. 

77 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 204. 

78 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 153; Linc. Chapter Acts. 1547-59 
(L.R.S. xv), 1-2. 

79 E 326/10652; Salop. R.O. 322: Book of Courts for 
Banbury, Cropredy, and Wardington. 

80 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 216-17. Northumberland had 
made a lease of the whole former episcopal estate in 
Cropredy and elsewhere to John Butler of Aston-le-Walls 
(Northants.) in 1551: Royce, Cropredy, 8. 

8t Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 357-8; B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 
108; Royce, Cropredy, 13. 82 See p. 195. 


74 See p. 195. 


Cropredy; and of the bishop’s demesne lands 2} or 
3 hides lay in Clattercote’* and a large proportion in 
Cropredy, Wardington, and Bourton. 

Cropredy is specified among the possessions of the 
see of Lincoln in papal confirmations of 1126, 1139, 
1149, and 1163.75 In 1329 Bishop Henry received 
a grant of free warren in his demesnes in Cropredy 
and elsewhere.” In the fiscal year 1540~—1 the bishop’s 
temporalities in Cropredy rendered £29.77 

In August 1547 Cropredy (i.e. lands in Cropredy, 
Wardington, Coton, and Bourton) was among the 
Oxfordshire manors surrendered to the Crown by 
Bishop Holbech in consideration of various grants 
then made to the bishop by the Crown.78 Protector 
Somerset acquired the manor, which on his fall 
passed in 1550 to the Duke of Northumberland,7? 
who in 1551 surrendered it to the Crown in exchange 
for other property.8° In 1560 Elizabeth I sold a 
Cropredy manor (part of the recent acquisition) as 
3p knight’s fee to Thomas Lee,‘ who nine years. 
before had obtained the adjoining estate of Clatter- 
cote.8? Lee died seised in 1572, having bequeathed 
Cropredy (after his wife’s death) to his deceased 
sister Anne’s first son, William Watson,°3 thus bring- 
ing the descent of Cropredy into line with the first 
remainder for Clattercote specified in the grant by 
Christ Church of Clattercote manor to Lee.*+ Watson 
held the manor in 1596,85 but in 1606 Sir Richard 
Corbet of Moreton Corbet (Salop.), the second 
husband of Lee’s relict, Mary, died seised of the 
manor.®¢ He had no issue and his second wife Judith 
was left in possession of Cropredy for her life. In 
1616 she bought the manor from Sir Richard’s 
brother and heir Sir Vincent Corbet.87 In 1618 she 
settled Cropredy on Henry Boothby, her third son ;*8 
the settlement was confirmed in 1631,89 and c. 1650.9 
Henry was created a baronet in 1644,9! and he and 
his descendants held Cropredy until 1775, when 
Sir William Boothby (d. 1787) settled the reversion 
of a farm of 232 acres (largely identifiable with 
Cropredy Lawn farm) on Samuel Smith of Alderbury 
(Wilts.), who had ‘constantly given great atten- 
tion’ to Boothby and his affairs, and had been at 
great expense and trouble ‘in attending the inclosing 
of his estates at Cropredy’.93 The rest of the Boothby 
estate in Cropredy, which at inclosure accounted for 
about three-fifths of the area of Cropredy township,9* 
was broken up in 1775 and 1788. In 1788 the manorial 
rights in Cropredy were sold by Sir Brooke Boothby 
(d. 1789) as an appurtenance of Hill farm, which was 
then bought by Brasenose College, Oxford,%5 already 
owners of a large estate in Cropredy. Among other 
83 C 142/162/135; Royce, Cropredy, 13-14. 

Bt See pilose 

CLE Cal ee 25(2)/198/Mich. 38 Eliz. I. 

86 A. E. C[orbet], Family of Corbet (Lond. n.d.), 303. 
oe C.P. 25(2)/340/Hil. 13 Jas. I; Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 


2469 
% Loveday MSS., abstract of Cropredy title. 

9 
9° Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. 
ot GB... Baronetage, i ii. 239; Sir Henry’s difficulties as. 
a Royalist appear in Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, 1099—- 
1100; Royce, Cropredy, 14-16. 

92 Pedigree in G.E.C. Baronetage, ii. 239-40; Burke, 
Peerage (1959); deeds in Loveday MSS.; O.R.O., S. & F. 
colln. (uncat.). 

93 Hants R.O., Cope pps. (agreesnemt and abstract of 
title). O.R.O., incl. award. 

95 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. gaat Loveday MSS., Sale 
cat.; C.P. 25(2)/1390/East. 29 Geo. III; B.N.C. Mun., 
Cropredy, 284. 
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purchasers were the families of Anker, which acquired 
a farm of 142 a., Eagles, and Elkington. 

In 1791 Samuel Smith sold Cropredy Lawn, the 
largest constituent of the former Boothby estate, to 
the Revd. Sir Richard Cope% of Bramshill (Hants) 
(d. 1806). Cope’s family,97 already long settled at 
Hanwell, held it until 1919, when Sir Anthony 
(d. 1932) sold the farm to Banbury Co-operative 
Industrial Society. F. J. Wise bought the farm from 
the society in 1932 and sold it to D. E. Lynes, from 
whom Mr. J. Webber bought it in 1955.°8 

The tenant of Cropredy Lawn (then known as 
Fields End farm) from 1775 until his death in 1816 
was John Chamberlin,» from Kegworth (Leics.). 
He was one of the most active of all inclosure com- 
missioners, taking part in well over thirty awards; 
eighteen of them, between 1774 and 1804, related to 
Oxfordshire, including those of Cropredy itself, 
Bourton, and Mollington.' His son W. H. Chamber- 
lin (d. 1851), a land surveyor, also tenanted Cropredy 
Lawn and bought the former ducal mansion, Adder- 
bury House.? 

Cropredy Lawn: stands 14 mile north-west of the 
village. It was probably built by John Chamberlin 
about 1774, and is a two-storied building of iron- 
stone ashlar, distinguished by a massive projecting 
stone stack on the west, casement windows, and 
gabled dormers. 

A second CROPREDY manor was long held of 
the see of Lincoln by a family which took its name 
from the village. In or before 1109 Geoffrey of 
Cropredy gave two parts of his tithe in Cropredy to 
Eynsham Abbey.‘ In 1166 Simon of Cropredy held 
of the Bishop of Lincoln one knight’s fee;5 later 
evidence shows that half of the fee lay in Cropredy 
and Shutford and half in Kilsby (Northants.), in 
which county the family also held Spratton. It was 
probably the same Simon who witnessed local 
charters dated c. 1150-70 and 1160-80.° The same 
or another Simon of Cropredy held 4 fee at Cropredy 
in 1208-97 and held one knight’s fee in Cropredy, 
Shutford, and Kilsby of the Bishop of Lincoln in 
1225.8 Simon’s successor was his son Philip,? who 
occurs down to 1237.!° In 1239, however, Eynsham 
Abbey owned the tithes from the land of Hugh in 
Cropredy,!! and Hugh of Cropredy witnessed a 

96 Hants R.O., Cope pps.; cf. account of the build-up of 
the Cope estate in Royce, Cropredy, 16-17. 

97 Pedigree in Burke, Peerage (1959). 

98 Abstract of title (1932) at Midland Bank, Banbury; ex 
inf. Mr. J. Webber. 

99 Lease cited in Hants R.O., Cope pps.; P.C.C. Wynne 
127; M.I. at Cropredy. 

1 Ec. H. R. and ser. xvi. 132; fournal of Modern Hist. 
XXiii. 141, 144. 

2 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 488, n. 37; P.C.C. 1851 (104). 

3 Sketch in Banbury Public Libr. copy of Beesley, Hist. 
Banbury, xiii. 43. 

4 Eynsham Cart. i. 37; Reg. Antiquiss. i. 84. 

5 Red. Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 376. 

Ch. Ch. Arch. 156; Eynsham Cart. i. 118. 


Bk. of Fees, 39 
Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 19”. 
E 315/45/274. 
Close R. 1234-7, 524. 
11 FBynsham Cart. i. 4-5. 
12 Reg. Antiqutss. iii. 276. 
13 E 315/46/149. 
1% B.M. Add. Ch. 7519. 
1s Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ti. 705. 
16 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 34’. 
17 Feud. Aids, iv. 167. 
18 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 1, 2-5, 8, 10, I1, 13-20, 22, 
25-27, 28-29, 31, 32, 46. 
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Claydon deed of 1240-5312 and a Chacombe charter 
of about the same period.'3 Hugh’s son Simon, who 
first appears in a Bourton deed which must be earlier 
than 1258," held 4 fee in Cropredy and Shutford in 
1279,!5 but by 1300 the Cropredy fee in Cropredy, 
Shutford, and Kilsby had passed to Henry of 
Cropredy.' In 1316 Henry’s son Simon was returned 
as holder of the manor;'7 he occurs frequently down 
to 1344,!8 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Henry.!9 The latter is mentioned down to c. 13507° 
but was dead by 1351 when his son Thomas, although 
apparently under age, was given custody of his 
lands.?! Thomas occurs down to 1397; the same or 
another Thomas Cropredy occurs in 1418—19.?3 

By 1422 William Shutford held the Cropredy 
family estate.24 In 1444 William handed his property 
over to his son John, reserving accommodation in 
the manor-house for himself and his wife.?5 John, 
who held Cropredy down to 1493,26 was dead by 
1494.77 John’s successor was his son Richard, who in 
1505 sold the reversion of Cropredy to Sir Edward 
Greville of Milcote (Warws.).?8 Greville sold his 
interest in 1512 to the lawyer Sir Richard Sutton,?9 
who in 1515 leased the manor from Richard Shut- 
ford and his wife Elizabeth3° and in 1519 leased it 
for 36 years to Brasenose College, Oxford,3! which 
he was then endowing. In 1524, after Elizabeth’s 
death he conveyed the manor to the college in per- 
petuity.32 

Manor Farm at the south entrance to Cropredy 
village is on the site of the former manor-house. 
There are 14th- and 15th-century references to an 
earlier house there,33 and in 1461 William Shutford 
put his son in possession of the manor, except for a 
chamber and under-chamber at the south end of the 
hall in Cropredy.3+ The house may once have been 
completely moated, and a channel from the Cherwell 
still extends almost to the house. The college’s ‘great 
mease or manor place in Cropredy’ with a cottage 
(later demolished) opposite it across the ‘high street’ 
and a farm (later of 150 a.) was from 1637 to 1668 
leased to the Wilmer family ;35 for about a century 
after 1668 the manor-house was leased to the Wyatt 
family,36 which included some notable farriers; 
rhyming inscriptions on the tombstones at Cropredy 
of John Wyatt (d. 1669) and of his son John (d. 1676) 

19 Tbid. 20. 

Z2Mlipids a 2530 So: 

21 Thid. 3 

22 Ibid. a7, 37*, 42-44, 49. 

23 Ibid. 52; Northants. R.O., O 2027. 

24 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 53. 

25 Tbid. 67, 69. 

7° Thid. 67, 69-70, 71-72, 74-75, 79, 81; C.P. 25(1)/191/ 

1/9. 
ee Mun., Cropredy, 82. 

28 Ibid. 85; C.P. 25(1)/191/31/59. 

29 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 86, 89-90, 91. 

30 Tbid. 92. 

31 Ibid. 93-96. 

32 Ibid. 54, 55-56, 97-100. A summary of the transfer 
from Shutford to B.N.C. is in aha Quatercentenary 
Monographs VI (O.H.S. lii), 12-1 

33 e.g. Queen’s Coll. MS. Bek f, 56; B.N.C. Mun., 
Copied 53, 67. 

4 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 67. 

35 Ibid. 142, 146, 150, 155; wail (1652) of John Wilmer, 
of Ee gent. in P.C.C. 414 Aylett. 

B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 161, 166, 179, 185, 195, 205, 
soe 236, 242; will (1669) of John Wyatt, of Cropredy, 
gent.: MS. North b 26, ff. 146-9; marriage settlement of 
Sarah Wyatt (1752); release (1761) by Joseph Wyatt: 
O.R.O., Misc. Br. I/iti/3; Gr. I n/3; cf. V.C.H. Warws. iv. 
Iol. 
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testify to their skill.37 By 1750 the Wyatts were often 
‘gentlemen’ rather than ‘yeomen’. 

The house is a two-storied building of L-shaped 
plan and as late as 1876 had a thatched roof. In 1593 
the house was in decay, but it had been restored by 
1665 when the manor-house, taxed on seven hearths, 
was the largest in the village.38 On the west side of 
the house is the date ‘W. 1718’ and on the south side 
the date ‘W.T.M.’ 1693 (for Thomas and Mary 
Wyatt, then tenants of Brasenose College). The 
tenants of the manor-house were required to provide 
hospitality for two days and two nights (not more 
than twice in the year and then for not more than 
six men and six horses) for the college officers on 
progress.3? 

An estate comprising land and tithes was granted 
before 1146 by the Bishop of Lincoln to the dean and 
chapter, and formed the endowment of a prebend in 
Lincoln Cathedral.4° The last lease of the prebend 
of Cropredy before its temporary annexation to the 
Crown was made for 30 years by Prebendary Wolman 
in 1536.4! A sale of the prebend in fee by Thomas 
Robertson, the last prebendary, to Sir John Thynne 
and Robert Keyleway in 1548 was confirmed by 
Protector Somerset (as patron of the prebend) and 
the Bishop of Lincoln, who had been licensed to 
alienate the prebend and advowson to the Protector.‘ 
In 1550, however, the prebend was sold by Thynne 
and Keyleway to Somerset’s son and is next found 
surrendered by the Duke of Northumberland to the 
Crown in 155143 and reserved by the Crown in its 
grant of Cropredy to Lee in 1560.44 ‘The Crown 
granted leases of the prebend thereafter; in 1568 and 
1576 it was described as a late possession of Nor- 
thumberland and then of Cardinal Pole.45 In 1589 
Elizabeth I bestowed the prebend, said (by confusion 
with the tithes of Cropredy) to have been a possession 
of Eynsham Abbey, on the see of Oxford in a forced 
exchange.4¢ In 1650 the bishop’s prebendal tithes 
were worth £455.47 In the various parliamentary 
inclosures of the parish the bishop and his lessees 
were allotted just over 1,000 a.,48 and £123 rent 
charge when the remaining tithes in the parish were 
commuted in 1844.49 In 1851 the prebendal estate 
was valued at £1,631 a year.5° The bishops and later 
the Church Commissioners retained the prebendal 
estate (Thickthorn farm) until its sale in 1896 to 
Brasenose College, Oxford; the various constituent 
parcels of the estate were leased for lives.5! 

The Bishop of Oxford also acquired in 1589 tithes 
formerly belonging to Eynsham Abbey.5? The abbey 
had received two grants, one of 1094 by Robert 
Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln, who granted all the tithes 
of the episcopal demesne in Cropredy, the other 
before 1109 by Geoffrey of Cropredy, who granted 
two-thirds of the corn tithes of his demesne.‘ In 


37 For copies of M.I.s (in 1968 indecipherable) see Royce, 
Cropredy, 51-52. 

38 Cf. additional repair clause in B.N.C. leases of 1593, 
1600, 1606: B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 119, 124, 126; 
Hearth Tax Oxon. 156. 

39 Leases cited above. 

49 Reg. Antiquiss. i. 189. For valuations of the prebend 
see below, p. 169. 

41 Linc. Dioc. Docs. 179-202. 

42 E 326/12123; E 328/407; Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 184. 

43 E 326/10575; Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 117. 

Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 217; Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 358. 
45 Cal. Pat. 1566-9, 183; C 66/1152. 

46 ©. 66/5353. 

47 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey, 1/27. 
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1539 Eynsham’s Cropredy tithes were worth £5 
13s. 44.54 The Bishop of Oxford leased out these 
tithes for lives, separately from the prebendal 
tithes.55 

Small pieces of land on the periphery of Cropredy 
formed part of the Clattercote Priory, Prescote, and 
Wroxton estates. The grant of Clattercote to Christ 
Church in 1546 was made subject to the payment of 
18s. to the Bishop of Lincoln’s tenants in Cropredy 
for certain lands in Lawn Hill (Claydon) and of 4s. 
to the tenants of Brasenose College in Cropredy.5¢ 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Under Bishop Remigius 
the demesne was heavily overstocked: Domesday 
Book gives its capacity as 30 ploughs, of which 10 
were on non-geldable land, but states that the bishop 
found 35 ploughs there and that in 1086 there were 
6 ploughs in demesne, with 12 servi, and 55 villant 
and 22 bordars who had a further 34 ploughs. The 
lands of the bishop’s knights were somewhat under- 
stocked: there was land for 34 ploughs, 13 ploughs 
were in demesne, and 28 villani, 27 bordars, 4 
Frenchmen(francigeni), and 10 servi had 18 ploughs. 
The bishop’s demesne included 120 a. of meadow 
(probably along the valleys of the Cherwell and its 
tributaries) and 132 a. of pasture; the knights’ lands 
included only 22 a. of meadow and 5 a. of coppice 
(gravae). Manorial values had risen slightly since 
1066: the demesne was worth £28 T.R.E. and £30 
‘when received’ and in 1086; the knights’ lands were 
worth {27 T.R.E., £29 ‘when received’, and £30 
Ios. in 1086.57 

The services on the episcopal demesne are given 
in full in a survey of c. 1225, which specified 16 
holders of single yardlands and 2 holders of half- 
yardlands. The rent per yardland was 5s. and 4 hens. 
The yardlander had to cut the bishop’s firewood or 
pay 2d. in lieu; he had to harvest for the bishop for 
one day together with one man, to stook his corn for 
one day, and to make malt from 4 qr. of the bishop’s 
grain, the bishop finding the fuel. He owed in 
addition the same ploughing, hoeing, mowing, and 
moat-repairing services as his fellow in Wardington.58 

In 1279 the episcopal demesne in Cropredy town- 
ship consisted of 5 ploughlands in demesne and 174 
yardlands in villeinage, the holder of each yardland 
paying a rent of 4s. and performing works and 
services worth 22d. a year; the bishop also had 4 
cottars who all paid rent in lieu of services, 2 paying 
2s. and the others 1s. each. Simon of Cropredy had 
4 yardlands in demesne and 34 in villeinage; each 
yardlander paid a rent of 4s. and performed works 
and services worth 3s. 1od. a year. Simon also had 
one free tenant who held 4 yardland for which he 
paid 4d. rent, quit of all services.59 In 1348-9 the 


48 O.R.O., Cropredy, Claydon, Bourton, Mollington, 
and Wardington incl. awards. 

49 Bodl. tithe award. 

50 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2110, no. 9. 

51 Tbid. c 2110-13; episcopal leases in Northants. R.O., 
Overstone deeds. 

52 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2088, p. 16. 

53 Bynsham Cart. i. 36-37. 

54 Tbid. ii. 253. 

55 e.g. MSS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2088, p. 76; c 2110, nos. I, 


5-7: 
56 TL. & P. Hen. VIII, xxi (2), p. 338. 
87 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 402, 403. 
58 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 21’—22. 
59 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705. 
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bishop had 256 a. out of 305 a. in one division of the 
arable and 224 a. out of 284 a. in the other, 158 a. 
of meadow (36 in ‘Westmedewe’ and 78 in ‘Estmore’) 
and 178 a. of pasture, of which 112 were in ‘sydlyng 
iuxta fyscheredyk’,® 

For the subsidy of 1306 26 people were assessed 
to pay a total of £2 15s. ofd., almost certainly lower 
than the illegible total for Wardington.%! By 1327 not 
only Wardington but also Great Bourton and Clay- 
don were assessed at a higher figure than Cropredy, 
where 15 people were assessed at {1 7s. 3d. In 1306 
the Bishop of Lincoln was assessed at 19s. 2d., but 
in 1327 there was no major payment.®3 After the re- 
assessment of 1334 Cropredy paid £4 18s. 6d., a 
higher sum than Wardington, even though the latter 
clearly was much more populous. For the poll-tax 
of 1377 Cropredy had 92 contributors, more than 
Great Bourton, but less than half as many as in 
Wardington and Williamscote.®s In the Tudor period 
Cropredy was for taxation purposes the principal 
settlement, and in 1523 39 people contributed £5 
os. 6d. to the first payment, and £5 3s. 10d. to the 
second.® 

In 1239 the north and west fields. of Cropredy are 
mentioned ;67 but north, west, and south fields all 
occur in one deed of 1332.° A terrier of the former 
episcopal demesne in Cropredy of 1551-2 is arranged 
under the headings of south side and north side of 
Cropredy field, the details suggesting that the 
boundary followed the line of the Cropredy- 
Mollington lane and that the part of Cropredy to the 
west of the Southam road lay in the south side of 
the field. Pre-inclosure 18th-century terriers reveal 
the same arrangement, though the two sides are 
sometimes described as lying ‘towards Clattercote’ 
and ‘towards Bourton’.7 

When Cropredy was inclosed in 1775, however, 
there were four quarters in Cropredy field. The large 
extent of the Boothby allotment makes it difficult 
to ascertain the limits of each quarter: Hayway 
quarter (probably identical with the High field 
mentioned in 1566)?! and, to its north, Hackthorn 
quarter both stretched across the Southam road; 
Hackthorn quarter and the Oxhey lay in the centre 
of the parish; and Howland quarter comprised the 
north-east section of Cropredy. Thickthorn Farm 
(once apparently called Hackthorn Farm) lay in what 
had been Hackthorn quarter.7? 

About 1600 it was deposed that the old ‘manner of 
commoning’ in Cropredy field had been to keep 5 
beasts and 42 sheep for every yardland, and one 
beast and a breeder for every ancient cottage and no 


60 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 58-59. 

61 E 179/161/10. 

62 E 179/161/9. 

63 E 179/161/10, 9. 

64 E 179/161/17. 

65 EF 179/161/44. 

66 E 179/161/198; E 179/161/178. 

67 Eynsham Cart. i. 4-5. 

68 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 13; cf. ibid. 3, 4, 25, 27, 30- 
32, 34, 65. 

69 L.R. 2/189, ff. 146-51. 

70 B.N.C. Mun., and ser. 247, 250-1, 523, 554, 558. 

71 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 110. 

72 O.R.O. incl. award. For the name Thickthorn see ibid. 
Cellar ser. 210. Thickthorn appears as Prene Hill Farm on 
Bryant, Oxon. Map (1823). 

73 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 80. 

74 e.g. Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars 41/1/9, 34/4/18, 33/4/32, 
33/5/16, 55/1/8, 55/2/12, 55/3/19, 54/2/2, 54/1/20, 54/2/33, 
39/3/33, 41/4/28, 41/1/9, 33/4/32, 33/5/16. 
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more, tied or untied; no substitutes were allowed on 
the common for animals tied or depastured within 
the fields. Fourteen years before the inquisition the 
inhabitants had agreed to abate one cow per yard- 
land and the breeder for every cottage.73 

Little is known of pre-inclosure cropping, though 
probate inventories suggest that in the 17th century 
the usual cereals were sown. Pulse, peas, and 
vetches appear regularly, and maslin was rare. The 
keeping of sheep was general, but few large flocks 
appear in the records. Though some of the wealthier 
farmers had valuable livestock there seems to have 
been little specialization.74 

The internal history of the episcopal demesne 
under the bishops and then under the Boothby 
family is not known in detail, for few deeds earlier 
than 1719 survive. In 1441 there were 28 tenants, 
most of whom held one yardland; 19 of them owed 
works valued at 5s. 74d. a year.75 A survey of the 
demesne manor in 1552 distinguished 27 copyholds, 
3 of 4 yardland, 8 of 1 yardland, 2 of 14 yardland, 
and 4 of 2 yardlands, besides 11 smaller ones, the 
usual rent being tos. a yardland, with worksilver at 
3d. a yardland; and a further 27 varied tenancies-at- 
will on the episcopal demesne. The tenants-at-will, 
of whom some were also copyholders, paid rents 
varying from 3s. to 285.76 The royal grant of the 
estate to Thomas Lee in 1560 named 40 tenancies, 
without distinction of type, held by 27 occupiers. 
Eight tenancies paid rents of 4s., and a further 14 
paid rents of multiples of 4s. up to 24s.; 18 other 
holdings paid rents in irregular sums varying from 
1d. to 16s. 10d.77 In 1607 37 tenants (holding 39 
tenancies) were named, in 1719 31 tenants, and in 
1742 37.78 In 1685 the 11 main tenancies on the 
Boothby estate were 2 of 3 yardlands, 1 of 24, 4 of 
2, 1 of 14 yardland, and 3 of 1 yardland.79 

On its much smaller estate, Brasenose College 
from about 1680 onwards almost always renewed its 
leases (issued for 21 years under the Act of 1571) 
every seventh year, and the heriots came to be paid 
every fourteenth year. Until 1788 the college lease- 
holds in Cropredy, equivalent until inclosure to 54 
yardlands, had been five in number. Besides the 
manor there was an estate of a house, cottage, and 
24 yardlands which was from 1706 held by the 
yeoman family of Griswold;8° another, of 2 yard- 
lands, was held from 1607 by the Gostelows who 
also tenanted Prescote,®! and from 1652 to 1757 by 
the yeoman family of Mansell from Great Bourton.®? 
From 1680 until 1803 the Mansells and their suc- 
cessors, and from 1803 until at least 1870 the tenants 


75 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

76 See 17th-century deeds, abstract, and schedule in 
Loveday MSS.; one deed of 1560 and 48 of 1719 and later 
in B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 108, 186, 188-9, 191, 199-201, 
212, 221-31, 233, 235, 241, 249, 252, 255-8, 263-4, 273-4, 
277-80, 282-91. 

77 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 108; Salop. R.O., Cropredy 
copyhold admissions of 1548-51; Royce, Cropredy, 9-12. 

78 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2469; B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 
186, 229 etc. 

79 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

80 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 176, 181, 190, 197, 210, 238, 
244; earlier leases in ibid. 107, 111, 128-9, 134, 139, 143, 
145, 151, 157, 160, 164; valuation (1849) in ibid. 2nd ser. 
801 


81 Tbid. Cropredy, 127 (cf. O.R.O., MMD 1/3), 133, 136, 
144; earlier leases in ibid. 106, 116, 122-3. 

82 Ibid. 148, 154, 156, 163, 169, 173, 178, 183, 194, 202, 
216, 234, 240. 
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of Manor Farm,® were responsible for collecting 
the college’s rents in Cropredy.*+ A tenement of 1 
yardland was from 1595 to 1675 held by the Dyer 
family,85 and the remaining leasehold tenement in 
Cropredy was held in the 18th century by the 
Elkington family.86 The college also possessed six 
copyholds in Cropredy,*” consisting at one time of 
nine cottages with various appurtenances; all were 
enfranchised by 1873. The largest tenement was held 
from 1699 by the Anker family and contained the 
Brazen Nose Inn. 

The wealth of the Cropredy farmers varied widely, 
from members of such families as the Wyatts, who 
inhabited large farm-houses and were consistently 
prosperous throughout the 17th century, to others 
who left personalty at their deaths valued at as little 
as {20 and less.88 For the hearth tax of 1665 11 
people were assessed on 42 hearths, while 11 others 
were discharged ‘by poverty’ from payment on 18 
hearths.89 Among those discharged, however, were 
men who later left personalty valued at c. £150, 
while one man assessed on 3 hearths left only £32. 

An Act for the inclosure of Cropredy field and Ast 
Mead was obtained in 1774,9! and the award was 
dated 1775. John Chamberlin, soon to be tenant of 
Cropredy Lawn, was one of the commissioners. 
Forty-three yardlands (1,546 a.) were inclosed; old 
inclosures amounted to 115 a. in all. They consisted 
of 60 a. in and around Cropredy village, 31 a. already 
tithe-free, and West Meadow (24 a.) along the 
Warwickshire boundary. The three largest allot- 
ments, without taking account of exchanges, were 
982 a., including 20 a. in Ast Mead, to Sir William 
Boothby, 253 a. to the Bishop of Oxford as Rector of 
Cropredy, and 190 a. to Brasenose College. The 
vicar received 43 a., and seventeen other individuals 
received small allotments varying from 18 a. to 2 p., 
which accounted for the few score remaining acres. 
The total estimated cost of inclosure was £1,309 or 
17s. per acre. 

Inclosure was followed by increased rents. The 
commissioners fixed the rental of the whole village 
in 1775 at £1,522; £477 was accounted for by six 
Boothby leaseholds whose rental in 1787 was £617, 
the average rental per acre being {1 5s. 6d., whereas 
the average rental per acre of five Brasenose lease- 
holds before inclosure had been only gs. 6d.% 
Inclosure had little effect on land tenure, however, 
compared with the financial crisis within the 
Boothby family which led to the diminution and 
then to the disappearance of their estate by various 
sales.°5 No such single large estate has ever been 
reconstituted in the parish. The shape of the indi- 
vidual farms was largely determined not by the 


B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 293; ibid. 2nd ser. 470. 
84 Ibid. Cropredy, 169 etc. 

85 Ibid. 121, 141, 149, 152, 162. 

Ibid. 209, 218, 237, 243, 265. 

87 Ibid. 137, 175, 184, 193, 206, 207, 208, 213, 214, 232, 
253; ibid. and ser. 328, 329, 874; Bodl. MS. d.d. Oxon. 
c 10; Bodl. MS. d.d. Dew c 4 (1654-1808) and O.R.O., 
Ox/II/i/1. 

88 e.g. Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars 36/3/18. 

89 Hearth Tax Oxon. 156. 

en Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars 42/1/42; 53/2/29; 
37/1/9- 

st Cropredy Incl. Act, 14 Geo. ITI, c. 23 (priv. act): copy 
in Bodl. G.A. Oxon. c 113 (8). 

92 O.R.O., incl. award; extracts in Ch. Com. MSS. 
160173, and B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 261-2, 270; cf. also 
ibid. 266*; ibid. Money ser. 68; map at B.N.C. 


award but by individual landowners: thus the 
Boothby allotment of nearly 1,000 a. was at once 
subdivided into fields ranging in size from 48 a. 
downwards, with one of 99 a., and at least seven 
different farms were quickly established.%* Cropredy 
Lawn and Thickthorn Farm both existed by 1794,97 
Oathill Farm may have been in being by 1788, Hill 
Farm was built between 1788 and 1801.% In 1851 
Cropredy contained 11 ‘farmers’, farming from 4 a. 
to 418 a. each, six of them with farms of 100 a. or 
more.99 

One of the effects of inclosure on Cropredy farm- 
ing was to decrease the amount of land under wheat. 
Moreover, a considerable amount of waste was in- 
closed at Cropredy,! probably further increasing the 
emphasis on pasture farming. Consequently the agri- 
cultural depression of the 1870s was not disastrous 
there, although it had some effects: in 1872 it was 
alleged that emigration of agricultural labourers to 
manufacturing districts was decreasing the demand 
for cottages.” There was a considerable drop in rents: 
the vicar’s glebe at the Oxhey was let for 65s. an acre 
in 1872, but the rent had to be reduced by 5s. in 1882 
and again in 1888.3 By 1897 the low price of beef 
had caused the substitution of dairying for bullock 
fattening on some land, with a consequent decrease 
in rent.4 In 1914 dairy farming was still predominant 
in Cropredy; only 22 per cent of the total cultivated 
area was arable, of which roughly 30 per cent was 
under wheat, 15 under oats, 14 under barley. 
Swedes, turnips, mangolds, and potatoes were also 
grown. It was estimated that in 1914 there were 53 
sheep and 29 cattle to every 100 acres.5 Although 
some grassland in Cropredy was probably ploughed 
up at the beginning of the Second World War, the 
Land Utilization Survey map of 1943 shows a 
largely pastoral interest, with arable only on higher 
ground away from the village. Owing to the 
proximity of the canal a number of farmers were 
also coal dealers in the early part of the century. The 
size of farms on the whole has remained small: in 
1939 only one farm contained more than 150 acres.7 

Cropredy was not solely dependent on agriculture 
and the usual village trades: a woman grocer occurs 
in 1664;8 of a number of Wyatt farriers John (d. 
1669) was evidently a veterinary surgeon as well. He 
left to his son John his anvil, all his tools, instru- 
ments, drugs, oils, powders, medicines, and all other 
materials of his trade, together with a whole study 
of books.? The following occupations on the Boothby 
estate are recorded in 1681: 5 husbandmen, 2 
yeomen, 2 labourers, 2 butchers, 1 molecatcher, 1 
carpenter, I weaver, and 1 collar-maker.!° Collar- 
making was carried on in the next century by 


93 Par. Rec. estimate of cost. 

9¢ B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 266*. 

95 See pp. 162-3. 

97 Davis, Oxon. Map. 

98 B.N.C. Mun., 2nd ser. 292. 

99 H.O. 107/1734. 

t Young, Oxon. Agric. 87; the figure of 800 a. given 
there cannot be trusted. 

2 B.N.C. Mun., Cellar ser. 210. 


96 Map at B.N.C. 


3 Par. Rec. tithe bks. 

4 B.N.C. Mun., Cellar ser. 210. 

5 Orr. Oxon. Agric. statistical plates. 

6 Land Utilization Survey, sh. 83. 

7 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1903 and later edns.). 
8 Royce, Cropredy, 18. 

9 Bodl. MS. North b 26, ff. 146-9. 

° Loveday MSS. 
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successive members of the Gardner family.!! In 1851 
besides 47 farm labourers and ro farm servants there 
were 4 saddlers, a miller, a nail-maker, whose trade 
then flourished at Bourton, 3 blacksmiths, 3 masons, 
2 lace-makers, 2 cordwainers, and the usual shop- 
keepers.!2 By 1961 agriculture had ceased to be the 
main employment: out of 118 workers there were 
29 in the aluminium factory at Banbury, 25 land- 
workers including g farmers, 21 builders, and 13 
men in the distributive trades, 6 in other industries, 
10 railway-, road-, and canal-workers, 4 black- 
coated workers, and 2 professional men.!3 
In 1086 there were five mills in Cropredy parish, 
two in the Bishop of Lincoln’s demesne and three 
in the hands of his tenants.!+ In 1968 there were still 
five mill cuts along the Cherwell within the bounds 
of the ancient parish, though that which supplied 
Cropredy Upper Mill had recently been filled in. 
They may represent the sites of the five Domesday 
mills. The two demesne mills may be assigned to 
Cropredy township, where the bishop had two mills 
in 1279 and 1441.15 Walter the miller held a yardland 
of the bishop in Cropredy c. 1225 ;!© William at the 
mill of Cropredy was hanged in 1315.17 Two mills 
formerly belonging to the episcopal demesne in 
Cropredy are mentioned in 1552, 1589, 1596, and 
1606,!8 and the Upper Mill at Cropredy was leased 
to Richard Gostelow of Prescote in 1621.19 The two 
mills of 1552-1606 are probably those mentioned in 
1664.20 Upper Mill, north of Cropredy Bridge, was 
sold by Sir William Boothby in 1673,2! but seems 
to have gone out of use fairly soon thereafter, for in 
1719 and 1774 only one mill is mentioned ;”2 in 1803 
the site passed to the Prescote estate.23 The lower 
mill in Cropredy, south of Cropredy Bridge, was 
held of the Boothby estate by the Shirley family; 
in 1696 the Shirleys’ tenancy passed (probably by 
marriage) to John Allen of Cropredy, miller (d. 
1743), whose son was William Shirley Allen.24 In 
1774 the mill was worked by Michael Pratt.25 
The lower mill was acquired by William Hadland 

of Clattercote, who made ‘great additions’ to it in or 
before 1824.76 Hadland left the old site, however, 
and built a new Cropredy mill, and also Bourton 
House nearby, in 1831. In 1851 a Pratt still worked 
the new mill,?7 which is said to have been built on the 
site to profit from the presence of the canal. The 
former lower mill had stood almost on the same site, 
in Mill Meadow.?8 About 1892 Cropredy mill was 
reduced by fire and in 1905 was sold to the Oxford 

11 Northants. R.O., Overstone deeds 2245-54. 

12 H.0O. 107/1734. 

13 Ex inf. the Revd. H. A. T. Bennett. 

4 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 402-3. 

1s Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705; Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

16 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. ar’. 

17 Northants. Sessions Rolls(Northants. R.S. xi), 68,72, 73- 

18 Royce, Cropredy, 9, 10; A. E. C[orbet], Family of 
Corbet (Lond. n.d.), 303; C.P. 25(2)/197/Mich. 31 Eliz. I; 
C.P. 25(2)/198/Trin. 38 Eliz. I. 

19 O.R.O., MMD Ijs. 

BORO 143/327, Tot. 51. 

21 Northants. R.O., Overstone deeds 2245. 
B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 191; O.R.O., incl. award. 
23 Northants. R.O., Overstone deeds 1979. 
MS. Wills Peculiars 32/3/11. 

25 O.R.O., incl. award. 

26 Par. Rec. tithe bk. 

27 H.O. 107/1734; a wharf is coupled with the mill in the 
Cropredy tithe award. 

28 O.R.O., Wardington incl. award, which mentions 


there ‘the water-mill bridge belonging to Sir Wm. 
Boothby’. 
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Canal Navigation Co., whose successors still owned 
the ruined mill in 1963.29 A windmill in Cropredy 
was mentioned in 1719,3° but not in a survey of 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT.#2 In 1776 Cropredy 
spent £167 on poor relief and in 1783-5 an average 
of £249, the rise being higher than in most of 
Banbury hundred.33 Ten years later Cropredy spent 
only £278,3+ but there was a steady and sharper rise 
in the next decade to over £500 in 1799-1800 and 
£868 in 1800-1, a particularly bad year. Expenditure 
per head and the rate (5s. 3d. in the pound) were 
about average for agricultural parishes in the 
hundred. Although in 1802 expenditure was only 
£396, unexpectedly low, the general rise continued. 
There was a bad year (1809-10) when {£710 was 
spent, and the years 1817-19 saw even higher totals. 
In 1821, when there had been some improvement, 
the cost to the village was about 23s. per head of the 
population. Although there was no great expenditure 
in 1826, which was generally a bad year, Cropredy did 
not escape the crisis of the early 1830s; expenditure 
then rose from £498 in 1829 to £548 in 1831 but the 
cost per head was slightly lower than it had been 10 
years earlier. Total expenditure was falling even 
before the implementation of the new Poor Law.35 

By far the largest part of the overseers’ income 
was spent in money payments to the poor, ‘weekly 
pay’ and ‘round pay’, both of which varied from year 
to year and according to the season: in one week in 
the spring of 1786 £2 10s. 6d. was spent on weekly 
pay for 24 people, while in the spring of 1801, a bad 
season in a bad year, an average of {11 a week was 
spent on the relief of about 50 persons out of a 
population of 470.3° In 1802-3 a total of 22 adults 
and 17 children were receiving regular relief and 35 
occasional relief.37 In the spring of 1811, when the 
population was more or less the same, about 30 were 
getting weekly pay,3° and although the population 
increased in the next decade the number receiving 
weekly relief did not rise.39 

The roundsman system was being used by 1785 
and in May 1786 28s. was spent in subsidising the 
wages of ro persons. Weekly totals fell to under tos. 
in the late summer of 1802, whereas in the previous 
January the figure was £3 18s.; the highest monthly 
total was {29 in January 1822. At first the parish 
contribution to wages seems to have been paid 
through the farmers but in 1822, when W. H. 

29 Ex inf. the late J. W. Hadland, Banbury; cf. deeds of 
Major E. L. Donner of Bourton House, at Barclays Bank, 
Banbury. Unlike Slat Mill, the next mill downstream, 
Cropredy Mill was not liable to floods. 

30 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 191. 

30 [Tbid. 23. 

32 The chief surviving parish records relating to vestry 
government are overseers’ books for 1785-1837: Bodl. 
MS. d.d. Par. Cropredy b 1-7. 

33 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9. 

34 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Cropredy b 2 (b 1 is too badly 
damaged by damp to provide total figures). 

35 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9; Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor 
Rate Rtns. H.C. 556, p. 135 (1822), v; Money exp. for 
Relief of Poor, H.C. 219 (1830-1), p. 157, xi; Money exp. 
for Maintenance of Poor, H.C. 444, p. 153 (1835), xlvii; 
Census, 1821, 1831. 

36 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Cropredy b 2, b 3; Census, 1801. 

37 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9; the figures perhaps in- 
cluded roundsmen. 

38 Census, 1811; MS. d.d. Par. Cropredy b 4. 

39 Census, 1821; MS. d.d. Par. Cropredy b 5, b 6. 
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Chamberlin was overseer, the overseers began to 
collect the farmers’ share and themselves pay the 
whole wage; in June 1822 seven farmers employed 
eight men in that way and in July ten. On average 
the parish was then paying rather over two-thirds 
of the wages. In 1828 the justices intervened to stop 
payments for labour and temporarily relief seems to 
have been given to some of the men wanting employ- 
ment by paying them for work on the roads. In 1833 
payments for ‘labourers’ continued to be made out 
of the poor rates, although in April of that year the 
justices had made another ruling against it.4° 

Although it has left no certainly identifiable trace 
in the overseers’ accounts the ‘Cropredy Plan’ of 
a labour rate#! probably came into operation in 
Cropredy during the 1820s:42 W. H. Chamberlin 
was said to have devised a scheme, commonly used 
on the Warwickshire—-Oxfordshire border, by which 
every occupier paid labourers’ wages in proportion 
to the rateable value of his land, and was free to pay 
it either to the labourer himself or to the overseer. 
In Cropredy the wages paid were 1s. 6d. a day for 
each man and 6d. for each boy. Chamberlin admitted 
that his plan required some modification to make it 
equitable where there was an excess of labour avail- 
able or where the rate-payers, for example trades- 
men, had not equal means of furnishing employment. 
The plan was still in operation in 1834.43 

The overseers regularly paid the rents of a number 
of the poor and for repairs to their houses, but there 
was no workhouse. At the beginning of the 19th 
century the doctor was getting {10 a year for attend- 
ance on the poor with an extra {50 in 1811 for 
treating cowpox. Over £27 was entered on the 
accounts that spring as expenses on smallpox 
(including 2 funerals and the cost of airing houses 
with frankincense). Regular subscriptions were paid 
to Southam Infirmary and Oxford Lunatic Asylum. 
The overseers paid for making the census and 
regularly discharged the constable’s account, a very 
varying sum (c. £14 in 1805-6 and £66 in 1815-16). 
After 1834 Cropredy was included in the Banbury 
Poor Law Union.‘4 

At inclosure in 1775 land (c. 2 a.) was set aside to 
provide material for the repair of Cropredy’s roads 
and footpaths. In 1836, the material having long been 
exhausted, the land was sold for £100, which was 
invested. In 1926 the accumulated income of c. £53 
was placed in the hands of trustees appointed by the 
Parish Council, and in 1958 the Parish Council 
obtained direct control.45 


CHURCH. The earliest evidence of the existence of 


40 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Cropredy b 1-7. 

41 Deddington vestry minutes (Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. 
Deddington b 22) in 1832 refer to ‘the system of the 
Cropredy Plan called a Labour Rate’. Deddington gave 
the scheme up after a brief trial: ibid.; H. M. Colvin, Hist. 
Deddington, 76. 

#2 There is a marked change in the form of the overseers’ 
accounts in 1822, when W. H. Chamberlin was overseer. 

43 Rep. R. Com. on Poor Laws [44], p. 12a, H.C. 1834, 
xxix. 

44 rst Annual Rep. Poor Law Com., H.C. 500, p. 237 
(1835), Xxxv. 45 Char. Com. files. 

46 Bynsham Cart. i. 36-37. 

47 Ibid. 35-36. 

48 Reg. Antiquiss. i. 199. 

#9 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. d 460; but a Benedict, priest 
of Cropredy, is mentioned in the late 12th century: Madox, 
Formulare Anglicanum, p. 251. 


Cropredy church is Geoffrey of Cropredy’s grant, 
some time before 1109, of two-thirds of his demesne 
tithes to Eynsham Abbey.*® Other Cropredy tithes 
were granted by Bishop Bloet to Eynsham Abbey 
in 1094.47 Before 1146 the church had been granted 
to the Prebend of Cropredy in the Chapter of 
Lincoln Cathedral,#* and a vicarage was probably 
ordained soon afterwards although the first reference 
to a vicar does not occur until 1291.49 In the Middle 
Ages the parish contained four dependent chapels, 
at Bourton, Claydon, Mollington, and Wardington,5° 
and there may also have been a chapel at Prescote.5! 
Bourton chapel fell out of use in the 16th century, 
and the others remained dependent on the mother- 
church until the 19th century. 

The prebendaries held the advowson of the 
vicarage until the surrender of the prebend to the 
Crown in 1543, the last of their presentations being 
made in that year.5* In 1547 the Bishop of Lincoln 
conveyed the advowson to Protector Somerset,53 but 
a presentation in 1550 was made by the nominee of 
the last prebendary.5+ The Crown, which acquired 
the advowson in 1551, then presented until both 
advowson and prebendal estate were granted to the 
Bishop of Oxford in 1589.55 The advowson has 
belonged to the see ever since.5® 

As a prebend Cropredy constituted a peculiar 
jurisdiction of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, 
and as such was outside the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
deacon of Oxford. In the Middle Ages visitations 
were held by the prebendaries, and vicars were 
instituted and inducted by them. Even after the 
prebendal estate and advowson were granted in 1589 
to the see of Oxford the bishop had only the patron- 
age of the living’? and the Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln inducted. The archdeacon had no authority 
in Cropredy, and the Peculiar Court, held in the 
Brazen Nose Inn by the official or commissary of the 
dean and chapter, dealt with matters which elsewhere 
fell within the scope of the archdeacon’s court.5® By 
about 1700 the court’s business had become in- 
creasingly formal, and after 1735 its activities seem 
to have been limited to grants of probate.5? 

The Bishop of Oxford’s rights of visitation were 
doubted in the 18th century. In 1738-9 the vicar 
received the visitation enquiries indirectly through 
the Vicar of Banbury, and although he replied direct 
to the bishop he did not answer according to the pro- 
forma for fear of giving offence to those who had 
‘the power over him’.® The next five visitations 
(1759-93) evoked no response from the vicars, but 
in and from 1808 visitation enquiries were answered 
without demur.®! Even in 1815, however, the arch- 
deacon, Phineas Pett, who had been vicar 1789-95 

50 See below (church sections). 

5I See p. 207. 

52 Oxon. Peculiars, p. ix. 

53 Line. Chapter Acts, 1536-47 (L.R.S. xiii), 151. 

54 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 157, f. 27. 

55 Linc. Episcopal Rec. 1571-8 (L.R.S. ii), 10; O.A.S. 
Rep. (1918), 81-86. 
oe BR or episcopal presentations see Oldfield, ‘Clerus Oxf. 

10Cc.. 

57 Le Neve, Fasti, ed. T. D. Hardy, ii. 141; P.R.O. 
Institution Bks. give the institutions from 1685. 

58 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 61; ibid. b 51; ibid. c 157, 
ff. 80-102, 152-91; ibid. c 155, passim and see Oxon. 
Peculiars, pp. vii-ix. 

59 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 61; ibid. ¢ 157. 


60 Secker’s Visit. 49-51. 
6t MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570. 
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diplomatically asked ‘to be considered not as in- 
truding upon the privileges of your peculiar’ when 
requiring information about schools.® 

In 1254 the estimated annual income of the pre- 
bend was £40,°3 and in 1291 its value was £66 135. 
4d., half that of the prebend of Thame.® In 1526 the 
prebendary was taxed on an income of £46, less 
outgoings ;°5 in 1525 the net value of the prebend was 
£46; and in 1560 £50.6 Some of the medieval 
prebendaries (e.g. John Sandale, John Catryk)*7 were 
men of great position; but there is no trace of any 
prebendal house in the village, although Henry 
Wilcocks was probably at or near Cropredy when he 
made his will and desired to be buried in the chancel 
of Cropredy church should he die near the prebend.*8 
In the years 1304-5 and 1305-6 the prebendaries 
paid a seventh of their income as a fine for non- 
residence.®? The prebendaries were responsible for 
the upkeep of the chancel. In 1810 the prebendal 
lessees agreed to bear the cost of maintaining the 
chancels of the four churches then in use (Cropredy, 
Claydon, Mollington, and Wardington), and the obli- 
gations of the holders of former prebendal lands were 
extinguished only in 1923 when the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners assumed sole liability for the repair 
of the chancels of the four churches.7° 

The vicarage was valued at {18 in 1291.7! In 1526 
the vicar was taxed on £40, less £20 138. 4d. paid to 
four curates.7? In 1535 the net value was £26 tos. 8d.73 
The gross value in 1650 was only {100,74 and the 
Protectorate approved an augmentation of {15 to the 
vicar in 1657.75 During the 18th century the value 
more than doubled, rising from an estimated {160 
gross (£120 net) in 1739 to £345 (£319 net) in 1787.7 
In 1814-15 the gross income of the benefice was 
£556, and in 1841-2 £654.77 The creation of new 
parishes in Cropredy in the mid rgth century at first 
reduced the vicar’s income to below £300 a year, 
though by 1876 it had risen again to £340 as a result 
of rent increases in Cropredy and Bourton. In 1877 
the Church Commissioners granted an augmentation 
of £15 in lieu of local claim and in 1928 a further £57 
on the basis of population.78 

Nothing is known of the medieval glebe except 
that in 1279 the vicar held 2 yardlands in Claydon, 
and that the prebendary and vicar held 2 plough- 
lands between them in 1342.79 When the parish was 
inclosed in the period 1761-98 the vicar was allotted 
c. 64 a. for his former glebe in the open fields: at 
Cropredy 5 a., at Claydon 32 a., at Wardington 25 a., 


62 Tbid. d 267. 

63 Lunt, Val. Norw. 279. 

64 Tax Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 38. 

65 Subsidy 1526, 271-2. 

66 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 163; Ecton, Thesaurus, 
256; Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 358. 

67 Le Neve, Fasti, 1300-1541, Lincoln, 57-59. 

68 P-C.C. 14 Ayloffe. 

69 Kathleen Edwards, Eng. Secular Cathedrals, 335, 


337: 

72 Church Com. MSS. file 20130; Cropredy Par. Rec. 
corresp. (1877). 

7 Tax Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 38. 

72 Subsidy 1526, 271-2. 

73 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 163. 

7 Linc. Dioc. R.O., Parl. Surv. 1/27; cf. ibid. Ter. 15/ 
E52: 

75 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1657-8, 29; this may be the same as 
that mentioned ibid. 1658-9, 295. 

76 Secker’s Visit. 49-51; Par. Rec., valuation by John 
Whately. 

77 Par. Rec., tithe bks. 
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and at Mollington 2 a., one of which was in Warwick- 
shire; at Bourton there was no vicarial glebe.8° For 
tithes the vicar was at inclosure allotted about 171 a. 
in all, together with an annuity of £59 16s. to be paid 
in 79 portions by estates in Wardington.®! John 
Gibbons, vicar 1785-9, thought that Wardington 
should have been made to produce £150 yearly, and 
that his forerunner, John Hopkins, had been ‘very 
negligent’, though ‘not willingly so’.82 Hopkins had 
only recently arrived when Wardington was in- 
closed, and he made a better bargain at the inclosure 
of Cropredy, getting a tithe allotment of 33 a., to 
which were added 5 a. in lieu of exonerated tithes of 
old inclosures; at Claydon, it was 45 a. for vicarial 
tithes; and at Bourton 6 a. for all tithes.83 Before the 
inclosure of Mollington the total glebe in Cropredy 
was valued at £185 a year. In his first year (1785-6) 
John Gibbons insisted on receiving those sources of 
revenue that his predecessor, Hopkins, had failed to 
collect (Easter offerings, churchyard fees, Cropredy 
moduses and unexonerated tithes), with a marked 
effect on the value of the living.85 The inclosure of 
Mollington, as anticipated,®° further improved the 
living and the vicar received 50 a. for tithes.87 In 
1844 the remaining vicarial tithes were commuted 
for a rent-charge of £123.88 Small pieces of glebe 
were sold off in 1849-50, 1883, and 1914, and Glebe 
farm was finally sold in 1922. 

Before commutation, the chief of many tithe- 
disputes related to Clattercote and Prescote. In 1538 
Clattercote had been granted, with its tithes, to 
William Petre,8° but in 1622 the vicar claimed tithes 
there; he was successfully resisted by the owner, 
who established that Clattercote was extraparochial.%° 
In Prescote, where a modus of {22 for the vicarial 
tithes was paid in 1694, reduced in 1714 to £14, and 
raised to {22 Ios. in 1772 and £36 in 1805, the vicar 
sued the tenants in 1811, and in 1824 was awarded 
judgement and arrears of £949.9! A modus of £3 14s. 
a year was paid for Williamscot, and the last William 
Taylor of Williamscot House (d. 1772) used to settle 
on the tithe account his payment for the Oxford 
newspaper which he shared with the vicar.9 

Of the twenty vicars between the late 13th century 
and 152393 whose names are known two, Roger de 
Theydon (? inst. 1333) and Thomas Barton (inst. 
1407), appear to have been graduates of Oxford 
University.°* The two most notable were Barton 
and Roger Lupton (inst. 1487), the founder of 
Sedbergh School (Yorks. W.R.).95 


78 Lond. Gaz. 8 June, 1877, p. 3565; Church Com. MSS. 
file 40902(1); Par. Rec., tithe bks. 

79 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705; Ing. Non. (Rec. Com.), 
139. 

80 O.R.O., incl. awards. 

81 Ibid. Wardington incl. award. 

82 Par. Rec., letter, Gibbons to Pett, 1 Jan. 1794. 

83 O.R.O., incl. awards. 

84 Par. Rec., survey by Whately. 

85 Par. Rec. 

86 Tbid. letter, 5 Apr. 1789. 

87 O.R.O., Mollington incl. award (photographic copy 
from original in Warws. R.O.). 

88 Bodl. tithe award. 

89 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xiii (2), pp. 490-1. 

90 C 3/334/11; Par. Rec. leases; Northants. R.O. Cart- 
wright MSS.; Church Com. MSS. file 26008(z). 

91 Par. Rec., especially tithe bks. 

92 Ibid. 

93 For list see Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. d 460. 

94 Emden, O.U. Reg. 

95 D.N.B. 
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In 1526 the vicar had the assistance of five sub- 
ordinate priests, one each for Wardington, Molling- 
ton, and Claydon, and two attached to Cropredy 
itself.°° One of them presumably served Bourton 
chapel, the other may have been possibly a chaplain 
serving St. Fremund’s chantry; a chaplain of St. 
Fremund is mentioned in 1489.97 

Ralph Rudde, instituted to Cropredy in 1550 and 
later to St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, conformed until his 
death in 1557.98 His successor Richard Baldwin was 
probably the same as the Richard Baldwin deprived 
of Henley rectory in 1554.9? One at least of his curates 
is known to have subscribed.! A Puritan survey of 
about 1590 alleged that the three curates of Thomas 
Holloway (1572-1619) were ‘non-preachers’, but 
found that Holloway himself preached his quarterly 
sermons at the parish church and chapels and some- 
times elsewhere.” In 1620 it was reported that a clerk 
read the service though not in orders.3 In 1641 
Cropredy’s inhabitants, with those of Claydon and 
Wardington, petitioned against their vicar, Edward 
Brouncker, accusing him of paying his curates inade- 
quately, and castigating him as an absentee pluralist 
and ‘a man of scandalous life’ who had turned away 
a preaching minister paid by the parishioners.* 
Brouncker’s successor Edward Bathurst (1642-56), 
was a distinguished royalist academic,5 but his succes- 
sor seems to have been a Puritan for the Protectorate 
approved an augmentation to his salary.® At the same 
time the parish was considered too large for effective 
care by one minister, and Wardington was given a 
separate incumbent.7 

In 1678 there were no curates for Claydon, 
Mollington, or Wardington, and the vicar was 
ordered to provide them at a cost of £50 yearly; at 
the time the profits of his vicarage in the three 
chapelries were estimated at £80 yearly.’ In 1739 a 
curate receiving £30 yearly and surplice fees served 
Mollington and Claydon and the vicar himself 
served Cropredy, where he resided, and Wardington, 
but found the burden too great.? That division of 
duties between the hamlets, though unequal in terms 
of population, was the usual one. There was one 
service, with a sermon, at each church on Sundays; 
long before, in 1678, the churchwardens of Claydon 
had presented the vicar for providing no more.!° The 
sacrament was administered four times a year. No 
improvement in the number of services was made 
until the mid rgth century,!! communicants became 
fewer, nonconformists more numerous. 

The increase in the value of the living during the 
18th century, made possible the construction of 
a new parsonage-house in 1786-7, financed by 

96 Subsidy 1526, 271-2; chaplains of Cropredy are 
mentioned in 1437: Reg. Chichele, ii. 555. 

97 Oxon. Wills (O.R.S. xxxix), 41. For the chantry see 
St Par, R O.A.S. R 8), 8 

ar. INe€c., reg.; AWD, . 

99 O.A.S. Rep. (1018), 84. eee hr 
Ibid. 81-82. 
A. Peel, Seconde Part of a Register, ii. 139. 
MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 52, f. 181. 
Hist. MSS. Com. House of Lords, iv. 97. 

5 'T. Warton, Life... of Ralph Bathurst, 33; Longden, 
Northants. Clergy, ii, sub Bathurst. He was a connexion of 
the Chambres. 


® See above. 

7 See p. 221. 

8 Oxon. Peculiars, 237; Bodl. MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. 
b 61, f. 159. 

9 Secker’s Visit. 49-51. 

10 Oxon. Peculiars, 237. 
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mortgage of the glebe, which was more valuable after 
inclosure.!? The old vicarage-house stood at the west 
end of the churchyard, and was assessed on three 
hearths in 1665.!3 Later additions were made but by 
1726 it was in disrepair, and in 1738 the vicar stated 
that he had spent £150 making it ‘much more com- 
modious for a family than it was’, and that he was 
still spending money annually on its improvement." 
In 1786, after a report from John Taylor, a Banbury 
builder, it was decided to build a new vicarage- 
house, south-west of the church; the house was built 
largely of Fenny Compton stone and Stonesfield 
slate, and was originally a rectangular structure of 
two stories, with cellars and garrets and a one-story 
projection on the north; the main front was origin- 
ally on the west. Within six years the roof needed 
to be rebuilt, and at the same time the attics were 
converted into a third story, with three-light sash 
windows similar to those in the lower floors. The 
work was carried out by the Oxford builder, Pears.'s 
Subsequent alterations included the removal of the 
main entrance to the south front.1® A new vicarage 
was built to the west of the church in 1962, and its 
predecessor was demolished in 1965; numerous flats 
and houses were built in the grounds. 

The improved value of the living was perhaps 
responsible for a change in the quality of the in- 
cumbents. Though some in the past had been well- 
connected, like Edward Brouncker, who was the 
brother of a peer,'7 and Francis Stanier (d. 1725), 
who married a Taylor of Williamscot, Cropredy’s 
incumbents had usually belonged to a humbler 
class, and had resided in the 17th century in an un- 
pretentious house. The four daughters of Thomas 
Holloway (d. 1619) had married into local families." 
John Rosse (inst. 1726) had in 1731 married 
the widow of a Bourton yeoman, and their daughter 
had married into the Eagles family. After 1789, 
however, the living was held by four well-connec- 
ted absentees. Three came from Christ Church, 
Oxford: Phineas Pett (inst. 1789) and William 
Wood (inst. 1804) were both ‘theologi’ and censors 
of that college when presented to Cropredy.'9 

The parish was therefore left to curates. There 
was one curate for Cropredy and Wardington and a 
second for Mollington and Claydon. The Cropredy 
curate lived in the new parsonage-house, and when 
Samuel Goodenough was vicar (1797-1804) the 
curate was his son. In the early 19th century the 
stipends of the curates were considerably improved.?° 

John Ballard (vicar 1811-51), though he also held 
Wood Eaton, was resident and zealous. His man- 
ner, however, appears to have been overbearing, 

1r e.g, MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 179 for 1857. 

12 See above. 

13 Hearth Tax Oxon. 156. 

14 Secker’s Visit. 49-51. 

1s Papers, plans of 1786 and 1792, and corresp. in parish 
chest; ‘Account of money espended upon the Vicarage’ in 
Cropredy tithe bk. 1786. Vicars Gibbons and Barnard both 
said they spent more on the house from their own pockets. 

16 See an early-19th-century drawing in Bodl. MS. Top. 
Oxon. a 38, f. 55. 

17 Hist. MSS. Com. House of Lords, iv. 97; cf. Cal. S.P. 
Dom. 1628-9, 38. 

18 P.C.C. 177 Parker. 

19 Ch. Ch. Arch. x c 255-72; 285-303 (battel bks.). 


Wood later wrote Death-Bed Scenes and Pastoral Con- 
versations. 


20 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 327, ff. 156, 290; ibid. d 570, f. 100; 
ibid. d 549, f. 212; ibid. d 572, f. 10. 
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particularly towards nonconformists.2! Besides 
activities as an agriculturalist and as a Conservative, 
a Savings Bank Trustee, and a Poor Law Guardian, 
he ran a clothing club, asserted his right to tithes, 
and reseated his church.?? At first he himself served 
Claydon as well as Cropredy and Wardington, with 
a curate serving Mollington.23 Later he and his 
curate divided duty at the four churches equally.24 
In spite of their efforts attendance at church re- 
mained low: the curate refused to make a return in 
1851 and the diocesan registrar estimated the attend- 
ance at the parish church as 200 in the morning and 
300 in the evening of the day of the census.?5 
William Noel (1851-60) held two services on 
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where there were eight voluntary teachers. In- 
struction was also given by the vicar to the pupil 
teachers of the National school.?8 

The parish church of ST. MARY THE 
VIRGIN,” a large and imposing building in the 
local ironstone,3° consists of a nave of four lofty 
arches, a chancel with vestry at its north-east corner, 
north and south aisles which contain chapels at their 
eastern ends, a battlemented west tower, and a south 
porch. The south aisle is the Prescote and William- 
scot aisle; the north aisle was called the Bourton aisle 
during the period of its use by the inhabitants of 
Bourton. The vestry contains a priest’s chamber in 
its upper story. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. Mary THE VIRGIN, CROPREDY 


Sunday and daily prayers at Cropredy, a full service 
with a sermon at Bourton on Sunday evenings, and 
preached additional sermons in Lent. He held 
monthly communion services at which communi- 
cants averaged 32. He catechized at the National 
school on Sundays and weekdays and held an evening 
school during the winter months.”° J. R. P. Hoste 
(1860-70), who had charge only of Cropredy and 
Bourton, vigorously fought dissent in Bourton and 
was energetic in promoting Bourton as a separate 
parish.27 William Wood (1870-98), in charge of 
Cropredy only, and something of an antiquary, 
restored the church. In his time there was com- 
munion twice monthly and at festivals, and com- 
municants numbered about 75. In addition to the 
usual services he held a children’s service and 
catechism once a month; he catechized in school on 
week-days and on Sundays at the Sunday school, 


21 Mary Smith, Schoolmistress and Nonconformist, 8, 47— 
48. 

22 B.N.C. Mun. Cellar ser. 210. 

23 MS, Oxf. Dioc. c 705, f. 83; ibid. d 574, f. 93; ibid. 
b 29, f. 115; ibid. b 32, f. 102. 

24 Ibid. b 9, ff. 92, 94; ibid. b 35, f. 91. 

25 H.O. 129/163. 

26 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 179. 

27 See pp. 181-2. 

28 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 344. 


The oldest parts of the present building are the 
east portion of the south wall of the south aisle which 
contains a three-light window of c. 1300. From the 
early 14th century onwards the chancel, south aisle, 
nave, and, in the 15th century, the north aisle were 
successively rebuilt, and the chancel arch was en- 
larged to match the nave arcade; the two aisles were 
in the 15th century extended to form chapels, which 
over-lap the chancel. Mouldings on the nave arcade 
and on the tower and chancel arches are continuous 
to the ground without capitals. The porch dates from 
the 14th century and replaced an earlier porch; the 
tower was added in the late 14th century. 

In the Middle Ages there was a chapel or chantry 
of St. Fremund, perhaps in the parish church,3! to 
which money was bequeathed in the 15th and 16th 
centuries.3? In 1549 the chapel, described as the late 
chantry chapel of St. Fruenna (sic) was sold by the 


29 So called in 1437: Reg. Chichele, ii. 555. 

30 Descriptions in Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 127-8; 
Parker, Eccles. Top. no. 135; Banbury Guardian, 11, 18, 
25 Jan. 1877; Royce, Cropredy, 35 sqq.; Trans. Bristol & 
Glouc. Arch. Soc. lii. 46-48; appeal leaflet issued in 1955. 
For illustrations see B.M. Add. MS. 36372 and Banbury 
Public Libr. extra illustrated copy of Beesley, Hist. 
Banbury, iv. 90-92; also above, plate facing p. 174. 

31 For the legend of St. Fremund see p. 158. 

32 See p. 158. 
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Crown to George Owen and William Martin, 
together with its ground, lead, glass, iron, and 
stones.33 Probably the chantry was pulled down and 
the materials re-used. All memory of it had been lost 
by the end of the r9th century.3+ The identification 
of the south or Prescote aisle of Cropredy church 
with St. Fremund’s chapel was made by W. Wood 
in 1893,35 presumably on the grounds of its as- 
sociation with Prescote. 

In 1825-6 Cropredy church was repewed: the 
middle of the church was left as open sittings for 
the poor and surrounded by ‘sleeping-boxes’ and 
partitions were put up between the nave and the 
chancel and between the north chapel and the 
chancel. New inner and outer doors were installed 
in the porch, and the musicians’ gallery3© was en- 
larged; the font was recased. The work was done 
mainly by a local contractor, Charles Cook. Some 
old materials were used in the work, the fine 14th- 
century rood-screen being cut into pieces and used 
for railings. The blocked doorway which gave 
access to the rood-loft can be seen above the 
pulpit.37 A west porch, of which the upper part 
was timber-framed, was removed in the period 
1825-50.38 

Though Bishop Wilberforce thought the church 
‘very handsome’ in 1855, by 1875 the vicar said that 
it was only in a ‘tolerable’ state of repair and much 
required reseating.3? In 1877 an extensive restora- 
tion was carried out under the direction of E. W. 
Christian. The lead of the roofs was relaid; the 
internal walls were restuccoed; the dilapidated 
south-east turret over the tower staircase was re- 
built; the gallery at the west end was removed and 
the tower arch opened; the level of the chancel floor, 
then mostly of lias, was raised and encaustic tiles 
laid down; the church was completely reseated and 
a mixed array of benches and chairs removed, extra 
seats having been installed in 1855 for the children 
of the new National school. A blocked double piscina 
in the south wall of the sanctuary was opened, as 
was an aumbry opposite.‘° 

The church was again reseated in 1914, when 
the oak pews were designed by the architect Guy 
Dawber; the chancel was repaired in 1922; a hot- 
water heating system was installed in 1925 in place 
of slow-combustion stoves. The chancel and south 
aisle roofs were releaded in 1934.4! 

The church possesses an ancient oak chest, 
probably of the 13th century, with three iron clasps 
and locks; the carved wooden pulpit is late-medieval 
in character, but is said to have had the date 1619 
carved on it.42 The pre-Reformation brass lectern 
is in the form of an eagle, and is the only one of its 
kind in the county outside Oxford.*3 According to 


33 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 191. 

34 See W. Wood, ‘A Forgotten Saint’, The Antiquary, 
xxvii (1893), 202. 

35 Ibid. 252. 

36 “New strings for the baseviol’ were bought in 1806 and 
‘strings’ at other times: Par. Rec. chwdns’ accts. 

37 Par. Rec.; corresp. in B.N.C. Mun., 2nd ser. 458. 

38 Parker, Eccles. Top. no. 135; above, plate facing 


p. 174. 

39 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 178, p. 165; ibid. c 341. 

40 Account of reopening in Banbury Guardian, 24. May 
1877; Church Com. MSS. file 20130 (including report by 


ie W. Christian, 1873); B.N.C. Mun. Cellar ser. 209; Par. 
ec. 


41 Church Com. MSS. file 20130. 
42 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 128. 


village tradition the eagle was hidden in the Cherwell 
to preserve it from the parliamentary troops on the 
eve of the battle of 1644, remaining there some 50 
years; it had certainly emerged by 1695.4 In 1841 
the eagle was ‘sadly mutilated and the feet used as 
ornaments to a wooden desk’.45 One of the three 
lions which form the: eagle’s feet is of bronze and 
replaces a lost brass one. Some weapons and armour 
from the battlefield of 1644 hang in the north aisle. 
A brass chandelier for the chancel and a litany 
desk were among gifts given at the restoration of 
1877. 

The medieval octagonal font was returned to the 
church in the mid r1gth century after a long sojourn 
in the vicarage garden. There is also an octagonal 
font presented by Mrs. Tonge in 1853.4° 

Mural paintings discovered during the restoration 
of 1877 ‘perished from exposure to the weather and 
the workmen’,47 except for the remains of a Doom 
over the chancel arch and one figure on the north 
wall of the north aisle. The north aisle had repre- 
sentations on one side of the north door of the Seven 
Deadly Sins and on the other of the Seven Works 
of Mercy, each in a medallion with a text, and there 
were portions of leaf and interlacing patterns in the 
chancel. 

The medieval rood-screen was reconstituted in 
1877, furnished with new panels and a moulded 
crest, and re-erected on the south side of the chancel. 
A medieval screen is still in place at the east end of 
the south aisle; it contains many times over the 
initials A.D., probably for Anne Danvers (d. 1539), 
wife of John.#8 

The church has in the north aisle one fragment of 
15th-century glass showing the head of a crowned 
female saint. The east window by Lavers, Barrand, 
and Westlake was given by the vicar and wardens in 
1877. There are further memorial windows painted 
by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne.*9 

In the south aisle and chapel are monuments to 
members of the families of Danvers and Gostelow 
of Prescote, and Calcott, Taylor, and Loveday of 
Williamscot. An inscription no longer existing but 
recorded in the early 18th century*° was to Elizabeth, 
wife of Richard Danvers (1482). Sir John Danvers 
(d. 1721) is commemorated by a brass plate in the 
floor of the south chapel and by a large marble monu- 
ment, which formerly blocked a window in the south 
aisle but was moved to the north wall of the church. 
On the south chapel wall is a freestone monument to 
Walter Calcott (d. 1582) and his wife Alice, the 
inscription being largely defaced.5! In the south wall 
of the south aisle are two sepulchral arches, in one of 
which are the remains of a stone figure of a knight in 
chain armour. In the nave is a brass to Priscilla Plant 


43 Par. Collin. i. 104; for other examples see Arch. Ful. 
Ixxxvii. 131-2. 

44 Par. Rec., chwdns’ accts.: regular payments for 
‘scouring the eagle’. 

45 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 128. 

46 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1786/1, faculty; Banbury Guardian, 
26 Sept. 1895; a drawing of the 1853 font: MS. Top. 
Eccles. b 14. 

47 The Times, 22 Oct. 1936. 

48 See W. Wood, ‘A Forgotten Saint’, The Antiquary, 
Xxvili (1893), 203. 

49 Banbury Guardian, 24 May 1877. 

50 Par. Colln. i. 104. 

5! For this inscription and others see ibid. and Bodl. MS. 
Top. Oxon. c 167, ff. 141-94, where there is a complete 
M.I. list; Royce, Cropredy, 48-50. 
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of Great Bourton (d. 1637).52 In the chancel are 
memorials to a vicar, Francis Stanier (d. 1725), and 
his wife Mary; and to William Taylor of Williamscot 
(d. 1733) and his wife Abigail. 

The peal of six bells with a sanctus was cast in 
1686 and 1689-90, by the Bagleys of Chacombe 
(Northants.).53 The tenor was evidently recast, for 
its inscription says that it was given by Calcott 
Chambre; the two brothers of that name were lords 
of Williamscot in the late 16th and early 17th 
century. In 1706 three bells and the sanctus bell 
were broken, and were ordered to be new cast with 
their own metal.5+ The bells were rehung and their 
fittings renewed by Messrs. Warner in 1913. 

The church already had a clock in 1512 which was 
perhaps the clock repaired in 1694-5 and sold for 5s. 
in 1719-20; a new clock had been made for £6 in 
1713-14 by an unnamed Daventry clockmaker.55 
The clock surviving in 1966 was made by John 
Moore & Sons, Clerkenwell, in 1831; it was bought 
partly by subscription from Cropredy and Bourton 
and partly by subventions (1831-6) from the rent of 
the bell charity.5¢ 

The bell charity57 dates from at least 1512, when 
Roger Lupton, Vicar of Cropredy, gave £6 135. 4d. 
to find a person to keep Cropredy parish clock going 
hourly, and to ring bells at specified times. In 1614 
the charity was stated to be also for the repair of the 
church. Two separate quarter yardlands in Ward- 
ington bought with the endowment in 1513 and 1517 
were confiscated under the Chantries Act and sold 
to William Harrison, but were restored to the 
trustees in 1557.58 At the inclosure of Wardington 
in 1762 the trustees were awarded 14 ., subsequently 
known as Bell Land, which in 1823 brought in an 
income of £32. The money was divided equally 
between the churchwardens of Cropredy and 
Bourton and the excess of the income over the sum 
paid to the parish clerk for ringing and winding the 
clock (£4 tos.) saved Cropredy from raising its full 
church rate for many years.59 In 1966 the curfew 
was rung twice weekly at 6 p.m., and it was stated 
that a bell had been rung until recent times at 6 a.m. 

The church plate, besides a silver chalice of 1570 
and a pewter paten, alms-dish, and flagon (the two 
last given by Mr. Holloway in 1666),°" includes what 
may be a small oval tin pyx, claimed to be the only 
medieval pyx still in existence in England, but is 
more probably a seal-skippet.® 

A churchyard cross was demolished in the Civil 
War.* There is a sundial on the south wall of the 
church. Probably the most imposing tomb in the 
churchyard is that of John Chamberlin (1817), and 
the oldest are two of 1631. In 1923 Mrs. George Barr, 
wife of Cropredy’s vicar, gave £100 of which the 


52 M. Stephenson, List of monumental brasses in the 
British Isles, 403; Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. d 195. 

53 Ch. Bells Oxon. i. 106-7; Royce, Cropredy, 43. 

54 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 157, f. 112. 

55 Oxon. Clockmakers, 36, 42-43; Royce, Cropredy, 43. 

56 Banbury Guardian, 7 Dec. 1876. 

57 Loveday MSS., Bell Trust pps. 

58 Royce, Cropredy, 43-45; Req. 2/23/41. 

59 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 187; cf. MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570, 
f. 100. 

60 Ex inf. the vicar. 

61 Par. Rec.; Royce, Cropredy, 45. 

62 Evans, Ch. Plate, 48. 

63 Ex inf. C. C. Oman, Esq. 

64 Par. Colln. i. 104; Royce, Cropredy, 46; remnants 
were there in 1879. 
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income was to be used for mowing the churchyard; 
to this her husband added £50 in 1926. In 1966 the 
income was £6 r1os.°5 The churchyard may once have 
extended further east, in which direction many 
human bones were dug up in the 19th century.® A 
burial ground adjoining the Mollington lane was 
consecrated in 1950.97 A mission hall, designed by 
W. E. Mills, was built near the church in 1887-9.° 

The parish registers begin in 1538; there are no 
baptism entries between 1754 and 1801 and no 
burial entries between 1754 and 1813.% 


CROPREDY 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1739, out of 267 families 
in Cropredy parish only eleven (3 per cent.) were 
dissenters, possibly all in Wardington except for a 
family of Quakers in Claydon.7° 

In Cropredy township the growth of Methodism 
was much slower than in Bourton, where Anglican 
difficulties were far greater: in 1808 there was only 
one poor dissenting family, and no meeting-place for 
dissenters; in 1811 Cropredy and Bourton together 
were said to contain 15 dissenting families, described 
by the vicar as Methodist, most of which may be 
assigned to Bourton.7! The movement made head- 
way there in the next few years, for in 1819 George 
Nobbs’s dwelling-house was licensed as a meeting- 
place, and in 1822 a Wesleyan Methodist chapel in 
Cropredy, standing on land owned by the Hadland 
family of Clattercote, was registered.7? In 1851 it 
contained 160 seats, with a morning Sunday school 
of 45 on the day of the census, an afternoon service 
attended by 73 adults and 56 children, and an 
evening service attended by go adults and 10 
children.73 The incumbent reported in 1866 that 
one-fifth of the village called themselves dissenters, 
and in 1878 that they numbered ‘about 70’, but that 
some of them occasionally went to church, and that 
many families were of divided allegiance.74 

A new chapel with Sunday school was opened in 
1881. The village never had a resident minister.75 
In 1964 arrangements for serving the chapel were in 
the hands of the Methodist minister of Banbury. 


EDUCATION. The foundation of a free grammar 
school in 1575 at Williamscot7® suggests that the 
Cropredy area already had some elementary teach- 
ing, and judging from the extent of literacy in the 
late 17th and early 18th century elementary school- 
ing was still widely available: of 216 grooms and 
bondsmen whose names appear on the Peculiar 
marriage bonds during the period 165 signed their 
names and 51 made their mark.77 From 1575 until 


65 Char. Com. files. 

66 Banbury Guardian, 11 Jan, 1877. 

67 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1786/1. 

68 Oxf. Diocesan Calendar (1888), 187; ibid. (1890), 175. 

69 Par. Rec. 

70 Secker’s Visit. 49-51, and see below, p. 193. 

7 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570; ibid. d 572. 

72 Tbid. c 644, ff. 211, 251. 

73 H.O. 129/163. 

74 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 332; ibid. c 344. 

75 The names cited in Billing, Dir. Oxon. (1854) are 
those of members of the Banbury Circuit; cf. Kelly’s Dir. 
Oxon. (1891 and later edns.). 

76 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 478. 

77 Bodl. cat. of Peculiar marriage bonds. 
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its closure in 1857 six places in the free school were 
reserved for Cropredy children. 

In 1616 Margaret Crowley was presented in the 
Cropredy Peculiar court for teaching school without 
licence, but the exact place is not specified. At about 
the same time the parish clerk taught school in 
Cropredy; in 1686 William Cleaver was presented 
by the parish clerk (whose dues he had refused to 
pay) for teaching school without licence.78 No 
comparable record of a school has been found for the 
18th century, and in 1808 Cropredy lacked even a 
Sunday school.79 In 1814 the vicar established a 
Sunday school® at Williamscot.8! In 1819 there 
was an additional Sunday school at Cropredy at- 
tended by 25 girls;8? in 1833 16 children attended an 
Anglican Sunday school, but 44 attended a Wesleyan 
one where instruction was free.%3 

In the 1820s there was at least one dame school in 
Cropredy.*+ By 1833 a day school, started in 1820, 
was attended by 31 children of both sexes. Seventeen 
were paid for by the vicar and the rest by their 
parents. There was also a day and boarding school, 
started in 1824, which educated 18 girls at their 
parents’ expense,’5 and another day and Sunday 
school in addition to the Anglican and Wesleyan 
schools already recorded was attended by 75 boys 
and 1m girls on weekdays and 60 boys and Io girls 
on Sundays.*¢ Nevertheless, in 1854 the vicar stressed 
the want of good schools as an ‘impediment to his 
ministry’,’7 and in that year a National school was 
established for Cropredy and Bourton.** The site 
was on land given out of the Vicar of Cropredy’s 
glebe.89 The cost with the adjacent school-house was 
£720, of which the government gave £270. The 
school, with room for 150 boys and girls, opened in 
1855, and by midsummer had over 130 pupils. In 
1856 the income from all sources (£30 from Bourton 
charities, £29 from Cropredy subscriptions, and {24 
tos. from school pence) was enough to provide a 
good master and mistress.9° After considerable 
opposition from the people of Bourton?! the school 
got under way. 

In 1857 the Calcott endowment to Williamscot 
Grammar school was diverted to elementary 
education. 

Cropredy and Bourton school (known after 1867 
as Cropredy school) at first suffered from over- 
crowding and from the fact that there was only one 
room. In 1865 spelling and reading were weak, 
though writing was very good and arithmetic good; 
the presence of the infant class made teaching diffi- 
cult.93 In addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic 
the school taught religious knowledge, history, 
geography, and grammar. There were several dis- 


78 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 61, f. 87”; Oxon Peculiars, 
244, 255. ; 

79 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570. 80 Tbid. d 574. 

81 Ibid. c 433. 

82 Educ. of Poor Digest, H.C. 224, p. 722 (1819), ix(2). 

83 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 744 (1835), xlii. 

84 Mary Smith, Schoolmistress and Nonconformist, 15-17. 

85 Ibid. 28-31. 

86 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 744 (1835), xlii. 

87 Wilb. Visit. 45. 

88 Cake & Cockhorse, ii (1), 6; MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1786/1. 

89 The school lay just within Bourton parish but was 
known as Cropredy school. 

9° Cropredy and Bourton Par. Rec.; MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 
1786/r. 

91 See p. 184. 

92 Schools Enquiry Com. [3966-XII], p. 232, H.C. (1867— 
8), xxviii (10). 
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senters’ children in the school.% A new infants’ room 
was built in 1867,95 and in 1868 the school staff con- 
sisted of a certificated master, a sewing-mistress, 
and three part-time teachers.% In 1924 Cropredy 
school was attended by children of all ages from that 
village and by older children from Bourton and 
Mollington.97 A reorganization in 1947 made Cro- 
predy a junior and infant school and transferred all 
the senior children to a school in Banbury. In 1970 
there were 122 children on the roll of Cropredy 
school.9 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. Walter Calcott by 
will dated 1575 charged his manor at Williamscot 
with the payment of 5s. to the poor of Cropredy to be 
distributed after the preaching of an annual sermon. 
In 1824 Mrs. Loveday was paying Ios. for a sermon 
each Whit Tuesday, and distributing the money 
thereafter.99 The money was being received and 
distributed in 1931.! The charity was still in exist- 
ence in 1969; the 5s. for the poor was by that time 
used to augment Tomson’s Charity.? 

Edward Bathurst, Vicar of Cropredy, 1642-56, 
left money to apprentice annually one poor boy or 
girl from Cropredy and three other places, but the 
charity was apparently lost by 1824.3 

By will dated 1657 Joyce Hall gave half the annual 
rent of a small property (c. 2 a.) in Burton Dasset 
(Warws.) to the poor of Cropredy. In 1825 the 
property was let for £12 a year. Cropredy’s share 
was distributed after Christmas to all the poor in 
sums of ts. 6d. or 1s.4 In 1916 the property was sold 
for £390 and in the 1950s the dividend of £7 13s. 6d. 
was paid annually into the Cropredy Clothing Club 
and about 30 people received 5s. each.5 In 1969 16 
people received 11s. each.® 

The trustees of the poor of Cropredy were allotted 
44a. of land at inclosure in 1774, the rent from which 
in 1786 amounted to £5 1s. 9d.7 In the 1950s the rent 
of £7 10s. was distributed to about 16 persons, each 
receiving gs. In 1960 the rent was £10;8 in 1969 it 
was £32 10s. The income was distributed among 25 
people.? 

In 1819 £40, described as the Town Stock, of 
unknown origin, but supposed to have been surplus 
money at the time of inclosure in 1774, was held by 
William Eagles. William’s father had paid 4os. a year 
interest on this sum, distributed every fourth year 
to the poor of Cropredy. William Eagles had in- 
creased the distributions to every other year, each 
person receiving about rs.!° No further evidence of 
the distribution of this charity has been found. 

By will proved 1866 Elizabeth Walker gave £1,000 

93 Ibid. 

94 Ibid. 

95 Cake & Cockhorse, ii (1), 6. 

96 Schools Enquiry Com. (1867-8), p. 231. 
97 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1924). 

98 Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

99 rath Rep. Com. Char. 185-6. 

t Char. Com. files. 

‘ ; Ex inf. the Revd. D. Staff; for Tomson’s Charity, see 
elow. 

3 Par. Rec., tithe bks.; r2th Rep. Com. Char. 184-7. 

4 rath Rep. Com. Char. 186. 

5 Char. Com. files. 

6 Ex inf. the Revd. D. Staff. 

7 Char. Don. 972-3. 

8 Char. Com. files. 

9 Ex inf. Roland Cherry, Esq. 

10 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 186-7. 
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WILLIAMscot House 


GREAT BoURTON: THE CHURCHYARD GATE 
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in trust, half the interest to be spent on fuel for the 
poor and half in goods or money for poor widows 
and widowers at Christmas. In 1969 the income of 
£21 was distributed to 24 people at the rate of 17s. 6d. 
ener! + 

By will proved 1871 Rebecca Tomson gave money 
in trust to buy £1,000 of 3 per cent. stock, the 
income to be given half-yearly to 12 aged poor of the 
parish. The annual income in the period 1953-5 was 
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£25, and each recipient was given tickets for coal 
and groceries worth 1 gn.!2 In 1969 the income was 
£25 4s. which was distributed in cash to 12 people.%3 

Mary Toms by will proved 1897 gave £500, the 
income from which was to be used to provide coal 
for the most necessitous inhabitants.'4 In the period 
1953-5 the income was {10 8s. a year out of which 
20 coal tickets of 10s. each were distributed.15 In 
1969 20 people each received tos.!6 


CROPREDY 


GREAT AND LITTLE BOURTON 


Bourton chapelry (1,681 a.) lay in the south-west of 
Cropredy parish between the River Cherwell on 
the east and the Hanwell Brook, which for a short 
distance is the county boundary, on the west; the 
boundaries with Cropredy on the north and Hard- 
wick on the south were partly artificial.!7 The 
boundary of Bourton in 1552 ran from a spring 
called Arbwell (probably the spring on the modern 
parish boundary with Cropredy, north of Great 
Bourton village) to the bridge called Sowbridge (i.e. 
where the lane from Great Bourton to Cropredy 
crosses the Sow Brook on the modern parish 
boundary), then by a hedge called tenseclose to the 
Cherwell, along the Cherwell to Hardwell (Hard- 
wick) hedge, along the hedge to Hardwick gate (at 
the top of Hardwick Hill on the Southam road), 
then to Hanwell gate (at the south-west corner of 
Bourton, on Hanwell Brook), then along Hanwell 
Brook to Hills hedge, eastward along the hedge to 
‘Coventry way’ (i.e. the Southam road) and so back 
to Arbwell.!8 The bounds correspond closely with 
Bourton’s boundaries in the late 19th century, when 
the Bourtons came to be regarded as a civil parish; 
the ancient chapelry became an ecclesiastical parish 
in 1872.!9 In 1932 the parish was reduced to 1,578 
acres when a projecting portion to the south, con- 
taining Little Bourton House and Hardwickhill 
House, was taken into Banbury borough. At the 
same time Bourton was designated the official name 
of the parish.?° 

A well-marked ridge runs through Bourton from 
north to south. Various parts of the ridge were 
known by different names: Catbrainhill and Blake- 
morehill towards the north, and Stonehill, Hawkhill, 
and Lousehill further south.2’ Other similar names 
were Cockmorehill, Beanhill, and Fullowhill.22 The 
high ground lies on the Middle Lias, and the land in 
the valleys lies on Lower Lias. 

Along the ridge runs the Banbury-Southam 
road;?3 the two settlements of Great and Little 
Bourton stand on the ridge to the east of the road. 
A road running east and west through Great Bourton 


11 Ex inf. T. M. Amos, Esq. 

12 Char. Com. files. 

13 Ex inf. the Revd. D. Staff. 

14 Char. Com. files; ibid. Unrep vol. 98, p. 166; M.I. in 
church. 

1s Char. Com. files. 

16 Ex inf. the Revd. D. Staff. 

17 O.S. Map 6” Oxon. II, III, IV, V (1st edn.). 

18 L.R. 2/189, ff. 160-2. 

19 See below. 

20 Oxon. Review Order (1932). 

21 Loveday MSS.: deed of 1697. 

22 Tbid. (1668); O.R.O., Misc. Gr. I h/9 (1716); deeds 
(1734) of H. L. Cannon, Williamscot. 

23 See p. 158. 

24 O.R.O., Misc. Hac. IV/2. 


(not necessarily the present lane to Cropredy) was 
called Stoney or Stanwell lane in 1700;74 lanes at the 
north-east and north-west corners of Great Bourton 
village were called Crockle lane and Og lane in the 
19th century.”5 The lane connecting Great and Little 
Bourton was called Foxton or Foxden Way from 
1697 onwards,” and connects with Mill lane, which 
runs eastwards past Littlegood and Pewet Farms 
to the site of Slat Mill; the mill once lay beyond 
Pewet Farm between the canal and the river.?7 A side 
road, running westwards from the Southam road 
towards Hanwell, was called Hanwell Way in 1703.28 
The chapelry was crossed from north to south by 
the Oxford canal and Banbury—Birmingham rail- 
way.?9 

For the poll tax of 1377 121 Bourton inhabitants 
were assessed, 81 from Great Bourton.3° The 
chapelry probably remained the third most populous 
of the ancient divisions of Cropredy, although no 
reliable figures are available before the 19th century.3! 
In 1801 the population was 433;32 according to 
estimates by the Vicar of Cropredy in 1808 there 
were 61 families in Great Bourton and 31 in Little 
Bourton.33 The population rose, especially in the 
period 1821-31 when the percentage increase was 
28, to a peak of 593 in 1841. Thereafter there was a 
slow decline (although the effects of the agricultural 
depression were less notable here than elsewhere in 
the district) to 406 in 1911. In 1961 the population 
was 392.34 

Great Bourton stands at the north end of the 
chapelry on high ground between the 400 and 500 ft. 
contours; to the east of the village the land falls 
sharply into the Cherwell valley. The water supply 
came from wells and springs, and there is no stream 
nearby.35 The place-name—‘tun by a burh’—first 
occurs between 1209 and 1212, and Great Bourton 
in 1265.36 The predominant building materials in 
the village were once ironstone and thatch; many of 
the older buildings have been repaired or added to 
in brick and blue slate, and few thatched roofs 
remain. The church occupies a central position in 


25 Bourton Par. Rec. 

26 Loveday MSS. 

27, See p. 180. 

28 Loveday MSS. 

29 See pp. 158, 160. 

30 E 179/161/44. 

3! The Protestation Returns of 1642 include no separate 
return for Bourton: Protestation Ret. 26-27; for the hearth 
tax of 1665 as many as 38 Bourton people were assessed: 
Hearth Tax Oxon. 149. 

32 Census 1801. 

33 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570. 

34 Census, 1811-1961. 

35 For the village see O.S. Map 25” Oxon. III. 13 (1st 


edn.). 
36 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 414-15. 
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the village, and its tall r9th-century belfry and 
vaulted gateway dominate the village street. Most 
of the old houses lie along the south side of Cropredy 
Lane and on the cul-de-sac running northwards 
from that lane at the western entrance to the village. 
The Manor House, an old house but not known to 
have been a manor-house, stands to the west of the 
cul-de-sac, and is a two storied, L-shaped building 
in ashlar with the date ‘H.T.M. 1685’ (probably for 
Thomas and Mary Hall or Hitchman)37 over the 
door. The house is a late and well-built example of 
the regional two-unit plan, extended, probably in 
the early 18th century, by the addition of a wing with 
kitchen quarters. The house stands on a moulded 
plinth, its doorway is dignified by a moulded archi- 
trave and a broken pediment, there is a newel stair 
from cellar to attics in a rectangular projection be- 
tween the hall and parlour, and there are good 
mullioned windows on all elevations.38 

Parallel to the lane, opposite the Manor House, 
is Friar’s Cottage, a two-storied ironstone house 
bearing the inscription ‘P.W.M. 1685’ (possibly for 
William and Martha Plant).39 This house also is built 
on the two-unit plan, but of a more advanced type 
with a centrally placed entrance; there is a flat splay 
five-light mullioned window to the hall, and a fine 
doorway with rectangular head, moulded archi- 
trave, and a label with diamond-shaped stops.4° A 
third house of similar type and date is Spittel’s Farm 
at the opposite end of the village. It too is built on 
the two-unit plan, with central entrance, and good 
stone dressings to windows and doorway; its original 
studded oak door survives. There is a kitchen 
extension on the east, which bears the date ‘W.]J. 
1787’ (for William Jeffs).41 The descent of the farm 
attached to the house suggests that it, or its pre- 
decessor, was the residence of John or Thomas Gill, 
who were assessed respectively on four and two 
hearths for the tax of 1665.42 Crockwell Farm is also 
a 17th-century house, built of ironstone on a similar 
plan, and there are several other 17th- and 18th- 
century houses in the village. The most interesting 
of the smaller houses is Boddington’s Cottage, which 
stands apart from the rest of the village, and is an 
unpretentious single-cell house of two and a half 
stories, with a very steeply pitched thatched roof; 
the entrance is on the lateral wall close to the chim- 
ney, and on the opposite wall is a thatched projection 
incorporating a newel stair and a large bread-oven; 
there is a four-light stone mullioned window to the 
hall. The house is not likely to have been built earlier 
than c. 1690.43 Bourton House, which stands on the 
west bank of the Oxford Canal, facing Cropredy mill, 
bears the date ‘W.H. 1831’. It is a three-storied red 
brick structure, and belonged to the Hadland family 
from 1831 until 1931, when J. W. Hadland sold it to 
Brig. B. N. Sergison-Brooke, who sold it in 1947 to 
Major E. L. Donner.*+ 

There are several outlying farm-houses built after 
the inclosure of the open fields. Glebe Farm was 


37 'Thomas Hall was assessed on 3 hearths in 1665: 
Hearth Tax Oxon. 149. 

38 For a full description of the house see Wood-Jones, 
Dom. Archit. Banbury Region, 127 (plan, 108). 

39 For William Plant, see p. 177. 

4° Wood-Jones, op. cit. 130 and passim. 

41 Ibid. 130. See p. 178. 

42 Hearth Tax Oxon. 149. For full details of the house 
see Wood-Jones, op. cit. 130-1. 

43 Wood-Jones, op. cit. 166, 177, 178. 
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built for the glebe land in Bourton belonging to the 
living of Cropredy; Littlegood Farm took its name 
from a former furlong.*s 

Little Bourton hamlet lies about a mile to the 
south of Great Bourton and straggles eastward from 
the Southam road towards the railway line. The core 
of the village lies between 400 and 425 ft., close to 
the spring line; in addition to springs, water was 
available from a number of wells.#° As in Great 
Bourton the predominant building materials were 
ironstone and thatch, the latter usually replaced by 
blue slate. Most of the older houses are grouped 
together on both sides of a lane running eastwards, 
but Old Manor Farm stands alone to the north-east 
of the main group. It is probably a 17th-century 
house in origin with a later wing; nothing has 
been found to connect it conclusively with Little 
Bourton manor. It is a two-storied house of iron- 
stone rubble with slate roofs; the east range has 
casement windows, the west range sash windows 
and an elaborate stone moulded doorway with a 
four-centered head, moulded hood, and spandrels. On 
the north side of the lane is an L-shaped farm-house 
of which the south wing was the original, probably 
17th-century, house; it contains a number of three- 
light stone mullioned windows. At the end of the 
lane running towards the railway is another 17th- 
century farm-house, which is a good illustration of 
the development of the regional two-unit plan in the 
late 17th century: it has a central doorway on the 
south side, a fireplace on each end wall and a stair- 
case projecting from the north wall opposite the door; 
another staircase beside the western fire-place may 
be part of the original plan. There are two four-light 
stone mullioned windows.47 

In the late 18th century there were two inns in 
Great Bourton and two in Little Bourton.** One of 
the latter survives as the ‘Plough’ and is still called, 
as it was from at least 1778, the ‘Dirt House’.49 An 
unsuccessful attempt is recorded to remove a corpse, 
possibly murdered, from a bedroom there in 1804.59 
The Bourton inclosure commissioners met there on 
one occasion, although their other local meetings 
were held at the ‘Brazen Nose’ in Cropredy.5! The 
Great Bourton inns were the ‘Bell’ and the ‘Red 
Lion’; the former was thatched until burnt down and 
rebuilt in the 1920s.52 The ‘Red Lion’ became in 
1782 the ‘Royal Oak’ and then from 1794 the ‘Swan’. 
A third Great Bourton inn, the ‘Greyhound’, is 
mentioned in 1817.53 

Great Bourton chapel was desecrated at the 
Reformation and was not revived until the mid 19th 
century, so that Bourton was more dependent than 
the other chapelries on Cropredy, sharing in the 
upkeep of its church, in some of its charities, and 
(after violent opposition from many Bourton people) 
in a joint National school. The absence of a church 
encouraged the growth of nonconformity in the 
Bourtons and it was in response that the chapel was 
revived. The Bourtons were rather poor villages in 


44 Deeds penes Major Donner. 

45 Loveday MSS. (1666). 

46 O.S. Map 6” Oxon. III (1st edn.). 

47 Wood-Jones, op. cit. 108, 127, 208. 

48 O.R.O., victlrs’ recogs. 

49 Ibid. incl. award; ex inf. the Revd. H. A. T. Bennett. 
5° Oxf. Ful. late 1804. (in Bodl. G.A. Oxon. 4° 49). 

st O.R.0., S. & F. colln. (uncat.): incl. min. bks. 

52 Ex inf. ‘the Revd. H. A. T. Bennett. 

53 Oxf. Fnl. 14 Mar. 1817. 
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the Middle Ages, and were often described as such 
later, although there is some evidence to the con- 
trary: certainly for much of its history the chapelry’s 
leading figures have been small farmers paying rents 
to non-resident landlords. 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. In 1086 
Bourton was part of the Bishop of Lincoln’s Cropredy 
manor,°* but its hidage is unknown. In 1279 no 
episcopal demesne was reported,55 but in 1316 the 
bishop was returned as lord of BOURTON.* The 
Bourtons were among the places where the bishop 
alleged breach of free warren in 1333,57 and in 1540- 
1 his temporalities there were worth nearly {£19.58 
From 1547 the episcopal manor in Bourton followed 
the descent of Cropredy5® and was surrendered to 
the Crown in exchange by the Duke of Northumber- 
land in 1551: at that time there were two free and 
fifteen customary tenants.® In the late 16th century 
the demesne manor was broken up and manorial 
rights lapsed.® 

GREAT BOURTON manor derived from the 
holding of Maud Wake, who in 1201 held 3 fees of 
the see of Lincoln; she was the Maud de Bussei who 
in 1209-13 held 14 fee in Shutford (in Swalcliffe) 
and Bourton.®? Her successors the Vipont family, 
descendants of her sister Cecily, held 1 fee in 
Bourton c. 1225.3 The fee passed from the Viponts 
to the Mowbrays: in 1397 Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, was holding a manor (‘Sagesfee’) in 
Great Bourton as of Vipont,°+ as did his son John, 
Lord Nottingham, in 1419,°5 and the latter’s son 
John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk in 1460. No 
further reference to the mesne lordship has been 
found. 

The fee was held of the Viponts and Mowbrays in 
two moieties. In 1279 one moiety was held by John 
Kachelewe, whose family also held Mollington, and 
the other by the assigns of William Hall (de la Sale, 
de Aula).°7 These moieties were held in 1346 by 
Elena ‘Gasselow’ (sic) and Robert Hall respectively.® 
The Hall moiety passed to the Danvers family, and 
was held in 1428 by John Danvers and in 1552 by 
George Danvers.°? The Kachelewe moiety passed 
to the Raleigh family: in 1397 Thomas Raleigh died 
seised of ‘Sagesfee’,”° and subsequent lords were his 
son Thomas (d. 1404), Thomas’s son William (d. 
1419), another William (d. 1460), and Simon (fl. 
1552).7! Simon Raleigh’s rights came to Nicholas and 
then to Mathew Plant, descendants of Thomas 


54 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 402, 403. 

58 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705. 

56 Feud. Aids, iv. 166. 

57 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 501. 

58 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 204. 

60 L.R. 2/189, ff. 160-2. 

61 For small estates formed as a result see below. 

62 Rot. de Ob. et Fin. 155; Bk. of Fees, 39. 

63 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 19”. For the Vipont descent 
see below, p. 207. 

64 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705-6; C 136/101/1. 

65 C 138/282/96. © C 139/181/4. 

67 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705-6. 

68 Feud. Aids, iv. 175. 

69 Tbid. 186 (cf. Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2447); L.R. 2/189, 
f. 160. For the Danvers descent see below. 

70 C 136/101/1. 

™ C 137/49/6; C 138/282/96; C 139/181/4; L.R. 2/180, 
f. 160. 


72 MS. Dunkin 438/3, f. 85; L.R. 2/180, ff. 160-2. 
73 Loveday MSS.; O.R.O., Misc. Pe V/9. 


59 See pp. 162-3. 
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Plant, one of the bishop’s Eopiedies in 1552.72 
William Plant sold off part of 24 yardlands in 1697, 
and more land before 1713.73 Later the estate was 
held by William’s son Thomas, citizen, merchant, 
and cooper of London (d. 1728), who was followed 
by his surviving child Anna Maria Plant (d. 1742). 
Her coheirs were Thomas Plant Hemmings, Mrs. 
Priscilla Allet, Mrs. Alice Warner, and Mrs. Mary 
Stockley, who in 1768 agreed to sell to William 
Prowett. Hemmings and Thomas Plant Stockley 
conveyed their quarters to Prowett in 1771,74 and a 
Private Act of 1777 authorized the sale of the shares 
of Priscilla Allet and the four children of Alice 
Warner, deceased.75 The estate is first described as 
the manor (or manors) of GREAT AND LITTLE 
BOURTON in 1770 and 1771. 

William Prowett, then a grocer of Holborn, had 
already acquired land in Bourton in 1763 on the 
death of his brother John, who had bought his 
Bourton land from the Checkley and Hall families.76 
William (d. 1794) appears as lord of the manor in 
1792, his relict Elizabeth (d. 1825) in 1795 and 1799; 
and their son, the Revd. John Prowett (d. 1851), in 
1827.77 The latter's surviving son, N. H. E. Prowett, 
late of the Bengal Civil Service, had a rental of [264 
in Bourton in 1876,78 and had described himself as 
lord of the manor in 1866.79 A small portion of the 
estate was eventually added to the Brasenose College 
estate in Cropredy.®° 

LITTLE BOURTON manor appears to have 
derived from the ? fee held in Bourton of the see of 
Lincoln by Robert of Chacombe in 1209-13.8! His 
holding is mentioned c. 1225, and was held in 1279 
by his descendant Nicholas of Seagrave, who was 
said to hold in Little Bourton specifically.8? Nicholas’s 
son, John of Seagrave, held the fee in 1300; John 
died in 1325 and his son Stephen died in possession 
of the manor two months later.83 No later record of 
the mesne tenancy has been found. 

The mesne tenants of both the Chacombes and 
Seagraves were members of the Danvers family 
from Auvers in the Cotentin,’+ whose fortunes 
originated in kinship and service to Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln. Simon Danvers is the first of the 
family known to have held land in Bourton, though 
an ancestor Robert witnessed a grant of the advow- 
son of the nearby Aston-le-Walls (Northants.) before 
1222.85 Simon is recorded as a tenant of Bourton 
land in 1272 and Robert Danvers was holding the 
Seagrave manor in 1279.87 Another Simon Danvers 
of Bourton occurs from 1316 to 133388 and held the 


74 C.P. 25(2)/1389/Hil. 11 Geo. ITI. 

75 Act for vesting ... manors... of Gt. Bourton and 
Little Bourton . . . in trustees to sell, 17 Geo. III, c. 74 (priv. 
act). 

7© B.N.C. Mun., 2nd ser. 31; 
Burke, Land. Gent. (1849). 

77 O.R.O., gamekprs’ deps. 

78 Church Com. MSS. file 50031. 

79 Par. Rec. loose deed. 

80 BIN.C, ee 0 sensi. 

81 Bk. of Fees, 

82 Queen’ s Call. 
Com.), ii. 706. 

83 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 34; Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 434. 

84 Macnamara, Danvers Family, 65-66, gives pedigrees 
but antedates the family’s departure from and probably its 
arrival in Bourton. 

85 Cur. Reg. R. x. 316. 

86 C.P. 25(1)/282/15/392. 

87 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 706. 

88 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 22. 


Prowett genealogy in 


‘MS. 366, f. 19%.; Rot. Hund. (Rec. 
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Seagrave manor or a part of it as } fee in 1325.89 
John Danvers of Bourton occurs in I 339% and held 
the ? fee in 1346;%! his son Richard held land in 
Little Bourton in 13699 and his grandson John held 
part of the fee in 1428. This John, son of Richard 
Danvers, also held a moiety of the former Vipont 
manor in Great Bourton. Part of his grandfather’s 
fee, however, had been alienated, for in 1428 the 
priors of Chacombe and Clattercote held lands in 
Little Bourton which were said to have been held by 
William (rectius John) Danvers.% 

It was presumably the same Little Bourton manor 
with which William Fisher and his wife Anne dealt 
in 1510,° but no connexion has been established 
between the families of Danvers and Fisher, or 
of Fisher and Mathewe, who apparently held the 
manor in 1565.95 In that year William Mathewe, his 
wife Catherine, and their son Thomas sold Little 
Bourton manor to Thomas Gardner. Josiah Gardner 
of London, son of Thomas Gardner of Little 
Bourton, deceased (both are described as gentlemen), 
dealt with } yardland in Bourton in 1648; and there 
are later references to landowners of the name in 
Bourton.%? Gardner’s yardland came to Thomas 
Wyatt of Cropredy in 1716%8 and Charles Wyatt held 
it at inclosure,°? but manorial rights had lapsed. 

In 1324 John de Clare died seised of property in 
Great Bourton held of the Bishop of Lincoln as 4 
fee; his son and heir was John, aged 14.1 No further 
trace of this property has been found. 

Clattercote Priory, Chacombe Priory, and the 
Hospital of St. John in Banbury all had interests in 
medieval Bourton,*? and their properties were ab- 
sorbed in various post-Reformation manors. The 
break-up of the Bishop of Lincoln’s demesne manor 
led to the formation of a number of smail family 
estates. Elizabeth I granted a lease of ‘Walker’s or 
Gill’s ground’ in 1572-3, and granted it in fee? in 
1599; in 1610 it came into the hands of Sir Anthony 
Cope of Hanwell.+ Cope in 1612 released a moiety to 
Christopher Claridge,’ whose family had leased a 
copyhold from the bishop in 1552, obtained a lease 
of another part of the former episcopal manor in 
1576,° and held land in Bourton into the 19th 
century.7 Cope acquired other land in 16138 and in 
1614 sold a house and 2? yardlands to Thomas Gill, 
another Great Bourton husbandman.? Richard Gill 
had had the highest assessment in Bourton for the 
1523 subsidy, and Thomas and William Gill had 
been copyholders on the episcopal manor in 1552, 
when William was tenant of Walkers ground.’° The 
Gills were soon styling ieee vee ‘gentlemen’; 
Thomas Gill the younger bought 14 yardland of 
meadow in 1656 and 16583"! Thomas. Gill of Great 
Bourton disposed of a substantial personal estate in 


89 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, Pp. 434. 

90 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 22. 

91 Feud. Aids, iv. 175. 

92 Macnamara, Danvers Family, 93. 

93 Feud. Aids, iv. 186. 

9+ C.P. 25(2)/34/225/1. 

95 C.P. 25(2)/196/East. 7 Eliz. I. 

96 O.R.O., Misc. Pe V/3. 

97 Ibid. Pe V/4; Misc. Hac. IV/2; Misc. Gr. 1/7; S. & F. 
colln. (uncat.). 

98 Ibid. Pe V/10; Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2658. 

99 O.R.O., incl. award. 

* Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, pp. 277-8. 

2 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com. ), ii. 706; Tax Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
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his will dated 1659.!2 The latter’s elder son, another 
Thomas, founded a school in Great Bourton.'3 

Another Thomas, grandson of John Gill, mortgaged 
the family property in 1723, and was followed by 
his son and grandson, both also named Thomas; the 
grandson sold the estate (82 a. after inclosure) to 
William Jeffs, a Chacambe butcher (d. 1816) in 1772. 
Jeffs’s son William (d. 1860) was followed by his 
daughter Mrs. Elizabeth Berner (d. 1864) and her 
son A. B. M. Berner (d. 1901). In 1902 the property 
was sold to George Thomas Amos of Great Bourton 
(d. 1922). The Amos family also acquired a second 
farm of some size, the nucleus of which (51 a.) was 
allotted at inclosure to William Hudson of Farn- 
borough (Warws.), grazier (d. 1809), whose nephew 
was succeeded by his second cousin Edward Mold 
(d. 1848). G. T. Amos’s son G. W. Amos died in 
1951 and the latter’s brother and son sold the Amos 
farms to Mr H. L. Cannon of Williamscot.'4 

Atinclosure John Jordan of Armscott,a Worcester- 
shire gentleman, received 87 a. in lieu of 34 yard- 
lands; Jordan made subsequent additions from the 
Clarson, Tims, and Checkley families. His cousin’s 
son, Richard Jordan, made an exchange of land in 
1851 with Arthur, Duke of Wellington, who sold his 
Bourton property in the same year to New College, 
Oxford. The college built up a compact holding 
of 232 a. (Bourtonfield) by purchases of a further 
35 a. in 1871. It was in 1969 the largest estate in 
Bourton.!s The estate of Brasenose College in 
Cropredy also extends into Bourton. 

John Chamberlin (d. 1816) of Cropredy Lawn, the 
inclosure commissioner, bought some 115 a. (later 
Crockwell Farm), of which 44 a. had been allotted 
to William Prowett at inclosure, 40 a. to Thomas 
Walford, and another 16 a. to Thomas Gill. 
Chamberlin’s son, W. H. Chamberlin (d. 1852), 
was succeeded by his kinsman John Chamberlin 
Eaton (d. 1885) of Ancaster (Lincs.), surgeon; on 
his widow’s death 10g a. in Bourton were sold to the 
lessee Josiah Nichols. The estate was again sold in 
1934 and in 1956." 

Richard Wheatley and his son John, both Banbury 
ironmongers, accumulated over 100 acres (mainly in 
Little Bourton) by various purchases (1744-86) 
from the families of Borton (£220), Goode (£122), 
Varney (£315), and Goodman (£680). Sophia Gunn, 
only daughter of John Wheatley, tenant of Broughton 
Castle, sold this farm to William Lovell in 1822, and 
Lovell to John Elkington in 1835.17 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. There is no separate 
survey of Bourton in Domesday Book. Later evidence 
suggests that those parts of the Bishop of Lincoln’s 


roe R.O., Cope MSS. (uncat.). 
bid. 
L.R. 2/189, f. 161%; C 2/Jas. I/C 29/13. 
e.g. Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2649, 2667. 
Hants. R.O., Cope MSS. (uncat.). 
Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2448. 
10 -L).R. 2/189, f. 1607. 
11 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2669; O.R.O., Misc. Mar. 1/83. 
12 O.R.O., Misc. Mar. I/84. 
13 See p. 183. 
4 MSS. of Mr. H. L. Cannon, Williamscot. 
1s New Coll. Mun., Bourton deeds 
16 Bodl. G.A. Oxon. c 317/5; Commander Phipps’s 
deeds. 
17 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 
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estate which lay in Great and Little Bourton and 
Hardwick (in Banbury) were closely associated, and 
probably formed together a single unit, with tenants 
in all three vills working on the demesne, which 
appears to have lain in Hardwick.18 The size of the 
bishop’s manor in the Bourtons is first clearly dis- 
tinguishable in 1441 when it amounted to 234 
customary and 2 free yardlands; 144 of the customary 
yardlands lay in Great Bourton, g in Little Bourton.!9 
By the late 15th century the Hardwick demesne was 
leased out for money rents to tenants in Hardwick, 
Bourton, and elsewhere, and the connexion of 
Bourton with Hardwick ceased when the Copes 
shortly afterwards inclosed Hardwick and so ex- 
tinguished Bourton’s rights of common there.?° 

In 1279 the estates of the bishop’s vassals 
amounted to 18 yardlands and one acre in Great 
Bourton, and 17 yardlands in Little Bourton; this 
land was much split up into numerous small free 
tenements under various lords; 144 yardlands and 
6 a. in Little Bourton were held by 11 free tenants, 
all but one of whom (with 2 a.) held of the 
Danvers estate. The yardland rents varied greatly.?! 
Only for one estate is there later medieval evidence: 
in 1324 the de Clare estate in Great Bourton com- 
prised 3 yardlands in demesne, valued at 24s. a year, 
and 3 a. of meadow worth tos., and there was one 
free tenant holding a house and yardland for tos. a 
year, and 4 bordars, 3 of whom held a house and 4 
yardland each, the other holding 1 yardland; their 
total rent was 46s. a year, with works valued at 18d.? 

In 1552 the Bishop of Lincoln’s free tenants 
(George Danvers and Simon Raleigh) each held 2 
yardlands in Bourton, and his 15 copyholders held 
26 yardlands there: there was one holding of 3, one 
of 24, nine of 2 yardlands, and one of 14 yardland, 
and one of 1 yardland; 14 yardlands were each held 
at a rent of Ios. and the rents of the remainder ranged 
up to just over 14s. Worksilver was paid at 3d. per 
yardland. The customary tenants paid c. {17 8s. in 
rent and the 2 free tenants a further {1 each.?3 

The Bourtons were relatively poor communities 
in the Middle Ages. In 1306 24 people in Great 
Bourton, and 12 people in Little Bourton were 
assessed for tax at a total of only £1 gs. 5d. and 13s. 
11d. respectively.2+ In 1327 24 Great Bourton 
people were assessed at a total of £2 7s. 6d., six of 
them at between 3s. and 4s., one man at 2s. 1d., and 
the rest at less than 2s. In Little Bourton eight people 
were assessed at a total of 16s. 2d., one of them at 
3s. gd., two at 2s. 3d., and five at less than 2s.?5 For 
the later medieval taxes Great Bourton was assessed 
at {1 8s. 4d. (only a little more than Coton) and Little 
Bourton at 12s. 2d. The two assessments together 
were less than those of Claydon or Williamscot, 
although the Bourtons were well-populated ham- 

18 See p. 55. 

19 Bodl. MS. dep. b 7. 

See p. 55. 
21 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705-6. 
C 138/282/96. 

23 L.R. 2/180, ff. 160-162. 

24 E 179/161/10. 

25 E 179/161/9. 

26 E 179/161/17. 

27 E 179/161/198. 

28 Hearth Tax Oxon. 149. 

29 Bodl. MSS. Wills Peculiars; selection was based on 
names taken from the hearth tax assessments and other 
17th-century records. 

30 O.R.O., Misc. Gr. I h/3 (? 1667); Loveday MSS. 
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lets.2° By the 16th century, however, the Bourtons 
were relatively more prosperous, and in 1523 35 
people in the two villages were assessed at £4 11s. 8d., 
more than the total for Wardington and Coton. This 
was partly due to one man, Richard Gill, who was 
assessed at 32s. on goods; nine others were assessed 
at between 2s. and 4s., 23 at less than 2s. but more 
than the landless labourers’ rate of 4d., at which only 
two were assessed.?7 

For the hearth tax of 1665 30 people were assessed 
on 48 hearths, and eight others, assessed on Io 
hearths, were discharged payment on grounds of 
poverty. Although the number assessed was high 
only three houses had more than 2 hearths;?8 and 
a selection of probate inventories confirms that 
the villages were dominated by a number of small 
farmers rather than a few wealthy men.?9 Although 
at least two 17th-century farmers left personalty 
worth nearly £200 the majority left much less; few 
had many animals, and their wealth lay in their 
crops. These were chiefly wheat, barley, and peas; 
maslin and pulse occur less frequently, and oats not 
at all. There seem to have been comparatively few 
sheep in Bourton, and many farmers had no sheep 
at all. 

In 1734 there were four quarters in Bourton Field: 
slightly earlier terriers refer to the upper and lower 
sides of Bourton Field.3° The four quarters of 1734 
were: Mill quarter towards Slat Mill, Hills quarter 
(mentioned in 1666) in the north-west,3! Swans 
quarter south of the village,3? and Langland quarter 
to the north of it.33 There were several areas of old 
inclosure in the field in 1778 :34 4.a. in Hills Ground,3s 
adjoining Cropredy, Longcroft Closes at the side of 
the Southam road, and Hardwick Grounds in the 
south-east of Bourton. In 1671 it was estimated that 
there were 654 yardlands in Bourton, 4 of which 
were then already inclosed. At about the same date, 
172 of those yardlands were said to be in Little 
Bourton.3¢° In 1666 common of pasture was at the 
rate of 4 cows, 24 sheep, and 2 lambs per yard- 
land.37 

An act for the inclosure of 574 yardlands in Bour- 
ton was obtained in 1777;38 the award was signed in 
1778.39 The Cropredy tithe books show that from c. 
1670 onwards there was a large number of fairly small 
estates in Bourton,*° and that was still so in 1778: 
the largest allotment (174 a.) of the 1,464 a. inclosed 
was that to the Bishop of Oxford and his lessees in 
lieu of tithe; 120 a. were allotted to William Prowett 
of Adderbury, who was also lord of the manor. Only 
two other allotments exceeded 100 a., those to 
Richard Goodman of Williamscot (104 a.) and John 
Gunn (102 a.); six other allottees received over 50 
acres. There was a large number of very small allot- 
ments made mostly to inhabitants of Bourton; and 
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(1703). In ?1716 the East and West sides are mentioned: 
O.R.O., Misc. Gr. I h/9. 

3t Loveday MSS. 

32 “Swanns next Greenway’ occurs in ? 1667: O.R.O., 
Misc. Gr. I h/3. 

33 Langland was a furlong name: O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 
(uncat.). 

34 O.R.O., incl. award. 

35 Tbid. Misc. Hac. IV/1 (1632). 

36 Cropredy Par. Rec., tithe bk. 

37 Loveday MSS. 

38 Bourton Incl. Act. 17 Geo. III, c. 74 (priv. act). 

39 O.R.O., incl. award. 

40 Cropredy Par. Rec., tithe bks. 
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most of the larger proprietors were, and remained, 
non-resident. The commissioners prescribed the 
line of a covered drain to carry water from Butterwell 
Spring (east of Great Bourton village) to the canal, 
to provide the landowners with watering places for 
their cattle. 

In the post-inclosure period a number of medium- 
sized estates were formed+! and there was a general 
increase in rents. By the mid 19th century rents were 
comparable with those elsewhere in Cropredy, 
whereas earlier they had not been. In 1698, for 
instance, the Vicar of Cropredy had certified that 
although the nominal payment per yardland in 
respect of tithe was 6s. many inhabitants paid 5s., 
and others what he could get off them. Later it was 
agreed that some inclosed land in Little Bourton 
should pay only 4s. per yardland because the land 
was poor.‘ It is clear that in the 19th century some 
of the Bourton farmers made good use of the red 
land which Arthur Young praised so highly. In 1817 
two men William Archer and John Haycock, 
sentenced to death for burning barley- and hay- 
stacks of a neighbour with whom they had quarrelled, 
were described as ‘opulent farmers’.43 Between 1851 
and 1872 the rent of Cropredy glebe in Bourton was 
twice increased. Later it was reduced, from 63s. per 
acre to 50s. between 1880 and 1883,4+ and further 
in 1891 and 1898.45 The vicar, an interested party, 
stressed the poverty of Bourton in the 1870s.4° 

At the beginning of the 2oth century Bourton, 
in common with other townships in the northern 
corner of Oxfordshire, was predominantly pasture; 
only 29 per cent. of the total cultivated area was arable. 
In 1914 the arable was used for wheat (31 per cent.), 
barley (14 per cent.), oats (12 per cent.). Swedes, 
turnips, mangolds, and potatoes were also grown in 
quantity. It is estimated that there were roughly 27 
cattle and 34 sheep per 100 a.47 Most of the farms in 
Bourton remained fairly small; in 1939 only 3 out of 
a total of 13 farms were over 150 a.48 At the time, 
considerable blocks of arable stretched along both 
sides of the Banbury—Southam road, although there 
was little or no arable to the east of the two villages. It 
is probable that, as elsewhere in Cropredy parish, 
considerable stretches of grassland were ploughed 
up in the early years of the Second World War.*9 

The first certain indication of a mill in Bourton is 
a reference to John the miller in 1225.5° The mill 
towards Bourton called Thoky’s mill occurs in a deed 
of 1370; it existed before 1325 ;5! and probably took 
its name from William Toky of Williamscot (d. 
1349)? or one of his family. It was possibly identical 
with Slat Mill, but may alternatively have lain in 
Wardington; no recollection of its existence or name 
survives. 53 


4t See p. 178. 
42 Cropredy Par. Rec., tithe bks. 
43 Oxf. Jnl. 15 Mar. 1817. 


44 Cropredy Par. Rec., tithe bks. 

+5 Ibid.; Ch. Com. MSS. file 62056. 

46 Ch. Com. MSS. file 34231. 

47 Orr, Oxon. Agric. statistical plates. 

48 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939). 

49 Land Utilization Survey. 

5° Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 21. 

St Cat. Anct. D. ii. B 3526. 

52 Cal. Pat. 1348-50, 387. 

53 Ex inf. the late Dr. T. Loveday. 

5+ Account based mainly on Loveday MSS. Slat Mill 
was regarded as being in Little Bourton: Cropredy Par. 
Rec., tithe bks. 


Slat Mill,5+ first mentioned as ‘le sclattemylle’ in 
1482, was probably one of the five mills in Cropredy 
in 1086. In 1482 John Mitchell of Cropredy granted 
his rights to it, as tenant of the bishop, to John 
Kelby of Rycote, whose stepson and successor, John 
Parnell, citizen and draper of London, sold his rights 
in it to Thomas Beysand of Wardington in 1521. In 
1532 the latter leased it to John Halton, a Banbury 
draper, for £3 10s. yearly. In 1549 the Malmesbury 
clothier, William Stumpe, ceded his rights in it to 
William Barnesley of Banbury, who was the bishop’s 
tenant there in 1552, at an annual rent of £2 tos. 8d. 
for the mill and two small adjacent pastures.55 The 
tenure was converted to fee farm, and in 1602 the 
two daughters of John Barnesley sold Slat Mill to 
Calcott Chambre of Williamscot.5¢ The mill then 
descended with the Williamscot estate to the Taylor 
and Loveday families, who paid the fee-farm rent of 
£2 10s. 8d. to the Crown. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries Slat Mill was 
normally leased with Williamscot windmill;57 the 
two together were leased in 1660 to John Waring, 
who was ‘not to bring any wife to the mill at any 
time’ without William Taylor’s consent. In 1663 
Thomas Parsons, brother of Timothy Parsons who 
leased Prescote Mill at the time, leased Slat Mill for 
7 years; Uriah Falkner of Warmington (Warws.) 
replaced Ralph Savage as tenant of both mills in 
1706. Falkner was ‘killed by his mill’ in 1739.58 At 
inclosure in 1778 John Loveday’s allotments were 
‘conveniently’ laid out near the mill. From 1775 the 
Allen family from Cropredy mill leased it until 1851, 
and the Hadland family of Clattercote from 1860. 
The mill was shortly before 1966 demolished. 

A water-mill and windmill in the Bourtons passed 
from William and Anne Sharman to George and 
John Gardner in 1624.59 Perhaps this water-mill was 
the Mose Mill mentioned in Bourton together with 
Slat Mill in 1636. 

A few Bourton inhabitants were engaged in tex- 
tile trades: John Claridge (fl. c. 1660) was a 
weaver, as were another John Claridge over 40 years 
later," and three others in 1685, in 1703, and 1715.° 
Two weavers of Little Bourton (1713 and 1736), 
two 18th-century hempdressers,® a collar-maker,®5 
and a plush-weaver® have also been noticed. In 1851 
there were nail-makers in the Bourtons, one of whom 
employed seven men; apart from a few plush- 
weavers and two cordwainers, occupations deserving 
notice are two machine-makers, an iron founder, and 
a surveyor.®7 Otherwise the parish remained mainly 
dependent on agriculture until the 1930s, when 
immigrants (including some from South Wales and 
Tyneside) arrived to work in the Banbury aluminium 
factory.®8 


55 L.R. 2/189, f. 162. 

56 C.P. 25(2)/198/Hil. 44 Eliz. I. 

57 See p. 220. 58 MS. d.d. Arkell c 5. 

59 C.P. 25(2)/340/East. 21 Jas. I. 

6° Loveday MSS. 

6t O.R.O., Misc. Pe. V/4, 5; Cropredy Par. Rec., tithe 
bks. 

62 Top. Quarterly, vii (1939), 82; O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 
(uncat.); MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 55, f. 61. 

63 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.); ibid. Misc. Pe. V/r12. 

64 Ibid. S. & F. colln. (uncat.); ibid. Misc. Pe. V/13. 

65 Thomas Gill (1670s) and he or another of the same 
name from 1694 onwards: Cropredy Par. Rec. tithe bks. 

66 Amos family deeds. 

67 H.O. 107/1734. 

68 Ex inf. the Revd. H. A. T. Bennett. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Great and Little 
Bourton formed a single unit for administrative 
purposes. In 1776 £183 was raised by the rate; of 
this nearly £10 was spent on the county rate, nearly 
£100 on poor-relief, and c. £13 on rents for houses 
for the poor. The villages had no workhouse.®? Less 
than ten years later the total spent on the poor had 
more than doubled, compared with an average rise 
of no more than a quarter in the rest of the hundred.7° 
By the beginning of the 19th century expenditure 
had again doubled to £479 10s. ;7! most of the money 
went on out-relief. In 1803, out of a population of 
about 43072 36 adults and 42 children were receiving 
regular relief and 30 occasional relief; 15 of the 
recipients were aged or infirm. At 5s. gd. in the 
pound the rate was slightly higher than that of other 
rural parishes in the hundred, and expenditure of 
about 21s. a head was higher than anywhere else 
except Wardington.73 By 1816 poor-relief costs had 
gone up still further to £583 and in 1817-18 they 
rose to a peak figure of £814, over 36s. a head. There- 
after costs were lower: in 1821 expenditure was 
little over £1 a head but rose again between 1826 
and 1831 when the total was {601, although the 
figure per head remained much the same. In the year 
before the implementation of the new Poor Law 
expenditure in the Bourtons was only £394 and in 
1835-6 was nearly {100 less.74 


CHURCH. Architectural evidence shows that 
Bourton church was in existence in the 13th century. 
In 1279 reference was made to Gilbert, son of the 
clerk of Bourton.75 Until it fell out of use in the 16th 
century, and again from its revival in 1863 until 
1872, the church was dependent on the mother 
church of Cropredy; in 1872 Bourton was consti- 
tuted a separate vicarage; from 1928 to 1956 the 
living was held in plurality with Cropredy; and in 
1956 the benefices of Bourton and Cropredy were 
united.76 

In the Middle Ages Bourton may have been 
considered inferior in status to the other daughter 
churches of Cropredy, for in 1489 Richard Danvers 
left bequests to the churches of Claydon, Mollington, 
and Wardington, but to the chapel only of Bourton;77 
in Roger Lupton’s bequest of 1512 the church- 
wardens of Cropredy and Bourton were coupled 
together ;78 and in the 1526 subsidy, Bourton alone 
was not separately mentioned under Cropredy, and 
was probably served by the curate or possibly the 
second priest named under Cropredy itself.79 The 
chapelry had its own curate, however, in 1545.8° No 

69 Poor Abstract, 1777, 436. 

7° Ibid. 1804, 398-9. 

7 Tbid. 

72 In 1801 the population was 433 but fell during the 
following decade: Census, 1801, 1811. 

73 Poor Abstract, 1804. 

74 Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rins. H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v; Money exp. for Relief of Poor, H.C. 219, p. 157 
(1830-1), xi; Money exp. on Maintenance of Poor, H.C. 
444, p. 153 (1835), xlvii; Census, 1821; 2nd Rep. Poor Law 
Commissioners, H.C. 595-11, pp. 290-1 (1836), xxix-II. 

75 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705. 

76 Lond. Gaz. 6 Feb. 1872 (p. 423); MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 
1739; ibid. c 1740; Par. Rec. 

77 Oxon. Wills, 41. 

78 See p. 173. 

79 Subsidy 1526, 272. 

80 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 61, f. 202. 
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reference has been found to a burial ground at 
Bourton. 

It seems that regular services ceased to be held 
there at or soon after the Reformation, and that the 
chapel was desecrated. No mention is made of the 
chapel in a deed concerning the three other chapels 
of Cropredy in 1564.8! Entries for Bourton appear 
in Cropredy parish registers as early as 1542,8? and 
(more significant) in 1544 four churchwardens appear 
at Cropredy,83 of which two are likely to have been 
from Bourton, as in later times. In 1549 the chapel 
was granted to Thomas Hawkins alias Fisher,*+ and 
was subsequently used, with the permission of a 
group of trustees, for vatious purposes, including a 
school and a vestry room. In spite of the recollection 
of Walter Gostelow of Prescote that in his youth 
(c. 1620) Cropredy had four great churches and one 
little chapel of ease (i.e. Bourton)®5 it seems clear 
that by then the chapel had ceased to be used. In the 
17th-century peculiar court the Bourton church- 
wardens usually made presentments with the church- 
wardens of Cropredy.8© References to the parish 
church and even to the ‘parish church of Bourton’ in 
1619 and 1621 presumably refer to the church of 
Cropredy itself. When the churchwardens of 
Cropredy and of Great and Little Bourton presented 
their clerk in 1620 for reading divine service without 
being licensed,87 they were probably presenting the 
parish clerk of Cropredy. 

For three hundred years the churchgoers from 
Bourton used the north aisle in Cropredy church; 
they paid a half share of the expenses incurred by 
Cropredy church (in 1611 there is a reference to a 
yearly contribution of straw),®* and received a half 
share of the Cropredy Bell Land profits.89 They 
continued to maintain their own churchwardens,%° 
and in 1830 the Bourton villagers gave notice that 
they would pay no bills for their share of repairs to 
Cropredy church unless their churchwardens ap- 
proved them.9! 

In the mid 19th century an effort was made to 
revive services at Bourton. From 1850 the chancel of 
the former chapel, which served as a schoolroom, 9 
was used, with the bishop’s consent, for a Sunday 
evening ‘lecture’ by the curate of Cropredy ;% but the 
chapel remained unconsecrated, though the school 
moved elsewhere in 1854.94 The Anglican church 
needed to assert itself to stem the advances made by 
nonconformity in the village.°5 At a poorly attended 
public meeting in 1861 it was agreed by seven votes 
to three to build a church and exchange land with 
the trustees of Bourton poor for a churchyard.%® The 
vicar, Hoste, was active in raising money both from 
the parish and outside.°7 The original scheme to 

81 Cal. Pat. 1563-6, 64. 

82 e.g. the child of the miller of Slat Mill was baptised at 
Cropredy in 1542: Par. Rec. reg. 

83 Cropredy Par. Rec., reg. 

84 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 190; see above, pp. 49, 105. 

85 Gostelow, Charls Stuart and Oliver Cromwel united, 
212. 
86 Oxon. Peculiars, 241 sqq. 
87 Ibid. 253-4. 
soe Seeipuat se 
9° Cropredy Par. Rec., chwdns’ accts. 
9 Cropredy Par. Rec. 
92 See p. 183. 
93 Church Com. MSS. file 26066. 
94 See p. 184. 
95 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 178, p. 166; see below, pp. 182-3. 
96 Church Com. MSS. file 26066. 
97 Ibid. 26510; Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 103, ff. 118-19. 


88 Ibid. 247. 
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build a new church was changed and the old chapel 
was rebuilt and consecrated in 1863.%8 

The chapel was served by the Vicar of Cropredy 
and his curate. Bishop Wilberforce (quoting Hoste) 
wrote in 1865: ‘I am sure that if we took the field 
there in force with a resident incumbent and parson- 
age, the position of the Church would be immensely 
strengthened.’ In 1866 Hoste purchased a site with 
£500 given by his curate, C. Cubitt, and in appealing 
to the Church Commissioners for help stressed his 
anxiety lest the proximity of Banbury, ‘a hotbed of 
dissent’, should affect Bourton.' He appealed to 
Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1868, stressing the 
need for ‘the permanence of the ministry in that 
quarter’, and to the Diocesan Church Building 
Society in 1869, when he claimed that the value of 
land in the area had risen some 15 per cent. since the 
tebuilding of the church and the ‘consequent im- 
provement in the parish’. With the help of sub- 
scriptions Hoste was able to build a parsonage in 
1869 ;? it cost about £1,000, but the Vicar of Bourton, 
Alfred Highton, found it inadequate and ‘perfectly 
mad’, for it was built for a bachelor.3 It was sold in 
1955.4 

"Phe living created in 1872 was in the gift of the 
Bishop of Oxford. Its endowment was meagre, con- 
sisting mainly of £33 6s. 84d. yearly granted by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners on a mortgage of the 
glebe house, and £25 yearly provided, at the bishop’s 
request, by the Vicar of Cropredy. The latter pay- 
ment ceased when in 1877 the Commissioners 
endowed the living with a further £264.5 

Hoste’s curate, Cubitt, became the first Vicar of 
Bourton, but resigned in a year. In 1878 his suc- 
cessor, Highton, was holding two services with 
sermons on Sunday, administered the Sacrament 
monthly and at great festivals to nearly 40 com- 
municants, but noted that church attendance was 
static; half the parish was habitually absent, and a 
quarter were professed dissenters. He catechized 
every Sunday at Sunday school, where he was helped 
by five voluntary teachers, gave religious instruction 
twice a week in school, and gave cottage lectures in 
Lent and Advent.® Perhaps as a result of the labours 
of Hoste and the 19th-century vicars of Bourton, 
the village, once a centre of dissent, came to be 
regarded as a ‘Church’ village.” 

The church of ALL SAINTSS® is a small stone 
building of 13th-century origin, consisting of a nave, 
chancel, north aisle, and south porch. In 1852 the 
chancel arch was walled up, the chancel was used as 
a schoolroom, the nave was a dwelling-house for the 
schoolmaster, and part of the building was used as a 
grocer’s shop.? In 1862-3 the church was restored by 


98 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 178. 

9 Church Com. MSS. file 34231. 

I Tbid. 

2 Oxford Diocesan Calendar (1870), 136. 

3 Church Com. MSS. file 34231. 

4 Local information. 

5 Lond. Gaz. 14 Nov. 1873 (p. 4968); ibid. 8 June 1877 
(p. 3566); Church Com. MSS. file 34231; grants in MS. 
Oxf. Dioc. c 1739. 

6 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 344. 

7 Ex inf. the Revd. H. A. T. Bennett. 

8 The invocation is mentioned in 1549: Cal. Pat. 1548- 
9, 1990. 

9 Hee Hist. Banbury, 128-9 (‘St. Michael’); Parker, 
Eccles. Top. no. 1393 Gardner, Dir. Oxon. (1852); views 
(1822-3) in B.M. Add. MSS. 36372, 36434; and see plate 
facing p. 174; others in G.A. Oxon. a 76, no. 26a and in 
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William White, architect, and the north aisle was 
added to his designs.!° Wilberforce thought it a good 
restoration of the old chapel.!! The rebuilding cost 
£900. The churchyard wall was constructed be- 
tween 1877 and 1880 and the detached Gothic 
campanile, Bourton’s principal architectural orna- 
ment, consisting of a gabled timber belfry standing 
on a vaulted gateway, was built at the south-west 
corner of the churchyard.'3 

The glass in the east window is a memorial to Mary 
Ann Gunn (d. 1862), that in the south window to 
the Revd. Alfred Highton (d. 1906). The small bell 
housed in a recess in the west wall of the nave was 
made in 1673 by Henry Bagley. The larger bell in 
the campanile was supplied by Messrs. Smith and 
Sons of Clerkenwell, clockmakers, who also made 
and fixed the clock.!* Electric light was installed 
in 1934, and electric heaters in 1957. The wooden 
partition dividing the vestry from the church dates 
from 1935. The slates on the chancel roof were 
replaced by concrete tiles in 1954-5. 

Bourton’s share of the proceeds of Cropredy’s 
‘Bell Land’ amounted to £16 a year in the early 19th 
century, and was used partly to pay for ringing the 
Cropredy church bell, the remainder in aid of the 
church rate.15 

The Bourton register of baptisms begins in 1863, 
of burials in 1864, and of marriages in 1872.16 


NONCONFORMITY. Situated near to Banbury 
and lacking a church and parson, the Bourtons 
offered a climate in which nonconformity might 
flourish. Three 17th- and 18th-century Quakers are 
mentioned,'7 but it was not until the late 1780s, after 
a visit by ministers of Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion that a dissenting congregation was accom- 
modated there, in the house of one Wimbush.?8 In 
1790 a licence was obtained for a building owned by 
William Claridge, a Great Bourton butcher. A chapel 
built by Claridge on his own land was opened in 
1792; it contained g2 free and roo other sittings.19 
Between 1797 and 1802 the Vicar of Cropredy 
reported that this was the only meeting-house in his 
large parish; that the minister, apparently resident, 
was ‘in no repute and his followers few’, and that 
many of the dissenters went occasionally to church.?° 
For a few years there were two dissenting con- 
gregations in Great Bourton: the registration of the 
dwelling-house of John Williams of Great Bourton 
in 1802 and of a building lately erected on his 
premises in 18037! may represent a split in the 
original congregation; one of the four applicants in 
1802 bore the same name, and another the same 


Banbury Public Libr. copy of Beesley, Hist. Banbury, iv. 
95 (showing the domestic quarters very plainly). 

10 Aig ee Xxiv sae m3. 

11 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 1 

12 Bodl. MS. Top. coe c 103, ff. 118-26. 

13 Faculties in MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1739 and in Par. Rec.; 
see plate facing p. 175. 

14 Ch. Bells Oxon. i. 56. 

18 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 187. 

16 Par. Rec. 

17 Banbury Quaker Regs. 

18 Home Missionary Mag. Nov. 1824: in Dunkin MS. 
439/%. a arr 

, Cal. Q. Sess. viii. 
20 Me’ ey D10C..6 327345 250. 
21 O.R.O., Cal. Q. Sess. viii; MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 644, f. 70. 
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surname, as the applicants in 1790. A John Williams 
signed a certificate for an Independent meeting- 
house at Wroxton in 1823.7? In 1808 one meeting 
had a resident minister, and about 13 families (12 of 
them from the larger hamlet) attended; a small 
school?’ was kept by the minister, whom the vicar 
described as a Methodist.24 There were still two 
chapels in 1810 but no resident minister; the follow- 
ing year, however, there was apparently only one 
chapel and no more than 15 families of ‘Methodists’ .25 
In 1814 the vicar reported that about half the 
inhabitants were dissenters, and that Antipaedo- 
baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists all attended 
the same chapel.?6 A nonconformist source Io years 
later reported that the chapel had been ‘variously 
supplied’ for some time and had inclined towards 
Unitarianism, but that c. 1819, after a change of 
manager, there had been a move towards Con- 
gregationalism; a Sunday school had been set up 
and in 1824 the congregation numbered nearly 300.27 
A further dissenting meeting-place, the house of 
William Robbins, was registered in Great Bourton 
in 1825.78 The certificate, signed by the minister of 
Wellesbourne (Warws.), described it as ‘Revivalist’ 
and it was certainly for Primitive Methodists. The 
congregation was probably responsible for the visit 
of Joseph Preston, the Primitive Methodist, who 
preached at Great Bourton in 1835.29 No later 
evidence of Primitive Methodism has been found. 
The original society was for several decades 

Independent, or mainly so;3° in 1854 the Vicar of 
Cropredy described it as such, and in 1866 he said it 
was Independent in the morning and ‘anything in 
the evening’. He also admitted that half the people 
in Bourton were dissenters.3! In 1851 the afternoon 
attendance at the chapel on census day was 80.32 The 
chapel remained private property until conveyed to 
trustees by the Archer family of Little Bourton in 
1860; it had come to the Archers by will (1825) of 
Richard Archer’s father-in-law, William Adkins of 
Thorpe Mandeville (Northants.), who had purchased 
it from William Claridge in 1803. New trustees 
were appointed in 1891, but the congregation 
gradually changed its nature: the local Wesleyan 
superintendent wrote in 1923 that the Congregational 
cause had died out, and the chapel was organized as a 
Methodist society; the average Sunday attendance 
was then about 35.33 The decline in Congregational- 
ism is said to have been due to a change of occupancy 
and religious affiliation at the farm which ran the 
chapel.3+ In 1924 the surviving Congregationalist 
trustees sold the chapel, then very dilapidated, to 
Wesleyan trustees. An adjoining cottage, once the 
property of the Wimbush family and so possibly the 
original meeting-place, was bought in 1928. There 
were then 21 members and 35 regular hearers. A 
new red-brick chapel was built in 1932, and in 1969 

22 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 645, f. 10. 

23 See below. 

24 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570, f. 99. 

25 Ibid. c 441, f. 11; ibid. d 572, f. ror. 

26 Ibid. d 574, f. 92. 

27 Home Missionary Mag. Nov. 1824. 

28 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 645, f. 43. 
J. Petty, Hist. of Primitive Methodist Connexion, 319. 
30 Gardner, Dir. Oxon. (1852). 
31 Wilb. Visit. 44-45; MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 332. 
H.O. 129/163. 
33 Banbury Methodist Ministers’ MSS. 


Ibid.; local information. 
35 Banbury Methodist Ministers’ MSS. 
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was supplied with preachers by Banbury’s Methodist 


minister.35 

At Little Bourton the houses of James Varney, 
John Townsend, and Thomas Cook were registered 
as dissenting meeting-places in 1821, 1824, and 1843 
respectively.3° ‘Townsend’s house was at first used 
by Independents and Cook’s by Baptists, but neither 
sect had a permanent influence in the village. The 
Methodist chapel was erected in 1845 (40 free and 44 
other sittings) on land conveyed by the Constable 
family to local trustees who included two farmers 
and one baker from Little Bourton, one of the 
farmers being John Archer, owner of Great Bourton 
chapel.37 In 1851 the attendance on census day was 
45.38 The chapel was still in use in 1969. 
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EDUCATION. The Bourtons enjoyed the right to 
send 7 children to the free school at Williamscot.39 
Under the will of Thomas Gill dated 1666 an en- 
dowed free school was set up in Bourton.4° Attend- 
ance was free to all boys whose parents earned less 
than £40 yearly; others could attend on payment. 
The finances were not put in order until 1684 and 
the school made a bad start: in 1688 George Hunt, 
lately schoolmaster there, was presented for in- 
continence. In the same year Hunt accused two 
others of teaching school without licence, and one of 
them was shortly afterwards appointed by the 
trustees ‘to the school lately erected in Great 
Bourton’; another master was appointed within a 
year.*! The original building was superseded in 1709 
when the former chapel in Great Bourton was leased 
to the school’s trustees for use as a schoolroom. In 
1718 Richard Rawlinson reported that the Revd. 
Richard Gill, the schoolmaster, had spent more than 
£50 on repairs and paid {60 for the lease out of his 
own pocket.4? In 1739 the Vicar of Cropredy dis- 
missed this school, along with that at Williamscot, 
as being ‘of little use, through the incapacity of the 
masters’.43 In 1808 it was said that there were rarely 
more than 20 children, some of whom came from 
outside Bourton; those from Bourton received their 
education free, others had to pay.44 In 1814 the 
school was attached to the National Society, and in 
1815 it was reported that the master was about to be 
instructed in Bell’s system, and that attendance had 
risen to about 60. There was also a Sunday school of 
about 40 children at Bourton, supported by sub- 
scriptions of £8 from Mrs. Prowett and {£2 from the 
vicar.45 
In addition to Gill’s school a ‘Methodist’ minister 

was keeping a school for four children in 180846 and 
in 1833 three other schools were reported in Bourton: 
a small mixed day school for 20 children educated at 
their parents’ expense; a Sunday school, which had 
been set up in 1823, supported by members of the 

36 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 644, f. 250; c 645, f. 35; c 646, f. 186. 

37 Banbury Methodist Ministers’ MSS. 

38 H.O. 129/163. 

39 See p. 223. 

ay For a brief account of the school see V.C.H. Oxon. i. 
ves Oxon. Peculiars, 256; MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 157, 
1 PAPAS ob (ele Joye yrs 3k hay 

42 Char. Com. files; Par. Colln. i. 50-51. 

43 Secker’s Visit. 49-51. 

44 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 707, f. 48; Cropredy Par. Rec. 


45 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 433, ff. 68, 70. 
46 Ibid. d 707, f. 48. 
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nonconformist chapel ;47 and a day and Sunday school 
for girls endowed by John Jordan with £10 yearly.48 

When A. W. Noel came to Cropredy as vicar in 
1851, he found only one school in Great Bourton 
besides Gill’s, a dame school for girls supported by 
Jordan’s bequest of £10 yearly, which Noel’s pre- 
decessor ‘paid to a poor woman who kept a girls’ 
school in her cottage in Great Bourton’. The endow- 
ment of Gill’s school, £19 after outgoings, was quite 
inadequate to provide a good master; there were then 
about 24 pupils. Noel brought about the establish- 
ment in 1854 of a National school built just inside 
Bourton parish for boys and girls of both Cropredy 
and Bourton. The ‘tacit understanding’ was that if 
Gill’s school were closed and its endowment applied 
to the new joint school, the landowners of Cropredy 
parish would themselves subscribe towards the new 
school’s maintenance. The people, however, objected 
to the school’s distance from the Bourtons; they held 
exaggerated notions of the yield of Gill’s charity, 
which they probably felt was being diverted for the 
benefit of Cropredy people, towards whom they 
clearly felt some ill-will. They also mentioned 
another {10 charity given c. 1850 by ‘Thomas 
Gardner which had not been paid, but which would 
pay for a schoolmaster. At a meeting in 1857 the 
Bourton householders voted 86 to 24 in favour of 
restoring the old school; there were threats to pull 
or burn down the new school and house, which (as 
Noel remarked) ‘they are very likely to do as there is 
some very bad characters there’. The Charity Com- 
missioners refused to accept the proposal to restore 
the old school, which, if successful, might have made 
the Anglican revival in Bourton impossible.*9 
Ultimately the new school was a considerable 
success.5° 

Bourton Infant school was built, following the 
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threat of the establishment of a British school, to 
accommodate a further 40 children, and opened in 
1867; nearly £250 was subscribed, £50 each by Lord 
Overstone and Bourton’s curate, C. Cubitt.5' The 
school was conveyed to the vicar and wardens in 
1904.52 Up to 1928 there was a fairly consistent 
average attendance of 21,53 but by 1938 attendance 
had dropped to 10. In 1962 the roll numbered 23; 
the school closed in 1964.54 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. From 1709 the 
trustees of the ancient chapel received £4 a year for 
the premises.55 It is not known how the rent was 
applied until 1797, when it was to be used for reliev- 
ing the poor.’ The school moved to new buildings 
in 1854 and in 1858, after complaints that the chapel 
rent, then £7 a year, had not been distributed for 
many years, the Banbury County Court settled that 
the income should be applied to the provision of fuel 
and other articles for the deserving poor.5? This 
charity came to an end in 1863 with the reconsecra- 
tion of the chapel. 

A Mr. Chambre gave £20 before 1786, the interest 
of 18s. to be distributed among the poor of Great and 
Little Bourton.5’ The £20 was thought to have been 
laid out on the Cropredy Bell Land charity5? for in 
1825 18s. was paid to the Bourtons out of the interest. 
The money was distributed to poor widows at 
irregular intervals. In 1915 18s. was being dis- 
tributed at the rate of 1s. each to poor widows and 
widowers.®! The money was still distributed in 1969. 

A gift of unknown date by Miss Walker of £20 a 
year for the benefit of 15 poor people was ad- 
ministered in 1966 by the Amos family, relatives of 
the benefactor.® 


CLAYDON 


Claydon chapelry lay in the north of Cropredy parish 
and included 1,199 acres at the northern tip of the 
county.®3 In the later r9th century Claydon came to 
be regarded as a separate civil parish,®* and in 1932 
its bounds were increased by the addition of the 
extra-parochial district of Clattercote (338 a.)®5 With 
that exception, however, the bounds of the modern 
parish and the ancient chapelry were probably the 
same. At the northern apex stood the Three Shire 
Stone; the western boundary with Warwickshire 
was marked in part by the long wind-break, ‘Farn- 
borough hedge’, which was in existence in 1642; 
on the north-eastern boundary with Northampton- 
shire (named Boddington hedge in 1665)*7 stood a 
hoar stone mentioned in 1551-2.8 

The chapelry lies almost entirely on the clays of 
the Upper Lias, although there is a small band of 


47 See p. 183. 

48 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, H.C. 62, pp. 744-5 (1835), xlii. 

49 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1786/1; Cropredy and Bourton Par. 
Rec.; Char. Com. files. 

50 See p. 174. 

5' Ch. Com. MSS. file 50031. 

52 Bourton Par. Rec. 

53 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1915, 1924, 1928). 

54 Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

55 See p. 183. 

56 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 189. 

57 Ibid.; Char. Com. files. 

58 Char. Don. 972-3. 


Middle Lias in its south-west corner.®? Claydon has. 
some notable geological features: Plot wrote that its 
wells yielded rich golden firestone, used for carbines. 
and pistols; that in Hoarstone furlong especially, the 
ground produced unusually large and separable 
asteria or star-stones; and that Claydon was also 
notable for examples of ammonites (fossils).7° In 
1759 it was noted that in addition to those natural 
phenomena there was a small perennial spring in 
Claydon main street, which flowed plentifully in dry 
weather.7! This may be the well opposite Hillside 
House, at the south-east corner of the village, which 
until recent years supplied the village with water. 
No sizeable stream passes through the chapelry: 
the Highfurlong Brook crosses its south-east tip, 
and two small and nameless tributaries flow along 
portions of its boundaries on all three sides. The 


59 See p. 173. 

60 rath Rep. Char. Com. 189. 

61 Char. Com. files. 

62 Local information. 

63 O.S. Map 6” Oxon. I, II, III (1st edn.). 
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65 Oxon. Review Order (1932). 

66 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

67 Tbid. 

68 L.R. 2/180, ff. 146-53. 

69 Geol. Survey Map (drift edn.), sht. 201. 
7° Plot, Nat. Hist. Oxon. 71, 85-86, 105, 109. 
71 B. Martin, Nat. Hist. of Eng. 384. 
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field-name Radmore(Radmore pool occurs in 1642)72 
in the south part of the chapelry suggests land liable 
to floods. The south-east portion of the parish was 
known as Lawnd Hill?3 or (as in 1966) Lawn Hill; 
and the word ‘Lawn’ occurs in field-names in 
Claydon and Clattercote, in Cropredy Lawn in 
Cropredy, and in Lawn Hill Cottage in Appletree 
(Northants.). Probably the various names are 
ultimately derived from the former tenure of land 
in the area by the Priory of Laund (Leics.), rather 
than directly from the substantive ‘launde’ (‘pas- 
ture’), itself the root from which that place-name 
stems.7* “The Spellows shooting in to Boddington 
hedge’ are mentioned in 1665 and some fields in 
Lawn Hill are given the name ‘Spellow’ in 1717,75 
as are others nearby in Prescote in 1797; the names, 
like perhaps ‘Spella House’ two miles away in 
Boddington (Northants.), may denote the existence 
at some time of a ‘speech hill’.7“ The chapelry has 
almost no woodland. 

Claydon is crossed by two railway lines, and the 
canal also passes close to the village. Lanes radiate 
from Claydon to Cropredy, Mollington, Farn- 
borough, Fenny Compton, Upper Boddington, and 
Appletree (in Aston-le-Walls, Northants.). The first 
four of these represent pre-inclosure tracks; that to 
Fenny Compton was known at inclosure in 1776 as 
Warwick way, and separated two of the quarters of 
the open fields of Claydon.77 The lane to Appletree 
in time superseded an older track known in 1717 and 
1776 as Warden way and in 1642 as Chipping Warden 
way which ran from Claydon village over Lawn Hill 
to Chipping Warden (Northants.);78 a public foot- 
path on the line of Warden way was among those 
laid down at inclosure. The southern portion of the 
lane to Boddington was known in 160579 and 1776 
as Heards or Hurds way, the northern portion and 
the lane to Appletree were created at inclosure.® 
Considerable lengths of all the lanes remained in 
1966 without hedges, although post-and-wire fences 
had recently been set up. Claydon contains several 
good examples of inclosure roads, notably the portion 
of the Boddington lane between the railway line and 
canal feeder. 

For the poll tax of 1377 only 37 Claydon in- 
habitants were assessed, rather fewer than for Little 
Bourton ;*! in 1642, however, 57 inhabitants of 18 
years or more took the Protestation Oath,§? and the 
population in the mid 17th century cannot have 
been much less than in 1801, when it was 235.83 
According to the Vicar of Cropredy in 1808 there 
were 49 families and 223 souls.8+ Thereafter there 
was a steady increase in population to 337 in 1841, 
the decade of greatest increase being 1831-41. The 
population then remained fairly static until it fell 
from 332 in 1871 to 300 in 1881, from which figure 
there was a remarkable drop to 239 in 1891, a 
reflection of the agricultural depression. There was 

72 O.R.0O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

73 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xxi(2), pp. 335-6; Northants. R.O. 
Cartwright MSS. (uncat.), 1674. 

74 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 457. 

75 Astell deeds, at Barclay’s Bank, Abingdon (Berks.). 

76 P.N. Northants. (E.P.N.S.x), 32; P.N. Oxon. (E.P. 
N.S.), ii. 424. 

77 O.R.O., incl. award. 

78 Ibid.; Astell deeds; O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

79 Astell deeds. 

80 O.R.O., incl. award. 


81 E 179/161/44. 
82 Protestation Ret. 26. 
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a continuing decline to 199 in 1931, after which there 
was some increase.®s 

Claydon village is built on the ‘clay hill’ from 
which the place-name, first recorded in 1109, was 
derived,*¢ and stands out above its surrounding fields, 
especially when viewed from the south. The church 
stands on an island site on the west side of the main 
street, at the highest point in the parish, 456 ft. above 
sea-level; from the village the ground falls to 400 ft. 
and less at the extremities of the chapelry.87 

The village consists for the most part of two- 
storied houses of coursed rubble with Welsh slate 
roofs, casement and stone-mullioned windows, and 
brick stacks. The majority are probably 17th-century 
buildings in origin, but most have been altered and 
reconditioned in the 18th century and later. Though 
fairly well populated Claydon was not a prosperous 
village, and in 1665 it had no large house, no house- 
holder who was assessed on more than two hearths, 
and many who were discharged on account of 
poverty.88 In 1856 Bishop Wilberforce thought the 
cottages of Claydon were marked ‘with every stamp 
of neglect and wretchedness’,®9 but such reproach is 
no longer valid: occasional brickwork and almost uni- 
versal Welsh slate roofing have replaced decaying 
stone and neglected thatch. The last thatched cottage 
in Claydon was pulled down c. 1948.% In at least one 
instance the materials of an old ironstone house have 
been successfully re-used. The largest single group 
of new houses in Claydon in 1969 was the fourteen 
cottages built by Banbury R.D.C. after 1945 at the 
north end of the village. 

Manor Farm lies to the west of, and well back 
from, the Mollington lane at the south-west entrance 
to the village; it is a plain two-storied house of iron- 
stone ashlar built on a three-unit plan, dating 
probably from the first quarter of the 18th century. In 
the 19th century an extension was built in brick. 
Hillside House, perhaps the most notable building 
in Claydon, and probably the former manor-house? 
is a late-17th-century house of two stories in iron- 
stone ashlar, of L-shaped plan; on each floor on the 
east front are five wooden mullioned and transomed 
casement windows. The Leys Farm, in the main 
street opposite the church, is an early-18th-century 
house of ironstone ashlar in two stories, consisting 
of a main range with a wing at the back. Deeds seem 
to confirm the local tradition that it was the Knibb 
family’s house.93 Sundial Farm, also on the east side 
of the main street, was burnt down in 1894 and re- 
built in coursed ironstone rubble on an offset stone 
plinth. On the south gable end is a sundial dated 
1797; on the north end is a bricked-up window of 
four lights under a square label. Further north, lying 
well back from the street, is another Leys Farm, a 
large brick house which bears the legend ‘J.P. 1859’ 
(for Joseph Preedy); the east front is of ironstone. 
The house opposite Sundial Farm was probably 

83 Census, 1801. 

84 Cropredy Par. Rec. 

85 Census, 1811-1961. 

86 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 418. 

87 O.S. Map 25” Oxon. III. 1 (1st edn.); ibid. 24”, SP 
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89 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 178, p. 143. 
90 Ex inf. Mr. E. W. Bates. 
9X Wood-Jones, Dom. Archit. Banbury Region, 189. 
92 See p. 188. 
93 Deeds of Mr. J. Conway, Claydon. 
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built c. 1700 but has undergone much alteration and 
addition. 

Between 1753 and 1763 Claydon had three inns, 
in 1781 two, and later one only.9* Thomas Sabin 
kept the ‘Mill and Plough’ in 1781, probably the 
house bought on the death of Charles Sabin by 
Richard Smallbones, inn-holder of Warwick; Small- 
bones held the property, the later vicarage house, 
from 1814 to 1820.9 The ‘Blackbird’, mentioned in 
178g, was probably the same as the ‘Bird in Hand’ 
kept by Richard Savage in 1794.9 One inn, the 
‘Malt Shovel’, was recorded in 1841;97 in 1851 and 
in the late 19th and early 2oth centuries there were 
two inns,°’ the Sunrising Inn, opposite the church 
and beside the chapel, and the New Inn, later closed, 
an ironstone house on the east side of the village 
street, near Sundial Farm. 

The village stocks (the repair of which is mentioned 
in 1821)99 stood at the east end of the Church Room, 
in what became part of the churchyard. The village 
pound appears to have been opposite the former 
New Inn. 

Because of the comparative smallness of the parish, 
and the manner in which at inclosure the farms were 
laid out to stretch from existing farmhouses in the 
village, Claydon has only two outlying farms: Clay- 
don Hay Farm, the most northerly house in the 
county, was built between 1776 and 1794? and Glebe 
Farm, a thatched cottage unfit for habitation in 1966, 
was built near the canal bank rather later.3 

Claydon was closely connected with the Knibb 
family of clockmakers which owned land there in 
the 17th and 18th centuries.+ Elizabeth Beere, a 
Claydon publican’s daughter, mistress of one of 
the infamous ‘Culworth gang’ of the 1780s,5 was 
probably locally notorious. 

Claydon’s history is largely one of obscurity and 
poverty. The chapelry has lacked influential resident 
landlords and also resident gentry, and this is reflec- 
ted in the modest size of the houses. In 1921 Claydon 
was the fifth, and in 1931 the second, most over- 
crowded parish in the Banbury registration district ;° 
its natives have endowed it with no important 
charities, and it could not avoid the compulsory 
establishment of a school board. The incumbents of 
Claydon have been unanimous in their views on the 
poverty of their parish, the harshest verdict being 
that of R. T. Blagden in 1861, who described Claydon 
as ‘a most neglected poverty-stricken place, notorious 
in the county for the numbers it sends to gaol’.7 
Recollections of the 1goos bear him out.’ 

Claydon long remained an unusually isolated 
village: even in the 19th century it was comparatively 
ill-served by carriers. Since 1945 a daily bus service 


9 O.R.O., victlrs’ recogs. 

95 Ch. Com. MSS. deeds K 5819. 

96 O.R.O., victlrs’ recogs. 

97 Astell deeds. 

98 H.O. 107/1734; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1869 and later 
edns.). 

99 MS. d.d. Par. Claydon c 3. 

1 Par. Rec., notes by the Revd. S. R. Standage; ex inf. 
Mr. E. W. Bates. 

2 Ch. Com. MSS. file 138314 (description in 1809). 

3 Ibid. file 26008(r1). 

4 For the five Knibb clockmakers see Oxon. Clock- 
makers, 117-25. 

5 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 529-30. 

6 Census, 1921, 1931. 

7 Ch. Com. MSS. file 26008(1). 

8 Ex inf. H. Astell, and Mrs. M. Sansbury (daughter of 
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to Banbury, and the advent first of electricity and 
then of mains water in the 1950s have made the 
village less isolated and more convenient. Some old 
landmarks have disappeared: the village carpenter 
and shoemaker did not survive the early years 
of the 2oth century, and c. 1958 the village smithy, 
near the Methodist chapel, operated for nearly 
two centuries by the Mold family, finally ceased to 
function when the last Mold blacksmith left the 
village. In 1966 Claydon lacked a proper village hall, 
but had a cricket and football club, and a revived and 
flourishing village shop. Members of the professions 
had begun to retire there, Banbury commuters to 
live there, and in recent years visitors from pleasure 
craft on the Oxford canal have been frequently seen 
in the village street. 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. Claydon 
was not separately described in Domesday Book, 
being part of the Bishop of Lincoln’s Cropredy 
manor, but then, as later, there were probably two 
manors in Claydon. The bishops remained overlords 
of both until their surrender of Cropredy in 1547.9 

The mesne tenant in 1086 of what was later called 
CLAYDON manor or LAUNDFEE was the 
Richard who held 3 hides of the Bishop of Lincoln 
within his Cropredy manor.!° He may be identified 
with the Richard of Newark who in or before 1109 
gave two-thirds of his tithes in Claydon to Eyn- 
sham," later described as the tithes of 12 yardlands.!2 

Richard of Newark was the predecessor, possibly 
the ancestor, of a family named de Dive which also 
held land at Balderton, near Newark-on-Trent 
(Notts.).13 Little is known of the family, and less of 
its connexion with Claydon. In 1166 William de 
Dive held 1 knight’s fee of the see of Lincoln," and 
he or a successor of the same name occurs in 1174- 
6.15 A William de Dive held the Balderton fee in 
the early 13th century,’® and c. 1225 the heir of 
William de Dive held a knight’s fee in Balderton, 
Claydon, and elsewhere.'7 In 1239 John de Dive was 
tenant of Claydon,'® but in 1241 it was Ralf de 
Karewill and his wife Hawise (de Dive) who granted 
the holding to Laund Priory (Leics.).19 It was then 
said to consist of rather more than 12 yardlands and 
it was to be held of the grantees and of the heirs of 
Hawise, who may have been the relict of William or 
John de Dive. In 1279 Laund Priory held it of John 
de Dive, heir to William de Dive (d. by 1251),?° and 
Clattercote Priory held the estate of Laund in fee- 
farm as } knight’s fee at a rent of 21 marks; of this 
sum, I mark was payable at one time by Clattercote 
direct to the bishop in lieu of reliefs,2" but the mark 


the Revd. E. C. Freeman, formerly of Claydon). 
9 See p. 162. 
WOVE Guide Oxon 1.375. 
11 Eynsham Cart. i. 37. 
12 Wbideaia 5: 
13 No tenant of Balderton is, however, named in Domes- 
day. For the family see R. Thoroton, Notts. (1677), 183. 
14 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 512. 
1s Pipe R. 1174(P.R.S. xxi), 33; ibid. 1175 (P.R.S. xxii), 
92. 
16 Reg. Antiquiss. iii. 244. 
17 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 12’. 
18 Eynsham Cart. i. 5. John’s name is supplied by Salter. 
19 Fines Oxon. 117. 
20 V.C.H. Herts. iii. 378; Dugdale, Mon. vi. 560. 
21 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 
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was granted by Bishop Grosseteste to Laund before 
1253.2? There is no evidence that John de Dive him- 
self or his coheirs (Disney and de Bussey) held any 
interest in Claydon after 1279.73 In 1316 the Prior 
of Laund was returned as the holder of a Claydon 
manor,*+ but no further references to Laund’s over- 
lordship have been found, and Claydon was not 
among the Priory’s possessions at the Dissolution.?5 
By 1404 the sub-tenants of Laundfee were the 
Raleigh family,”° holders of the other chief medieval 
estate in Claydon. Laundfee was again mentioned 
separately in a settlement of 1450 and in the in- 
quisition of George Raleigh in 1546.27 

The descent of the mesne lordship of the second 
CLAYDON manor followed that of an estate in 
Wardington.?° One knight’s fee in the two places was 
held of the see of Lincoln in 1199 and 1202 by Robert 
son of Ralph, in 1208-9 and c. 1225 by Ralph son of 
Robert, in 1247 by Guy son of Robert FitzWyth, 
and in 1279 by Guy’s son John. The FitzWyth 
interest in Claydon was last recorded in 1279.?9 

The one third of the fee which lay in Claydon was 
held of the FitzWyths by members of a family which 
took its name from Grimscote. Richard of Grimscote 
between c. 1150 and 1170 made a grant of land, 
apparently in Claydon, to Clattercote Priory.3° In 
1247 Richard of Grimscote held 4 fee in Claydon of 
Guy FitzWyth;3! he may be identical with the 
Richard of Grimscote son of Anselm of Grimscote 
who granted land in Claydon to Clattercote Priory 
c. 1260.32 A Richard of Grimscote, probably identical 
with the one who appears in 1247 and c. 1260, held 4 
fee in Claydon in 1279, when his brother Anselm 
held 4 yardlands of him.33 Ralph of Plumpton, who 
was returned among holders of fees in Claydon, 
Williamscot, and Prescote in 1316,3+ evidently held 
in Claydon; he is more likely to have been the repre- 
sentative of the Grimscotes than of the FitzWyths. 
If so, he held in wardship or marriage, for in 1327 
Hugh of Grimscote was taxed on goods in Claydon,35 
and 4 fee there was held by William of Grimscote in 
1346.36 

a This manor of Claydon had come into the hands 
of the Raleigh family by 1397, when Thomas Raleigh 
died in possession of it.37 Besides the Laundfee 
manor in Claydon, the Raleigh family also held of 
the see of Lincoln a manor in Great Bourton, and (in 
chief) a manor in Mollington.38 In 1427 Claydon 
was settled on Joan Raleigh (grand daughter of the 
Thomas who died in 1397) and her second husband 
Edward Brounflete;3° that couple, as the heirs of 

22 Reg. Antiquiss. iii. 276. The rent is still given as 20 
marks in 1291: Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 44. 

23 Claydon itself is not named in the inquisition (1293) 
of John de Dive: Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, pp. 73-74. 

24 Feud. Aids, iv. 167. 

25 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 164. 

C 137/49/6. 

C.P. 25(1)/293/72/355; C 142/75/47- 
See p. 214. 

Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

30 Ch. Ch. Arch. 156, no. M 37. The heading, ‘Claydon 
(Bucks.)’ is incorrect. 

3t Fines Oxon. 148. 

32 Ch. Ch. Arch. 156-7, nos. M 38 (wrongly dated to 
“c. 1210-C. 1220”), 39-41, 43, the last three of which are 
witnessed by Anselm of Grimscote. Richard son of Anselm 
of Grimscote in M 42 may be identical with an earlier 
Richard of Claydon. 

33 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

34 Feud. Aids, iv. 167. Ralph’s name does not occur under 
Wardington. 

35 E 179/161/9. 
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Thomas Raleigh, were returned in 1428 as holders 
of the fee formerly held by William of Grimscote.4° 
In 1450, Joan having died without issue, the re- 
version of Claydon and Laundfee after Brounflete’s 
death was settled on Joan’s cousin William Raleigh.+! 
William’s descendants held it until 1611, when Sir 
George Raleigh sold it to John Blencowe and Richard 
Gostelow, who conveyed Claydon to Calcott 
Chambre of Williamscot in 1615.42 

Chambre was an active, though unsuccessful, 
figure in the early-17th-century land-market of the 
Cropredy area. As early as 1616 financial difficulties 
forced him to sell Claydon to James Enyon, a White- 
chapel brewer,*3 and also purchaser of Floore(North- 
ants.). Enyon died in 1623, and his son and successor 
James (d. 1632) was followed by his only son, a third 
James,‘+ who was created a baronet in 1642. Sir 
James was killed in a duel later in 1642, and his only 
son had died young.*5 Claydon was partitioned be- 
tween Dorothy and Catherine, two of Sir James’s 
three daughters, and Constance, his elder sister. In 
1661 Dorothy and her husband Thomas Stanley of 
Cumberlow Green (Herts.) dealt with their third of 
the manor,*° perhaps by way of mortgage. In 1685 
all three coheirs (Dorothy Stanley, widow, and her 
son Thomas; Dorothy’s sister Catherine and her 
second husband Sir John Garrard; and William 
Wilmer, grandson of Constance Enyon by her first 
marriage to Robert Wilmer) were concerned in a 
transaction involving Claydon manor.47 In the same 
year the Garrard family are recorded as holding a 
house and 44 yardlands in Claydon, and those parts 
of the Lawn hills, the Spellows, and the Spellow 
meadows assigned to Catherine at the partition.48 
In 1690 the Garrards sold Claydon manor and 44 
yardlands to William Hindes of Hampton Gay.*9 
The rights of the other two coheirs had probably 
been acquired by the Garrards. 

Claydon passed from William Hindes (d. 1706) to 
his only son Thomas, who was described as lord of 
the manor in 17185° and died in 1722-3. Thomas 
was succeeded in turn by his sons John (d. 1754) and 
the Revd. Thomas Hindes (d. 1768), who both died 
without issue. Thomas’s relict Susannah kept pos- 
session for her lifetime, and was lady of the manor in 
1787.5! The devisee in fee under her husband’s will 
had been Richard Hindes (d. 1776) of Jamaica, son 
of another Thomas Hindes whose father, or possibly 
grandfather, was apparently a younger brother of 
the first William Hindes of Claydon; Susannah 
(d. 1798) was succeeded by Richard’s only child, 

36 Feud. Aids, iv. 175. 
37 C 136/101/1. 

38 See pp. 177, 199. 

39 C.P. 25(1)/291/65/50. 
40 Feud. Aids, iv. 186. 


41 C.P. 25(1)/293/72/355. 

42 C.P. 25(2)/340/Mich. 9 Jas. I; C.P. 25(2)/340/Trin. 13 
Jas. I. Raleigh also sold land to Chambre direct: Herts. 
R.O. 26937 (a list of Garrard deeds in 1717; the originals 
do not survive). For the Raleigh family see below, p. 199. 

43 C.P. 25(2)/340/Mich. 14 Jas. I; cf. account of 
Chambre’s financial troubles in Loveday MSS., decree of 
Court of Wards (1633). 

44 C 142/466/96. 

45 G.E.C. Baronetage, ii. 167. For the family cf. also 
V.C.H. Warws. vi. 118; Baker, Northants. i. 153. 

46 C.P. 25(2)/707/Hil. 13 Chas. IT. 

47 C.P. 25(2)/792/Trin. 1 Jas. IT. 

48 Herts. R.O. 27071. 

49 C.P. 25(2)/863/Trin. 2 Wm. and Mary. 

50 Par. Colln. i. 98. 

51 O.R.O., gamekprs. deps. 
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Anne, who married firstly in 1803 Henry Hill (d. 
1803) and secondly in 1804 Henry Huguenin. With 
Anne Huguenin the Hindes connexion with Claydon, 
last mentioned in 1807, apparently came to an end.5? 

In 1705 the Hindes holding in Claydon amounted 
to 44 yardlands (a moderate sized farm) in the open 
fields and 64 acres in Lawn Hill, but at inclosure in 
1776 Susannah Hindes held only a single tenement 
in Claydon village.53 There has been no effective 
lordship of this manor since 1717, when Thomas (1) 
Hindes broke up his family estate there.5+ The Astell 
family ultimately came to own most of the former 
Hindes estate. The family can be traced in Claydon 
in the 17th century,55 perhaps in Cropredy even in 
the 14th century.5° Edward Astell (d. 1703) left a 
freehold in Claydon village to his eldest son Edward, 
and a leasehold in Lawn Hill (granted to him by 
William Hindes in 1700) to his second son John.‘7 
John (d. 1734), who was more prosperous than his 
elder brother Edward (d. 1729),5° in 1717 bought 4 
yardland from Thomas Hindes and the freehold of 
the 40 acres in Lawn Hill leased to his father.59 John 
left $ yardland to his son John, who died in 1762 a 
mere husbandman,® and the land in Lawn Hill to 
his son Isaiah.6' Before inclosure in 1776 Isaiah 
bought from Edward Montgomery of Chacombe 4 
yardlands in Claydon which seem to correspond to 4 
yardlands sold to William Gardiner of Adderbury 
and to James Knibb of Claydon by Thomas Hindes 
in 1717.6 Montgomery’s father-in-law was Edward 
Buckerfield who had in 1717 purchased from his 
nephew, Thomas Hindes, Middle Lawn Hill and 
Lawn Hill Hooks.®3 At inclosure Isaiah Astell 
received 93 a. in lieu of 5 yardlands;®+ he died in 
1781 leaving the estate to his son John (d. 1824),®5 
who in 1782, as ‘a reputable farmer’ had married 
Miss Harris of Wroxton, ‘an agreable and genteel 
lady, with a fortune of £6,000’. In 1801 John’s 
brother William (also d. 1824) bought another 30 
acres in Lawn Hill (probably the rest of the former 
Hindes estate there); William’s son John (1782- 
1875) bought another small property in Claydon in 
1841. This John’s great-grandson Mr. Harry Astell 
of Appleton (Berks.) is the present representative of 
the family, whose members have since 1908 been 
absentee landlords in a village where for two 
centuries they were prominent. The farm-house 
attached to the former Hindes estate of 4 yardlands 
was Hillside House; when Astell bought it it was 
known as ‘Gumery’s’, from its Montgomery owner. 

The Fox family of Wroxton, which in 1966 had 


52 Hindes pedigree is based on Hampton Gay deeds 
calendared in Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 328(1)-(4), esp. (4), 
pp. 48-49. 

53 Mortgage in Astell deeds; O.R.O., incl award. 

54 Astell deeds. 

55 Edward ‘Anstill’ was constable in 1662: Hearth Tax 
Oxon. 152. 

56 B.N.C. Mun. Cropredy, 3, 7, 13, 19, 343; E 179/161/9. 
The following account is based mainly on Astell family 
deeds at Barclay’s Bank, Abingdon. There is a map of 
Astell property in 1824 in O.R.O., Maxwell & Stilgoe 
colln. (uncat.). 

57 MS. Wills Peculiar, 32/2/21. 

58 Ibid. 32/3/3, 32/2/36. 

59 Astell deeds. 

60 MS. Wills Peculiar, 32/3/34. 

61 Ibid. 32/3/3. 

62 Astell deeds. 

63 Tbid. 

6+ O.R.O., incl. award. 

65 MS. Wills Peculiar, 32/3/42. 
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been established in Claydon for three generations, 
accumulated four farms there formerly held by 
different families. The nucleus of the first Fox 
acquisition was the 4 yardlands held in free alms by 
Clattercote Priory of Richard of Grimscote in 1279 ;°7 
after the Dissolution it passed ultimately to the 
Boothby family, and ‘Thomas Boothby® sold 14 
yardland in Claydon to Nathaniel Savage (d. ante 
1713), a Claydon yeoman.” Four further generations 
of Savages held and enlarged the farm (74 yardlands 
at inclosure) until its sale to Richard Curtis in 1807— 
g. The farm was sold by John Curtis in 1858 to the 
Revd. C. F. Wyatt of Broughton, who resold it in 
1863 to the Revd. J. A. Gould of Bodicote;7° Andrew 
Fox bought it from G. E. Gould in 1895.7! The 
estate, in the south-west of the parish, is called 
Manor farm, but there seems to be no evidence con- 
necting it with any former manorial estate in Claydon. 

Sundial farm was purchased by Andrew Fox from 
J. C. Harris in 1898; the estate had been allotted to 
William Harris at inclosure in 1776, and can be 
traced to 1713 when Anthony Harris of Astrop (in 
King’s Sutton, Northants.) had bought 3 yardlands.72 

Another part of the Fox estate, Butlin’s farm, 
resulted from the consolidation of two earlier estates. 
William Brooks of Norton (Northants.) acquired in 
1805-6 an allotment of 36 a. which had been George 
Orton’s at inclosure,73 and before his death in 1844 
doubled it by the purchase of another separate hold- 
ing of 38 a. The farm thus created resembled those 
laid out at the inclosure in that it ran almost from the 
parish boundary to Claydon village itself. In 1901 
Brooks’s grandsons, G. A. and W. B. Butlin, sold 
the farm to Andrew Fox’s son Frederick.” 

The Leys farm (i.e. the more northerly farm of 
that name) was sold in 1911 under the will of 
Elizabeth Preedy to Alban, son of Andrew Fox.’5 It 
represents an 18th-century holding of the Buswell 
family of Steeple Barton: John Buswell and his 
brother Martin received under the will (proved 1752) 
of their uncle Thomas Love Knibb 5 and 2? yard- 
lands respectively.”° In 1794, after his death, John 
Buswell’s farm was sold to Joseph Preedy of Steeple 
Aston and so came to Elizabeth Preedy.77 

Martin Buswell’s estate, which in 1776 amounted 
to 34 yardlands’® and lay in Farnborough (Warws. 
as well as Claydon, was inherited in 1825 b 
John Buswell’s two granddaughters, Sybilla Wheel- 
don, wife of a Stockport cotton-spinner, and her 
sister Hannah Sutton. A partition in 1827 gave the 
Claydon farm to the Wheeldons, but in 1865 Emma 


66 Oxf. Jnl. 23 Mar. 1782. 

67 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

68 For the Boothby family see p. 195. 

69 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3613. 

70 Bodl. MS. d.d. Oxon. c ro (will of William Savage, 
1773); Church Com. MSS. K 5819; map of Curtis farm in 
O.R.O., Maxwell & Stilgoe colln. (uncat.); deeds in O.R.O., 
S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

71 Ex inf. Mr. A. E. Fox. 

72 Fox family deeds penes Messrs. Fairfax, Blencowe & 
Barfield, Banbury; O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

73 O.R.O., land tax assess. 

74 Fox deeds. 

78 Ibid.; O.R.O., Sp. II/ii/3 (will of Joseph Preedy, 
1795); map (1857) of Preedy’s farm in O.R.O., Maxwell 
& Stilgoe colln. (uncat.); Sale cat. (1911); Bodl. G.A. 
Oxon. b 90 (37). 

76 Deeds of Mr. J. Conway, Claydon. 

77 Fox deeds. On the Preedy family see C. C. Brookes, 
Steeple Aston, 153, 156, 248, 264. 

78 O.R.O., incl. award. 
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Sutton, granddaughter of both sisters, inherited the 
whole; she sold the farm in 1881, since when it has 
had several owners.79 The fields were in the 2oth 
century separated from the farm-house and came to 
be held with Clattercote by Mr. J. W. Hillier. The 
farm-house (i.e. the more southerly farm called Leys 
farm) was apparently that occupied by the Knibbs 
before the partition made by Thomas Love Knibb. 

The Holbeches of Farnborough and Mollington 
long held the rectorial tithes in Claydon as lessees of 
the bishops of Oxford. The gamekeepers’ deputations 
for Claydon made by Henry Francis Mavor in 1821 
and by the Revd. William Mavor (also of Woodstock) 
in 1828 and 18358° were probably on behalf of 
William Holbech. On the sale of the Oxford bishop- 
ric estates the Holbeches acquired the freehold, but 
sold it in 1914 to Mr. William Elkington,’! a member 
of a family long settled in the Cropredy district; his 
son later bought the Glebe farm in Claydon, thus 
preparing the way for another consolidation of 
holdings in the parish. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1279 the Grimscote 
estate in Claydon comprised 4 yardlands held in 
demesne, g held in villeinage at an annual rent of 5s. 
each, and 15 held by free tenants; there were 2 yard- 
lands of glebe, rented at 4s. each.8? In 1241 and 1279 
the Laund estate in Claydon comprised some 12 
yardlands; in 1279 each was held in villeinage at an 
annual rent of 55.83 

The medieval tax returns do not suggest a poor 
village: in 1327, when 11 people were assessed at the 
comparatively high figure of 34s. 8d., individual 
assessments ranged from 5s. rod. (Hugh of Grims- 
cote) to 2s. 2d.; and, considering Claydon’s small 
population in 1377, its standard assessment of {£2 
15s. 3d. for later medieval taxes was high.8+ By the 
16th century, however, Claydon appears to have 
become less prosperous: for the 1523 subsidy 8 
people were assessed at a total of only tos. 1od., 
seven on goods and one at the landless labourer’s 
rate of 4d.85 In the 17th century the general level of 
prosperity was lower than that of other Cropredy 
hamlets: for the hearth tax returns of 1665 12 people 
were assessed on a total of only 17 hearths, and 8 
people were discharged payment, because of poverty, 
on 11 hearths; none was assessed on more than 2 
hearths.°6 

Even so, among a selection of probate inventories, 
may be mentioned those of Richard and George 
Knibb,’? Fulk Stacey (d. 1606), Felix Carter (d. 
1619), and William Martin (d. 1667), all of whom left 
personalty at their deaths worth more than £130.88 
In general they were mixed farmers, their wealth 
lying in both crops and stock. Richard Knibb in 
addition left ‘a little shop of mercery ware’. George 
Knibb, a grazier, left 14 cows and 73 sheep and 

79 Deeds of Mr. J. Conway, Claydon; map (1864) of 
Wheeldon’s farm in O.R.O., Maxwell & Stilgoe colln. 
(uncat.). 

80 O.R.O., gamekprs’ deps. 

81 Ex inf. Mr. W. Elkington, Claydon Hay. 

82 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

83 Ibid. Fines Oxon. 117. 


84 E 179/161/9, 17. For population see above, p. 185. 

85 E 179/161/1098. 86 Hearth Tax Oxon. 152. 

87 MS. Wills Peculiar 44/4/11, 15. 

88 Ibid. 50/5/34, 34/4/29, 46/2/38. 

89 Ibid. 46/2/38, 44/4/16, 44/4/15, 
32/3/3. 
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lambs, and wool worth £13 6s. 8d. Other sizeable 
flocks noticed include those of Richard Carter (68 
sheep) and John Knibb (44), though they are small 
compared with the 332 sheep of an 18th-century 
farmer, John Astell.89 

In 1650 the prebendal glebe lay in the west, south, 
and north parts of the Claydon field.9° These prob- 
ably corresponded to the three ‘sides’ or ‘quarters’, 
named first in 1711, Hill Field, Lawn Hill, and Hay 
Field quarters.9! In 1776 Hill Field and Hay Field 
quarters were separated by Warwick way (the track to 
Fenny Compton, Warws.), Hay Field and Lawn Hill 
quarters by a hedge along the south side of which now 
runs the footpath (established at inclosure) from the 
north end of Claydon village to Lower Boddington 
(Northants.); the division between Hill Field and 
Lawn Hill quarters followed the line of the hedge 
which now runs parallel with and immediately to the 
west of the Cropredy lane.% 

Most of the township has a heavy clay soil, which 
provides good pasture for dairy farming. In the early 
17th century common of pasture was allotted on the 
basis of common for 3 horses, 5 beasts, and 40 sheep 
for each yardland.%3 The arable was sown with the 
usual cereals, though oats are rarely mentioned. 
Most men grew peas, but vetches were rare in 
Claydon.% 

At the time of inclosure in 1776 there were 150 a. 
of old inclosure, 32 a. in and around the village itself, 
and 118 a. (Lawn Hill grounds) in the south-east 
corner of the parish. The latter area appears to cor- 
respond with that in which Laund Priory, and 
Clattercote Priory its tenant, had once held land, 
and is described in 1703 as ‘those inclosed grounds 
of Claydon commonly called Lawn hills and 
meadows’.°5 The early inclosures may have included 
some of the common allegedly inclosed by Simon 
Raleigh, lord of the manor, in the mid 16th century. 
The Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, 
owners (and at that time still direct exploiters) of 
Clattercote, between 1547 and 1551 brought a Star 
Chamber suit against him about his inclosures.%° 

An Act for the inclosure of Claydon Field, ‘and a 
certain piece of land and ground called the Hay’ 
(apparently the northernmost part of Hay Field 
quarter) was obtained in 1776, and the award was 
made the same year.” Forty yardlands or 1,024 a. 
were inclosed: 31 allotments were made to 23 
persons, the largest being those to replace rectorial 
tithe (162 a.), and to Richard Savage (161 a.), to John 
and Martin Buswell (g1 a., 67 a.), and to William 
Harris (83 a.). Eight other allotments ranged from 44 
to 18 acres. 

Land in Claydon passed completely out of the 
hands of gentry families when the Holbeches sold 
their farm in 1914. Long before that the Hindes’ 
estate had shrunk almost to nothing,9* and the 
Boothby’s to a mere two fields;99 although a few 

90 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey, 1/27. 


91 O.R.0., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

92 O.R.O., incl. award; incl. map penes Messrs. Maxwell 
& Stilgoe. 

93 Bodl. MSS. Ch. Oxon. 3606, 3609. 

°4 Cf. MSS. Wills Peculiar cited above. 

95 MS. Wills Peculiar 32/2/21. 

96 Sta. Cha. 2/6/20. 

97 Claydon Incl. Act, 15 Geo. III, c. 82 (priv. act); 
O.R.O., incl. award. 

98 O.R.O., incl. award. 

99 Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. (uncat.). 
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gentry families from time to time held land in Clay- 
don they did so only for short periods, were not 
resident, and had no real connexion with the 
village. In 1785 nearly 50 per cent of Claydon was 
owner-occupied, in 1794 nearly §5 per cent, in 1811 
only 35 per cent, and by 1831 no more than 45 per 
cent.! The church property in the parish was leased, 
and in addition Martin Buswell’s successors leased 
his farm, and the Preedys always leased their 
Claydon land. 

By the rgth century Claydon had become a village 
of small farmers. The ownership of land there had 
probably already become diffused before the sub- 
division of the lordship of the manor: in 1611, for 
instance, when selling the manor, the Raleighs had 
sold off 2 yardlands to Thomas Nicholes, a Claydon 
husbandman,? and another 2 yardlands to the Hawten 
family;3 and an important partition of 8 yardlands 
was made by T. L. Knibb in 1747.4 Between 1776 
and 1820, however, over one-tenth of the acreage of 
Claydon was consolidated into larger holdings;5 
allotments of 18 a. made at inclosure to William 
Southam,® of 40 a. to George Orton, of g a. to 
Thomas Gulliver, of another g a. to John Thompson, 
as well as a portion of old inclosure and part of James 
Knibb’s allotment of 44 a.7 were bought by the 
Harris, Savage, Collins, and Astell families. The 
effect was not to create a few large freeholds, but to 
make small freeholds less small and to reduce the 
number of holdings of less than 50 a. 

A combination of freehold and leasehold land, or 
of more than one leasehold, might make possible the 
creation of fairly large farms; there was one of each 
kind in 1851 but such farms were only temporary. 
Even with the two larger farms, Claydon in 1851 
contained ten men described as farmers, a fairly high 
number for a parish with under 1,200 a. of cultivable 
land; the acreages they held ranged from 60 to 290.8 
In subsequent lists the number of farmers in Claydon 
has only once sunk below eight, and has often risen 
to eleven or even twelve.? During the 1gth and early 
2oth centuries small tenant farmers were often the 
leaders of Claydon. 

Though Claydon has in modern times usually been 
considered a poverty-stricken village occasionally its 
farmers managed to do well. Around 1850 W. J. 
Astell ran a flourishing mixed farm, taking land on 
lease in near-by parishes, and sending butter to 
market in London every week.!° Even so the poverty 
of Claydon people in general is well attested" and 
the sudden drop in population in the 1880s suggests 
that it was hard hit by the agricultural depression. 

At the beginning of the 2oth century only 22 per 
cent of the total cultivated area in Claydon was arable 
land. Of the arable in 1914 roughly 30 per cent was 
under wheat, 15 per cent under oats, 14 per cent 


tT O.R.O., land tax assess. 

2 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3606; cf. ibid. 3607, 3612 and 
O.R.O., Misc. Gr. I k/1. For other small properties before 
inclosure see Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2671, 3608-11, 3613. 

3 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3608. 

+ Deeds of Mr. J. Conway, Claydon: Knibb’s will. 

5 O.R.O., land tax assess. 

6 Fox deeds: will of Wm. Harris. 

7 Ch. Com. MSS. deeds K 5819. 

$H.O} 107/1734. 

° Kelly's Dir. Oxon. (1869-1939). 

Farm account bk. of 1849-56, penes H. Astell. 
11 See p. 186. 

12 Orr, Oxon. Agric, statistical plates. 

13 Land Utilization Survey. 


under barley; swedes and turnips, potatoes and man- 
golds were also grown in small quantities. It is esti- 
mated that the total number of cattle per 100 acres 
in 1914 was roughly 29, and of sheep 53.'? Although 
a small amount of grassland was ploughed up at the 
beginning of the Second World War there was still 
very little arable arourrd Claydon village. The chief 
crops were oats, wheat, and beans.'3 In 1939 there 
were 11 farms in Claydon, only two of them (Manor 
farm and Clattercote Priory farm) above 150 a.'4 

Until the mid 2oth century the population of 
Claydon consisted almost entirely of farmers and 
farm-workers and the usual ancillary tradesmen and 
craftsmen. The collar-making industry of Cropredy 
does not seem to have spread to Claydon. Early 
references to occupations suggest a predominantly 
agricultural village," an impression confirmed by 
the 1841 census.'¢ In 1851, of the 72 heads of house- 
holds in the parish, 10 were farmers, 28 were farm- 
labourers, and of the rest, apart from 4 connected 
with the canal, 2 paupers, and 3 whose occupations 
are unknown, most were either carriers, tradesmen, 
or craftsmen, and g were labourers on the railway 
then under construction.!7 In all there were in Clay- 
don in 1851 59 agricultural labourers. In the mid 
2oth century the Banbury Aluminium works and 
other industries recruited labour in Claydon as else- 
where in the district. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. '8 Two overseers of the 
poor were appointed annually. From 1819 to 1827 
there was also a permanent manager of the overseers’ 
office who was paid from £5 to £5 tos. a year. In 
1827 it was agreed to allow the overseers £3 a year— 
£1 to the overseer accounting for the summer and 
{£2 to the overseer accounting for the winter. 

The money spent by the overseers was raised by 
levy, usually 6s. in the pound, producing between 
£30 and £37. In 1831 there were 18 rate-payers. In 
1776 £62 Ios. was spent on the poor, in 1783-5 an 
average of £75, and in 1803 £186. The increase in 
total expenditure was about average for the hundred 
but in 1803 expenditure per head and rates were 
rather less than in the rest of Cropredy parish.’ 
From the overseers’ accounts, however, it appears 
that 1800-1 had been the worst year in Claydon’s 
history: nearly £366 was spent, a figure not exceeded 
in 1817, a year of distress generally, or in a local crisis 
in 1821. Like Wardington Claydon had a bad year in 
1828 but from 1832 expenditure fell steadily.?° After 
1834 Claydon was included in Banbury Poor Law 
Union. 

Relief to the poor was given both in money and 
kind. Coal and clothes were provided regularly, 
bread when it rose above a certain price; on one 


14 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939). 

15 e.g. MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 55-57 (Peculiar marriage 
bonds). 

16 H.O. 107/873. 

17 H.O. 107/1734. 

18 Except where otherwise stated, this section is based 
on parish records in the Bodleian Library: MS. d.d. Par. 
Claydon c 2, constables’ accts. 1794-1822; b 5, b 6, over- 
seers’ accts. 1798-1837. 

19 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9. 

20 Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rtns. H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v; Money exp. for Relief of Poor, H.C. 219, p. 157 
(1830-1), xi; Money exp. on Maintenance of Poor, H.C. 
444, p. 153 (1835), xlvii; 2nd Rep. Poor Law Com., App. E, 
H.C. 595, pp. 290-1 (1836), xxix(2). 
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occasion a gift of 6s. was made for clothing in order 
that a girl might keep her place of service. Some 
houses for the poor were maintained by the over- 
seers; maintenance included glazing, thatching, 
which cost nearly £9 in 1816, and white-washing. 
In 1821 the overseers contributed towards the cost 
of building two cottages and in 1807 they allowed 
over {4 for furniture. They frequently paid rent for 
houses and lodgings. Regular payments were made 
to the disabled and bedridden and for nursing, money 
was available for midwives and the lying-in month, 
and the doctor’s bill rose to over £13 in 1826. 
Expenses for pauper’s funerals included the cost of 
tolling the bell, and of bread, cheese, and ale at the 
wake; in one case the goods of the deceased, valued 
at £2, were offset against expenses. 

The roundsman system was in operation in Clay- 
don by 1800. Pauper labour was allocated to farmers, 
one of whom in 1831 objected to the number of 
labourers he had to use, with the result that the over- 
seers had to pay for 24 days work done by two men 
whom he had turned off. In 1828 the justices stated 
that payments for roundsmen would in future be 
disallowed, but their ruling seems to have been 
totally ineffective. Some able-bodied poor were 
employed on the highways and were paid by the 
surveyor. In 1831 head money was reduced by 1s. 
because wages had gone up by 1s. Although a book 
was bought in 1801 for registering parish apprentices 
there is only one instance of a boy being apprenticed ; 
it cost £14, apart from his clothes. 

The money spent by the constable and third- 
borough, as he was called, came from the overseers; 
out of this he paid the county rate until 1818, after 
which it was paid directly by the overseers. In 1794 
a vestry was summoned to discuss the provision of a 
pound, and in the following year over £7 was spent 
on wood and work. In 1799 the constable bought a 
pair of handcuffs. He also paid for catching vermin. 
Claydon, together with Epwell and Drayton, was 
obliged to provide one man for the militia, and in 
1810 the overseers paid over {2 towards Claydon’s 
share of the {10 to provide a substitute for a man 
drawn by ballot to serve in the Oxford Old Militia. 
The constable attended meetings at Banbury for 
drawing for the cavalry and militia; he went to ten 
such meetings at Banbury and Broughton in 1811. 


CHURCH. Claydon church dates from at least the 
12th century,?! and was a dependent chapelry of 
Cropredy until 1851, when Claydon (with Molling- 
ton) was created a perpetual curacy.?? The living was 
thereafter in the gift of the Bishop of Oxford and was 
endowed with glebe valued in 1852 at £200 a year 
gross, £198 net.?3 In 1863 Claydon was created a 


21 See below. 

22 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1776, Order in Council of 9 Jan. 
1863, citing Order in Council of 14 Nov. 1851, not traced 
elsewhere. 

23 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1776. 

24 O.R.O., incl. award. 

25 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1775; Ch. Com. MSS. file 26008, 
deeds K 5819. 

2eSNIS. Oxf..Dioc: ¢ 1775; 

27 Tbhid. c 1776. 

28 Subsidy 1526; Robert of Rodington identified as 
parson of Claydon in Cal. Pat. 1367-70, 81, 522, 644, 
should be ascribed to Claydon (Bucks.). 

29 O.A.S. Rep. 1916, 82. 

30 A. Peel, The Seconde Part of a Register, ii. 137. 
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separate perpetual curacy, and the endowment of the 
joint living was divided. The endowment of Claydon 
benefice comprised chiefly some 55 a. of glebe, 
namely the allotments in lieu of tithe (39 a.) and of 
glebe (32 a.) received by the Vicar of Cropredy at 
the inclosure of Claydon in 1776,74 less 84 a. ad- 
vantageously sold to the East and West Junction 
Railway in 1872, and a further 4 a. devoted to allot- 
ments.?5 In 1877 Claydon was allocated {100 a year 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” In 1928 the 
benefices, but not the parishes, of Claydon and 
Mollington were reunited. In 1931 the new curacy 
had a total annual value of about £470, more than 
twice its value between 1851 and 1863.77 

The first known curate of Claydon was William 
Coppoke, who in 1526 was Cropredy’s worst-paid 
curate.?8 Richard Polley (1577-85) was one of those 
who subscribed to the Elizabethan settlement,?9 and 
he was followed apparently by a relation, Christopher 
Polley, who was described in about 1590 as a ‘non- 
preacher’.3° From 1594 at least, when William 
Saunderson was curate,3! and for most of the 17th 
century Claydon shared a curate with Mollington.32 
Saunderson was presented for not catechizing the 
young every Sunday and on Holy Days.33 In 1669 
the churchwardens described their curate as ‘painful 
in his calling’ ,3+ but in 1678 they presented the Vicar 
of Cropredy for failing to supply a resident curate, 
which they declared Claydon had had under previous 
vicars; moreover the vicar held only one service on 
Sunday, did not catechize, failed to administer the 
Sacrament duly, and failed to observe Holy Days 
and fasting days.35 In fact the curate at that date 
seems to have served Claydon, Mollington, and 
Wardington.%° As a result of the 1678 complaint the 
Peculiar court ordered the vicar to provide for Clay- 
don a resident curate who would serve Mollington 
also for a salary of £30 a year.37 The vicar seems to 
have complied and curates for Claydon and Molling- 
ton are recorded in 1681-7, 1696-1701, in 1739, and 
in 1797-1808.38 The curate was presented in 1685 
for teaching a school at Williamscot without licence, 
and for marrying several persons without banns or 
licences.39 In 1692-3 the churchwardens described 
their curate as ‘sober and conformable’.4° In 1739 
the curate’s salary was still £30 a year, in 1808 £32 
ros., and in 1814 £35.41 

As elsewhere in Cropredy parish the service of 
two or three cures by ill-paid, and often transitory, 
curates took its toll: in 1808 the average number of 
communicants in Claydon was only ten, and in 1838 
even fewer—they are the ‘grex rarior’ of a despon- 
dent inscription on a communion flagon given in that 
year.42 

After the creation of the joint curacy in 1851 the 
curate lived at Mollington, and Claydon suffered in 


31 MS. Oxf. Dioc. b 52, f. 106; ibid. e 12, p. 10. 

32 Oldfield, ‘Clerus Oxf. Dioc.’ 

33 Oxon. Peculiars, 236-7. 

34 Tbid. 237. 

35 Ibid. 237-8. 

36 Oldfield, ‘Clerus Oxf. Dioc.’ 

37 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 28, f. 15; ibid. c 157, f. 483. 

38 Oldfield, ‘Clerus Oxf. Dioc.’; Secker’s Visit. 49; MS. 
Oxf. Dioc. d 570. 

39 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 61, f. 89. 

40 Oxon. Peculiars, 239. 

41 Secker’s Visit. 49; MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 571; ibid. d 574. 

42 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570; ibid. d 701; Evans, Ch. Plate, 
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consequence by having fewer services than Molling- 
ton.43 In 1860 there were no more than seven com- 
municants at a monthly service, and the curate was 
complaining of troublesome dissenters.44 The old 
‘vicarage-house’ at Claydon was quite unsuitable for 
occupation, and the first two incumbents of Claydon 
after its separation from Mollington in 1863 quickly 
resigned on account of the inconvenience caused by 
the absence of a residence and the consequent neces- 
sity of renting unsuitable accommodation in local 
farm-houses. 

In 1867, however, the vicar, G. W. Palmer, 
bought a house for £200 from his landlord and 
presented it to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as a 
benefaction in favour of the living.45 He had resided 
at Claydon since 1864 and had had no other charge.*° 
There was a swift improvement in the religious life 
of the village. In a year and a half attendance at the 
morning and evening services rose from 30 and 80 to 
60 and 150 respectively. Winter Bible classes, held 
twice a week for men, were regularly attended, and 
singing classes were held for the young.47 Even so in 
1872 Palmer reported that about half the adults in 
the village did not go to church, and there were four 
to five families of ‘absolute dissenters’.*8 In 1878 he 
was holding two services with sermons on Sundays, 
catechized every Sunday, administered the Sacra- 
ment monthly and on festivals, and held a mis- 
sion service in Advent; out of a population of 300 
there were 16 regular communicants, and 27 
habitual absentees from church. Out of 63 house- 
holders, 51 were church-goers and 12 were dis- 
senters.49 

After the reunion of Claydon and Mollington 
benefices in 1928 the vicar resided at Mollington, 
but after 1934 at Claydon. In 1958 Claydon 
parsonage-house was sold and the incumbent once 
more lived in Mollington.5° 

The parish church of ST. JAMES THE 
GREATs' is a small building of local stone con- 
sisting of nave, chancel, north aisle and chapel, west 
tower, and south porch. There is no division between 
nave and chancel.52 

The nave and north aisle date from the late 12th 
century, and are separated by an arcade of three 
bays. The north chapel, lighted by lancet windows, 
was added during the early 13th century. The 
chancel was so much altered in the 19th century that 
the date of its original construction is now difficult 
to determine. The small west tower with its saddle- 
back roof, unusual in Oxfordshire, was added in the 
14th century. 

The subsequent history of the fabric was un- 
eventful until 1860; only once, c. 1620, do 17th- 
century churchwardens’ presentments refer to the 
church being in need of attention,53 and Rawlinson 
c. 1718 thought it ‘dark, but in tolerable repair’.5+ 

43 Wilb. Visit. 38-39. 

44 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 180. 

45 Ibid. c 1775. 

46 Ibid. c 344. 47 Ibid. c 332. 

48 Ibid. c 338. 49 Ibid. c 344. 

5° Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939); ex inf. the vicar. 

st In the early 18th century the Claydon wake was held 
on the Sunday after St. James’s day: Par. Colln. i. 98. 

52 There are accounts in Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 145-6; 
Parker, Eccles. Top. no. 138; Ch. Com. MSS. files 67, 998 
(1921); view from SE. by Buckler (1823) in MS. Top. 
Oxon. a 66, no. 173; sketch in Banbury Public Libr. copy 


of Beesley, Hist. Banbury, iv. 176-7. 
53 Oxon. Peculiars, 114. 


The iron work on the main door into the nave bears 
the date 1640; some repairs were carried out in 1753 
and 1795.55 By 1856, however, Bishop Wilberforce 
found the church ‘in a wretched state internally— 
rather picturesque but pewed quite up to Com- 
munion rails and all sordid’.5° In 1860 an extensive 
restoration was begun. William White of Wimpole 
Street was the architect and Richard Wilson of 
Wardington the builder; except for the tower, the 
church was found to be in a much worse condition 
than had been thought, and was rebuilt on new 
foundations. The roof was reconstructed in oak, 
only a few of the old timbers being found fit for re- 
use; part of the north aisle was enlarged and rebuilt. 
The church was reseated and the accommodation 
was increased from 8g sittings (26 free) to 156 sittings 
(123 free). New windows were inserted in the chancel : 
that of three lights in the east wall by Wailes of 
Newcastle, and two in the south wall by Lavers and 
Baird (one a memorial to Mrs. Tait, the curate’s 
widow). North Oxfordshire craftsmen executed the 
reredos of coloured alabaster, the pulpit, the sedilia 
of Caen stone, and the eagle lectern, altar (of oak), 
and carved oak font cover. The former three-legged 
wooden font was replaced by one of stone. The 
total cost was £542, raised by subscription.5? Wilber- 
force preached at the reopening in March 1861 and 
found the restoration ‘very nicely done and the 
church very pretty’.5® 

After 1861 the only work recorded on the fabric 
was the repair of the chancel in 1922.59 During 
the incumbency of Francis Symes-Thompson 
(1907-11) an ambitious scheme of mural paintings 
(containing scenes from the life of St. James) in nave 
and sanctuary was attempted, but these were not 
thought satisfactory and were washed over. Other 
additions in the Tractarian tradition made by Symes- 
Thompson in 1908, apparently in advance of a 
faculty, remained in 1966, including the curtains 
round the altar, the small red marble table in the 
sanctuary, and a reproduction of Holman Hunt’s 
picture “The Light of the World’.© Electric light 
was introduced in 1950; from 1957 the church was 
heated by electric heaters, which replaced a coke 
stove.®! 

The church contains mural tablets in memory of 
the Buswell family; there are several floor slabs to 
members of the Knibb family. 

An American harmonium (Story and Clark, 
Chicago) was installed in the 1890s, replacing a 
similar instrument.®? 

The church plate reflects the former poverty of 
the parish; it includes a pewter plate of c. 1749, a 
silver tankard flagon of 1832, presented to the church 
in 1839 in place of a pewter vessel, and a silver chalice 
and paten of 1855.% 

According to Rawlinson, Claydon church pos- 

54 Par. Colln. i. 98. 

55 Par. Rec. notes by the Revd. S. R. Standage. 

56 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 178, f. 143. 

57 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 103, ff. 261-5; Bodl. G.A. 
Oxon. 8° 636(11); MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 37, ff. 326-33; 
Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Claydon b 6; MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1776. 

58 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 178, f. 143. 

59 Ch. Com. MSS. file 679908. 

60 Ex inf. the late Dr. T. Loveday; faculty in MS. Oxf. 
Dioc. ¢ 1775. 

6 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1776. 

62 Ex inf. Mr. E. W. Bates (organist); MS. d.d. Par. 


Claydon b 4. 
63 Evans, Ch. Plate, 43. 
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sessed a peal of four bells;°+ but in 1852, as in 1966, 
the peal was of three bells only.5 Two were cast in 
1609 and 1611 and the tenor, originally cast in 1756, 
was recast in 1910.% 

The clock, first mentioned in 1744,97 is a one-day 
hour-striking weight-driven mechanism of an early 
type, originally with a crown wheel and foliot escape- 
ment; it has no dial.®8 It has been much repaired by 
local craftsmen: some time in the 18th century its 
mechanism was altered to an anchor escapement 
with a long pendulum. The clock ceased to function 
in 1859; after repair it was set going again on the 
ground floor of the tower in 1906.°9 In 1910 Messrs. 
White provided it with steel ropes and increased its 
running time to 26 instead of 16 hours; it was re- 
paired again in 1950.79 

In the mid 18th century Claydon church was 
adorned with a painted sundial.7! 

The churchyard was enlarged on the south by the 
addition of 21 perches of glebe land (then a cottager’s 
garden) given by the vicar in 1876;7? this may have 
been the site of the old parsonage-house. After 1945 
the churchyard was further enlarged; in 1948 George 
Goode (d. 1949) by will left £100 for its upkeep.73 
Within the churchyard stands a church room, built 
of ironstone, which was originally the Claydon day 
school; it bears the date 1840 on its east end. 

The registers date from the year 1569. They are 
not complete, the principal gap being in the marriage 
and burial registers between 1604 and 1634.74 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1696 Simon Butler (b. 
1631) and his son Simon were presented as popish 
recusants,75 and though no Claydon papists are 
mentioned in a return of 1708, the Vicar of Cropredy 
reported one Claydon family in 1739.76 

The village was the only one in Cropredy parish 
to have a long-established Quaker family. The head 
of a Quaker family reported in 173977 was probably 
the weaver Joseph Collins (d. 1782),78 who came from 
Heyford (Northants.) and had a small freehold in 
Claydon.79 His descendants lived in Claydon for 
many generations and did not disappear from the 
area until the 1880s.8° The family were lessees of the 
vicarial glebe.*! 

In 1821 an Independent missionary preacher 
named Ball began to preach at Claydon; he was 
closely followed by another missionary preacher, 
T. Styles, possibly assisted by the well-established 


6 Par. Colln. i. 98. 

65 Gardner, Dir. Oxon. (1852). 

66 Ch. Bells Oxon. i. 95-96. 

67 MS. d.d. Par. Claydon b 5. 

68 Full account in Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 35; cf. also 
Par. Rec. notes by the Revd. S. R. Standage. 

69 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1907 and later edns.). 

70 MS. d.d. Par. Claydon b 4. 

71 Oxon. Clockmakers, 77; cf. Buckler drawing (1823) in 
MS. Top. Oxon. a 66, no. 173. 

72 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1775. 

73 Ibid. c 1776; Char. Com. files. 

7 MS. d.d. Par. Claydon b 1-3, c 1,d 1, e1. 

75 O.R.O., Q.S.R. Easter 1696. 

76 Ibid. Easter 1708; Secker’s Visit. 49. The Butlers were 
an Appletree family; the elder Simon’s father, George, had 
married a Claydon girl and had an estate there: Baker, 
Northants. i. 4.75. 

77 Secker’s Visit. 49. 

78 Loveday MSS., canvasser’s list (1753). 

79 Collins may have acquired his Claydon estate by 
marriage: Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2657. 
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Independent community in Bourton.’ By 1824 
there was a congregation of about 50 persons, 
possibly meeting in the house of Elisha Gubbins 
which had been registered as a meeting-house in the 
previous year.®3 The congregation seems to have 
been short-lived and it was Primitive Methodism 
which took firmest root in the village. In 1835 the 
preacher Joseph Preston visited Claydon§+ and in 
1839 the house of William Smith was registered for 
meetings by the minister of the Banbury Primitive 
Methodists.®5 In 1851 a chapel was said to have been 
founded in 1837,8° but it was only in 1846 that the 
chief local landowner Henry Wheeldon conveyed 
land for the erection of a Primitive Methodist 
chapel.’7 The chapel was attended by people from 
neighbouring parishes, particularly Farnborough 
and Wormleighton (Warws.). In 1851 it had 45 free 
sittings and 45 others, but attendance on the day 
of the census (46 in the morning and 50 in the 
evening) suggests that the society had not expanded 
much. The leader of the society was John Tarver, 
a Claydon carpenter. There was a small Sunday 
school.88 

In 1854 the incumbent said that the inhabitants 
of about 20 houses in Claydon and Mollington 
attended the chapel; and in 1860 that about half the 
labouring population of the two villages were dis- 
senters and that most of the other half habitually 
attended chapel.89 Four years later there were said to 
be four to five families of ‘absolute dissenters’ in 
Claydon alone and in 1866 there were six.% 

An inscription on the chapel records its enlarge- 
ment, but in view of the small size of the building it 
possibly refers only to the addition of a porch. The 
Claydon chapel was not served by a resident minister 
and its needs were in 1969 supplied by the Methodist 
minister of Banbury. 
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EDUCATION. From 1574 until its closure in 1851 
Claydon had the right to send three boys to the free 
grammar school at Williamscot.9! Claydon also had 
the right under the will (1764) of John Freckleton of 
Farnborough (Warws.) to send 15 children to a 
school endowed by him in Farnborough.°? Because 
of their relative distances it is not surprising that in 
1824 the full quota from Claydon were attending 
Farnborough school and none Williamscot.93 A 
school-house is mentioned in Claydon in 1711,% but 
a school there is next mentioned only in 1808, when 


80 Banbury Quaker Regs.; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1883, 
1887). 

8t Cropredy Par. Rec. tithe bks.; Church Com. file 
TAS 3135 

82 Home Missionary Mag. (1824) in Dunkin MS. 4309/1, 


. 344. 

83 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 645, f. 18. The certificate was signed 
by Wm. Hood, minister of Banbury, who was not a 
Methodist: see Hall’s Circuits and Ministers. 

84 J. Petty, Hist. of the Primitive Methodist Connexion, 
319. 

85 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 646, f. 106. 

86 H.O. 129/163. 

87 Deed penes Methodist minister, Banbury. 

88 H.O. 129/163. 

89 Wilb. Visit. 39; MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 180. 

909 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 332. 

SESS Da 223> 

92 Digest of Schools and Chars. for Education [435], 
p. 284, H.C. (1843), xviii. 

93 rath Rep. Com. Char. 185. 

94 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 
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an unendowed school, teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ‘encouraged by the subscriptions of the 
land-holders of the place’ was reported there; it had 
about 10 boarders (some from outside the parish) 
and 30 day pupils.95 The school, apparently of a high 
standard, was perhaps run by Charles Sabin of 
Claydon, schoolmaster, after whose death in 1812 or 
1813 the school was described as one of those 
‘merely kept by old women’.97 In 1818 there was no 
day school at Claydon, but a Sunday school for 25 
children; the means of education for the poor were 
reported as insufficient.9%* By 1833, however, there 
were two dame schools, attended respectively by 10 
boys and 21 girls, all instructed at their parents’ 
expense; there was also a Sunday school in which 
38 children were taught free.99 A school maintained 
by William Holbech of Farnborough for the com- 
bined needs of Mollington and Claydon in 1854! 
was doubtless held in the building, now the church 
room but formerly a school,? built in 1840; the cen- 
sus of 1851, however, returned only nine school- 
children. After the separation of the benefices in 
1863 children from Mollington no longer attended 
the combined school in Claydon and in 1872 the 
vicar complained that although he was still in control 
of the school the means for its support were altogether 
inadequate.+ 

The Claydon and Clattercote School Board was 
compulsorily set up in 1875 ;5 two years later a State 
elementary school for 80 pupils was established on a 
site belonging to H. Wheeldon.® In 1878 the curate 
complained that the Board allowed a certain amount 
of religious instruction not by a clergyman; this he 
attributed to spite against Charles William Holbech 
of Farnborough, Archdeacon of Coventry, and him- 
self because he would not hand over an old charity 
without a guarantee of religious instruction. The 
school in 1902 had an average attendance of 40 
children.’ Slightly fewer children attended in 1906.8 
In 1939 the income (c. £15) from the endowments of 
Calcott and Freckleton, mentioned above, was being 
distributed to schoolchildren for good conduct.? 


The school was closed in 1948.!° In 1965 the 
younger children attended Cropredy school, and the 
older ones travelled to Banbury; the 1877 school 
building, incorporating the master’s house, had been 
sold. 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. Inc. 1611 Richard 
Wayde and William Browne were presented by the 
churchwardens of Claydon for converting into money 
a gift of cattle which a Mr. Webb had made for the 
benefit of the poor. Browne died that year and the 
churchwardens were anxious that the money should 
be preserved." In 1752 four trustees of funds for the 
poor of Claydon purchased for £72 } yardland in 
the open fields, which was exchanged at inclosure in 
1776 for 64 a. in Lawn Hill quarter.!? In 1808 the 
land and a cottage belonging to the chapelry were 
let for £12 10s. which was distributed to the poor at 
Christmas.™3 In 1825 it was let for £18, and the 
money was used to purchase coal for poor families. !4 
In 1890 it was stated that the cottage must have been 
sold and that its rent had not been paid for many 
years. The income from the land alone in 1891 was 
1o gns. In 1916 the trustees were concerned that the 
coal had always been given equally to all poor house- 
holders without distinguishing wage-earners from 
the old and needy. In 1931 the land was let for £15 
a year, the money being used to purchase coal for 20 
people. By will dated 1948 George Goode (d. 1949) 
gave c. 3 a. to the Claydon trustees. In 1951 the land 
was sold and the money invested. In 1967 30 people 
received £38 175.15 

By will proved 1752 Thomas Love Knibb be- 
queathed £40 to the churchwardens of Claydon for 
the use of the poor. In 1786 the charity comprised a 
house and land, and, together with land given by 
William Martin at an unknown date, was providing 
£6 gs. a year; by 1825 both charities were probably 
lost.16 


CLA TT ER COME 


The extra-parochial district of Clattercote (338 a.),!7 
a former monastic demesne estate, was a tenurial, 
agricultural, and administrative unit for many 
centuries and came to be considered a civil parish in 
the 19th century. It lies } mile south of Claydon with 
which it was united in 1932 to form the civil parish 
of Claydon-with-Clattercote.' 

Clattercote was a long and narrow strip of land, 
stretching from east to west. Its western edge 


95 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 707. 
96 Ch. Com. MSS. deeds K 5819. 
97 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 433. 
98 Educ. of Poor Digest, H.C. 224, p. 722 (1819), ix(2). 
99 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 745 (1835), xlii. 
1 Wilb. Visit. 39. 
2 See p. 193. 3 H.O. 129/163. 
4 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 338. 
5 Lond. Gaz. 26 Feb. 1875 (p. 810). 
® Plan of site in O.R.O., Maxwell & Stilgoe colln. 
7 List of Schs., 1901-2 [Cd. 1277], p. 198, H.C. (1902), 
xxix. 
8 Public Elem. Schs., 1906 [Cd. 3182], p. 525, H.C. 
(1906), Ixxxvi. 


touched Warwickshire and the northern, southern, 
and eastern boundaries were marked by small 
streams. It was crossed by the Cropredy—Claydon 
road, the railway, and the Oxford canal.!9 A promin- 
ent feature of the landscape is the canal reservoir, 
which lies in the highest, western, part of Clatter- 
cote, at a height of over 425 ft.; it was formed by 
damming the stream on Clattercote’s southern 
boundary and so enlarging a small sheet of water 


9 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939). 

10 Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

11 Chwdns’ Presentments, 233-4. 

12 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 183-4. 

13 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570. 

4 rath Rep. Com. Char. 183-4. 

1s Char. Com. files. 

1 Deeds of Mr. J. Conway, Claydon: will of T. L. Knibb; 
Char. Don. 972-3; 12th Rep. Com. Char. 183-4. 

17 O.S. Map 6” Oxon. II, III (1st edn.). 

18 Oxon. Review Order (1932). 

19 O.S. Map 6” Oxon. III (ist edn.); ibid. 23” SP 45 
(1957 edn.). 
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there known as the great fish pond.?° According 
to local tradition this was once ‘the leper’s pool’ 
in which leprous inmates of the priory were dipped, 
a custom for which there seems to be some supporting 
evidence. A ‘paved walk’ discovered round the pool 
was probably identical with the ‘tesselated pavement’ 
seen (according to a report of 1883) in dry periods at 
the bottom of the reservoir.2! Over 21 a. were taken 
for the reservoir, 11 from Clattercote, 7 from 
Cropredy Lawn estate, and 3 from the Holbech 
estate in Mollington. Although Thomas Cartwright, 
owner of Clattercote, was one of the proprietors of 
the Oxford Canal Company, the building of the 
reservoir caused some friction.22 Contrary to the 
original undertaking the reservoir sluice was placed 
at the bottom instead of 4 ft. above the bed of the 
pool, and in dry weather the fishery was ruined; 
moreover the water-supply to the estate,?3 formerly 
supplied by a feeder between the pool and the High- 
furlong brook, was severely reduced. From the 
reservoir the ground slopes down gradually to a 
height of about 340 ft. in the valley of the High- 
furlong Brook. 

Clattercote, the suggested meaning of which is 
‘cottage beside a clatter’ (i.e. debris, loose stones),?4 
was presumably an established settlement before it 
was granted to the Gilbertine Priory of St. Leonard 
founded in Clattercote in the 12th century. The size 
of the settlement then or later in the Middle Ages is 
not known.?5 By the 17th century, and probably from 
the early Middle Ages, Clattercote was a single farm 
with associated buildings.2° The smallest recorded 
population of Clattercote was four in 1871 and again 
in 1901, while the largest was fifteen in 1841, when 
Priory Farm was inhabited by William Hadland and 
his wife, their five children, a governess, and seven 
servants.27 Besides the farm-house?® there were in 
1964 four modern cottages on the Cropredy—Claydon 
road. 


MANOR. Clattercote was included in 1086 in the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s Cropredy manor, and was prob- 
ably then in the bishop’s own hand, for within eighty 
years Bishop Chesney granted demesne land there 
to the small Gilbertine Priory of St. Leonard of 


20 For the reservoir see p. 160. 

21 Gent. Mag. 1866 (2), 288-91; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. 
1882). 

22 RP erichis. R.O., Cartwright MSS. 

23 In 1782 Clattercote was described as an exceedingly 
good house by reason of its good water-supply: ibid. 

24 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 418. 

25 The details of Clattercote in 1279 are probably in- 
cluded under the heading of Claydon: Rot. Hund. (Rec. 
Com.), li. 707. 

26 Deserted Villages of Oxon. 35; Hearth Tax Oxon. 
155. 

27 Census, 1841-1901. 

28 See p. 196. 

29 V.C.H. Oxon. ii. 105. 

30 Tbid,; Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 398, f. 28. 

3 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xiii (2), pp. 490-1; F. G. Emmison, 
Tudor Secretary (1961), 12, 20-21. 

SDN. B. 

33 TL. & P. Hen. VIII, xix (1), p. 494. A payment made 
by Petre was probably for other lands received at the same 
time. 

34 Tbid. xxi (1), p. 683; Emmison, Tudor Secretary, 21, 
186, 268. 

35 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xxi (2), p. 334. 

36 Ch. Ch. Mun. box 35, C. 1-2. Confirmed in 1559: 
Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 385. An inspeximus (1651) (with tran- 
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Clattercote.2° The estate was described as 2} hides 
in 1216 and 3 hides in 1258-62.3° 

The priory was dissolved in 1538 and in the same 
year CLATTERCOTE manor with the priory’s 
house and site and possessions, including lands in 
Cropredy, Claydon, Wardington, and Mollington, 
was granted by Henry VIII in tail male as 35 knight’s 
fee to Sir William Petre and his first wife Gertrude ;3! 
Gertrude died in 1541 without male issue,3? and in 
1544 Petre, then King’s Secretary, therefore obtained 
a grant in fee of the reversion of Clattercote.33 In 
1546 Petre surrendered the manor to the Crown in 
exchange for property elsewhere.3+ Henry granted 
Clattercote to the new foundation of Christ Church, 
Oxford,35 which in 1551 granted it in fee-farm to 
Thomas Lee and his wife Mary, with successive 
remainders in tail to Lee’s sister Anne and others ;3® 
Christ Church still received the fee-farm rent in 
1969.37 Lee died childless in 1572, when his heir was 
William Watson, the son of his deceased sister 
Anne.’ Lee’s relict held Clattercote for her life, and 
married as her second husband Richard Corbet of 
Moreton Corbet (Salop.). In 1582 Corbet bought the 
reversion of the estate held by Watson;39 he died 
seised of the estate and without issue in 1606.49 He 
had married as his second wife Judith Austen, then 
already twice widowed, and by his will settled 
Clattercote on her for life.4! In 1611 Judith bought 
the manor outright from her husband’s brother Sir 
Vincent and his nephew Andrew, her son-in-law.#2 
She died in 1640 and was succeeded in uneasy pos- 
session of Clattercote by Henry Boothby (d. 1648), 
the second surviving son of her first marriage to 
William Boothby, citizen and haberdasher of 
London; but Judith seems to have made contra- 
dictory settlements of Clattercote, one of 1631 (re- 
peated in her will) in favour of Henry, and an earlier 
one of 1618 in favour of his elder brother Thomas 
Boothby of Tooley Park (Leics.). A Chancery suit 
and counter-suit resulted in 1651 in the award of 
Clattercote to Thomas (d. 1651).43 Thomas’s son, 
also Thomas, in 1674 sold the property to John 
Cartwright of Aynho (Northants.), who was given 
security against the claims of Henry Boothby’s des- 
cendants.44 Cartwright’s descendants held Clattercote 
for almost 250 years,*5 until Sir Fairfax (Leighton) 
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script) of letters patent of 1538, 1544, 1546, and 1559 is in 
Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. 

37 Ex. inf. Clerk of Accounts, Christ Church, Oxford. 

38 C 142/162/135. 

39 C 3/206/23; abstract of title to Clattercote (1674) in 
Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. 

40 A. E. C[orbet], Family of Corbet (Lond. n.d.), 302-3. 

41 Ibid. 306. 

42 C.P. 25(2)/340/Hil. 9 Jas. I; abstract of title in North- 
ants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. In 1607 the reversion of 
Clattercote had been settled on Andrew Corbet, Vincent’s 
nephew, and his wife Elizabeth Boothby, Judith’s daughter: 
Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2469. 

43 Abstracts of title and transcript of decree in North- 
ants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. Another Chancery suit and 
counter-suit was necessary to decide that Elbow Ham in 
Cropredy belonged to the Boothby estate in Clattercote 
and not to that in Cropredy: ibid. transcript of decree, 
1656. Thomas Boothby (one of his brother’s creditors) had 
probably claimed Clattercote in Henry Boothby’s lifetime 
and was already of Clattercote in 1650: Cal. Cttee. for 
Compounding, ii. 1099. 

44 C.P. 25(2)/709/East. & Trin. 26 Chas. II; drafts and 
memo, in Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. 

45 Pedigree in Burke, Land. Gent. (1952); O.R.O., 
gamekprs’ deps. (1712, 1784). 
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Cartwright sold the Priory estate in 1922 to Mr. 
H. B. Burnham. The latter’s representatives sold it 
in 1945 to Mr. J. W. Hillier,+° the owner in 1969.47 

Clattercote Priory Farm*’ is a building of iron- 
stone ashlar with Welsh slate roofs, standing on a 
moated site, and consists of a medieval east wing, 
a centre range incorporating medieval features, and 
an 18th-century west wing. It is not possible to 
ascertain the layout of the medieval priory, which 
was of considerable extent; digging in the ground 
surrounding the farm-house has revealed extensive 
remains of other former buildings on the site,#9 but 
not all are necessarily medieval. 

The oldest part of the building is the late-13th- or 
early-14th-century east wing. Only its southern half 
is original, the northern portion having been rebuilt 
at some later date. The first floor originally stood on 
a vaulted undercroft, and traces of the vaulting are 
still visible in the interior. A blocked two-light 
window remains in the southern gable, immediately 
above an inserted 17th-century window, itself partly 
replaced in modern times by a doorway which gives 
access to the upper floor. There are buttresses at the 
south-east and south-west angles; a third buttress in 
the centre may be seen in a drawing of 1729.5° 
Adjoining the building on its west side is a vaulted 
passage of similar date, incorporated in the basement 
of the 17th-century house. It is roofed by a quardri- 
partite stone vault of two bays with chamfered ribs 
springing from angle shafts with moulded capitals 
of early-14th-century character. These are the only 
surviving buildings of the medieval priory, and their 
original function is now uncertain: it is, however, 
unlikely that they formed any part of the church,5! 
and if the priory was laid out according to the usual 
monastic plan they would appear to have formed the 
south-east angle of the claustral buildings. 

The priory was described by one of Thomas 
Cromwell’s more reliable agents in 1535 as ‘old, foul, 
and filthy’ ;52 and some verisimilitude is lent to this 
report by the fact that within eighty years much of 
the priory had been pulled down and a large new 
building erected, abutting on the surviving fragment. 
The new buildings was a large L-shaped structure: 
one wing ran east and west on the line of the later 
west wing of the farm-house, and had a small ad- 
vanced wing (the later central range) projecting 
slightly southwards at its eastern end; the other wing 
ran northwards from the western end of the east- 
west wing. The building was of three stories; there 
were two attic dormers between three external 
chimney stacks in the west front, a gable at the south 
end of the west front, and three more gables in the 
south front; on the west there was an enclosed 
garden. 

All that remains of that structure is the present 
three-story central range, which projects slightly to 
the south of both the medieval east and the modern 


46 Deeds of J. W. Hillier, at Midland Bank, Banbury. 

47 Much of the later manorial descent is separately 
evidenced in O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). For the 
tenants see below, p. 197. 

48 For descriptions see P. Hoste, Gent. Mag. 1866 (2), 
285-92; T. B. Gunn: in Banbury Guardian, 14 June 1877; 
MS. Top. Eccl. b 27, p. 21 (J. Mitchinson, 1881); Rose 
Graham, St. Gilbert of Sempringham, 218-19. 

49 Ex inf. Mr. J. W. Hillier. 

50 See plate facing p. 175. 

8! For the church see Hist. MSS. Com. 47, 15th Rep. X, 
69; Feet of Fines Warws. (Dugd. Soc. xi), no. 804. 
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west wing. A panel in the upper portion of the gable 
bears the date 1614. In the south front of the ground 
floor there are now two doorways, but for over a 
century at least there was only one, the present 
western doorway, which may originally have been 
the main entrance tothe new part of the house; it 
has a four-centered head with a square label and 
moulded jambs. A small window to the east was 
subsequently converted into the second doorway; 
beyond it a flight of six steps leads down to the 
vaulted passageway already described. A medieval 
doorway in the passage leads into the ground-floor 
room of the east wing. 

Probably the erection of the 17th-century building 
was commissioned by Judith Corbet, who owned 
Clattercote in 1614 and appears to have lived there. 
In 1665 the house was credited with ten hearths;5+ 
in 1674 it was described as ‘a great house . . . out of 
repair’,55 and Richard Rawlinson in 1717 found it 
‘almost demolished’,5® a remark which must refer 
only to the medieval portion. In 1729 the house still 
comprised the medieval east wing with the early- 
17th-century addition. By the early 19th century, 
however, nearly all the 17th-century building, with 
the exception of what became the central range, had 
been pulled down, together, probably, with some 
outbuildings of unknown date which in 1729 appear 
to have stood east of the east wing. A new west wing, 
facing southwards and abutting on the central range, 
had been erected. The total size of the house was 
much reduced; for no new structure replaced the 
former 17th-century north wing. Probably at the 
same time the various minor alterations to windows 
and doorways in the east and central ranges already 
noticed were made, possibly by the Hadland family 
after 1788: their exact date is unknown. 

The present west wing is of two floors, with 
cellars and attics. The doorway is flanked on each 
side by three sash windows. The cellar windows, 
half concealed at ground level, have moulded square 
heads, which have possibly been re-used; the cellars 
are of arched brickwork. The fine staircase probably 
contains a little re-used 17th-century material. There 
is some later deal panelling. 

To the south of the house, opposite the central 
range, is a rectangular 17th-century ashlar dovecot; 
another dovecot south of the house was pulled down 
by the Hadlands in the early 19th century.57 The 
gateways in the garden wall to east and west of the 
house may be ancient. The depression which repre- 
sents the site of the moat is still visible, especially 
on the south. When Rawlinson saw the house it was 
‘moated three parts round’,5* but in 1781 only the 
southern section of the moat was still in use as a fish- 
pond;59 it still survived in 1877 but had been filled 
up shortly before 1901.6 A drawbridge over the 
moat survived into the Hadlands’ day.*t Immediately 
to the south-west of the house is a small fish-pond 


52 TL. & P, Hen. VIII, xi, pp. 148-9. 

53 See plate facing p. 175. 

54 Hearth Tax Oxon. 155. 

55 Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. 

56 Par. Colln. i. 98. 

57 Gent. Mag. 1866 (2), 287. 

58 Par. Collin. 98. 

59 Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. (map). 

60 Banbury Guardian, 14 June 1877. Surprisingly, the 
vestigial moat survived the water-supply difficulties 
caused by the reservoir: Graham, St. Gilbert, 219. 

6t Gent. Mag. 1866 (2), 288. 
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and beyond it are some rubble outbuildings of 17th- 
century date. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1279 the Prior of 
Clattercote held a total of 16 yardlands (12 of them 
in villeinage) in Claydon,®* some of which may 
represent Clattercote proper. In 1291 the Clattercote 
estate in Clattercote and Claydon yielded £22 13s. 4d. 
yearly,° about two-thirds of the priory’s total 
revenues. 

The houses of the Gilbertine Order were noted 
for their sheep-farming activities,®+ and Clattercote 
was no exception. In 1388 the prior accused his 
neighbour ‘Thomas Raleigh and others of impound- 
ing 300 sheep found in his pasture at Claydon, and 
another 300 sheep found at Cropredy.®s Sir William 
Petre, lord of the manor 1538-46, took some interest 
in sheep-farming ; a plaintiff of 1619 alleged that 
there were 1,500 sheep as well as 100 milking cows 
in Clattercote, while a witness deposed that there 
were 600 sheep and described Clattercote as ‘Clatter- 
cote Pastures’.67 In 1788 probably only about one- 
third of the estate was under crops. 

At one time Clattercote or part of it seems to have 
formed part of Claydon’s open fields: in 1239 Eyn- 
sham had tithe from 1 furlong and 2 ‘culturae’ in 
Clattercote, which lay in the West Field.°° The field 
was evidently the one of that name in Claydon, not 
Cropredy. Clattercote was inclosed comparatively 
early. Numerous field names that survived in the 
20th century occurred in 1607.7° The field boundaries 
in 1674, when it was reported that ‘the land most of 
it hath been broke up’ were probably mainly identical 
with the modern ones; the map of Clattercote in 
1781 differed in no material particular from that of 
today.7! 

Seldom if ever between the grant of Clattercote 
to Petre and its sale in 1922 was Clattercote both 
occupied and farmed by its owners. In 1674 most 
of the estate was tenanted by Thomas Wyatt 
and Thomas French, members of two prominent 
Cropredy yeoman families, the remainder except the 
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farm-house being held by members of four other 
local yeoman families; the total rent was £328.72 

No member of the Cartwright family, which ob- 
tained the estate in 1674,73 lived at Clattercote after 
1776, and probably none did so before that date. At 
the turn of the century the tenants appear to have 
changed fairly frequently: William Bull of Clatter- 
cote, gentleman, was tenant in 1694 and 1706, 
Richard Archer from Claydon in 1712;74 the Prowett 
family of Great Bourton were tenants for much of 
the 18th century—at least from 1724 to 1770.75 John 
Eagles, a Cropredy yeoman, was tenant from 1776 
or before to 1788, when he was succeeded, at an 
annual rent of £384, by John Hadland, a yeoman 
formerly of Radston (Northants.).7° Hadland was 
the first of four generations of his family to occupy 
and farm Clattercote, and was followed in turn during 
109 years by his relict Mary, their son William, the 
latter’s son William (d. 1888), who in 1851 employed 
thirteen men,7?7 and that William’s second son 
Spencer (d. 1902).78 The Hadlands also acquired 
Cropredy mill, carrying on a large grain-milling 
business there, and built Bourton House in Great 
Bourton.79 In the years 1788-97 they carried out 
many improvements at Clattercote, including exten- 
sive drainage of the estate, the lower-lying portions 
of which were once much liable to flooding from the 
Highfurlong Brook.®° Probably the late-18th-century 
improvements at Clattercote were in part responsible 
for a rise in its estimated value from £9,137 in 1787 
to £12,000 in 1800.° 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Although — extra- 
parochial, Clattercote maintained its own poor. In 
1776 there were no poor and at the beginning of the 
19th century only one able bodied adult and four 
children were on regular out-relief and one on 
occasional relief; the cost was £15 10s.8? The total 
rose to {40 in 1819 and was again high in 1825-6.%3 
After that it stayed below £15 and in the last year of 
the old Poor Law only £4 was spent.*4 


MOLLINGTON 


The chapelry of Mollington covered 1,442 a., of 
which 783 a. lay in Oxfordshire and 659 a. in 
Warwickshire ;®5 the Oxfordshire portion belonged 
to Bloxham hundred, the Warwickshire portion to 
Kineton hundred. In 1895 the county boundary was 
changed to bring the whole of Mollington into 


62 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

63 Tax Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 44. 

64 Graham, St. Gilbert, 125. 

65 Cal. Pat. 1385-9, 473. Possibly the John of Clattercote 
of whom furs were brought for Henry III at Spalding fair 
in 1245-6 was primarily a wool-dealer: Cal. Lib. iii. 340. 

66 F. G. Emmison, Sir William Petre at Court and Home, 


67 C 3/334/11; Cropredy Par. Rec. 

68 Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. 

69 EBynsham Cart. i. 5. 

70 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2469. 

71 Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS., estate map 1781. 
Ibid. Cartwright MSS. 

73 See p. 195. 

74 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 55, f. 155; MSS. of Crop- 
redy Bell Land Trustees. Robert Salmon may have been 
tenant in 1697: O.R.O., Cal. Q. Sess. vii. 195. 

75 O.R.O., jury list; Loveday MSS. 


Oxfordshire.®® Earlier it had passed along the edge 
of Mollington village, making detours around houses 
and gardens on the western side of the settlement, 
while a detached segment of Warwickshire took in 
about half the houses on the eastern side of the 
village.87 A map of 1725 shows the village simply 


76 Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS, 

77 H.O. 107/1734. 

78 O.R.O., land tax assess.; deeds of Mr. E. L. Donner, 
of Bourton House; M.I.s at Claydon; and ex inf. the late 
J. W. Hadland, nephew of Spencer Hadland. 

79 See pp. 167, 176. 

80 Northants. R.O., Cartwright MSS. 

81 Tbid. 

82 Poor Abstract, 1777, 436; ibid. 1804, 398-9. 

83 Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rtns., H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v; Money exp. for relief of poor, H.C. 219, p. 157 
(1830-1), xi. 

84 2nd Rep. Poor Law Com. H.C. 595, pp. 290-1 (1836), 
xxix (2). 

85 O.S. Map 6” Oxon. II (1st edn.). 

86 Local Govt. Bd. Order, P. 1, 159; Act 59 Vic., c. 8 
(local and personal act). 

87 O.S. Map 1” sheet 45 (1st edn.). 
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divided down the middle by the county boun- 
dary.88 In 1086 Mollington was divided between 
three counties, one hide in Oxfordshire, four in 
Northamptonshire, and five in Warwickshire ;*9 part 
of Mollington was apparently still regarded as being 
in Northamptonshire in the late 14th century.% In 
1654 a Warwickshire J.P. was required to make sure 
that a Mollington house destroyed by fire was rebuilt 
in the same county as before.9! In 1730 about half the 
houses in the village lay in Warwickshire.9? Outside 
the village the boundary between the two parts of 
the chapelry, although largely artificial, followed the 
hedges of the inclosed fields, which suggests that it 
did not change after inclosure in 1798.% 

The external boundaries of the township have 
probably remained unchanged from the earliest 
times. On the north the county boundary followed 
a small brook (later diverted into Clattercote 
reservoir), and on the north-east another small 
stream; on the east and south, however, Mollington 
was divided from Cropredy by no natural feature 
and the boundary was probably marked by the 
Mollington ditch mentioned in a 14th-century 
charter.°* The boundary of the Warwickshire portion 
of Mollington (i.e. the county boundary after 1895) 
followed the Hanwell Brook on the south and the 
contours of Deddington Hill (in Warmington, 
Warws.) on part of the west, and was elsewhere 
artificial. The land is hilly, falling steeply from over 
550 ft. in the eastern half of the chapelry to c. 360 ft. 
on the floor of the valley of the Hanwell Brook. 

The Banbury—Southam road crosses the chapelry 
close to the east side of the village, which lies on both 
sides of a minor road running westwards from 
Cropredy to Warmington. Charles I led his army 
from Cropredy to Edge Hill by this road on 23 
October 1642395 a map of 1725 locates ‘Prince 
Rupert’s tent’ in Mollington.°% Other roads lead 
to Farnborough and Shotteswell in Warwickshire, 
and to Claydon; the lines of the Shotteswell and 
Claydon roads were laid down at inclosure in 1798. 
The Clattercote reservoir, which serves the Oxford 
Canal, just enters the chapelry; a few acres were sold 
to the canal company before 1800 by William 
Holbech.97 

The village stands on a steep slope between the 
400 and 525 ft. contours and overlooks a portion of 
the Vale of the Red Horse to the south-west. It is 
the only settlement in the ancient parish of Cropredy 
which is mentioned in a reliable source before 1086: 
it was given by will in 1014-15.98 The name means 
Mol(1)’s farm.% 

The village was of moderate size in the Middle 
Ages and in 1642 there were 77 men aged 18 and 
over.' At the first official census of 1801 there were 
322 inhabitants, 199 of them being in the Oxford- 
shire part.? In 1814 the Vicar of Cropredy estimated 
the population as 70 families,3 Mollington being 


aS Bugle, Warws. (1730 edn.) map at pp. 370-1. 

89 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 410, 428. 

99 C 136/85/15. 

9t Sessions Order Book, 1650-7 (Warws. County Recs. 


Hepler 
92 Dugdale, Warws. 532. 
93 O.S. Map 2%” SP 44 (1951 edn.); O.R.O., copy of 
incl. award (original in Warws. R.O.). 
94 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 13. 
95 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 312. 
96 Dugdale, Warws. map at pp. 370-1. 
97 O.R.O., Ox V/1 


thus the next largest portion of his parish after 
Wardington, the Bourtons, and Cropredy. The peak 
figure of 385 (283 in Oxfordshire) was reached in 
1841 and thereafter there was a decline to 176 in 1911. 
The population has since fluctuated, and in 1961 
numbered only 167.4* 

For the hearth tax of 1662 17 people from the 
Oxfordshire portion of Mollington were assessed, 
mostly on one or two hearths,’ but the first accurate 
indication of the size of the village comes from the 
statement that there were 42 houses in the village in 
1730.© More houses were built in the 18th century 
and in 1814 it was estimated that there were rather 
fewer than 70.7 Since 1939 there has been more 
building at the west end of Mollington and along 
the short lane leading to Lower Farm. As a re- 
sult of the building of a private housing estate of 42 
houses the population in 1965 had reached c. 300 
and more houses have been built. 

The new estate greatly changed the general appear- 
ance of the village, which earlier consisted largely 
of traditional stone houses, variously reconditioned 
with modern roofs and brick stacks. Manor Farm, 
which stands at the south-east corner of the village, 
was clearly a manor-house, but it is not known to 
which manor it belonged. It is a two-storied build- 
ing, comprising a long main range on the north, with 
a gabled wing on the west. Originally the house 
seems to have been a 17th-century two-unit struc- 
ture, but it has been much altered, particularly in 
the 19th century. A near-by barn, dated 1599, is one 
of the oldest dated structures in the district.® A little 
to the west is the Garden House, originally a two- 
storied, 17th-century building of coursed ironstone 
with ashlar quoins, attics, and a cellar under the hall. 
The house is small, on the two-unit plan, but has 
lateral fireplaces and two six-light windows with 
stone mullions and transoms—features not normally 
associated with houses humbler than manor-houses. 
The walls are panelled, the work probably dating 
from the mid 17th century.® The house was formerly 
the post office. Other houses of similar date are the 
Poplars, a two-storied house in coursed ironstone 
at the corner of the lane leading to Lower Farm 
and Church Farm, which was modernized in the 
18th century. Although Lower Farm, a 17th-century 
house, stands isolated to the south of the village, it 
was not the farm-house of an early inclosed farm 
since, when Mollington was inclosed in 1798, there 
was hardly any old inclosure. Mansion House Farm, 
a late-17th-century house on the northern edge of 
the village, is probably the most notable building in 
Mollington. Local tradition is emphatic that it was 
there, and not in Manor Farm, that members of the 
Holbech family lived; the Holbeches were lords of a 
Mollington manor, but the family seat was at Farn- 
borough (Warws.) and only junior members lived in 
Mollington. Mansion House Farm, however, cannot 


98 Anglo-Saxon Wills, ed. D. Whitelock, no. XX. 
99 P. N. Warws. (E.P.N.S. xiii), 271. 

1 See below, p. 201; Protestation Ret. 28-29. 
Census, 1801. 

MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 574, f. 92. 

Census, 1811-1961. 

E 179/164/504. 

Dugdale, Warws. 532. 

MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 574, f. 92. 

Wood-Jones, Dom. Archit. Banbury Region, 291. 
Ibid. 140-1 for a full description and plan of the house. 
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have been the house of the Holbeches’ predecessors, 
the Woodhulls, since it lay formerly in Warwickshire, 
whereas in 1662 and 1665 Anthony Woodhull was 
assessed on 7 hearths in Oxfordshire.!° The house 
stands apart from its neighbours and is approached 
through elaborate stone gateposts; it is a fine example 
of a large three-unit yeoman dwelling, with two en- 
trances. The lower entrance perhaps gave access toa 
screens passage, but the lower partition has gone 
and the rear doorway has been blocked by a re-used 
medieval two-light window; the second entrance 
opens into a stair bay between hall and parlour. The 
house also demonstrates a transitional stage in the 
development from the cock-loft towards a full third 
story. It was altered in the 18th century when the 
interior was largely rebuilt and red tiles were used, 
probably in place of thatch. The west front is two- 
storied, in ironstone, with stone copings, kneelers, 
and three gables; the two-storied stone porch has a 
four-centered arch and a square label. There are 
three- and four-light stone mullioned windows with 
plain chamfers and square labels. The gate piers at 
the entrance and in front of the house provide more 
evidence of its former status."! 

The main survival of 18th-century building in 
Mollington is a row of seven two-storied cottages 
in coursed ironstone rubble on the corner of the 
lane leading to Lower Farm. 

Two inns, the ‘Green Man’, and the ‘Bull’, are 
recorded between 1753 and 1774, and in 1762-3 a 
third, unnamed, inn is mentioned.!2 The ‘Green 
Man’ was one of the places where the Mollington 
inclosure commissioners met in 1797-8;!3 Petty 
Sessions also sometimes met there, '4 and it flourished 
in 1969. 

A playground for the children of the village was 
endowed by Margaret Mary Hewitt, who in 1929 
left an orchard (sold in 1940) and £100 stock for the 
purpose.'s 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. A manor 
descended from an estate willed in 1014-15 by the 
atheling Athelstan to his father, King Ethelred II." 
There is no certain evidence of any royal ownership in 
Mollington in 1066, when the chapelry was divided 
between three tenants and three counties. The holder 
of the hide in Oxfordshire is unnamed, the five hides 
in Warwickshire were held by the mother of the 
prominent thegn Lewin of Nuneham (Courtenay), 
and the four in Northamptonshire were held by 
Gitda, a free woman, who may have been the 
Countess Gytha, Edward the Confessor’s niece.'7 
In 1086 the hide in Oxfordshire was held of the 
king by his kinsman William, Count of Evreux, 


10 E 179/164/504; Hearth Tax Oxon. 148. 

11 Wood-Jones, Dom. Archit. Banbury Region, 114-15; 
ground plan, ibid. 108. 

12 O.R.O., victlrs’ recogs. 

13 O.R.O., incl. min. bk. 

14 Ex inf. the Revd. D. Loveday. 

1s Char. Com. files. 

16 Anglo-Saxon Wills, ed. Dorothy Whitelock, no. XX. 

17 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 410, 428. 

18 Cal. Doc. France, ed. Round, p. 220. 

19 Bk. of Fees, 842; Feud. Aids, iv. 159. The descent of 
Mollington is worked out in Farrer, Honors, ii. 214-17. 

20 Pipe R. 1130 (P.R.S. facsimile), 123. 

21 Farrer, Honors, ii. 215. 


22 Pipe R. 1174 (P.R.S. xxi), 61. 
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apparently in demesne. William granted it to the 
Norman priory of Noyon (a dependency of St. 
Evroul), and his grandson Count Simon confirmed 
the grant between 1140 and 1157.!8 There is no 
subsequent trace of the holding, which at some time 
presumably became absorbed in an adjacent manor. 

The four hides in Northamptonshire in 1086, but 
later in Oxfordshire, were in 1086 held in chief by 
William Peverel. The manor, reckoned as 1 fee, was 
held of the honor of Peverel in 1242-3, but shortly 
afterwards the Peverel overlordship disappeared; in 
1284 Mollington was held in chief.19 

The tenant in 1086 was Ambrose and the estate, 
called MOLLINGTON or SPALDING FEE, was 
held as 1 knight’s fee by his successors. His repre- 
sentatives (not necessarily his daughters) were later 
two sisters, of whom Ivicia married Robert, son of 
Amaury, who was excused danegeld on 4 hides in 
Oxfordshire, presumably at Mollington, in 1130.?° 
Robert was succeeded by his son Robert, who died 
before 1173 and was succeeded by his brother 
Ralph.?! In 1174 Ralph was pardoned 2os. for the 
fee.2 He died in 1188-9 and was succeeded by his 
son Robert of Chesterton, who entered a monastery 
in 1222, and then by Robert’s son Ralph of Chester- 
ton.?3 Ralph was recorded as lord in 1235-674 and 
1242-3;25 he was dead by 1272, leaving a daughter 
Sarah, wife of John le Bret.26 By 1284 the fee appears 
to have been held by William of Spalding,?7 who in 
1299 made a grant for life from his estate there,?8 
but he appears to have conveyed it before 1314 to 
John Raleigh of Farnborough (Warws.). In 1314 the 
latter obtained pardon for acquiring property in 
Mollington from William of Spalding without 
licence,29 and he was returned as lord in 1316.3° 
John was succeeded in turn by his son John, the 
latter’s son Thomas (d. 1397), who was accused of 
an attack on Clattercote Priory in 1388, Thomas’s 
son Thomas (d. 1404), and the latter’s son William, 
who died in 1419 leaving as heir his sister Joan, who 
with her two successive husbands held the manor. 
She was succeeded by her cousin, William Raleigh 
(d. 1460), whose son and grandson, both named 
Edward, followed him. The grandson held Molling- 
ton at his death in 1513,3' but Mollington is not 
mentioned in the inquisition on his son George in 
1546.32 

In the 13th century the families of de Bereford 
and Wandard of Shotteswell (Warws.) were the 
mesne tenants of the Chesterton fee. Roger de 
Bereford was already tenant of the Warwickshire fee 
in Mollington in 1195.33 In 1236 Robert de Bereford 
conceded 4 yardlands in Mollington (Warws.) to 
John de Bereford.3+ John Wandard occurs about the 
middle of the century;35 and in 1272 the Chesterton 


23 Farrer, Honors, ii. 216-17. 

24 Bk. of Fees, 447, 557. 

25 Tbid. 824, 842. 

26 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 25. 

27 Feud. Aids, iv. 159. 

28 Cal. Pat. 1292-1301, 448. 

29 Ibid. 1313-17, 87. 

30 Feud. Aids, iv. 166. 

3 Descent in V.C.H. Warws. v. 85; pedigree in Dug- 
dale, Warws. (1730), 529. 

32 C 3142/75/47. 

33 Fines Oxon. 1. 

34 Feet of Fines Warws. (Dugdale Soc. xi), no. 541. 

35 Fines Oxon. 79. 
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fee was divided between Hugh de Bereford (4 fee), 
Robert Wandard (} fee), and William FitzIvo, who 
was lately dead (4 fee).3° Ralph de Bereford occurs 
at Mollington in 131637 and Robert de Bereford in 
1327.38 In 1342 John (II) Raleigh had licence to 
enfeoff Robert de Bereford with a house and plough- 
land in Mollington (Oxon.), said to be held of the 
king in chief;39 three years later Robert de Bereford 
was licensed to enfeoff Thomas of Badby, a king’s 
clerk, with an identically described estate in Molling- 
ton.4° In 1346 Thomas of Badby, Robert de Bere- 
ford, and Simon of Pillerton held 1 fee in Mollington 
(Oxon.), described as formerly held by William of 
Spalding, Ralph de Bereford, and Simon of Pil- 
lerton.*! 

Probably all or most of those holdings came to 
the Waldyff family. Edmund Waldyff (Waldeyeve) 
of Mollington is mentioned in 1382.42 He died in 
1395, when he was said to hold in chief Mollington 
manor in Northamptonshire and a tenement in 
Mollington (Warws.), held of the inheritance of his 
wife Margery; she was the daughter of Robert 
Bereford of Mollington, who had died the previous 
year. Edmund also held a tenement in Milcombe; 
his and Margery’s heir was their son Thomas,*3 who 
in 1428 held of the king lands and tenements in 
Mollington (Oxon. ), formerly of Thomas Badby and 
others, for the service of one knight.4+ Lands in both 
Mollington (Oxon.), and Milcombe were in 146445 
and 148146 held by Humphrey Willingham; his 
daughter and heir Grace and her first husband 
Robert Halse conveyed the manors of Mollington 
and Milcombe to trustees in 1506;47 as Grace 
Saunders she was assessed on lands worth {11 in 
Mollington in 1523.48 In 1532 Roger and Alice 
Becket enfeoffed Robert Dormer with their moiety 
of Mollington, Milcombe, and Bloxham,4? and in 
1551 John Dormer, citizen and mercer of London, 
and his wife Elizabeth, conveyed their manor in 
Mollington to Fulk Woodhull,5° who already held 
another manor there.5! 

A second manor derives from the five-hide estate 
in Warwickshire which in 1086 was held by Osbern 
son of Richard of Richard’s Castle (Salop.). The 
overlordship passed to Osbern’s descendants of the 
Say, Mortimer, and Talbot families ;52 Hugh de Say 
{Osbern’s great-grandson) disposed of 4 fee in 
Mollington in 1195.53 In 1235-6 William de Stute- 
ville (d. 1259), third husband of Hugh’s daughter 
Margaret, held 1 fee in Mollington, as of Richard’s 


36 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 25; a small estate in Mollington 
was quitclaimed to Wandard in the same year: Fines 
Oxon. 201. 

37 E 179/161/8. 

38 E 179/161/9. 

39 Cal. Pat. 1340-3, 571. 

4° Tbid. 1345-8, 66. 

41 Feud. Aids, iv. 179. 

42 Cal. Close, 1381-5, 128. 

43 C 136/85/15. 

44 Feud. Aids, iv. 187. 

45 Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 293. 

46 Ibid. 1476-85, 241. 

47 Feet of Fines Warws. (Dugdale Soc. xviii), no. 2804; 
it was apparently a later settlement which led to the dis- 
pute in C 1/358/1 (before 1515). 

48 E 179/161/198. 

49 C.P. 25(2)/62/494/13. 50 Tbid. 

51 See below. The unidentified Herbert, whose grant 
of tithes to Lenton Priory (Notts.) from the fee of William 
Peverel in Mollington was confirmed in 1319, may have 
been an early tenant of this manor: Cal. Pat. 1381-5, 187. 


Castle;5+ the overlordship is again mentioned in 
1242-3,55 and at about that date William de Stute- 
ville quitclaimed scutage and ward in Mollington 
for his life to Kenilworth Priory,5° his tenant for half 
of the Stuteville fee there. 

Robert de Mortimér, grandson of Margaret by 
her second husband of that name, died seised of the 
manor in 1287,57 and his son Hugh (d. 1304) and 
Hugh’s widow Maud (d. 1308) held the estate in 
turn.58 The estates of this Mortimer family were 
divided between Hugh’s two daughters, of whom 
the eldest (Joanna) was given the overlordship of 
Mollington. She was born in 1291 and in 1315 was 
apparently in ward to Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who died in possession of half of the 
former Richard’s Castle fee in Mollington.5? Thomas 
de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, a ward of the king, 
was lord of a disputed fee in Mollington in 1331. 
Joanna’s moiety was later held by her grandson, John 
Talbot (d. 1375),°! but the overlordship then dis- 
appears. 

In 1195 Hugh de Say granted 4 fee in Mollington 
to Kenilworth Priory, and the priory conceded 5 
yardlands there to Roger de Bereford to be held as 
+ fee.6? Probably the transaction was associated with 
those by which Gillian of St. Remigius, cousin of 
Henry de Clinton, gave all her land in Mollington 
(described as a quarter of the whole village, i.e. 
presumably half of the Richard’s Castle fee) to 
Kenilworth, and Roger de Bereford quitclaimed to 
Kenilworth all his rights in the land so given on 
condition that the priory gave him, to hold of it in 
fee, half its villeinage (medium vilenagii, i.e. 5 yard- 
lands and half the service from } hide held by three 
tenants).®3 Kenilworth Priory received other grants 
in Mollington, where by the mid 13th century it 
owned a grange, a canon’s house, and a water-mill.® 
The priory retained its estate until the Dissolution.® 

In 1545 Fulk Woodhull, whose family already 
held land in Mollington, obtained a grant in fee-farm 
of the manor and manor- house lately held by Kenil- 
worth Priory, to be held as #% fee;® six years later 
he bought from John and Elizabeth Dormer the 
interest in Mollington formerly held by the Willing- 
ham family. Fulk died in 1574°7 and his son Leonard 
in 1575.°8 Leonard’s sons John(d. 1589) and Anthony 
succeeded in turn; the latter made a settlement of 
the manor in 1619;°° and was involved in a family 
dispute concerning Mollington under Charles 1.7 
Anthony Woodhull the elder and his son Anthony 


52 Pedigree in R. W. Eyton, Antigs. of Shropshire, iv. 
303. 

53 Fines Oxon. 1. 

54 Bk. of Fees, 508, 513. 

55 Ibid. 948. 

56 B.M. Add. MS. 47677, f. 350. 

57 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 395. 

58 Tbid. v, p. 25. 

59 Ibid. p. 404. 

60 Tbid. vii, p. 248. 

61 Tbid. xiv, p. 230. 

62 Fines Oxon. 1. 

63 Dugdale, Mon. vi (1), 222; B.M. Add. MS. 47677, 
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64 B.M. Add. MS. 47677, ff. 350-1. 
65 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iii. 65. 
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conveyed the manor and main estate in Mollington 
to Ambrose Holbech and his son of the same name 
in 1662.7! 

The Holbech family held Mollington until 1950.72 
The younger Ambrose of 1662 was ‘very eminent 
in the law, particularly in the art of conveyancing, 
which he practised with great integrity’.73 Mollington 
became the seat of junior members of the family. 
William Holbech owned seven-eighths of the 
chapelry at inclosure in 1797;74 he was M.P. for 
Banbury in the period 1794-6, and his grandson C.|W. 
Holbech, Archdeacon of Coventry, was a prominent 
figure in the district for many years. The arch- 
deacon’s grandson, R. H. A. Holbech, broke up the 
family’s property in Mollington in 1950. 

A third manor descended from the other half of 
the Richard’s Castle fee which was held in 1242-3 
by Thomas Ardern,’s and in 1287 by another Thomas 
Ardern.”° In 1242-3 the moiety was held of Thomas 
by Agnes Kachelewe (Cagchelewe).77 William 
Kachelewe of Mollington occurs earlier in the 
century; John Kachelewe held land in MOLLING- 
TON in 1262,7 and figures in various. deeds of the 
period, as does Robert Kachelewe.79 It was ap- 
parently the Ardern interest which then came to 
Eleanor de Clare, who held half the fee of Mortimer 
overlords in 1308,8° and from the Earl of Warwick 
as guardian in 1315.8 Eleanor’s kinsman, John de 
Clare, aged 22, sought his inheritance in 1331, when 
he claimed in Mollington (Warws.) a house, a 
plough-land, and 2 marks of rent, held as i fee.8? 
John de Clare the elder disposed of houses in 
Mollington (Warws.) in 1377; they were then held 
of Clare for life by John Hardwick of Mollington,’s 
apparently a man of some substance.8+ The sub- 
sequent history of these interests is obscure, but Sir 
William Mountford held courts for Mollington in 
1450 and 1451,%5 and before 1472 released his manor 
of Mollington (Warws.) to Maurice Berkeley of 
Uley (Glos.).8° Before 1541 George Kebbell held a 
manor, also in Mollington, Warwickshire, and died 
seised of it in 1588, when he was succeeded by his 
grandson Thomas,’? who sold the manor to Richard 
Gostelow in 1593;88 the Gostelow family also held 
Prescote. In 1732 John Gostelow conveyed this 
manor to Robert Sparrow.°9 

A fourth manor in MOLLINGTON appears to 
have been created when the Woodhulls sold the main 
manor in 1662: land in the Warwickshire part of 
Mollington, formerly held by Edward Woodhull (d. 
1621), was described in the 17th century as a manor. 
The Woodhulls retained the property; Edward’s 
successor was his son Thomas,9° and Thomas and 

Pee 43/317, rot. 59. 

72 Pedigree in Burke, Land. Gent. (1952). 

73 M.I. in church. 

74 O.R.O., incl. award (copy); cf. ibid. land tax assess. 

75 Bk. of Fees, ii. 948. 

76 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 395. 

77 BR. of Fees, iii. 948. 

78 Feet of Fines Warws. (Dugdale Soc. xi), no. 814. 

79 e.g. B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, nos. 7, 9. 

80 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 25. 

81 Tbid. p. 404. 

82 Tbid. vii, p. 248. 

83 Feet of Fines Warws. (Dugdale Soc. xviii), no. 2524. 

84 Cal. Pat. 1364-7, 79, 136 etc. 

85 Shakespeare’s Birthplace MSS. 
Avon): lists of homage only. 

86 Cal. Close, 1468-76, 367-8. 

87 C 142/230/57. 

88 C.P. 25(2)/237/East. 35 Eliz. I. 
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Anthony Woodhull conveyed a manor of Mollington 
(Oxon.) to Edward Adams in 1691.9! The manor was 
apparently conveyed in 1694 to William Wilkes,%2 to 
Thomas Bryan in 1757,93 to Francis Wheeler in 
1772,% and in 1774 to Joseph Nicholls.95 The Wood- 
hull family continued to appear in local registers 
until after 1700, and in 1709 Elizabeth Woodhull 
married Hugh Holbech.% 

Small estates were mentioned in the village at 
various times. Some of the Woodhull property passed 
to Edmund Greville of Shotteswell (Warws.), who 
died at Mollington in 1606 seised of a house and land 
in the Warwickshire part; he was succeeded by his 
son Francis,97 who at his death in 1658 left several 
sons.% 

Clattercote Priory received 18s. tod. in rent from 
Mollington in 1291,99 and a small part of Mollington 
formed part of Clattercote manor after the Dis- 
solution.? 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Mollington was 
divided into three estates totalling 10 hides (1, 4, and 
5 hides), and containing land for 10 ploughs. Forty 
acres of meadow were divided among the three 
estates in the proportion of 4 a. to each hide so exactly 
as to suggest artificiality. 

Two of the estates were fully cultivated: the 
Oxfordshire estate (1 hide) had one plough in 
demesne with a serf and two bordars and had risen 
in value since the Conquest from tos. to 20s. The 
Northamptonshire estate (4 hides), which had two 
ploughs in demesne with three serfs, and two others 
held by four villeins and five bordars, had retained its 
pre-Conquest value of £4. The 5-hide Warwickshire 
estate, however, had only one plough in demesne and 
another held by four villeins and five bordars; 
although its value had increased from 4os. to 60s. 
there was clearly still room for improvement.? 

Of the 23 people from the Oxfordshire portion of 
Mollington assessed for tax in 1316 a high number 
(13) paid small sums of 1s. 6d. or less; Ralph de 
Bereford, lord of one of the manors, and John of 
Brailes paid the comparatively high sums of 6s. 8d. 
and 8s.3 In 1327 only 13 people, of whom g paid 
1s. 6d. or less were assessed, at a total of 20s.,4 but 
the assessment did not include the Warwickshire 
portion of the village, from which 15 people were 
assessed for tax in 1332.5 The tax assessment in 1344 
and later (£2 8s. 2d.) suggests that Mollington was 
richer and more populous than the other hamlets, 
except for Wardington and Cropredy itself.° In 1523 
g people were assessed for the subsidy, Lawrence 

89 C.P. 25(2)/1226/East. 5 Geo. II. 

90 C 142/415/28. 

91 C.P. 25(2)/897/East. 3 Wm. & Mary. 

92 C.P. 43/444, rot. 93. 

93 Ibid. 697, rot. 214. 

94 Ibid. 758, rot. 237, 242. The manor was described 
as in Oxon. and Warws. 
95 C.P. 25(2)/1438/14 Geo. III. 

MS. d.d. Par. Mollington e 1. 

97 C 142/409/110. 
98 P.C.C. 316 Wootton. 
99 Tax Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 44. 

1 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xiii, pp. 490-1; see above, p. 195. 
2 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 410, 428. 
3 E 179/161/8. 
4 E 179/161/9. 
Z Lay Subsidy Rolls Warws. (Dugdale Soc. vi), 23. 
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Woodhull at 6s. 6d., Grace Saunders at 5s. 6d., and, 
at the other end of the scale, two at the landless 
labourer’s rate of 4d.7 

Little is known about medieval agriculture in 
Mollington,® although it is probable that the fields 
bore close relationship to the 18th-century layout. 
Mollington remained for much of its history divided 
among a number of small estates, and there was 
almost no early inclosure.? The tenurial structure 
was probably fairly stable, with families such as 
the Woodhulls and Grevilles remaining dominant, 
though not outstandingly prosperous: the farm- 
houses seem to have been modest for the area, since 
for the hearth tax of 1665 the Grevilles were assessed 
on only 3 hearths, Thomas Woodhull on 2, and the 
houses of the Robbins and Elkington families also 
on 2; only Anthony Woodhull occupied a large house 
assessed on 7 hearths.!° A selection of 17th-century 
probate inventories, however, shows that the leading 
families were more prosperous than their houses 
would suggest, and members of the Kilby, Elkington, 
and Robbins families, for instance, each left per- 
sonalty at their deaths valued at over {120. Farming 
was mixed, and the chief crops were barley, wheat, 
hay, peas; there was a wide range of stock. A large 
amount of dairy equipment was kept, a sign that 
butter-'and cheese-making were carried out for sale 
and not only for home use.!! Richard Robbins (d. 
1624) seems also to have had a weaving interest since 
he left woollen and linen yarn and 16 lb. of spun hair 
in his garner.!? 

Before inclosure in 1797 there were five ‘quarters’ 
in Mollington field, Farnborough quarter north of 
the village, Claydon and Cropredy quarters to the 
north-east and east, Mill quarter to the south, and 
Beyond Brook quarter in the south-west of the 
chapelry, beyond the small brook which flows south 
across Mollington.'3 Mill, Cropredy, and Claydon 
quarters and part of Farnborough quarter lay in the 
Oxfordshire portion of Mollington: Farnborough 
quarter and Beyond Brook quarter between them 
represented a post-inclosure area of nearly 700 a., 
nearly twice as much as did the other three quarters 
combined; Claydon and Cropredy quarters each 
represented a later area of between 150 a. and 200 a., 
and Mill quarter one of only 50 a. Possibly the last 
three quarters were cultivated together in the 
rotation. West of Mollington on the Warmington 
lane was Cow Pasture Gate, and between it and the 
small brook mentioned above were the cow pastures. 

Mollington was the last part of Cropredy to be 
inclosed. The only old inclosures were some meadow 
closes, Mill close in the south-east of the parish and 
a close belonging to William Holbech called the 
Lent. An Act for the inclosure of Mollington was 
obtained in 1792,'* but only in September 1796 was 
a meeting of proprietors held, at which William 
Holbech proposed a scheme. No other proprietors 
objected: the only proprietors apart from Holbech, 
his lessor the Bishop of Oxford, and the Vicar of 


7 E 179/161/198. 

8 Bloxham hundred, to which Mollington belonged, is 
missing from the Hundred Rolls. 

9 See below. 

10 Hearth Tax Oxon. 148-9. 

™ e.g. MS. Wills Peculiar 44/4/3, 12; 37/4/43 50/2/6. 

12 Tbid. 50/2/6. 

™3 Warws. R.O. incl. award: photographic copy in 
O.R.O. 

14 Mollington Incl. Act, 37 Geo. III, c. 67. 


Cropredy, were the feoffees of the poor of Knight- 
cote (Warws.) and John Gardner. The bishop’s 
consent was readily given, for it was expected that 
inclosure would much increase the value of the 
living of Cropredy. The two commissioners (John 
Chamberlin of Cropredy was one) held fifteen meet- 
ings between June 1797 and July 1798'S and the 
award was signed in 1798. The cost of inclosure was 
£1,708, of which Holbech paid as much as £1,583. 
The total acreage inclosed amounted to 1,125 a. (404 
yardlands), of which 549 a. were in Oxfordshire and 
576 a. in Warwickshire. Holbech was allotted 842 a., 
the Bishop of Oxford 155 a., the Knightcote feoffees 
44.a., the Vicar of Cropredy 33 a., and John Gardner 
Zara 

The sub-division by fences of the large Holbech 
allotment and its allocation to the existing farm- 
houses were, of course, effected by the owners al- 
though they built no new farm-houses, either outside 
the village or in its immediate vicinity. Even in 1966 
the fields of Church farm were not contiguous 
with the farm-house, and Chestnut farm lay in two 
parts. Mill Farm was the only farm-house outside 
the village. 

The effect of inclosure on Mollington, where so 
much of the land was in the hands of the Holbeches, 
was comparatively slight. By the award only 180 a. 
of waste were brought into production. As wheat 
production decreased slightly, better use was pre- 
sumably made of the pasture land and dairy farming 
was extended. Later Mollington suffered during the 
agricultural depression. Between 1871, when there 
were already six unoccupied houses, and 1911 the 
population fell from 324 to 176.!7 The 18gos, in 
particular, were a difficult time: a Cropredy tenant of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, wrote in March 1897 
that ‘Archdeacon Holbech’s farms have been again 
reduced [in rent] within the last few weeks’; the 
rent of one farm had declined from 45s. an acre to 
25s. an acre in 20 years. Early in the 2oth century 
there was further emigration.!8 

By 1914 the Mollington area had been largely 
turned over to stock-raising and dairy farming, and 
only about 16 per cent of the land was in corn and 
77 per cent was under permanent pasture. Small 
quantities of swedes, turnips, and mangolds were 
grown. Flocks of Oxford Down sheep were kept: 
in 1909 the number of sheep to every 100 a. was 58.19 
This was the type of farming to which the soil was 
best suited, but large tracts of arable on the high 
land on the east side of the Banbury road were 
ploughed up between 1939 and 1940.?° The parish 
in 1966 remained one of comparatively small farms. 
Six farms were listed in 1915, compared with 7 in 
1854, and in 1939 there were again 7, of which only 
Lower farm, the Chestnuts, the Poplars, and Manor 
farm were over 150 a. and none exceeded 270 a.?! 
The Holbech estate was broken up in 1950 and the 
chief lots then sold, mostly to the sitting tenants, 
were Lower farm (262 a.), Chestnut farm (175 a.), 


1s O.R.0., S. & F. colln. (uncat.): Mollington incl. 
comrs. min. bk. 

16 Warws. R.O. Mollington incl. award. 

17 Census, 1811-1911. 
B.N.C. Mun., Cellar Series, 210; local information. 

19 Orr, Oxon. Agric., statistical plates. 

20 Land Utilization Survey. 

21 Billing, Dir. Oxon. (1854); Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1915, 
1939). 
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Mansion House farm (143 a.), Church farm (69 a.); 
Manor farm was not sold. At that date four of the 
farms practised mixed farming, and one (Poplars) 
was a dairy farm.?2 

The village has always been dependent on agri- 
culture. In 1851, apart from one lace-maker, the 
villagers worked as farmers, farm labourers, or in 
the usual village trades.?3 There are earlier references 
to a weaver (1638), a salter (1676), and to a wool- 
comber (1758).?4 The village smithy, on the north 
side of the road through the village, went out of use 
in the 1930s; it was last supplied by a blacksmith 
travelling over from Farnborough (Warws.).?5 

Mollington mill is first recorded c. 1300, when 
William of Spalding received from Kenilworth 
Priory the lease of a site on which a mill stood; it was 
plainly a water-mill,2© but it seems doubtful whether 
it was the water-corn-mill mentioned on the 
Holbech property in 1795.27 

A windmill granted with Kenilworth Priory’s 
manor in Mollington to the Woodhull family in 
1545*° appears, since a mill was among the property 
sold by Woodhull to Holbech in 1662,?9 to be the 
Mollington mill mentioned in 1722,3° 1756, when 
Thomas Lambert, senior, occupied it,3! and 1851, 
when it consisted of four dwelling houses.32 The 
field on the west side of the Southam road, im- 
mediately south of Mill Farm, is called Mill Close; 
Winamill Close is the field on the opposite side of 
the main road, across the boundary with Cropredy. 
“Windmill house’ stood south of Mollington village 
in 1725.33 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. For poor law purposes 
the Oxfordshire and Warwickshire portions of 
Mollington were separately administered. In 1776 
the Oxfordshire portion spent only £13 14s. on poor 
relief with an extra {5 for paupers’ rents, but the 
Warwickshire portion had what must have been an 
exceptionally bad year, spending over £70, whereas 
its average expenditure in 1783-5 was only £25.34 In 
1797 the parish officers35 were unwilling to give 
information about their poor because they thought 
that a discovery of the smallness of the rate (2s. in 
the pound) in Mollington might oblige them to 
contribute towards easing the heavy burdens of 
neighbouring parishes. Apparently it had been the 
practice in this neighbourhood to impose a fine on 
anyone settling a newcomer, ‘so a servant is rarely 
hired for a year’, and ‘parishes regularly using this 
technique are more lightly burdened with poor’.36 
In 1803 Oxfordshire Mollington spent £191 on poor 

22 Sale cat. 

Boma) £07) 1733. 

24 Sessions Order Bk. 1637-50 (Warws. County Recs. ii), 
40; Procs. in Q. Sess. (Warws. County Recs. vil), 65; 
Banbury Public Libr., deed (1758). 

25 Local information. 

26 B.M. Add.,MS. 47577, f. 351. 

27 C.P. 43/848, rot. 25. 

28 .. & P. Hen. VIII, xx (1), p. 527. 

Zoe bP. 43/317, rot. 59. 

30 Banbury Public Libr., settlement (1722). 

31 Banbury Public Libr., deed of 17 Feb. 1756. 

32 H.0O. 107/1733. 

33 Dugdale, Warws., map at pp. 370-1. 

34 Poor Abstract, 1777, 436; ibid. 1804, 398-9, 540. 

35 It is not clear to which section of Mollington the 
parish officer belonged: Eden, State of the Poor, iii. 743. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9, 540. 
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relief, 19s. 8d. per head of population, while 
Warwickshire Mollington that year with a smaller 
population spent £134, just over £1 a head. Ex- 
penditure per head and rates were about average for 
north Oxfordshire.37 The Oxfordshire part of the 
parish, with a population of 199 had 13 adults and 
14 children on out-relief, Warwickshire Mollington 
7 adults and 1 child out of a population of 123.38 
Oxfordshire Mollington had an exceptionally bad 
year in 1813 when it spent £395 (over {2 4s. a head), 
but despite rising population its expenditure reflects 
neither the general distress following the Napoleonic 
wars nor the economic crisis of 1826. In 1831 only 
£212 (11s. gd. a head) was spent, although as else- 
where there was a sharp increase in the following 
year, with a steady fall later. Figures for Warwick- 
shire Mollington show a noticeable rise in 1818-20, 
but not in 1826.39 In 1834 six families in Oxfordshire 
Mollington were receiving relief together with 3 
single men, 19 single women, and 10 widows. 
Families with three children and over received an 
allowance in winter. There were 39 labourers avail- 
able, but the returning officer said there was work for 
only about 24. Nevertheless all were employed in 
the summer, and in winter there were only 5 who 
were ‘allotted’ or given work on the roads; the extra 
labourers were apportioned according to the poor 
rate in summer, and to the occupiers in winter.‘° 
Both parts of Mollington were included in Banbury 
Union in 1834. 


CHURCH. Although Mollington was a dependent 
chapelry of Cropredy until 1851, it had two church- 
wardens by 1609,*! a burial ground by 1566,4? and 
curate’s house by 1738,*3 and probably much earlier. 
In 1851 the perpetual curacy of Claydon-with- 
Mollington was created ;#+ the living was in the gift 
of the Bishop of Oxford and was endowed with 
glebe.45 In 1863 the net value of the joint living 
excluding the new glebe-house was c. £234 of which 
£109 came from Mollington glebe and tithes. In that 
year Mollington was created a separate perpetual 
curacy, and the endowment of the joint living was 
divided. In 1877 Mollington benefice was valued at 
£178 gross, of which £172 came from glebe rents— 
a precarious situation, especially as a tenth of the 
glebe rent due on Lady Day 1879 had later to be 
remitted.4¢ Besides the glebe the vicars were entitled 
to tithe rent charges, ordained in 1843, from seven 
cottages, a public house, and one malt-house (3 a. in 
all) in Mollington.47 Small additional grants made 
between 1877 and 1926 brought the value of the 

38 Ibid. 

39 Rep. R. Com. on Poor Laws [44], p. 377, H.C. (1834), 
xxx; Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rtns. H.C. 556, p. 136, 
181 (1822), v; Money exp. for Relief of Poor, H.C. 219, 
p. 158, 210 (1830-1), xi; Money exp. on Maintenance of 
Poor, H.C. 444, p. 154 (1835), xlvii; 2nd Rep. Poor Law 
Com., App. E, H.C. 595, pp. 292-3, 388-9 (1836), xxix (2). 

40 Rep. R. Com. on Poor Laws [44], p. 377, H.C. (1834), 
xxx ibid. p.377b, H.-C. (1834), xocxis bid. p.1377¢, H.C, 
(1834), xxxii. 

41 MS. d.d. Par. Mollington b r. 

42, Oxon. Peculiars, 2°76. 

43 Secker’s Visit. 50. 

44 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1776: Order in Council of 9 Jan. 
1863 citing Order in Council of 14 Noy. 1851, not traced 
elsewhere. 


45 Ibid. and see above, p. 191. 
46 Thid 


47 Bodl. tithe award. 
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living to £211 yearly, of which £92 came from glebe 
rent.48 

In 1928 the benefices, but not the parishes, of 
Mollington and Claydon were reunited; the living 
remained in the gift of the Bishop of Oxford and in 
1931 its total endowment was £470.49 In 1965 the 
living retained most of its glebe of 60 a., of which 
55 a. lay in Cropredy.5° 

In 1526 the curate’s stipend was £5 6s. 8d.5! 
During the Commonwealth period an attempt was 
made to augment it: in 1650 Captain George Raleigh 
of Farnborough (Warws.), the lay rector, as a pre- 
condition for the reduction of his fine for delinquency 
in 1646, assigned half the rectorial tithe in Molling- 
ton, valued at {100 a year, to trustees for maintenance 
of a minister.52 The improvement did not survive 
the Restoration. In 1739 the curate, who since the 
1670s had served Claydon also, was receiving £30 
a year.53 In 1808 the stipend for serving both cures 
was {£32 Ios. and in 1814 £35.54 

The names of only two medieval curates are 
known, Ralph Caton (1457) and Roger Norman 
(1526).55 In the post-Reformation period the pro- 
vision of curates for Mollington was no more satis- 
factory than for other Cropredy chapelries. It is 
possible that in 1557 William Rowse was curate of 
Mollington only;5° but William Saunderson, who 
occurs between 1598 and 1604, was certainly curate 
of Mollington and Claydon,57 as were most subse- 
quent curates.5§ In 1678 the Vicar of Cropredy was 
ordered to serve Claydon and Mollington with one 
stipendiary curate and that arrangement seems to 
have held good in general until the 19th century.5? 
In 1813-14, however, the curate served Warmington 
(Warws.) as well as Mollington.® It is not known 
when the curates ceased to reside, but the ‘vicarage 
house’ was sold in 1814,°! and was not replaced for 
forty years. Mollington’s church attendance was 
similar to that in other parts of the undivided parish 
of Cropredy: in 1808 there was one service each 
Sunday, and the average attendance at the three 
annual celebrations of Holy Communion was 20.° 
By 1814 there had been some improvement: there 
were four celebrations with an attendance of 50.% 

After the creation of the perpetual curacy in 1851 
the new incumbent, Thomas Henry Tait, first resided 
at Wardington, but in 1852 the Holbeches gave a 
two-acre site for a parsonage, which was finished in 
1854.°+ In Bishop Wilberforce’s view it was ‘ugly 
outside, but comfortable in and very well situated’.®s 
By 1854 there were two services each Sunday, and a 
third service every other Sunday; the average after- 
noon attendance was 100; Communion was held 
monthly instead of quarterly and the average number 


48 Lond. Gaz. 8 June 1877 (p. 3565); Church Com. 
MSS. file 26008. 

49 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1776; Church Com. MSS. file 
26008. 

50 Ex inf. the vicar. 

51 Subsidy 1526. 

52 Linc. Dioc. R.O., parl. survey 1/27; Cal. Cttee. for 
Compounding, ii. 1165. 

53 Secker’s Visit. 49. 

54 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 571, d. 574. 

55 Cal. Pat. 1452-61, 343; Subsidy 1526. 

56 O.A.S. Rep. (1918), 85. 

57 Ibid. Cf. A. Peel, Seconde Part of a Register, ii. 1373 
Oxon. Peculiars, passim. 

58 See p. 191. 

59 See p. 191. 

60 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 5'74; ibid. b 29, f. 115. 

®t Cropredy Par. Rec., tithe bk. 


of communicants at the more frequent celebrations 
was twelve, or seventeen on great festivals. Tait 
was responsible for the restoration of the church in 
the 1850s.°7 

In 1875 A. M. Sugden, incumbent since the 
separation of Mollington and Claydon in 1863, com- 
plained that his parishioners resisted all attempts to 
induce them to become communicants, attributing 
his failure partly to the great influence of the Primi- 
tive Methodists and partly to neglect by former 
curates. He preached three sermons on Sundays 
and appears to have had an attendance of over 
100 at either the morning or the evening service; he 
administered Holy Communion every Sunday and 
on two festivals, but 22 was the highest number 
of communicants.®8 In 1872 he again deplored the 
poverty of the parish, the small attendance, and the 
difficulty of teaching the children.®? By 1878 a new 
vicar had reduced the Sunday services to two and the 
number of communion services had been cut to once 
a month in winter. Even so attendance was only 
slightly increased.7° 

After the benefices of Mollington and Claydon 
were reunited in 1928 the vicar resided at Molling- 
ton, except between 1934 and 1958 when he resided 
at Claydon.7! 

The church of ALL SAINTS” consists of a 
chancel, nave, north aisle, south porch, and west 
tower. The chancel and nave were built in the 14th 
century, the only feature of an earlier date being the 
font, which is decorated with dog-tooth ornament of 
the 13th century. The west tower was built c. 1500. 
The north aisle was rebuilt in 1855 on the site of an 
aisle that existed by the early 14th century; it is 
separated from the nave by an arcade of four bays, 
above which is a clerestory of two two-light windows. 
On the north side of the chancel a blocked arch indi- 
cates the existence of a former north chapel, whose 
piscina survives in what is now the outside wall. An 
adjoining doorway, also blocked, presumably gave 
access to a vestry. 

In 1715 the churchwardens reported that they had 
pulled down the porch and were rebuilding it:73 it 
was evidently reconstructed with the old materials, 
as its features are all characteristic of the 14th century. 
In 1786 the north aisle and chapel were ‘taken down’ 
or dismantled, the arcades were built up,7* and for 
seventy years the church consisted only of nave, 
chancel, and tower. 

In 1855 the nave was restored and the north aisle 
rebuilt by G. E. Street.75 A gallery was removed, and 
the 15th-century chancel screen of crudely carved 
wood was placed beneath the tower arch.” Though 
the repair of the chancel was considered in 1854, 


62 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 571. 

63 Ibid. d 574, f. 93. 

64 Church Com. MSS. deeds K 5818; MS. Oxf. Dioc. 
c 1776. 
65 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 178, p. 386. 

66 Wilb. Visit. 38-39. 

67 See below. 

68 MS. Oxf. Dioc. ¢ 335. 

69 Thid. c 338. 

79 Ibid. c 344. 

71 Local information. 

72 For descriptions see Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 127; 
Parker, Eccles. Top. 137. 

73 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 53, f. 177. 

74 Ibid. c 40, f. 577. 

75 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 104, ff. 66-67; MS. Oxf. 
Dioc. c 1904. 

76 Cf. Arch. Jnl. Ixvii, 191, 193. 
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nothing was done until 1922, when its masonry was 
restored.’7 The roofs of both nave and chancel were 
releaded in 1929,78 and extensive repairs to the 
timbers were carried out in 1965. Electric light was 
installed in 1953, and electric heaters in 1958.79 

There are tablets to the memory of Anthony 
Woodhull and his wife Mary (both d. 1669) and of 
Elizabeth Woodhull (d. 1657). In the chancel are 
brass inscriptions to the same Anthony and Mary 
Woodhull, Anthony Woodhull (d. 1675), and his 
wife Ann (d. 1678), and Francis Woodhull (d. 1700). 
There are memorials to various members of the 
Holbech family,8° namely Ambrose the elder (d. 
1701) and the younger (d. 1737), Elizabeth (née 
Woodhull, d. 1732), wife of Hugh Holbech, Hugh’s 
sister Finetta (d. 1758), another Hugh Holbech (d. 
1763) and his wife Catherine (d. 1753). The glass in 
the east window (1877) commemorates Harriet 
Mavor. 

The bells were reported as unsatisfactory in 1868 ;8! 
the ring of five dates from 1631, 1789, and 1875, 
when the treble and second were added and the 
tenor recast; there is, in addition, a sanctus. The 
bells hang in an 18th-century oak frame.*? 

The church clock is a two-train striker, dating 
from the late 17th or early 18th century; its anchor 
escapement has been modified in the same way, and 
probably by the same smith as that of the original 
Cropredy clock, now at Horley.®3 The organ is by 
T. C. Bates & Son, Ludgate Hill. The church plate, 
which is modern, includes a silver chalice and paten 
made by John Keith in 1852 and bought in 1855.84 

The Holbeches gave land for small additions to 
the churchyard in 1891 and 1908.85 The rent of an 
allotment of under 1 a., assigned at inclosure in 1796 
to the repair of the church, was still credited in 1966 
to the church account. In 1909 Jeremiah French 
gave allotments, and Mrs. Hyems £20, for the repair 
of the church; the charities were amalgamated by 
1927.%° 

The registers begin in 1561; there are no entries 
for the period 1614-16 and few for the Civil War 
period.%7 


NONCONFORMITY. Apart from the burials of 
two Quakers, Thomas Claridge and Anne Tims, in 
1670 and 167788 there is no evidence of Protestant 
dissent in the chapelry until William Gibb’s house 
was registered for meetings in 1817.89 In 1821 the 
house of Thomas Quiney and in 1828 that of Richard 
Quiney were registered by the Methodist minister of 
Banbury.°° Mollington was one of the villages at 
which Joseph Preston preached in the Primitive 


77 Church Com. MSS. file 74370. 78 Tbid. 

79 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1776; ibid. c 1904. 

80 For the arms on the monuments see Bodl. G.A. 
Oxon. 16° 217, p. 264a; ibid. 4° 686, pp. 219-20; G.A. 
Warws. 8° 299, p. 64. 

81 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 40, f. 5797. 

82 Ch, Bells Oxon. 

83 Oxon. Clockmakers. 

84 Evans, Ch. Plate; there is also a silver chalice not 
listed by Evans. 

85 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 1904. 

86 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 216; Char. Com. files. 

87 MS. d.d. Par. Mollington b 1, c 1-5, d 1, e 1-2. 

88 O.R.O. Banbury Quaker regs. 

89 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 644, f. 188. No dissenters were 
returned in 1808, 1811, and 1814: ibid. d 571; ibid. d 573; 
ibid. d 575. 
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Methodist interest during 1835.9! A chapel of that 
denomination was erected in 1845 with 120 sittings. 
In 1851 the manager was John Frost, a Mollington 
shoemaker, and the average attendance during the 
preceding year was returned as 100, probably a slight 
exaggeration.9? In 1854 the incumbent referred to 
‘long established dissent’ and estimated that about 
twenty families in Claydon and Mollington attended 
the ‘Ranters’ Chapel’. °3 In 1860 he reported that his 
parishioners (who had had only one church service 
a week before his time) were in the habit of going to 
both church and chapel, and that there were several 
‘Ranting’ preachers living in Mollington. He com- 
plained that they were very well organized, and 
though very civil to him were always trying to lure 
away his ‘singing children’ when his back was 
turned; he concluded that although at least half of 
the labourers were dissenters and most of the other 
half went to chapel, the upper classes went to church 
‘because it is more genteel or because they have been 
accustomed so to do’.%* In 1866 and 1869 there 
were said to be about 120 professed Primitive 
Methodists,95 and in 1872 it was said that nearly 
half the parishioners were dissenters.% After a period 
of decline the chapel closed in 1947, and in 1950 
was acquired for the use of the Brethren by Mrs. 
Fuller, whose son-in-law was tenant of Manor Farm. 
The chapel became the centre for Brethren from a 
wide area,” but by 1969 it had been closed. 


CROPREDY 


EDUCATION. Mollington enjoyed the right to 
send 4 children to the school at Williamscot.% In 
1808 the Vicar of Cropredy reported that a private, 
unendowed school had just been set up, which 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic to about 15 
children. There was also a Sunday school where from 
30 to 40 children learnt to read.99 In 1814 a Sunday 
school was mentioned! and in 1818 a small day- 
school, supported by subscriptions, for about 20 
children and also a Sunday school of about 50;? in 
1833 there was a day-school for 25 boys and girls, 
supported by William Holbech and the Vicar of 
Cropredy, and a mixed Sunday school where 52 
children each paid the master 4d. every Sunday.3 
A schoolmistress lived in Mollington in 1851.4 In 
1852 there was an infant school supported by William 
Holbech.5 In 1854 the bishop was told that a mixed 
school (average attendance 46), supported by Hol- 
bech and the vicar, had been started within the last 
six months; there was also a Sunday school attended 
by an average of 65 children. The vicar hoped soon 
to start an evening school.® 

Twelve years later evening classes were being held 


9° Thid. c 644, f. 245; ibid. c 645, f. 108. 

9t J. Petty, Hist. of Prim. Methodist Connexion, 319. 

92 H.0. 129/163. 

93 Wilb. Visit. 38-39. 

94 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 180, ff. 289-91. 

95 Ibid. c 332; ibid. c 335. 

96 Ibid. c 338. 

97 Ex inf. Mr. N. Railton, Banbury. 

98 rath Rep. Com. Char. 184; see below, p. 223. 

99 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 707; Cropredy Par. Rec. 

MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 574. 

Educ. of Poor Digest, H.C. 224, p. 722 (1819), ix (2). 
Educ. Enquiry Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 745 (1835), xlii. 
H.O. 107/1733. 

Gardner, Dir. Oxon. (1852). 

Wilb. Visit. 39. 
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in the winter months, but only those devoted to 
music were considered by the vicar to be really suc- 
cessful. The room used by the day-school, then 
attended by 70 children, was said to be entirely unfit 
with its poor situation, low ceiling, and very bad 
ventilation. The Sunday school was attended by 
35 children, most of whom attended also during the 
week. Financial support for the schools came from 
Mr. Holbech, who gave £10, the Calcott charity 
£2 5s., and from childrens’ pence which amounted 
to £12 a year. The incumbent made up the deficiency 
himself. In 1868 the evening school was no longer in 
being and numbers at the day and Sunday schools 
had diminished to 50 and 30 respectively. The 
Primitive Methodists had started a Sunday school 
which had been attended by 16 boys and 16 girls in 
1851.7 

The National school was built in 1872 with accom- 
modation for 63 children;’ in 1894 average attend- 
ance was only 28.9 It had risen to 40 in 1902.!° 
Mollington school in 1962 had 22 children but by 
1970 the number was once again 40;" the older 
children travelled to Banbury. 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. Calcott Chambre 
of Williamscot, Fulk Green, Anthony Woodhull the 
elder and younger, Ambrose Holbech the elder, and 
John Gostelow gave various sums of money amount- 
ing to £75 for the benefit of Mollington poor; with 


this, and a further £5 12s. 6d. lent by Ambrose 
Holbech the younger, three fee-farm rents in 
Bourton were bought in 1679, and Anthony Wood- 
hull (at an unknown date) gave Hugh Holbech a 
further £20 for the poor of Mollington. Hugh Hol- 
bech also left a rent-charge of 6s. 8d., and a rent- 
charge of 2s. 6d. was left by an unknown person 
before 1734; both rent-charges in 1824 were being 
paid on land owned by the Holbeches.'? John Bray 
of Horley (d. 1725) left a rent-charge of 5s. on land 
in Horley to be distributed to 20 poor persons of 
Mollington.'3 William Alcock bequeathed {£100 for 
the poor.'+ In 1824 the income from all the charities, 
£7 11s. 6d., was laid out by the churchwardens in 
coal which was distributed free to the poor of 
Mollington. One of the rent-charges was redeemed 
in 1956.15 In 1969 the income of the charities, £7 4s. 
4d., was distributed in coal vouchers to widows and 
old age pensioners.'® 

Ambrose Holbech the younger left £50 in 1701 
to purchase land, the profits from which should be 
used to apprentice a poor child of Mollington in 
every second year. The bequest was not invested in 
land, but by 1824 it amounted to £100, because the 
charity could seldom be used. In 1908 it was the 
practice to allow the charity to accumulate so that 
£5 could be paid yearly for two years to apprentice 
one cripple or invalid to a sedentary trade. The 
Holbech family in 1966 retained partial control of 
the charity.!7 


PRESCOTE 


The lordship of Prescote (555 a.) lies on a spur of 
land, rising in the north to over 450 ft., between the 
River Cherwell and its tributary the Highfurlong 
Brook.!8 It was independent for civil purposes, but 
dependent on the mother church of Cropredy. The 
lordship contained two hamlets, Prescote and Upper 
Prescote, the former represented in the 20th century 
only by one manor-house and its outbuildings, the 
latter by a farm-house; there is also an isolated house 
at Highfield, just on the county boundary. The 
site of Prescote hamlet is an area of flat ground at the 
southernmost tip of the lordship, divided from 
Cropredy village by the Highfurlong Brook. Upper 
Prescote stands on a bridle road from Wardington 
which crosses the Cherwell just south of the hamlet 
by a well-constructed bridge (called Prescote New 
Bridge in 1762)!9 and traditionally represents the 
line of a former main route;2° the bridle road ends 
at Broadmoor Bridge, but may once have continued 
through Clattercote.*! 

There was probably a settlement at Prescote by the 
late 12th century.?? ‘The two hamlets were small but 


7 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 332; ibid. c 335; H.O. 129/163. 

8 Ret. of Non-Provided Schs. 24. 

9 Return of Schs. 1893 [C 7529], p. 494, H.C. (1894), 
Ixv. 

10 List. of Schs. 1901-2, [Cd. 1277], p. 200, H.C. (1902), 
xxix. 

1 Ex. inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

12 rath Rep. Com. Char. 216-18. 

13 Tbid. 215. 

14 Ibid. 218: Alcock’s legacies amounted to more than 
his estate would bear and Mollington only received 
£50 18s. 9d. 

1s Char. Com. files. 

16 Ex. inf. Mrs. D. Tweedy. 

17 rath Rep. Com. Char. 216; Char. Com. files. 


together comparable in size with other hamlets in 
the parish: there were 12 villein yardlands in 1279, 
and 34 persons over fourteen were assessed for poll- 
tax in 1377, three more than at Williamscot.23 By 
1665, however, only the manor-house was assessed 
for hearth tax,?4 although there may have been a few 
cottages at Lower Prescote which escaped taxation, 
as there certainly were at Upper Prescote. Local 
tradition asserts that Upper Prescote was burnt 
down some time before the Civil War, and that the 
parliamentary cavalry stabled its horses in the ruins 
before the battle of Cropredy Bridge. There is, how- 
ever, evidence?5 that Prescote was turned over to 
sheep-farming in or before the 16th century, and the 
likelihood is that there was a gradual depopulation 
in the period 1377-1665. Upper Prescote was still 
shown as a small hamlet on a map of 1797.2 At that 
date it contained a farm-house, a butcher’s shop, 
two or three cottages, and the remains of Prescote 
mill.27 In a map of 1823 Prescote Farm is shown due 
north of Upper Prescote at White Barn, by the bend 
in the Appletree lane;?8 the farm buildings there are 


18 O.S. Map 6” Oxon. III (1st edn.); ibid. 23” SP 44 
(1951 edn.). There appears to be no ground for a descrip- 
tion of Prescote in 1852 as an ‘extra-parochial liberty 
now necct with Cropredy’: Gardner, Dir. Oxon. 
(1852). 

19 O.R.O., Wardington incl. award. 

20 Ex inf. the late A. P. McDougall. 

21 O.S. Map 24” SP 44 (1951 edn.). 

22 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), 11. 423. 

23 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707; E 179/161/44. 

24 Hearth Tax Oxon. 154. 

35 Seep. 209- 

26 Davis, Oxon. Map. 

27 Sale cats. 

28 Bryant, Oxon. Map. 
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modern. The total population of the lordship in 1801 
was 22; subsequent totals have varied between g in 
1851 and 31 in 1881. In 1961 the population was 
19.29 

The layout of the medieval hamlets is not visible. 
In 1876 it was reported that in wet weather the 
foundations of old buildings could be seen in a field 
to the north of Prescote manor-house,3° but they 
may have been merely the vestiges of a quarry from 
which stone was taken to build the house. There may 
also have been a chapel: in 1655 Walter Gostelow, who 
was born and brought up in Prescote Manor, wrote 
of his birthplace: ‘some religious house I conceive 
it to have been, an altar and chapel I have known in 
it.3% 

Prescote is associated with the legend of St. 
Fremund ;3? its name, which means priests’ cottage 
(or possibly cottage owned by priests),33 may have 
given rise to the story of the vill on the Cherwell in- 
habited by five priests,34 near which the saint’s body 
was rediscovered. South of the manor-house, be- 
tween two arms of the Cherwell, is a field which 
occurs in 1613 as Fremans Ham; this may be con- 
nected with the story. 

Prescote was the home of Walter Gostelow 
(baptized 1604),35 who lived at the manor-house and 
is remembered for the prolixity of the titles and the 
extravagance of the contents of his works, especially 
the apocalyptic The coming of God in Mercy, im ven- 
geance; Beginning with fire, to convert, or consume, at 
this so sinful city London: Oh! London, London(1658),3° 
and an earlier work37 in which he suggested possible 
brides for Charles II and foresaw the assumption 
to heaven of himself and his family in the company 
of the Stuarts and Oliver Cromwell.38 


MANOR. Prescote probably formed part of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s Cropredy manor in 1086 as it 
did in 1279.39 Among the donations to Clattercote 
Priory confirmed by Bishop Chesney in or before 
1166 was one, perhaps at Prescote, by William de 
Bussei,*° presumably the William de Bussei whose 
immediate successors were his sons Bartholomew 
and Walter in turn.4' William’s elder daughter 
Cecily married John de Busli (Builli), who held 3 
fees of the see of Lincoln in 1201-2,4? and in 1208-9 
had 14 fee in Prescote.43 John was dead by 1213; 
Idony, daughter of Cecily and John, married Robert 


29 Census, 1801-1961. 

30 Banbury Guardian, 16 Nov. 1876. 

31 W. Gostelow, Charls Stuart and Oliver Cromwel 
United (1655), 205. 

32 See p. 158. 

33 P.N. ee (E.P.N.S.), ii. 423. 

34 The number of priests coincides with the number of 
chaplains in Cropredy in the 16th century: see p. 170. 

35 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 462. 

36 The Bodleian copy appears to have the author’s auto- 

raph. 

a Charls Stuart and Oliver Cromwel United. 

38 Ibid. 37, 72-75, 211. 

39 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

49 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 398, ff. 28-30. 

41 For descent of Bussei see Beds. Hist. Rec. Soc. vii. 
209, xi. 6-9; Rot. de Dom. (Pipe R. Soc. XXXV), Dry 213s 
The Domesday predecessor of Bussei was W. ‘Spech’, but 
no W. is named as a Domesday tenant at Cropredy; Rich 
V.C.H. Rut. ii. 250. 

42 Rot. de Ob. et Fin. (Rec. Com.), 155. 

43 Bk. of Fees, 39. 

44 Ibid. 32; S. Painter, Reign eh Hane John, passim. 

45 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 1 
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de Vipont, a prominent supporter of _ John,## who 
c. 1225 held of his wife’s inheritance 14 fee in Pres- 
cote and Bourton.45 Robert was dead by 1228 and 
Idony by 1241;4° John their son seems to have pre- 
deceased Idony* and her heir was John’s son Robert. 
Robert, a Montfortian, was dead by 1264; his heirs, 
his daughters Isabel and Idony, held 1 fee in Pres- 
cote in 1279.48 Isabel had married Robert de Clifford 
and died in 1291 ;49 in 1300 14 knight’s fee in Prescote 
and Bourton was held in two moieties by her son 
Robert de Clifford and her sister Idony, then re- 
lict of Roger deLeyburn,5° whose only son by her had 
notlong survived his father. Idony’s moieties of Pres- 
cote and Bourton were among the fees which in 
1315 Idony and her second husband John Cromwell, 
by whom she left no issue, obtained licence to settle on 
themselves for the life of Idony, with remainder to 
the Despensers.s! The Clifford moiety was among 
the fees forfeited to the king on the rebellion and 
execution of Roger Clifford, Idony’s great nephew, 
in 1322, and was thereupon granted in fee to Robert 
Baldock, a feoftee of the settlement in favour of 
the Despensers.5? Baldock and the Despensers fell 
in 1326,53 Idony died in 1333, and the Cliffords 
obtained seisin of both moieties of Prescote. Roger 
Clifford, nephew of the rebel Roger, died seised of 
the mesne lordship of Prescote in 1389,54 as did his 
son Thomas in 1391.55 No later mention of the 
mesne lordship has been found. 

The mesne tenants took their name from the 
manor; the first bearer of the name so far noticed 
was William of Prescote, who witnessed a Clattercote 
deed dated between c. 1150 and c. 1170,56 and was 
probably the man who before 1196 witnessed a deed 
concerning Bletchingdon,5? where the family also 
held land.5* Gilbert of Prescote, who dealt with land 
in Warwickshire in 1208 and 1210,59 may have held 
Prescote, though it was Walter of Prescote who 
granted land at Bletchingdon by a deed of c. 1210. 
Richard of Prescote was a defendant in a lawsuit by 
the Bishop of Lincoln in 1223, and the same name 
was borne by a witness to several Oxfordshire deeds 
of a rather later date, and by the tenant of Bletching- 
don in 1235-6, 1240-1, and 1242-3.°! There were 
evidently two Richards, father and son, for after 
1241 Richard of Prescote paid relief for Prescote on 
his father’s death.6? The younger Richard was suc- 
ceeded in 1250 or 1251 by his brother Walter,®3 who 
was dead by 1258.°+ His daughters, rather than the 

46 Close R. 1227-31, ee ae 1237-42, 341. 

47 Cal. Pat. 1232-47, 2 

48 Ibid. 1258-66, 362; Ror. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ti. 707. 

49 For the descent see Complete Peerage, sub Clifford, 
Cromwell, Fitz John, Leyburn (1283); Beds. Hist. Ree. 
Soc. xix. 165 and pedigree 6. 

50 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 34. 

51 Cal. Pat. 1313-17, 402. 

52 Ibid. 1321-4, 133. For Baldock see T. F. Tout, 
Chapters on Admin. Hist., ii. 299-305. 

53 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 392. 

54 C 136/59. 

56 Ch. Ch. Arch. 156. 

57 Oseney Cart. vi. 90; see also Thame Cart. i, p. 8. 

58 A. L. Poole, Obligations of Society, 70. 

59 Cur. Reg. R. 1207-9, 297-8; Warws. Feet of Fines 
(Dugdale Soc. xi), p. 39. 

60 Godstow Eng. Reg. 218. 

61 Cur. Reg. R. 1223-4, 226; Hist. MSS. Com. r5th 
Rep. App. X, 69; Reg. Antiquiss. iii. 276; Thame Cart. i, 


pp. 15, 18; E 315/48/180; BR. of Fees, 447, 824, 840, 1374. 
62 Close R. 1256-9, 277. 


63 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, pp. 53, 294. 
64+ Close R. 1256-9, 277-8. 
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55 C 136/71/1. 
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daughters of Robert de Vipont, were presumably the 
two sisters whose manor of Prescote was held before 
1265 by Sir Thomas Musgrave and Sir Richard of 
Hemington as guardians;°s the sisters or their repre- 
sentatives, described as the heirs of Prescote, held 
the manor in 1279.°° 

The lordship descended in two moieties, held 
by the Musgrave and T'rimenel families. ‘The two 
daughters of Walter of Prescote may well have been 
the Maud and Mabel who were married respectively 
to Hugh Musgrave and Nicholas Trimenel, and who 
were concerned in a dispute over the advowson of 
Bletchingdon in 1298.67 Thomas Musgrave was alive 
in 1318, and it may be inferred that Prescote was 
the manor of which he was returned as lord in 1316. 
In 1349 Isabel, daughter of Thomas Musgrave, sold 
her moiety of Prescote to Sir Roger of Cottisford.® 
The first Trimenel known to have been connected 
with Prescote was Nicholas, who with his wife Mabel 
held a moiety of the manor in 1296.79 It was pre- 
sumably the same Nicholas who was taxed at Pres- 
cote in 1306 and 1327 and was returned in 1316 as 
lord of a manor which was presumably Prescote.7! 
He occurred again in 1321 and 1331.7? John Trimenel 
dealt with land at Prescote in 1336, and in 1346 
Nicholas Trimenel was returned as lord of one fee 
there.” Nicholas, John, and Nicholas appear to have 
been father, son, and grandson.’ Sir John Trimenel, 
possibly the John of 1336, sold his moiety of Prescote 
in 1350, in return for a rent in cash and kind for his 
life, to Sir Roger of Cottisford,75 who thus reunited 
the two halves of Prescote. 

In 1361 Sir Roger settled Prescote on himself, 
Catherine his wife, and his son Philip for their 
lives.7° Sir Roger was still alive in 1370 but in 1386 
Master John, his son and heir, delivered seisin of 
Prescote to his own brother Sir Thomas of Cottis- 
ford.77 In 1395 the latter settled the manor on him- 
self and his wife Alice for their lives, with remainder 
to John, son of Thomas Raleigh of Mollington, and 
his wife Idony and their heirs.78 In 1417 the same 
John Raleigh sold Prescote to John Danvers of Cal- 
thorpe, and Thomas and Alice of Cottisford granted 
to Danvers all their right in Prescote.7? Nicholas 
Trimenel of Brackley (Northants.), descendant of 
the former Trimenel holders, in 1419 quitclaimed 
all his right in Prescote to John Danvers, who was 
returned as lord in 1428.80 

The Calthorpe and Prescote branch of the 
Danvers family continued to hold Prescote for 300 


65 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 260. 

66 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

67 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 55, f. 62. 

68 Ibid. f. 82; Feud. Aids, iv. 167. 

69 C.P. 25(1)/190/20/31; Reg. Antiquiss. iii. 274; cf. 
also Warws. Feet of Fines (Dugd. Soc. xi), pp. 166, 175; 
V.C.H. Warws. v. 94, 119; vi. 80, 105. 

70 Warws. Feet of Fines (Dugd. Soc. xv), pp. 29, 31. 

71 E 179/161/9, 10; Feud. Aids, iv. 167. 

72 Warws. Feet of Fines (Dugd. Soc. xv), pp. 113, 142. 

73 Ibid. p. 165; Feud. Aids, iv. 175. 

74 Cf. Warws. Feet of Fines (Dugd. Soc. xv), p. 196. 

75 C.P. 25(1)/190/20/45. 

76 Northants. R.O., O 2021, 2022. 

77 Cat. Anct. D. ii, B 3526; Northants. R.O., O 2018, 
2019. 

78 Northants. R.O., O 2020; C.P. 25(1)/191/24/49. 
79 C.P. 25(1)/191/26/20, 26, 29; Cal. Close 1413-109, 
02. 

0 Northants. R.O., O 2026; Feud. Aids, iv. 186. 

8t Macnamara, Danvers Family, passim; B.N.C. Mun., 
Cropredy no. 72; C 142/94/88 (Sylvester Danvers, d. 
1551); C 142/247/100 (Sir John Danvers, d. 1594); C.P. 
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years, the manor usually descending from father to 
son.§! The original purchaser’s grandson Richard 
received a free pardon, as executor of Sir Robert 
Danvers, in 1468, and a grant of free warren in 
Prescote in 1474; he bequeathed to an executor {50 
for the defence of the Danvers title to Prescote.8? At 
the Restoration the regicide Sir John Danvers (d. 
1655) was attainted; Clarendon received most of the 
lands thus forfeited, but in 1662 Prescote was granted 
to Sir John’s relict Grace and their only surviving 
son (Sir) John, the last direct descendant of the 
Prescote branch of the family.83 Sir John died in 
1721 leaving Prescote to Joseph Danvers, son of his 
wife Elizabeth (née Morewood) by her first marriage 
to Samuel Danvers of Swithland (Leics.).8+ Joseph, 
who was M.P. for Totnes and never lived at Pres- 
cote,®5 was succeeded by his only son Sir John 
Danvers, Bt.,8° who died in 1796, leaving Prescote to 
Augustus Richard Butler,87 husband of his only child 
Mary, with the provision that he assume the ad- 
ditional surname and arms of Danvers. A. R. Butler- 
Danvers sold Prescote in 1798 to Thomas Pares of 
Leicester and Hopwell End (Derb.),88 a banker, who 
handed Prescote over to his son and heir Thomas in 
1801. The latter died in 1824 and by will left Prescote 
first to his brother John (d. 1833) and then suc- 
cessively to ‘the second and every other younger 
son’ of John’s first son Thomas. This Thomas had 
eleven children, and doubt arose whether his uncle’s 
will designated Thomas Henry Pares of Claverdon 
Lodge (Warws.), the second (but first surviving) son, 
or John Pares, the fourth (but second surviving) son. 
By mutual consent Prescote was in 1855 vested in 
the latter,8® who in 1867 sold Prescote to Samuel 
Jones Loyd, Baron Overstone. Loyd died in 1883 
and his extensive estates passed to his only surviving 
child, Harriet Loyd-Lindsay, Lady Wantage.% On 
her death in 1920 the Overstone estates were broken 
up and Prescote was bought by A. P. McDougall,9 
founder of Midland Marts Ltd. In 1964 it was held 
by the latter’s daughter Anne Patricia, wife of Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman, M.P.,92 himself a descendant of 
the Danvers family. ; 

The Danvers manor appears to have comprised 
the whole of Prescote, but its northern third (which 
was leased separately from the remainder in 1797, 
1819, and 1843)%3 was sold separately to its tenant 
in 1921 and in 1964 was attached to an estate in 
Appletree (Northants. ).% 

The manor-house stands near the southern tip of 
relepctol iss 25 Chas. II; O.R.O., gamekprs’ dep. 
1713). 


82 B.M. Add. Ch. 38, 964; Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 452; E 
210/6649. 

83 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1661-2, 428, 450; C 66/14 Chas. II, 
pt. 5, no. 28; Macnamara, Danvers Family, 296. 

84 Macnamara, Danvers Family, 298; P.C.C. 
Buckingham. 

85 Secker’s Visit. 50. 
Macnamara, Danvers Family, 299; O.R.O., gamekprs’ 

ep. 

87 For descent of Butler see Baker, Northants. i. 475. 

88 Northants. R.O., O 1989-96. George Rogers named 
as owner in 1798 (O.R.O., land tax assess.) was the 
mortgagee of Butler-Danvers (Northants. R.O., O 1963- 


145 


4). 

89 Cf. Northants. R.O., O 2062 (abstr. of title, 1868); 
B.N.C. Mun. 2nd ser. 30; O.R.O., land tax assess. 

9° Northants. R.O., O 2048; Complete Peerage, x. 191-2. 

st Ex inf. the late A. P. McDougall. 

92 Who’s Who (196s). 

93 Sale cats.; Cropredy Par. Rec.; Bodl. tithe award. 

9* Ex inf. the late A. P. McDougall. 
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the lordship and is reached from Cropredy by a 
private approach road which crosses the canal and 
Highfurlong Brook. The previous house on the site 
was assessed at 4 hearths in 1665 when it was lived 
in by Katherine Gostelow, perhaps widow of Richard 
Gostelow (d. 1660),°5 but in 1621 on the death of 
Richard Gostelow it was a residence of some size, 
with extensive outbuildings. Five rooms were 
furnished more elaborately than the others, the 
parlour, garden chamber, lodging chamber, knights’ 
chamber, and chamber over the parlour;%® there 
were “groves and good walks’ about the house.97 
Traces of a former moat could still be seen in 1964. 

The existing house was built by Sir John Danvers 
(d. 1721).°% It is a plain rectangular structure of 
brown ironstone ashlar, with a chamfered plinth, a 
horizontal string-course, and a moulded eaves- 
cornice. Over what was originally the principal door- 
way are the date and initials I.D. 1691. In its original 
form the house consisted of only three northern 
bays, with the doorway in the centre of the sym- 
metrical west front. Early in the 1gth century the 
house was extended to the south by the addition of 
two further bays adhering closely in design to the 
original structure. The original south-west quoin 
can, however, still be seen in the west wall between 
the third and fourth bays, and a corresponding 
change can be discerned in the masonry of the east 
wall. Only in the south elevation, which is pierced by 
seven large round-headed windows and a doorway, 
does the 19th-century addition fail to conform to the 
older structure. In 1797 the house was improbably 
described as a venerable Gothic mansion,% in 1852 
as a handsome modern building, and in 1895 as 
modernized and refaced.! 

In the drawing-room there is a fireplace of Sussex 
marble with a shield quartering the arms of Danvers 
(a chevron between molets) and Neville (a saltire with 
a ring in the centre), the initials J.D., and the date 
1718. Below is the motto nec misere nec laute. The 
17th-century panelling in the room is said to have 
come from Warkworth Castle (Northants.),? the 
materials of which were sold on its demolition in 
1806. In the kitchen is a carving in oak of a sow and 
two pigs, believed to have been part of the older 
building on the site. In the Fremund legend a white 
sow and thirteen pigs occur as a portent of the saint’s 
reinvention; the motif itself occurs in ecclesiastical 
decoration elsewhere.3 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1279 Prescote con- 
tained 8 yardlands of demesne and 12 yardlands held 


95 Hearth Tax Oxon. 154. 

96 O.R.O., MMD I/s; cf. MS. Wills Peculiars, Blunt 3. 

97 W. Gostelow, Charls Stuart and Oliver Cromwel 
United (1655), 205. 

98 Macnamara, Danvers Family, 297. 

99 Sale cats. 

! Gardner, Dir. Oxon.; ‘W.W.’ (the Revd. W. Wood) in 
Banbury Guardian, 26 Sept. 1895. 

2 Macnamara, Danvers Family, 297; Baker, 
Northants. 741. 

3 G. C. Druce, ‘The Sow and Pigs’, Arch. Cant. xlvi. 
1-6. 

+ Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

5 E 179/161/9. 

° E 179/161/17; E 179/164/7. 

7 Northants. R.O., O 2036. 

8 O.R.O., MMD I/s. 

9 Bodl. G.A. fol. A 273%: sale cat. 

10 Bodl., tithe award. Prescote is the only part of Cro- 
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in villeinage, each yardland rented at 4s. and owing 
services worth 4s. 2d.4 Of the eight people assessed 
to pay a total of 15s. gd. tax in 1327, three paid 3s. or 
more, four paid 1s. or more.5 The total assessment of 
£1 3s. 5d. for the late medieval taxes was more than 
that of Little Bourton, and approached that of Great 
Bourton.® 

The first hint of conversion to pasture in Prescote 
occurs in 1547 when a Danvers lease was granted to 
Richard Lyllys of Prescote, shepherd.? In 1621 
Richard Gostelow died possessed of 236 sheep, with 
23 cattle;° in 1797 the farm of 385 a. corresponding 
to that later attached to Prescote Manor was de- 
scribed as ‘uncommon rich old inclosed principally 
feeding land’ of which 75 a. were in tillage. Of 518 a. 
in the whole lordship, 104 were then arable, 123 
meadow, and 291 pasture.? Some 40 years later of 
the 526 tithable acres in Prescote 168 were arable, 
116 meadow, and 242 pasture. Prescote was in 
1964 a mixed farm containing relatively little 
permanent pasture. 

The early inclosure of Prescote brought wealth to 
the Gostelow family, lessees of Prescote for about 
70 years in the 17th century. Richard Gostelow, 
third son of a Mollington yeoman of some substance 
also named Richard,'! probably obtained his first 
lease of Prescote from the Danvers family in 1592,!2 
and in 1613 he obtained a lease for 21 years.'3 The 
Gostelows also held from 1583 to 1652 the freehold 
of Lady Moor, a small close near Cropredy village,™ 
and after 1607 the lease from Brasenose College for 
21 years of a house and 2 yardlands in Cropredy.!5 
In 1613 Prescote and the Cropredy leasehold were 
valued at £50 over and above the rents,'® and in that 
year Richard married as his second wife Katharine 
Hawes, widow of a London haberdasher,!7 a man 
with whom, as a sheep-farmer, he is likely to have 
had business dealings. When Richard Gostelow died 
in 1621!8 his son Richard (d. 1660) was his suc- 
cessor,!9 and a Katherine Gostelow was living at the 
manor-house in 1665.7° 

Prescote mill was probably one of the three mills 
held by Cropredy tenants in 1086.2! The mill of 
Prescote called Boltysmylle was mentioned in 1482, 
when, as afterwards, it was held with the manor: 
John Mitchell of Cropredy leased it from Richard 
Danvers for 20 years, and entered into a bond for its 
repair, Danvers supplying the great timber, stone, 
and straw.?? Boltes Mill, included with the manor in 
deeds of 1613,23 was apparently near the Warding- 
ton boundary and may be identified with the Prescote 
mill at which Timothy Parsons was miller in 1654.74 
About 1700 Prescote mill was occupied by the same 
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predy for which crop statistics are available in full from 
tithe awards. 11 P.C.C, 83 Drake. 

12 O.R.O., MMD 1/3. 13 Tbid. 

14 B.N.C. Mun., Deeds, n.s. 30; C.P. 25(2)/197/Mich. 
25 Eliz. I. 

1s B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 127, 133, 136, 144. 

16 O.R.O., MMD 1/3. 

17 Ibid. MMD I/1-4 (marriage settlement etc.). For 
references to her shrewish tongue see W. Gostelow, Charls 
Stuart and Oliver Cromwel United, 205-6, 208. 

18 P.C.C. 50 Dale; O.R.O., MMD I/5: inventory; M.I. 
at Cropredy. 

19 M.I. at Cropredy. 

Hearth Tax Oxon. 154. 
21 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 402, 403. 
B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 83. 

23 O.R.O., MMD 1/3. 

24 O.R.O., Misc. Gr. I ar/3. Parsons was also feoffee of 
a windmill in Wardington. 
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or another Timothy Parsons.*5 In or soon after 1703 
Prescote mills, then leased to John Lord of Williams- 
cot, were much out of repair.26 The remains of the 
mill are mentioned in auction catalogues of Prescote 
in 1797-8; it was presumably then unoccupied; it 
is, however, shown on Bryant’s map of 1823. 
Prescote mill lay near Upper Prescote, where are the 
mill-cut and the islet Mill Holme. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Prescote was a separate 
unit for poor relief purposes in the late 18th and 


early 19th centuries, and probably before. In 1776 
just over £13 was spent on relief.27 By 1802-3 the 
figure was almost £44, nearly £2 a head. That was 
the cost of out-relief for 4 able-bodied adults and 9 
children.?8 Prescote suffered very badly in the years 
after 1815 and in 1817, the worst year, expenditure 
was {109, a very large sum for so small a place.?9 In 
the 1820s the total fell steadily and in 1829 was under 
£20.30 By the time of the new Poor Law it was no 
higher than in the latter years of the 18th century.3 
Prescote was incorporated in the Banbury Poor Law 
Union. 


WARDINGTON 


Wardington chapelry (2,572 a.)3? included the ham- 
lets of Williamscot and Coton, with which it had 
been linked for administrative purposes from an 
early date; Coton was probably always dependent, 
since it had no separate manor, and Williamscot, 
though taxed separately until the 17th century at 
least,33 was probably always included in Wardington 
chapelry and became increasingly dependent as 
government through the vestry became more im- 
portant.3+ To a large extent the ancient chapelry and 
the 19th-century civil parish of Wardington were 
co-extensive; the parish, however, was enlarged in 
1888 to 2,670 a. by the addition of four detached 
portions of Cropredy;35 and the inclusion in Cro- 
predy of a large part of Williamscot, including 
Williamscot House and the school,3¢ is almost 
certainly a post-medieval arrangement. The chapelry 
was bounded on the north-east and south by the 
county boundary. The bounds as given in a survey 
of 155237 ran from ‘Stakamforde’ (a staked ford on 
the Cherwell presumably near Hays Bridge) along 
‘Edgcott hedge’ to a close called ‘forsworne’ (later 
Sworn Close and afterwards Swans Close), thence 
along the wia regia to the hoar stone, then between 
‘Chalkefeld’ and the bishop’s demesne (in Coton), 
then to “Thakamhille’ and along the Cherwell back 
to ‘Stakamforde’.38 The via regia was evidently the 
road from Upper Wardington to Thorpe Mandeville 
(Northants.) which forms part of the modern 
boundary of Wardington; ‘Chalkefeld’ is probably 
a contraction of Chacombe field; “Chakamhille’ may 
be identified as part of the Thatcham meadow which 
occupies much of the south-west corner of the 
modern parish. The most northerly portion of the 
chapelry lies beyond the Cherwell and was known 
in the 15th century as ‘Overes’, or, in 1762 as ‘Over 
Hays’ (whence Hays Bridge), i.e. ‘over the river’.39 

All the settlements had good communications with 
Banbury because of their proximity to the Banbury— 
Daventry road which, after climbing Williamscot 
Hill (known locally as Kalabergo’s Hill since an 
Italian travelling jeweller and clockmaker of that 


25 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 28. 

26 O.R.O., will of John Lord in S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

27 Poor Abstract, 1777, 436. 

28 Ibid. 1804, 398-9. 

29 Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rins. H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v 

30 Money exp. for relief of Poor, H.C. 219, p. 
(1830-1), xi. 

31 Money exp. on maintenance of Poor, H.C. 444, p. 153 
(1835), xlvii. 

32, O.S. Map 6” Oxon. III (1st edn.). 

33 e.g. E 179/162/341; Hearth Tax Oxon. 152. 

34 e.g. Protestation Ret. 31-32. 
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name was murdered there by his nephew in 1852),4° 
passes through Wardington village, over the Cher- 
well at Hays Bridge, and through the Over Hays to 
Chipping Warden (Northants.). ‘Two side-roads con- 
nect the road with Williamscot and Cropredy on the 
west and with Upper Wardington and Fern Hill on 
the east. The first part of the latter road is known as 
Great Hill, or as Madam’s Hedge after Constance 
(d. 1773), relict of George Denton, lord of Warding- 
ton manor.*! Other minor roads connect the settle- 
ments with each other and with Edgcott, Chacombe, 
and Cropredy; most of the roads were in existence 
before inclosure in 1762; two roads, one providing a 
link between Williamscot and Chacombe, the other 
a short length of public road in Coton, were created 
by the inclosure award.4? Two footpaths, one branch- 
ing from the Cropredy—Williamscot lane towards 
Wardington, the other running from near Williams- 
cot towards Chacombe, were probably once roads. 
In 1830 the Cropredy—Williamscot lane was diverted 
by Thomas Loveday of Williamscot House in order 
to make the old, and shorter, road into a private drive 
to the house.43 Wardington and Williamscot were 
close enough to Cropredy to benefit from the open- 
ing of the canal, and communications with Banbury 
and beyond were further improved with the opening 
of the Banbury—Rugby railway line and Chacombe 
halt.44 

For the poll tax of 1377 175 people were assessed 
from Wardington (and presumably Coton) and 31 
from Williamscot, in all more than twice the number 
assessed from Cropredy township.45 In 1642 112 
males over eighteen years old in the chapelry took 
the Protestation Oath.4° In 1801 the population was 
745, and rose to a peak of 865 in 1841; after 1851 it 
declined fairly steadily to 522 in 1931. In the decade 
1871-81 the number of unoccupied houses rose from 
15 to 19, i.e. 1 house in 9, and a local estimate of 1872 
gave the number of unoccupied houses as 26. The 
bulk of the population lived in the twoWardingtons; 
in 1801 Williamscot and Coton contained only 181 
people and 193 in 1841; a full statement for 1811 


Z hn RO 340; O.S. Map 6” Oxon. I, II, VI (ist 
edn.). 

36 O.S. Map 24” Oxon. SP 44 (1951 edn.). 

37 Cf. Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2660. 

38 L.R. 2/189, ff. 154-9. 

39 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 429. 

40 Ibid. 428; Oxf. Mail, 15 Aug. 196r. 

41 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S)), li. 429. 

42 O.R.O., Wardington incl. award. 

i O.R.O., Cal. Q. Sess. viii. 724; Oxf. Jnl. 12 June 
1830. 

44 See pp. 158, 160. 


45 E 179/161/44. 
46 Protestation Ret. 31-32. 
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assigned 254 persons to Lower Wardington, 300 to 
Upper Wardington, 142 to Williamscot, and 60 to 
Coton. The population of Williamscot and Coton 
later declined.47 In 1961 the population was 546.48 

Lower and Upper Wardington (known locally as 
the Lower and Upper End) lie on high ground be- 
tween the 400 and 500 ft. contours close to the 
county boundary. The name, meaning Wearda’s 
farm, first occurs c. 1180,49 but its form suggests that 
the place was settled in the early Anglo-Saxon period. 
Upper Wardington stands at the head of a small 
valley down which runs a feeder of the Cherwell, 
and Lower Wardington half a mile to the north-west 
on the west side of the valley. Near Lower Warding- 
ton, about a hundred yards from its junction with 
the Daventry road, the road known as Great Hill 
is crossed by what was apparently once an obvious 
earthwork; in the field to the south it was ploughed 
flat in the early 1920s.5° Remnants of the earthwork, 
the date of which is unknown, were in 1964 visible 
only at the roadside. 

Until the 20th century Lower and Upper Ward- 
ington were distinct settlements. Lower Wardington 
on the whole contains the more substantial houses, 
and historically was probably the principal settle- 
ment since it contained the church and, to the west 
of the church, a tithe barn belonging to the medieval 
prebendaries and their successors.5! Although Upper 
Wardington is traditionally the older settlement it is 
reasonable to speculate that in the Middle Ages 
Lower Wardington was the centre of the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s demesne estate, and before that of an 
earlier episcopal estate, and that Upper Wardington 
grew up later around the manor-houses of his 
knightly tenants.5? Wardington Manor, which be- 
longs to an estate that can be traced back to one of 
the bishop’s 13th-century tenants,53 stands at the 
west end of Upper Wardington. It is said that Lower 
Wardington used to be known also as Ash Tree End 
or Ashen End, and Upper Wardington as Barn End, 
or Old Barn End from Old Barn, which stands to 
the south-west end of the hamlet.54 

The portion of Wardington round the church 
consists mainly of two-storied cottages in coursed 
ironstone with roofs of Welsh slate or thatch. North 
of the church is Studd Farm, built on an L-shaped 
plan; the west wing appears to be the more ancient, 
and dates from the 17th century. Judge’s Cottage (so 
called from a family name) lies on the Banbury— 
Daventry road, and was once a 17th-century farm- 
house of two stories and a cellar. The Foreman’s 
House, close to the entrance drive to Wardington 
House, is a two-storied building in coursed iron- 
stone which bears the date E.R.L. 1742 perhaps 
for two members of the Eden family.‘55 

Wardington House, formerly an inn, is a two- 
storied building in ironstone ashlar, with stone slate 
roof and modern casement windows. An inscription 
over the door runs: “This house was built upon the 
place only as a mark of grace. And for an inn to 
entertain its lord awhile but not remain.’ It was 

47 See below. 

48 Census, 1801-1961. 

49 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 427-8. 

50 Ex inf. the late Miss Helen Loveday. 

5t Mentioned in 1650 and in 1762: Linc. Dioc. R.O., 
parl. survey 1/27; O.R.O., incl. award. 

52 See pp. 212-15. 53 See pp. 213-15. 

54 Ex inf. the late Miss Helen Loveday, citing James 
Sabin (d. 1949). 
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remodelled as a private residence in the first years of 
the 2oth century, when it was enlarged by H. F. B. 
Lynch, who built a fine detached library and was 
also responsible for inscriptions on the house in 
classical Greek; he also erected the handsome pedi- 
mented archway at the drive entrance, which is said 
to have been copied from an archway in France.5¢ 

At the northern exit from Lower Wardington is 
the Aubreys; it is said to be named, not from the 
family of that name, maternal ancestors of the 
Cartwrights of Edgcott (Northants.) who once owned 
the house, but from the earthwork Arbury Camp in 
Chipping Warden, the farm having formerly been 
called Arbury field.57 Much nearer the earthwork 
are the Aubrey Closes in the Over Hays. The 
Aubreys, once a 17th-century farm-house, was later 
altered, and remodelled in the 19th century. 

The construction of a row of cottages in the early 
19th century, of the War Memorial Hall (1920), and 
of the private housing estate called the Greensward 
(c. 1950), meant that there was no longer a clear 
break between the manor-house in Upper Warding- 
ton and the church in Lower Wardington. Cricket 
and football had formerly been played on the 
Greensward.5* Upper Wardington stretches along 
both sides of the lane to Thorpe Mandeville (North- 
ants.). Houses were built by the Banbury R.D.C. 
after 1918 at the south-east end of Upper Warding- 
ton beyond an older row of cottages called Chelmscot 
(locally Chumscot) Row from the old name for that 
part of Wardington.5? Bazeleys Farm, at right angles 
to the village street, bore the date 1699 (later illegible) 
on the north gable facing the street and is a two- 
storied building in coursed ironstone rubble with 
attics and cellars. Wilkes’s Farm, on the east side of 
the village green has a carved stone sundial on the 
south gable end and is a two-storied building in 
coursed ironstone, probably 17th-century in origin. 
The Chamberlain family’s farm-house stands in a 
hollow near the ‘Plough’, and retains traces of its 
17th-century origin. 

Three inns were recorded in Wardington between 
1753 and 1786, the ‘Green Man’, the ‘Hare and 
Hounds’, and the ‘Wheatsheaf’ (also called the ‘White 
Swan’ and the ‘White Lion’); from 1787 to 1821 
only the two latter were recorded.® There were in 
1966 two inns in Upper Wardington, the ‘Plough’ 
and the ‘Red Lion’, and two in Lower Wardington, 
the ‘Wheatsheaf’, opposite the church, and the ‘Hare 
and Hounds’. 

Williamscot (William’s cottage) is first mentioned 
in 1166, and the form Willescot (the modern local 
pronunciation) is found c. 1240.6 The hamlet lies a 
mile south-west of Wardington on high ground be- 
tween 400 and 425 ft., at a point where the land 
begins to slope more steeply towards the Cherwell; 
the site is on the spring line at the head of a small 
gully. The houses are strung out along the bifurcated 
lane leading from Cropredy to Chacombe, but the 
cluster of dwellings at the southern end probably 
stand on the original site; Williamscot House, its 

55 See p. 217. 

56 Ex inf. the late Miss H. Loveday. 

57 Ibid., citing Lady Watson, née Cartwright. 

58 Ex inf. Mr. J. W. Cooknell. 

59 Ex inf. the late Miss oe Loveday. 

60 O.R.O., victlrs’ recog 

6 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls des ) 376; P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), 
ll. 427-8. 
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associated buildings, and the school are at the 
north-west end of the hamlet. 

Although never large Williamscot was expanding 
in the early 19th century. In 1806 a house, lately 
erected on the waste, was leased for 60 years to a 
yeoman who built several cottages, and in 1829 sold 
the residue of his lease to John (II) Loveday of 
Williamscot. In and after 1830 Loveday remodelled 
the hamlet as a whole. He felt it necessary, owing to 
increasing population, ‘that the owners of this 
property should have a control over the villagers, 
and their really disgusting abodes’.®3 In 1877 it was 
said that the population had fallen by two-thirds, 
and that 35 buildings, including 8 farm-houses, had 
been demolished, among them several small shops, 
the ‘poor man’s house’ in which Charles I had 
reputedly slept, a smithy, and two or more inns. The 
hamlet still contained one inn after these changes.® 
The victualler’s recognizances of 1753-1821 show 
at first two inns, and then from 1794, one.®5 The inn 
held by Richard Plivey in 1753 was perhaps a descen- 
dant of the brew-house leased to Joseph Plivey 
by Toby Calcott in 1653. In the late 18th century 
the two inns were named the ‘Beesom and Shovel’ 
and the ‘Bishop’s Blaze’. The latter was named after 
Bishop Blaise, the reputed patron saint of wool- 
combers; among the tenements demolished by 
Loveday were some near the inn occupied by jersey- 
combers. A part of Loveday’s improvements in- 
cluded the building of the lodge at the east entrance 
of the newly made private drive to Williamscot 
House.®7 It bears the date J.L. 1842. 

The hamlet retains some buildings of architectural 
interest. Near its south-east corner is Poplars Farm, 
a two-storied building with gabled attic dormers, 
which dates from the 16th or 17th century. It may 
have been the three-hearth, second largest house in 
Williamscot included in the assessment for hearth 
tax in 1665.6 In the east front on the first floor are 
four late-17th-century three-light windows, mul- 
lioned and transomed and with wood frames and 
leaded lights. Almost opposite are two reconditioned 
two-storied cottages, one of which was the last 
remaining inn, mentioned above.® 

Home Farm House, on the south side of the lane 
through Williamscot is an example of a substantial 
yeoman’s house built on a three-unit plan, though it 
has been much altered.7° It bears over the front door 
the date B.R.M. 1699, possibly for two members of 
the Bull family, and is a two-storied ironstone build- 
ing with a Welsh slate roof. The north-east elevation, 
facing the road, is unusually sophisticated for the 
type and date: the front doorway has a rectangular 
fanlight of two lights, and over it there is a moulded 
flat wooden canopy on scrolled brackets. In the hall, 


62 O.S. Map 25” Oxon. III. 14 (1st edn.). 

63 Loveday MSS. 

6+ Banbury Guardian, 25 Mar. 1877, based on the 
‘excellent memory’ of Robert Smith of Cropredy, a car- 
penter concerned. The account may exaggerate: there 
were only 25 families in Williamscot in 1808: MS. Oxf. 
UDF rerege a iy pe ye te ge 

65 O.R.O., victlrs’ recogs. 

66 Loveday MSS. 

67 See p. 210. 

68 Hearth Tax Oxon. 152. 

69 Ex inf. the late Dr. T. Loveday. 

7° Wood-Jones, Dom. Archit. Banbury Region, 
112-14, etc. 

71 Ex inf. the late Dr. T. Loveday. 

72 Tbid. 
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on the ground floor, is an unusual feature, a boxed- 
out bay window; there are six three-light wood case- 
ment windows with decorative leaded lights. The 
house replaced an earlier Home Farm which stood 
just to the east of Williamscot House and was 
probably pulled down c. 1830.7! Next to Home Farm 
House is a pair of two-storied ironstone rubble 
cottages built in the 1870s; they have brick shafts, 
thatch roofs, stone-mullioned windows, and moulded 
stone doorways. The neighbouring pair of cottages 
is much older; one of them was formerly an inn.7# 

Coton, only a farm and associated buildings in 
1964, lies 1} miles south of Wardington. Its site is a 
small, steep valley, down which runs a brook fed by 
springs; below, to the south, is Chacombe (North- 
ants.); the farm stands off the lane from Wardington 
to Chacombe. 

In 1225 six of the Bishop of Lincoln’s tenants 
took their names from Coton, in 1279 there were 
nine villein yardlands, and for the 1327 subsidy 
eleven Coton people were assessed.73 In 1552, how- 
ever, there were only six holdings.74 In 1811 there 
were said to be as many as sixty inhabitants.75 By 
1851, although there were still 12 houses (one un- 
occupied), Coton was a single farm.76 Coton Farm 
and six adjacent cottages were burnt down in the 
18gos and rebuilt on a smaller scale.77 In 1964 there 
were no visible remains of the site of the hamlet. 

Wardington chapelry was much involved in the 
Civil War: Prince Rupert spent the second night after 
the battle of Edgehill there.78 The battle of Cropredy 
Bridge”? was fought in part over its land, and Hays 
Bridge was a key point in the fight. The king slept 
the next two nights in Williamscot, at a poor man’s 
house because there was smallpox at Williamscot 
House.®° The local theory that soldiers killed in the 
battle were buried at Berry or Bury Ham is belied 
by the occurrence of the field-name in 1552.8! 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. In 1086 
Wardington was part of the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
Cropredy manor, but its hidage is unknown. Much 
of Wardington (47 yardlands in 1279) and the whole 
of Coton (9 yardlands) later lay in the bishop’s 
demesne.*? In 1316 the bishop was returned as lord 
of Wardington,*3 which was among the places where 
he alleged breach of free warren in 1333;8* and in 
1540-1 his temporalities in Wardington and Coton 
were worth {£49.85 For some years after 1547, when 
the bishop surrendered the manor to the Crown, 
WARDINGTON followed the descent of Cropredy 
manor; but it was retained longer by the Crown, 
though much diminished after 1552 by the sale of 
six copyholds out of twenty-two in Wardington and 


73 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 21; Rot. Hund. (Rec. 
Com.), ii. 706-7; E 179/161/9. 

74 L.R. 2/189, ff. 154-9. 

75 Par. Rec. 

76 H.O. 107/1734. 

77 Ex. inf. the late Dr. T. Loveday. 

78 Beek, 78 Le 

79 M. Toynbee and J. J. Leeming, “The Battle of 
Cropredy Bridge’, Oxoniensia, iii. 123-38. 

80 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 360, 363. 

81 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), 11. 428. 
82 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 706. 
83 Feud. Aids, iv. 167. 

84 Cal. Pat. 1330-34, 501. 
85 Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 204. 
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five out of six in Coton.8¢ In 1598-9 Elizabeth I 
granted the manor (described as lying in Wardington, 
Cropredy, and Coton) to Sir John Spencer of Isling- 
ton, a former Lord Mayor of London.8? He died 
seised of it in 1610.88 Spencer’s heir was his only 
child Elizabeth, wife of William Compton, later Earl 
of Northampton. In 1623 the Comptons partitioned 
their manor among 20 persons; the first purchaser 
named in the indenture and fine was Sir Thomas 
Chamberlayne,® already the owner of another 
Wardington manor. The second purchaser named 
was Thomas French the elder of Wardington and it 
may be that the rights acquired by French were the 
basis of the assumption, first noted in 1852,9! that 
some manorial rights in Wardington pertained to the 
Edgcott (Northants.) estate, held by successors of 
the French family. 

Ancestors of Thomas French, Roger and John, 
were copyholders in 1552,9? and were each assessed 
at {10 in goods the year before; John and Roger 
French were assessed at £6 and £5 in goods respec- 
tively in 1577,°3 in which year John French of Coton, 
yeoman, bought from George Chambre the title to 
certain tithes in Coton and Wardington.% The will 
of Thomas French (d. 1657), son of the purchaser of 
1623, shows signs of affluence;%5 his son John in 
1665 occupied one of the two Wardington houses 
with five hearths (a total exceeded only by the manor- 
house),°° and was a grand juror in Banbury hundred 
in 1687.97 There are inscriptions recalling four later 
members of the family in Wardington church, 
among them ‘the last of the name of an ancient family 
in this parish’, Edmund French of Market Har- 
borough (Leics.), who received the second largest 
allotment at inclosure, and died in 1776.98 Edmund’s 
brother William had left a daughter who married 
Thomas Major of Market Harborough; she held 
the larger part of the French estate until her son 
William French Major sold it to John Chamberlin 
of Cropredy in 1798-9. The rest of the French 
property was by 1785 in the hands of William Henry 
Chauncy of Edgcott (Northants.); in 1790 he 
was succeeded by Anna Maria Chauncy, who in 
1796 was followed by Thomas Carter, M.P., son 
of Thomas Richard Carter, a lawyer, by his mar- 
riage to Anna Tobina Chauncy. In 1801-2 Carter 
reunited the former French property by purchase of 
John Chamberlin’s part of it. Carter died in 1835 ;99 
by his will his Wardington property—then the 
largest in the township through sundry purchases 
and through the break-up of the Chamberlayne 


86 |L.R. 2/180, ff. 154-9: marginal notes. 

87 C 66/1505, mm. 12-14. 

88 C 142/318/165. 

89 Holkham deeds (cited from T.S. cal. by W. O. Hassall), 
no. 3479; C.P. 25(2)/340/Hil. 21 Jas. I. 

99 See below. 

91 Gardner, Dir. Oxon. 

92 L.R. 2/189, ff. 154-9. 

93 E 179/162/285, 341. 

% O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

95 P.C.C. 356 Ruthen. 

96 Hearth Tax Oxon. 155. 

97 Oxon. Justices (O.R.S. xvi), 22. 

98 See M.I.s in church. 

99 O.R.O., land tax assess.; ibid. S. & F. colln. (uncat.); 
pedigrees of Chauncy and Carter in G. Lipscomb, Bucks, 
1. 133, and Baker, Northants. i. 494-5. 

1 Pedigrees of Cartwright and Courage in Burke, Land. 
Gent.; abstract of Courage title in Courage deeds (penes 
Messrs. Druce & Attlee, London); 1924 Sale cat., Bodl. 
G.A. Oxon. c 224 (17). 
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manor—passed after the expiration in 1848 of his 
sister Martha’s life-interest to his cousin’s daughter 
Julia Frances Cartwright, second wife of W. R. 
Cartwright, the owner of Clattercote. Mrs. Cart- 
wright was described as lady of the manor in 1852; 
her son R. A. Cartwright (d. 1891), who in 1868 
bought go a. of the Oxford bishopric estates in 
Wardington, was succeeded by his son A. T. C. 
Cartwright (d. 1904), whose son A. R. 'T. Cartwright 
in 1925-6 sold the estate to Raymond Courage, of 
the brewing house.! 

The identity of the tenant or tenants, if any, of 
Wardington in 1086 is not known; but a fee in 
WARDINGTON was soon in the hands of a family 
taking their name from near-by Chacombe (North- 
ants.). Godfrey of Chacombe flourished in the earlier 
12th century;? the Godfrey who held Chacombe 
from the bishop in 10863 may have been his ancestor. 
In 1166 his son Matthew held 6 fees of the see of 
Lincoln;* later evidence shows that a small fraction 
of these (usually given as 4) lay in Wardington, while 
another # lay in Little Bourton. Matthew’s son Hugh 
succeeded his father in 1168, and was an extremely 
active local landholder and royal servant for the next 
forty years.5 Hugh made local grants of tithe to 
Eynsham, and endowed, if he did not found, the 
Augustinian Priory of Chacombe, where he eventu- 
ally took the cowl.® In 1201 Hugh paid scutage on 
54 fees, but by 1209-12 his son Robert held 4 fee in 
Wardington; in c. 1225 Robert held 23 fees in 
Wardington, Bourton, and elsewhere.’ 

Robert’s elder daughter Amabel married the judge 
Gilbert of Segrave (d. 1254); their son Nicholas 
(d. 1295), Lord Segrave, was returned as the holder 
of 4 fee in Wardington in 1279.8 Nicholas’s son John 
(d. 1325) was returned in 1300 as holder of the 24 
fees held in c. 1225 by his great-grandfather.? John’s 
son Stephen died before his father, and Stephen’s 
son John (d. 1353) married Margaret of Brotherton, 
daughter and heir of Thomas of Brotherton, a 
younger son of Edward I. Elizabeth, only child of 
John and Margaret, married John de Mowbray, 
Baron Mowbray (d. 1368), and the mesne lordship 
of Wardington thus passed to their descendants, the 
Dukes of Norfolk of the Mowbray line (extinct in 
1481).10 

The first known mesne tenants in Wardington 
were of the Smarth family. Thomas Smarth occurs 
in the mid 13th century; in 1279 the holder was 
William Smarth.!! John Smarth held 4 fee in 1325 ;!2 
in 1428 the 4 fee, said to have been Robert Ulger’s 


2 Eynsham Cart. i. 120. 

3 V.C.H. Northants. i. 312. 

4 Red BR. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 375. 

5 Pipe R.1168 (P.R.S. xii), 78 and passim; cf. G. Temple- 
man, ‘Sheriffs of Warws. in the Middle Ages’ (Dugd. 
Soc. Occas. Pps. vii), 48-49. 

6 Eynsham Cart. 1. 120; Madox, Formulare, p. 250. 

7 Rot. de Ob. et Fin. (Rec. Com.), 155; Bk. of Fees, 39; 
Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 19%; for other references to 
Pepe see E 315/49/277, 49/290, 45/274; Cat. Anct. D. i, 

40. 

8 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

9 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 34. 

10 Complete Peerage, ix. 383-5; cf. Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 
378. The inclusion of Wardington in lands surrendered 
in 1325 by Alice, formerly Countess of Lancaster (Cal. 
Pat. 1324—7, 103), seems to be the result es Saenars cf. 
Hist. MSS. Com. 47, 15th Rep. App. X, 6 
tty a Antiquiss. iii, p. 278; Rot. Hina (Rec. Com.), 
ii. 

od Cal, Ing. p.m. vi, p. 434. 
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in 1346, was held in two parts, one by John Waver (of 
Banbury), and the other by John Densy and another 
John whose surname is unknown.'3 

A second fractional fee was held of the Bishop of 
Lincoln by Robert son of Ralph, who occurred in a 
local lawsuit in 1199 and held 1 fee of the bishop in 
1201-2.!4 Firm ground is reached with the tenure 
in 1208-9 of 1 fee in Wardington and Claydon by 
Ralph son of Robert, presumably the son of Robert 
son of Ralph.'5 The same man held this fee in c. 
1225,'© but this mesne lordship had come into the 
hands of the FitzWyth family of Shotteswell 
(Warws.) by 1247, when Guy son of Robert was 
party to a fine which shows that two-thirds of the 
fee lay in Wardington and one-third in Claydon.!7 
Guy’s son John FitzWyth occurs from 1260 to 1301, 
and held the fee in 1279;'8 but there appears to be 
nothing to show whether his descendants held any 
interest in Wardington and Claydon, and the 
family was not returned as holding the fee in 1346. 

The family of Basset of Williamscot were the 
mesne tenants of the Wardington portion of the 
fee. They bore one of the commonest of medieval 
names, but numerous references may safely be 
assigned to them. A grant to Clattercote Priory by 
William Basset was confirmed by Bishop Chesney 
(d. 1166).2° Thomas Basset of Williamscot was 
essoined in 1199 by Robert son of Ralph, presumably 
the immediate overlord of the Basset family.?! Fulk 
Basset occurs c. 1200,?? and (unless two men of the 
same name are involved) survived for some fifty 
years.?3 Fulk’s successor was William Basset who 
held % fee in 1247,24 and was followed by Robert 
Basset, who was holding in 1279 and was alive in 
1291.25 The same or another Robert Basset of 
Williamscot witnessed an early-14th-century Cro- 
predy deed;*® numerous Cropredy deeds of the 
period 1317-37 are witnessed by Robert Basset with- 
out the distinguishing description.27 John Basset 
attested in 1339,28 but the family then disappears 
from Williamscot. 

The Bassets’ 2 fee came to be held of them by 
the family of Ulger. William Ulger witnessed local 
charters issued before 1239,29 and was followed by 
Henry Ulger c. 1246.39 Another William Ulger held 
of Robert Basset and owed castleguard at Banbury 
in 1279.3! The fee in Wardington or Coton of which 
Thomas Ulger was returned as the holder in 1316 
was evidently that held earlier by William; Thomas 
was still alive in 1323.32 In 1325 there is a reference 
to Henry le Hulyer of Wardington and Thomas his 


13 Feud. Aids, iv. 175 (entry defaced), 186. 

1% Rot. Cur. Reg. ow Com.), i. 236; Rot. de Ob. et 
Fin. (Rec. Com.), 1 1s BR. of Fees, 39. 

16 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 19%. 

17 Fines Oxon. 148. 

8 Feet of Fines Warws. (Dugd. Soc. xi), no. 782 etc.; 
Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

19 Feud. Aids, iv. 175. 

20 Bodl. MS. "Top. Oxon. c 398, ff. ohh —30. 

21 Rot. Cur. Reg. (Rec. Com.), i. 236 

22 Bk. of Seals, no. 204; cf. Oxford Charters, no. 98, and 
Oriel College Records, ed. C. L. Shadwell and H. E. Salter 
(O.H.S. Ixxxv), nos. 431-2. 

23 E 315/49/277, 50/251, 46/149; Cat. Anct. D.1i, B 3539. 

24 Fines Oxon. 148. 

25 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 706; cf. E 315/35/60; 
Cal. Pat. 1281-92, 44. 

26 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 7, 33. 

27 Thid. 2 etc. 28 Ibid. 24. 

29 Hist. MSS. Com. 47, 15th Rep. App. X, 69; E 315/ 
48/180, 50/251. 


brother,33 who were perhaps of this family. In 1346 
William Ulger was the tenant.3+ By 1428 the fee was 
held by Henry Freebody who was buried at Ward- 
ington in 1444.35 

Lands in Wardington formerly held by Joan 
Ulger passed to Thomas Raleigh in 1377;3¢ John 
Raleigh of Wardington conveyed to John Danvers 
of Calthorpe in 1416-17 a house and 8 yardlands and 
1o a. of meadow in Wardington called Sheldones, 
and also a much smaller estate in the Bourtons.37 It 
is not known whether the estate in Wardington 
represents part of the Ulger sub-tenancy held of 
Smarth or of that held of Basset; John Danvers of 
Wardington occurs from 1434 to 1445.38 

It is probable that the estate of Henry Freebody 
passed to the Willoughby family. In 1457 Agnes 
Willoughby, late of Wardington, widow, was par- 
doned for non-appearance.3? A suit was brought 
in 1533 by the four daughters of Richard Willoughby, 
deceased, alleging that their cousin Thomas, son of 
their father’s elder brother Thomas, was illegitimate, 
being the son of a bigamous marriage. The estate 
involved was said to be not a manor, but property 
to the annual value of ten marks.4° The suit failed, 
for the defendant was doubtless the Thomas 
Willoughby who leased a mansion house and lands 
in Wardington to John Butler from Aston-le-Walls 
(Northants.) in 1564, and with his son Anthony 
leased them again to Butler in 1565 for 21 years.4! 
Butler brought a suit or suits concerning the repair 
of the house against Anthony Willoughby after 
Thomas’s death.4? The family of Butler of Warding- 
ton figured in the 1574 Herald’s Visitation; John 
Butler was assessed on goods worth £15 (the highest 
figure in Wardington) in 1577, and still tenanted the 
manor-house in 1594.43 Anthony Willoughby dealt 
with what, despite the earlier disclaimer, was called 
WARDINGTON manor in 1576, and in 1583 
(being then of Launton) sold his Wardington 
property to George Chambre, son-in-law of Walter 
Calcott of Williamscot.#+ 

The Chambre tenure there, as in Williamscot, was 
short-lived, for in 1602 Chambre’s son Calcott sold 
the manor to Sir Thomas Chamberlayne, the judge.45 
In 1623, as already noted, Chamberlayne bought 
part of another Wardington manor from the Comp- 
tons; he died in 1625, and was succeeded at Ward- 
ington by his second son, George, whose elder 
brother Thomas quitclaimed his interest to him in 
1637, as Thomas’s son James appears to have done 
in 1676.46 George’s eldest son Richard predeceased 


30 E 315/39/246, 44/272, 50/140, 50/251; Reg. Antiquiss. 
iii, no. 938. 

3t Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 706. 

32 Feud. Aids, iv. 167; B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 10. 

33 Cal. Pat. 1324-7, 230. 

34 Feud. Aids, iv. 175. 

35 Tbid. 186; brass in Wardington Church. 

36 Cal. Close, 1377-81, 78-79. 

37 Ibid. 1413-19, 378, 380. 

38 Cal. Pat. 1429-36, 373; Northants. R.O., O 2029. 

39 Cal. Pat. 1452-61, 375. 40 C 1/928/35-9. 

41 Holkham deeds, nos. 3465-6. 

42 C 3/20/79, 204/67 (badly mutilated). 

43. Oxon. Visit. 1415 Bo 21'79/162/4470 3) PG. Ce 
(will of George Chambr e). 

44 C.P. 25(2)/196/Hil. 18 Eliz. I; Holkham deeds, nos. 

3468-9 

+45 CP. 25(2)/198/Trin. 44 Eliz. I; Holkham deeds, nos. 
3470-1, 3474-6; and cf. no. 3472. 

46 Holkham deeds, no. 3483; C.P. 25(2)/709/Hil. 27 & 
28 Chas. II. 


35 Dixy 
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him in or before 1693, and George, who died in 
1698, was succeeded by Richard’s eldest son George 
(d. 1703). The latter’s eldest son and successor 
Richard died in 1719, and was followed by his only 
surviving brother George, a Whig and so, according 
to Hearne,‘ ‘neither a personable man, nor of any 
understanding’. This third George Chamberlayne 
was made heir to Alexander Denton of Hillesden 
(Bucks.), his mother’s brother, and ultimately took 
the name of Denton; he died in 1757,48 leaving a 
widow Constance (d. 1773) and an only child 
Elizabeth, who had married Wenman Coke and was 
the mother of Thomas, Earl of Leicester, known 
as Coke of Norfolk. The Chamberlaynes had made 
various additions to their original property in Ward- 
ington, including a purchase from another of the 
partitioners of the Comptons’ manor.49 

In 1789 Mrs. Coke sold the manor to George 
Rush of Imley Park, Suffolk.s° Rush sold it in 1792, 
when it consisted of 320 a., to Richard Humphries 
of Williamscot, gentleman, and James Golby of 
Banbury, variously described as grocer and coal- 
merchant.5! In 1793-4 Humphries and Golby sold 
off nearly one-sixth of their new property: besides 
two other small lots, the manor-house with some 
40 a. was sold to John Metcalfe Wardle (also of 
Horley and Hornton),5? who died in 1825. Wardle’s 
eldest son H. M. Wardle of Weymouth sold up his 
estate in 1826, when the manor-house with a few 
acres was bought by Thomas Harris, a surgeon. 
Harris died in 1872; his sons Henry, Alfred, and 
Anthony, all surgeons, sold the house in 1873 to 
George Loveday, younger son of Arthur, fourth son 
of John (1) Loveday of Williamscot. Loveday in 1900 
sold it to William Ingham Shaw of Budbrooke 
House, Warws., who in 1912 sold to Falconer Lewis 
Wallace; Wallace in 1917 sold the property, then 
some 16 a. to J. W. B. Pease, later Lord Wardington 
(d. 1950), whose son, Christopher, owned it in 1964.53 

Wardington Manor‘ is a two-storied building of 
half H-shaped plan, partly renewed in ashlar. The 
manor-house referred to in the mid 16th century 
appears to have stood on the site.55 The date and 
builder of the later house are perhaps given by the 
stone bearing the date 1665 and the initials G.C., 
for George Chamberlayne, in the centre of the 
moulded parapet facing south-east. On the stone 
beneath the date is a carved shield with the arms of 
Chamberlayne and of Saltonstall, the family of 
Chamberlayne’s wife. It was a house of considerable 
size, for it was assessed on 15 hearths for the hearth 
tax of 1665.56 


47 Hearne, Remarks, vii. 51. 

48 Par. Rec. reg.; Holkham deeds, nos. 
passim; Ch. Ch. Arch., regs. of leases 5, f. 333; 8, f. 46; 
Pomme 2203013, fa2535) 14,01.) 154; b.C.C. 187 Herring 
(George Denton); C 78/1759; M.I.s at Wardington. 

49 Holkham deeds, nos. 3479-80, 3482, 3484, 3499- 


3505. 

50 C.P. 25(2)/1390/Mich. 30 Geo. III; Holkham deed, 
no. 3517; O.R.O., land tax assess. and gamekprs’ dep. 

5t O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.); O.R.O., land tax 
assess. and gamekprs’ dep. 

52 O.R.O., land tax assess. 

83 Lord Wardington’s deeds; 
Complete Peerage, xiii. 571. 

54 Country Life, 25 Apr. 1914; Banbury Public Libr. 
copy of Beesley, Hist. Banbury, xiii. 95. 

55 C.P. 25(2)/196/Hil. 18 Eliz. I; Holkham deeds, nos. 
3468-9 56 Hearth Tax Oxon. TiSise 

57 Ex inf. the late Miss H. Loveday. 

58 Details supplied by the dowager Lady Wardington. 
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The house was in a very bad state when bought 
in 1874 by George Loveday, who gradually restored 
it. The next owner, Shaw, altered the dormer win- 
dows and added the low wing on the north-west 
containing the kitchen offices.57 The succeeding 
owner, Wallace, had some further small additions 
made by Clough Williams-Ellis. The dining-room 
panelling and several fire-places were then added; 
the stone chimney-piece in the hall was brought from 
a dilapidated cottage on the estate, and is perhaps 
of the mid 16th century. Numerous alterations were 
made after 1917 by J. W. B. Pease and his architect 
Randall Wells. They included a small south-west 
wing (1923-4); the south-west porch and the floor 
above it; a new staircase (modelled on an older one) 
and the large oriel window in the library, the upper 
story of which was renewed.5° The house retains its 
17th-century stone chimney-stacks with twin shafts, 
some stone-mullioned windows with square labels, 
and moulded gate piers with ball finials. 

WILLIAMSCOT manor was held of the see of 
Lincoln until 1547 when it was sold to the Crown.59 
Unlike the rest of the bishop’s possessions it appears 
to have remained in the hands of the Crown for some 
time and in 1625 was stated to be held of the king as 
of his castle of Banbury. Banbury castle was the 
property of the Fiennes family of Broughton, and 
as late as 1829 their descendants, the Trotman 
family, claimed rent on certain Williamscot cottages, 
which John (II) Loveday refused to pay on the 
grounds that Banbury castle, for the upkeep of which 
the rent was intended, was long since demolished.*! 

It is not known which of the Domesday tenants of 
Lincoln named under Cropredy held Williamscot 
manor. In 1166, however, Richard of Williamscot 
held a fee of the bishop; Thomas son of Richard, 
who held a similar fee in 1201,°3 was probably his 
son and was presumably identical with the Thomas 
of Williamscot of c. 1200,°+ and with the tenant of 
c. 1211.5 Thomas died during King John’s tenure of 
the temporalities of the see, for in 1209-13 William 
of Duston, a baron then loyal to John, held the fee 
in wardship,®7 presumably on account of Richard 
(II) of Williamscot, probably Thomas’s son. Richard 
(II) held the manor c. 1225% and as a result of his 
marriage to Sibyl de Saussaye, heir of Kiddington 
and Asterley, those two manors descended with 
Williamscot until 1559. In 1232, Richard being dead, 
Sibyl made fine for the custody of their son and heir 
Thomas (II), who died between 127379 and 1279, 
when Richard (III) of Williamscot held the manor.7! 
Richard was active from 1267 until 1291,72 when he 


59)'Seeip. 102. 60 C 142/421/125. 

6t Corresp. in Loveday MSS.; ex inf. the late Dr. T. 
Loveday. 

62 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 376. 

63 Rot. de Ob. et Fin. (Rec. Com.), 155. 

oe a3 of Seals (Northants. R. S. xv), no. 204; E 315/ 
49/27 

65 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 516. 

66 S, Painter, Reign of King Fohn, 329. 

67 (BRi of Fees, 39. 

68 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 19’. 

69 Rot. Welles, ii. 254. 

70 Reg. Antiquiss. iii. 277; Cal. Close 1251-3, 477; Cal. 


Pat. 1247-58, 318, 480; Oseney Cart. vi. 145; Rot. 
Graves, 224 (presentation of Hugh of Williamscot to 
Kiddington). 


7 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707; cf. ii. 228, 734, 817. 
7 Cal. Close, 1264-8, 383; Eynsham Cart. ii. 209; 1 
317, 315, 326; Oseney Cart. iv. 169; Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, 
p. 394; Bodl. MS. Dodsworth 49, f. 82. 
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died while holding the office of Sheriff of Oxford- 
shire.73 The series of alternate Richards and 
Thomases was broken by the succession of Henry of 
Williamscot, who occurs down to 130974 and was 
returned as holder of Williamscot in 1300.75 Richard 
(IV) of Williamscot, Henry’s son, held the manor in 
1316;7¢ he was an active knight in Oxfordshire down 
to 1355, when he was removed from the office of 
sheriff.77 Already, however, John of Williamscot had 
been returned as holder of the manor in 1346;78 John 
was himself sheriff in 1354, but was dead by 1357, 
when Thomas (III) of Williamscot held the family 
estates. Thomas occurs down to 1371,7? when he 
died leaving a seven-year-old son ‘Thomas (IV).%° 
All that is known about the latter is that he was alive 
(and indeed married) in 1373 when on his mother’s 
death he was placed in the custody of Sir Peter de la 
Mare.*! Richard (V) of Williamscot held the family 
lands in 1398;82 Ralph Williamscot, son and heir of 
Richard Williamscot, held the manor in 1419 and 
1421.83 Elizabeth, the mother of Ralph and widow of 
Richard, held Williamscot in dower in 1428.54 
Ralph Williamscot’s daughter Elizabeth married 
Robert Babington (d. 1464)85 and the manor passed 
to their son William, and successively to his sons 
Richard, Edward, and William, to William’s son 
Thomas,® and to Thomas’s son William (d. 1577); 
in 1559 William sold Williamscot to Walter Calcott,87 
a successful Staple Merchant from Hook Norton, 
son of a burgess of Banbury. Calcott built the main 
range of Williamscot House, built and endowed 
Williamscot free school, was a rigorous estate 
manager,®* and went to unusual lengths in his will 
to ensure perpetuation of his own memory.®? Calcott 
died in 1582. His daughter Judith (d. 1585) married 
George Chambre (d. 1594) of Petton (Salop.); they 
had two sons, both named Calcott,9° of whom the 
elder seems to have been his grandfather Walter 
Calcott’s heir, but died in 1592. Calcott Chambre 
the younger succeeded to Williamscot, dealing with 
the estate in 1602, 1611, and 1615.9! He was in 
financial difficulties,9? and in 1618 mortgaged 
Williamscot to John Gobert of Coventry, father of 
his wife Lucy.°3 Gobert died in 1624,% and in 1633 
his representatives obtained a decree requiring 
Chambre to sell Williamscot.95 The Chambre family 

73 J. M. Davenport, Lords Lieutenant and High Sheriffs of 
Oxon. 28. 

74 Cat. Anct. D. iv. A 6864; E 326/6179; Eynsham Cart. 
i. 349; ii. 178; Warws. Feet of Fines (Dugd. Soc. xv), no. 
1256; T. Warton, Kiddington, 16; Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 233 
Boarstall Cart. (O.H.S. Ixxviii), 116. 

75 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 34. 

76 Feud. Aids, iv. 166. 

77 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), See ee Cart. i. 381, 
383-5; ii. 102; Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, pp. 245-6; T. Warton, 
Kiddington, 28; B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 20, 22; Cal. Ing. 
Mise. ii, PP. 491, 521; ili, p. 26; Cal. Close, 1354-60, 
46; Cal. Pat. 1354-8, 200. 78 Feud. Aids, iv. 175. 

79 C.P. 25(1)/190/21/21; Cal. Ing. p.m. x, p. 537; Cal. 
Pat. 1364-7, 197, 435-6. 

80 Cal. Ing. p.m. xili, p. 125. 

81 Ibid. p. 166; Cal. Close, 1369-74, 381-2; Cal. Pat. 
1370-4, 252, 287. 

2 'T. Warton, Kiddington, 28-29 

83 C.P. 40/634 m. 60d.; C.P. 2etininot labled 41. 

84 Feud. Aids, iv. 186. 

85 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VIL, ii, p. 69. 

86 Ibid. ii, p. 69; ili, p. 385; ral 142/121/141; Cc Siena 
presentations in T. Warton, Kiddington, 30-1; Top. 


Gen. i. 265 sqq. 

87 C.P. 25(2)/196/Hil. 1 and Mich. 1 & 2 Eliz. I. 

88 Enrolment at Williamscot House, summarized in 
Banbury Guardian, 8 Feb. 1877. 
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departed to its Irish property, the speculative acquisi- 
tion of which% was in part responsible for Calcott 
Chambre’s difficulties. 

Williamscot was bought in 1633 by Edward Taylor 
(1595-1658), a successful lawyer of St. John’s Street, 
Banbury. On Edward’s death the manor passed to 
his son William (d. 1695), and so from father to son 
to three more Williams, who died in 1711, 1733, and 
1772.97 Elizabeth, sister of William (d. 1734), married 
John Loder, Vicar of Napton (Warws.); the marriage 
was childless, and under Loder’s will his nephew, 
William Taylor (d. 1772), assumed the additional 
name of Loder.98 William Taylor Loder’s only child 
Anne (1755-1837) married her kinsman John Love- 
day of Caversham, and Williamscot afterwards 
descended in the Loveday family, until 1968, when 
the estate was divided up and sold.°? The Loveday 
estate included all that portion of Cropredy civil 
parish which lies to the east of the river Cherwell, 
besides land in Wardington and Bourton.' After 
1633 there is no record of a manorial court being 
held for Williamscot until 1843, when John (II) 
Loveday held one; none has been held since.” 

Williamscot House, ? mile south-east of Cropredy 
Bridge, is a building of two principal stories, with 
attics lighted by dormer windows.3 It dates partly 
from the 16th and partly from the late 18th century 
and is built of local ironstone. The main block, which 
faces south, was built by Walter Calcott shortly after 
his purchase of Williamscot in 1559. Its size some 
hundred years later may be judged from the assess- 
ment of six hearths for the hearth tax of 1665.* The 
main entrance is in the middle of the gabled north 
front; a first-floor oriel window over the door col- 
lapsed in 1770. In 1780 the south elevation of the 
main block was rebuilt in ashlar with a range of sash 
windows to light the principal rooms. At each end 
is a projecting two-storied bay window which 
formed part of the Elizabethan facade. The two 
windows are of unequal size, and it is possible that 
the eastern one was intended to be the central feature 
of a larger front, but in 17865 there were only two 
bay windows, and there is no structural evidence to 
suggest that the house has been curtailed. In 1786 
there was a short return wing at the east end of the 
house; an old cellar which was filled in in 1819 is 

89 P.C.C. 26 Tirwhite. 

90 Pedigree of (Calcott and) Chambre in Harl. Soc. v. 
150; entries in Cropredy Par. Reg.; P.C.C. 35 Dixy; 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 828. 

91 C.P. 25(2)/198/Hil. 44 Eliz. I; C.P. 25(2)/340/Trin. 
9 Jas. I, Mich. 13 Jas. I. 

92 In 1602 and 1616 he sold his near-by manors of 
Wardington and Claydon respectively. 

93 ‘Mr. Chambers his note of deeds’ 
House covers the transactions of 1615-21. 

94 C 142/421/125. 

95 Decree and indentures at Williamscot House; Bodl. 
MS. Ch. Oxon. 2662. 

96 Hist. MSS. Com. 63, Egmont, i. 97. 

97 MS. Pedigree at Williamscot House; Oxon. Visit. 
(Harl. Soc. v), 296; M.I.s in Cropredy Church; Cropredy 
Par. Reg. 

98 Ex inf. the late Dr. T. Loveday. 

99 Pedigree in Burke, Land. Gent. (1952); cf. also index 
refs. in J. B. Nichols, Literary Anecdotes. 

1 A yardland in Williamscot, Wardington, and Coton 
was bought in 1633 from Thomas Gardner. 

2 Ex inf. the late Dr. T. Loveday. 

3 The following account is largely based on Loveday 
MSS. See also plate facing p. 175. 

4 Hearth Tax Oxon. 152. 

5 Plan at Williamscot House. 
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thought to have been a remnant of the wing. The 
return wing at the west end contains the offices, and 
dates from the 16th century. The library wing, which 
projects westward from the main block was built in 
1799 in the time of John (1) Loveday. Externally it is 
a plain structure faced with ashlar; internally the 
chief feature is a series of panelled doors which cover 
the bookcases. Some of the contents of the library 
have been dispersed.® The house (originally thatched) 
was already roofed with slate by 1780, when the 
north side was newly slated; about 1840 the whole 
house was reroofed, and a balustraded parapet added 
to the south elevation of both old and new ranges. 
A battlemented one-storied porch was added at the 
east end of the main range c. 1870. The lower part of 
an old dovecot was converted into an orangery in 
1787. There is some 16th-century armorial stained 
glass in two first-floor windows in the main block. 
At the east end is a window containing the arms and 
crest of Calcott, and the arms of the Staple Mer- 
chants, dated 1568. Identical panels are in a window 
at the west end, which also contains a third panel 
with the undated arms and crest of the Staple 
Merchants. In the garden a sundial dated 1777 com- 
memorates the marriage of John (I) and Anne 
Loveday. Richard Rawlinson noted the large haw- 
thorn trees in the grounds, particularly one 60 ft. 
high and 3 ft. in girth; a whitethorn 62 ft. high was 
cut down in 1748.7 

Two local monastic houses, Clattercote and 
Chacombe priories, held land in Wardington in the 
Middle Ages. At the Reformation Clattercote Acre 
Mead in the Over Hays became the property of 
Christ Church, Oxford, but in 1551 was omitted 
from a grant in fee-farm made by Christ Church of 
the priory estate itself. Christ Church therefore 
retained the Acre Mead until its sale in 1860 as 4 
acres in the Aubrey Closes. It was for over a century 
leased to the Chamberlaynes.® 

Chacombe Priory had received grants in Ward- 
ington, Williamscot, and Coton,° and its rights in 
Wardington, Williamscot, and Bourton were worth 
£6 gs. 8d. in 1291.!° In 1537 Sir Thomas Pope ob- 
tained the reversion of the Chacombe lands in 
Wardington leased to William Reynsford of Wroxton 
by the Crown in 1536." In 1545 Pope purchased a 
grant in fee of the reserved rents on land granted to 
him in 1537.!? 

When the Compton manor in Wardington was 
partitioned in 16233 some of the eighteen minor 
purchasers were inhabitants of Wardington, and 
some of them and their descendants are traceable in 
later deeds. One purchaser was Robert Robins of 
Cropredy; at his death in 1631 he was seised of a 
house and 56 a., and was succeeded by his son 
Thomas Robins,'5 who died in 1662 leaving a house 
comprising parlour, hall, and one chamber above 

6 Times Lit. Supp. 17 July 1953. 

7 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 400 F, f. 59%. 

8 Ch. Ch. Arch., Bk. of Evidences, 413; Index to Reg. 
of Acts under Seal, i. 36-37; MS. Estates 60, ff. 106-25. 

9 e.g. Dugdale, Mon. vi. 427-8. 

10 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 44. 

u L. & P. Hen. VIII, xii, p. 252; cf. Cat. Anct. D. ii. 
B 
2 Pl es RP: Hen. Vill, xx (i), ps. 217. 

13 See above. 

14 Seventeen of them are listed shortly after 1623 in 
B.M. Harl. MS. 843. Is C 142/462/28. 


16 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 36, f. 349; ibid. e 157, 
f. 510; M.I.s at Cropredy. 
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each.!© Robins’s heirs, the Blagroves, sold the pro- 
perty to Thomas Eden, whose descendant held it in 
1774.17 Another 1623 purchaser was Philip Morrice 
of Dunchurch (Warws.), who died seised of a house 
and 3 yardlands in Wardington in 1634;!8 one of his 
two daughters, Martha, in 1648 married Nathaniel 
Coleman of Wardington,!9 whose father Joseph had 
already (by 1640) leased from William Sprigge of 
Banbury, an estate containing a house and 2 yard- 
lands”° which Sprigge had bought from the Spencers 
in 1623.2! The house and 3 yardlands were sold by 
Philip Coleman and his son John to an Aynho yeo- 
man, John Spencer, in 1703.22 Eight families in all 
(Chamberlayne, French, Gardner, Short, Gubbins, 
Hirons, Muddin, and Hunt) survived until the in- 
closure of Wardington in 1762 in possession of lands 
bought in 1623; the Hirons family, lessees of one 
moiety of the Bell Land for over a century from 
1572,73 alone survived into the 19th century. John 
Hirons died in 1803, and his daughter’s son John 
Hirons Hirons (originally Brewerton) broke up 
the Hirons estate in Wardington, which included 
Fern Hill and part of the later vicarage.” 

When he sold Williamscot manor in 1633 Calcott 
Chambre sold off some of the estate separately in at 
least seven separate parts. A half-yardland was sold 
to Robert Baker alias Fifield, who was followed by 
three generations of his family, which acquired from 
the Eden family in 1662 a further half-yardland sold 
by Chambre to Edward Eden. Chambre also sold, 
besides a further half-yardland and two cottages, 
a house and 3 yardlands, which were bought back 
by William Taylor in 1654 only to be resold in 1658 
to the Langley family, from which the property 
passed by marriage to Richard Goodman, a Banbury 
grazier, in 1770. A further 4 yardlands were sold in 
1633 to George Blagrove.?5 

The prebendal lands in Wardington followed the 
descent of those in Cropredy. In 1863 88 a. of the 
Oxford bishopric estates were sold to John (II) 
Loveday of Williamscot; in 1868 go a. were sold to 
R. A. Cartwright of Edgcott (Northants.) and 40 a. 
to E. Hughes-Chamberlain (all three were former 
lessees); in 1874 Benjamin Stacey bought the 
remaining 27 a., part of Hangland Farm.?° 

A modern estate of importance is that represented 
by the 164 a. between Lower Wardington and Pres- 
cote allotted at inclosure to Thomas Chamberlain, 
also of Knightsbridge (London), who was almost 
certainly unconnected with the Chamberlaynes of 
Wardington Manor.?? Thomas (d. 1782) bought 
further land lying between Upper Wardington 
and Fernhill, and left his estate to the Revd. T. C. 
Hughes, elder son of his eldest daughter Rebecca 
by Edward Hughes, Rector of Shenington. T. C. 
Hughes (d. 1852), sometime Curate of Mollington 
and Claydon, took the additional name of 

17 O.R.O., Misc. Du II/13. 
18 C 142/475/85. 
19 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2659 
20 O.R.O., Misc. Gr. I ar/1; Bod. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3773. 
21 ©-R-O., Misc. Gr. I at/2. 
22 Tbid. ar/s. 
Mea\ of Bell Land Trustees (summary in Loveday 
24 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2052; Ch. Com. deeds, K 6030; 
O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 
25 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 
26 Ch. Com. files 20, 130(1). 
27 O.R.O., incl. award. 
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Chamberlain in accordance with his grandfather’s 
will, and was succeeded in turn by his two sons, 
E. H. Chamberlain (d. 1871), a lawyer, and the Revd. 
Thomas Chamberlain (d. 1892).28 Thomas’s suc- 
cessor, R. E. Hughes-Chamberlain, grandson of the 
younger son of Rebecca Hughes, sold the estate, 
then 340 a. in 1892.79 The estate had been let in two 
portions. The Wardington House estate itself was 
bought by Francis D. Hunt of Dunchurch(Warws.), 
who in 1goo sold it to H. F. B. Lynch, M.P.3° 
Since Lynch’s death in 1913 it has been sold four 
times; the estate was in 1964 mostly in the hands 
of Mrs. Crossman, of Prescote, but she had sold 
Wardington House. In 1892 the rest of the former 
Chamberlain estate (a farm in Upper Wardington) 
had been sold to Charles Cartwright.3! 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The existence of a large 
episcopal estate at Wardington meant that the town- 
ship was largely peopled and cultivated by the 
bishop’s villeins. A survey of c. 1225 lists 59 yard- 
lands held of the bishop in villeinage in Wardington 
(probably including part of Williamscot) and Coton; 
52 villeins each held 1 yardland, 3 held 2 yardlands 
each, and 2 each held 4 yardland. Six villeins took 
their names from Coton. The yardlander’s rent was 
5s., and a long list is given of works which were 
reckoned as equivalent to 1s. of the rent. As the 
bishop by that time had no manorial demesne in 
Wardington some of the works, such as ploughing 
service on } a. in Lent, on another $ a. in the fallow, 
and on 3 parcels of land in winter, 2 days’ hoeing, and 
3, days’ mowing were no longer done, though others 
such as repairing the moat of Banbury castle, 
mowing the bishop’s park, and various carrying 
services may have been performed in kind or 
commuted.32 

Half a century later, in 1279, there were in all 664 
yardlands in Wardington (probably including part 
of Williamscot) and a further 9 in Coton. Those 9 
yardlands, and 47 in Wardington, 3 fewer in all than 
c. 1225, were held of the bishop in villeinage; in 
Wardington 3 and 4 yardlands were held in demesne 
by the bishop’s tenants Ulger and Smarth respec- 
tively; the remaining 12} yardlands there were held 
of Ulger and Smarth. The yardlander’s rent in 
Wardington and Coton was 4s. and the value of his 
services 3s. 10d.33 In Williamscot at the same date 
there were a further 384 yardlands. Richard of 
Williamscot held 12 in demesne and 12 in villeinage, 
and his free tenants held a further 14}. Richard’s 
villeins paid 4s. rent for a yardland and owed works 
and services worth 4s. 2d. yearly.3+ In 1441 the 
bishop’s reeve accounted for 57 works in Wardington 
and Coton worth 14s. 3d. There were then 31 tenants 
in Wardington holding a total of 40} yardlands and 

28 O.R.O., land tax assess.; ibid. S. & F. colln. (uncat.); 
M.I.s at Wardington; ex inf. Hughes-Chamberlain 
family. 

29 Bodl. G.A. Oxon. b 855 (58): sale cat. 

309 Who’s Who, 1897-1915. 

3t Local information. 

32 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, ff. 21, 217. 

33 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 706-7. 

34 Ibid. 707. 

35 Bodl. MS. Dep. b 7. 

36 See p. 210. 


37 E 179]161/9. 
38 Tbid. 


one ‘cotagium’, and 8 tenants in Coton holding 10 
yardlands.35 

Wardington was a comparatively wealthy and 
populous place.3° For the tax of 1327 41 people in 
Wardington and Coton were assessed, including 3 
at between 5s. and 6s. 8d., 17 at between 2s. and 
3s., and only one at less than 1s. The total tax paid 
(£4 2s. 5d.) was higher than Cropredy’s or that of any 
other of its hamlets.37 At Williamscot 14 people were 
assessed, one at 7s. 6d., 9 at 2s. or more, and 3 at less 
than 1s. The total assessment was £1 14s. 8d.38 The 
rise of a peasant family like that of Laurence of 
Hardwick (Herdenyk) may have been a not un- 
common phenomenon in 14th-century Wardington. 
Laurence held a yardland of William Smarth, and 
was a juror in Banbury hundred in 1279;39 he or 
another Laurence bought land in the parish in 12854° 
and a 14th-century John of Hardwick was a frequent 
witness to Cropredy deeds,*! while by 1421 another 
John was a man of much property with land in 
Wardington, Bourton, Hardwick in Banbury, Ban- 
bury itself, and elsewhere, which he was able to hand 
on to his son.#? For the later Middle Ages Wardington 
and Coton were assessed for tax at the comparatively 
high figure of £4 13s. 2d., and Williamscot at £2 55.43 
The subsidy of 1524 confirms the earlier picture of a 
prosperous community: in Wardington and Coton 
41 persons were assessed for the first payment, about 
half of them at between 2s. and 8s., and only nine at 
the lowest rate of 4d. At that date there was a fairly 
even distribution of wealth compared with some 
parishes. At Williamscot as many as 14 people were 
assessed.++ 

The survey of the former episcopal manor made 
in 1552 shows how tenements had increased in size 
since the survey of 1279. There were 22 holdings 
comprising 42 yardlands in Wardington: 5 of 24 
yardlands, 12 of 2 yardlands, 1 of 14 yardland, and 
only 4 of a single yardland; and 6 further holdings 
comprising 12 yardlands in Coton: 2 of 24 yardlands, 
3 of 2 yardlands, and only 1 of 1 yardland. The 
bishop’s rents from the Wardington holdings totalled 
£29 tos. 64d. and those from Coton £8 gs. 94d., 
besides worksilver at 3d. a yardland. In addition, 
40 a. of meadow, mostly in the Over Hays, yielded 
£10 8s. and a further 8s. came from Fernhill; the 
total was £48 8s. 4d. The rent from a yardland was 
normally 13s. 4d., though occasionally 16s. 8d. or £1, 
and the fine varied from ros. to £3 3s. 4d.45 In 1599 
a recital of leases recorded increases of 3d. a yard- 
land in rents,* possibly for worksilver. 

The break-up of the former episcopal estate, its 
further partition in 1623, and the sale of Williamscot 
manor in 163347 were followed by much buying and 
selling, increased owner-occupancy, and a com- 
paratively high level of prosperity among the yeoman 
farmers. For example, several yeoman farmers rose 
during the century to comparative affluence. The 

39 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 705, 707; cf. Ch. Ch. 
Arch. 156. 

40 Fines Oxon. 217. 

41 B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 16-51 passim. 

42 Feet of Fines Warws. (Dugd. Soc. xviii), no. 2524; 
C 138/61/4. 

4 eg. E 164/7. A receipt for the 1350 assessment of 
Wardington and Coton was discovered in a hiding-place 
in one of the church piers in 1887. 

44 E 179/161/198. 

45 L.R. 2/180, ff. 154-9. 

46 C 66/1505, mm. 12-14. 

47 See pp. 212-13, 216. 
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personalty of William Healey (d. 1671) and Thomas 
Hawtayne (d. 1677) was valued at over £100, that of 
Thomas Torshell (d. 1671) and Thomas Key (d. 
1710) at over £200, and that of William Langley of 
Williamscot (d. 1744) at over £600. Langley had 
acquired as many as six yardlands.48 Edward Giles 
(d. 1684) of Coton, though not so wealthy, lived like 
a gentleman, his furniture in the best rooms being 
worth over £50.49 

At inclosure in 1762 there were 69 allottees, and 
further sub-division of freeholds followed the break- 
up of the Chamberlayne estate after 1790. There was 
also some engrossment of holdings: for instance, 
before inclosure John Hirons the younger had added 
to his holding by buying 34 yardlands from their 
three former owners, and the award gives other 
examples of the same trend.5° 

After the mid 16th century, then, no single estate 
was dominant in this large township, but Warding- 
ton contained some resident gentry at the manor- 
house, at Williamscot House, and elsewhere. One, 
Walter Calcott of Williamscot, attempted to re- 
organize the open fields: he required all his tenants 
to meet to ‘sett and meare’ all the fields, to repair the 
roads, and to plant trees. To apportion the meadows 
he appointed a new ‘dolster’ and he proposed to have 
the bounds of the field set, ‘that is between lordship 
and lordship, as of late is done at Fernhill’.5! Four 
years later there was a dispute concerning the 
‘Dolster’s Hook’.s? Calcott’s dispute with Bourton 
over rights of common suggests that as elsewhere 
the commons were overstocked.°3 

There has been much continuity of individual 
families at Wardington. Some of the families in the 
survey of 1552 appear in 1623 among the purchasers 
of land on the former episcopal estate ;5+ and descen- 
dants of eight families which purchased land in 1623 
still owned land in the parish in 1762—though by 
1785 all save two of them had ceased to do so, and 
in another 50 years both those had disappeared.ss 
One deep-rooted farming family in Wardington can 
be traced to Thomas Sabin of Coton, aged 60 in the 
1530s;5° in Wardington John Sabin and his son, 
Hugh, and in Coton Robert Sabin, were copyholders 
in 1552.57 Over many generations the Sabins appear 
as churchwardens, tenants, appraisers, jurors; the 
Sabin family died out in Wardington in the male line 
only in 1949. James Sabin and then his son James 
Eagles Sabin (1855-1934) rented the two Chamber- 
lain farms for many years. J. E. Sabin’s son Harold 
James (d. 1949) bought from the Cartwrights the 
farm in Upper Wardington which his family had 
formerly leased, and it was held by his nephew in 
1964.58 

In the earlier 13th century a two-field system was 
in operation in Wardington, with North and East 


48 Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars 53/1/13, 41/4/32, 42/1/1, 
39/6/14, 44/5/26, 45/4/8. 

49 Ibid. 39/6/14. 

50 O.R.O., incl. award. 

5t Loveday MSS. 

52 Acts of P.C. 1575-7, 7-8. 

53 C 3/398/86. 

54 See p. 213. 

55 O.R.O., incl. award; ibid. land tax assess. 

56 C 1/928/35-9. 

57 L.R. 2/189, ff. 154-9. 

58 MS. Wills Peculiars (see MS. Index); M.I.s in 
church; Par. Rec. reg.; O.R.O., jury lists. 

59 E 315/48, f. 180; ibid. 46, f. 149; ibid. 39, f. 246. 

e05E7325/378, £. 15. 
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fields there.59 There was also mention of East and 
South fields.©© In 1633 and 1651 there was still 
apparently a two-field system of cropping®! although 
in 1613 a Middle fieldin Wardington was mentioned.® 
There were four quarters in Wardington field in 
1762.3 Meerhedge quarter filled the south-east angle 
of the parish, on both sides of the Thorpe Mande- 
ville road; Spelham quarter lay in the south part of 
the parish, around Coton; Southfield quarter filled 
the south-west angle of the parish but also included 
land to the north of Upper Wardington; Ash quarter 
lay between Cropredy Bridge and Upper Warding- 
ton, to the north of Williamscot, and like Ash 
furlong, mentioned in the 17th century, was pre- 
sumably named after a tree under which Charles I 
dined.*s In 1651 there is already a reference to ‘one 
land below the ash’.® In 1762 there were two sizable 
areas of old inclosed land: in the Over Hays, beyond 
the Cherwell, and the fields in the Williamscot estate 
between Williamscot and the Cherwell. There were 
two extensive areas of meadow, Broad meadow, 
north-east from Cropredy bridge alongside the 
Cherwell, and Thatcham, along the Cherwell south 
of Williamscot. The latter meadow provided reeds 
for thatching; Broad meadow is possibly associated 
with such names as Broadmoor bridge in Cropredy 
and Prescote.®7 

What little is known of farming practice in the 
17th century suggests that in Wardington the 
traditional mixed farming of the region was general. 
In the probate inventories of Wardington farmers, 
crops were generally of greater value than the stock. 
Horses rather than oxen appear to have been used 
for ploughing; barley, oats, and wheat were the main 
crops, but peas and beans also occur.® 

An Inclosure Act for 108 yardlands was obtained 
in 1760;°9 the award in 1762 claimed to redistribute 
2,411 a. but only 2,362 a. were allotted.7° Among the 
69 allottees may be mentioned Constance Denton 
(221 a.), Edmund French (192 a.), John Hirons the 
elder and the younger(181 a.), and Alban and William 
Bull(170a.). Four others were allotted between 164 a. 
and 106 a. each. The figure includes 219 a. held 
on lease, part of 262 a. allotted to the Bishop of 
Oxford and his lessees in lieu of rectorial tithe. With 
two exceptions the remaining allotments were all 
under 50 a. The cost of the inclosure was £1,349 
(11s. per acre); it was the cheapest and earliest of the 
five parliamentary inclosures in Cropredy. 

Inclosure undoubtedly speeded the trend, already 
noticeable, towards larger farms. In 1730 William 
Taylor paid over one-third of the £31 land tax 
assessed on Williamscot, and three others nearly 
one-quarter; in 1830 about three-quarters of 
Williamscot was divided into four farms.7! Farms 
in the township were unusually large for Oxfordshire 


61 Loveday MSS.; Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2660. 

62 O.R.O., MMD 1/3. 

63 O.R.O., incl. award. 

64 Meerhedge and Spelham were both furlong names in 
1633: Loveday MSS. 

65 M.Toynbeeand J.J. Leeming, ‘The Battle of Cropredy 
Bridge’, Oxontensia, iii. 135. 

66 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2660. 

67 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 428. 

68 Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars, passim. 

69 Wardington Inclosure Act, 1 Geo. III, c. 30 (priv. 
act). 

70 O.R.O., incl. award: Mr. J. W. Cooknell kindly 
supplied an analysis of the award. 

7 Loveday MSS.; O.R.O., land tax assess. 
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by the mid 19th century. There were three in 
Wardington between 146a. and 170a., and four 
in Williamscot and Coton of between 145 a. and 
194 a.72 In the 2oth century the sale of the Cart- 
wright estate in 1925-673 was followed by a further 
amalgamation of farms. The estate consisted of 438 
a.,and in 1938 formed part of two large farms extend- 
ing into Edgcott (Northants.).74 

The increase in the size of farms reduced the 
number of labourers needed. In 1867 a labourer 
claimed that he paid too high a rent for his cottage 
which belonged to a man who had 18 or 20 cottages, 
and that he did not know what he would have done 
without the potato land which he held of Colonel 
North, who let land cheaper than anyone. It was 3} 
miles from his cottage, but he could not get any land 
nearer.75 Mid-1gth-century Wardington seems to 
have been over-populated; in 1851 the township 
was mainly dependent on agriculture, and Coton in 
particular had a decayed look, with one farmer, nine 
agricultural labourers, and one widow as its house- 
holders, and three households out of eleven entirely 
dependent on poor relief.7° 

Around 1700 and down to the mid 19th century, 
there are stray indications of a greater diversity of 
occupation: wheelwrights, mercers, a mason, tailor, 
glazier, tallow-chandler, and butcher all occur; suc- 
cessive members of the Muddin family (John, 
William, and another William) were cordwainers 
from the 1690s to 1758; a weaver was recorded in 
1703, and a dyer in 1750. A weaving industry is 
reported to have existed at Williamscot before 1830; 
this must go back at least to the days of the Lord 
family of Williamscot, of whom Samuel and his son 
Joseph were fullers in the 1670s, and Job in the 
1690s.77 In 1851, however, a rope- and cloth-maker, 
a plush-weaver, and a lace-maker were the only 
unusual occupations recorded in that hamlet. There 
was one master carpenter, employing three men.78 
A rope-walk and a loom operated by W. Eaves sur- 
vived until almost the end of the 19th century.79 In 
1964 51 Wardington workers were engaged in the 
Banbury aluminium industries and in other in- 
dustries; 55 people were farmers or otherwise 
dependent on the land. There were as many as 80 
pensioner-householders.®° 

One of the five mills mentioned in the Domesday 
account of Cropredy®! may perhaps be assigned to 
Wardington and to a tenant of the Bishop of Lincoln 
there. A mill pond in Wardington was mentioned 
c. 1225.82 It is probable that the Thoky’s mill towards 
Bourton, which existed before 1325,83 was in fact in 
Wardington; William Toky of Williamscot, killed 
in 1349, or one of his family, presumably gave his 
name to this mill,8+ which, however, cannot have 
been identical with the only former water-mill now 


74 T3.O. 1079/1734: 

73 Sale cat. 1924 (Bodl. G.A. Oxon. c 224 (17)). 

74 Abstract of Courage title, penes Messrs. Druce & 
Attlee, London. 

75 Rep. R. Com. on Agric. Employment of Women and 
Children [4202-1], p. 351, H.C. (1869-70), xiii. 

28 TOOT 17340 

77 O.R.O., Q. Sess. rolls, passim; ibid. S. & F. colln. 
(uncat.); Banbury Peculiar marriage bonds; O.R.O., 
Misc. Du. II/10, rz. 

78 H.O. 107/1734. 

79 Ex inf. the late Dr. T. Loveday. 

80 Survey compiled by Mr. P. Watts, Wardington P.O. 

81 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 402-3. 

82 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 21. 
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traceable in the township. This is Wardington mill, 
west of Hays bridge; the mill cut here is the only one 
in Wardington. The mill itself, now part of a dwell- 
ing, is a comparatively modern building and appears 
on a map of 1823.85 Another name for this mill, 
probably derived from an occupier, was Hales mill— 
hence, perhaps, the names Ayles bridge instead of 
Hays bridge on maps of 1767 and 1823.% 

A windmill mentioned at Wardington in 1602 in 
the manor conveyed by Chambre to Chamberlayne®? 
seems to have been conveyed by Chamberlayne to 
Morrice and by him to the Colemans, who in 1654 
leased it to Timothy Parsons, miller of Prescote 
mill.88 The windmill stood at the west end of Long 
Spelham, on Great Hill. Another windmill, de- 
scribed in 1628 as ‘lately built’,89 stood on Flax 
furlong on the Williamscot estate. In the 17th and 
early 18th century it was apparently leased to the 
miller of Slat mill in Bourton.%° The inclosure award 
called it Williamscot windmill;9! it lay near the top 
of Williamscot Hill, to the east of the main road, in 
Windmill field, and was still standing in 1829.9 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. No original records of 
poor relief have survived for Wardington, which for 
administrative purposes included Williamscot and 
Coton. In 1776 £310 was spent on the poor, £29 on 
rents for houses, and £8 on litigation and removal 
expenses.%3 In 1783-5 the total average expenditure, 
despite inclosure of the chapelry, fell to £256 but 20 
years later it was four times as much (£1,046), an 
increase well above the average for the parish and 
the hundred. In 1803 there were 50 adults and 41 
children on regular out-relief and 14 on occasional 
relief, at a cost of £930; £71 was earned by the 
paupers. There was a workhouse with 11 inhabitants 
who cost £95. At that date the poor of the parish 
were farmed. At gs. 11d. in the pound Wardington’s 
rate was higher than that of any place in the hundred 
except Charlbury and Banbury and their dependent 
hamlets, and expenditure per head of population at 
nearly 38s. was considerably higher than in any other 
place.°%* Unlike other places in the neighbourhood 
Wardington spent less on the poor in 1816 than it 
had in 1803, despite rising population, and although 
expenditure reached its peak in 1818 (£1,188) it rose 
less sharply than elsewhere and the rate per head had 
fallen to under 255.95 The total in 1826 was lower 
than at any time earlier in the century and the 
economic crisis of that year was delayed in Warding- 
ton until 1828. The village also seems to have almost 
entirely escaped the distress of the early 1830s, and 
in 1831 the sum spent per head had gone down to 
under £1. Expenditure was falling before the imple- 
mentation of the new Poor Law and fell still further 


83 Cat. Anct. D. ii, B 3526. 

84 Cal. Pat. 1348-50, 347. 

85 Bryant, Oxon. Map (1823). 

86 Jefferys, Oxon. Map (1767); Bryant, 
(1823). 

87 mos DO Aes 44 Eliz. I. 

88 O.R.O., Misc. Gr. I ar/3. 

89 Loveday MSS. 

9° Ibid. 

st Par. Rec., Wardington incl. award. 

92 Oxf. Jnl. 12 June 1830. 

93 Poor Abstract, 1777, 436. 

94 Ibid. 1804, 398-9. 
Gs e Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rtns. H.C. 556, p. 135 
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in 1835-6. Wardington later became part of the 
Banbury Union.% 


CHURCH. Wardington chapel was in existence by 
the rath century at least.97 It was dependent on the 
mother church of Cropredy until 1851, when it was 
created a perpetual curacy in the gift of the Bishop 
of Oxford, the parish containing the hamlets of 
Williamscot and Coton.9%8 

The endowment of the new benefice consisted 
partly of a modus of £59 16s. for which the small 
tithes in Wardington, then belonging to the Vicar of 
Cropredy, had been commuted at inclosure in 1762,99 
of a tithe rent-charge of £15, and of £61 ros. froma 
lease of glebe. The burden of collecting the modus 
was considerable as it was payable in eighty parts, 
varying in amount from £5 7s. to 134.1 The main 
developments in the enhancement of the value of 
the living were its endowment in 1877 with £170 
yearly, reduced the following year by £9 6s. 8d. in 
consequence of the addition of 24 a. to the parsonage 
grounds,” and its endowment in 1927 with a further 
£51 yearly on grounds of an increase in population. 
The income was stabilized by the sale of the glebe 
(25 a. near Cropredy Bridge) for £1,345 in 1919, 
and by the partial sale of the modus in 1924 for 23 
years purchase.3 Finally the living was improved by 
£60 yearly which accrued from the archbishops’ 
Challenge to the Laity Fund.+ 

Wardington, like the other chapelries of Cropredy, 
suffered from the great extent of the parish and the 
difficulty of getting suitable curates. Only two pre- 
Reformation curates are known: Robert in the late 
12th century, who witnessed a charter as priest of 
Wardington,$ and John Pratte, priest of Wardington 
in 1526, who received a stipend of £5 6s. 8d. yearly.® 
During the religious changes of the 16th century the 
curates subscribed.” The bitterly anti-Catholic and 
strongly Calvinistic theological writer Peter Allibone 
(1560-1629)° came of a long-established Wardington 
family and was at Williamscot school in 1575; but 
there is no evidence that his Wardington con- 
temporaries shared his views. In the 17th century 
Robert Chamberlain, curate in 1606, was possibly 
a member of the local family of gentry of that name;? 
John Clarson, member of a clerical family established 
at Horley, was minister c. 1615, and the names of 
six other curates are known.' Clarson’s successor 
John Parry came into conflict on matters of doctrine 
with one of his parishioners, Thomas Gubbins, who 
was presented for slandering past ministers, some 
of whom, he said, were ‘drunkards and whore- 

96 Money exp. for relief of Poor, H.C. 219, p. 158 (1830- 
1), xi; Money exp. on maintenance of Poor, H.C. 444, p. 153 
(1835), xlvii; rst Annual Rep. Poor Law Com., H.C. 500, 


Pp. 237 (1835), xxxv. 

97 See architectural evidence below. 

98 MS. Oxf. Dioc. b 23, f. 75, citing Order in Council 
of 14. Nov. 1851, not traced elsewhere. 

99 O.R.O., Wardington incl. award. 


t Tbid. 

2 Lond. Gaz. 8 June 1877 (p. 3567); 26 July 1878 
(Pp. 4319). 

3 Ch. Com. files 23952, 82502. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Madox, Formulare, p. cccxxii. 

6 Subsidy 1526, 272. 
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masters’, and for disgracing the minister openly in 
church on a Sunday morning. Gubbins charged 
Parry with false doctrine and lying in the pulpit; he 
threatened to complain to the assize judge. Gubbins 
and others also refused to pay their dues.!! The 
religious unrest of the times may be reflected in the 
whole parish’s refusal to agree to repair the church 
seats.12 The Protectorate attempted to remedy 
matters by creating a separate ecclesiastical parish 
for Wardington, Williamscot, and Coton in 1657, 
but no permanent change was made.'3 Richard 
Claridge of Farnborough (Warws.), who served the 
cure some time after the Restoration, later became 
a Baptist and then a Quaker.!4 A later curate, 
Jonathan Hilton, was also curate of Claydon and 
taught school at Williamscot;!5 in 1685 he was 
presented for marrying several persons without 
banns or licence.!6 

More often than not in the 18th century the church 
was served by the Vicar of Cropredy himself, as in 
1739, or, if the vicar was an absentee, by a curate 
resident at Cropredy, as was the case c. 1800.17 In 
1739 the vicar on account of his ill health was pro- 
posing to get a second curate who would relieve him 
of his duty at Wardington, where he held a service 
with a sermon every Sunday, administered com- 
munion four times a year, and read prayers in Lent 
and on most holy days.'8 The same number of 
services were held in 1808, but the number of com- 
municants had dropped from close to 100 in 1738 
to 40-50.!9 Even so not more than four persons in 
Wardington were reported absent from church 
through indifference to religion and, except briefly 
in 1690, no organized dissent appeared until 1815.7 
Except for an increase in the curate’s salary between 
1811 and 1816?! there seems to have been little 
improvement until the creation of the separate 
benefice. Thereafter the vicar was resident in a new 
glebe house, a two-storied coursed ironstone struc- 
ture, originally two cottages, which he had bought 
himself for £672 (subsequently reimbursed by 
subscriptions) and converted for a further £491; the 
house stands opposite the drive to Wardington 
House and on the south gable-end is the inscription 
‘1668 Elizabeth Kench’. The former curate’s house, 
a small cottage occupied in 1811 by the Wardington 
parish clerk, had been sold in 1832.7? After a visit to 
Wardington in 1855 Bishop Wilberforce wrote: ‘the 
house (i.e. the new parsonage-house) too small in its 
rooms etc. and the money too much laid out on small 
ornaments, but a wonderful gain to have got a 
resident clergyman.’?3 In 1865 the parsonage-house 
was conveyed to Queen Anne’s Bounty. Its damp 
condition produced eloquent pleas from a later 


9 Oxon. Peculiars, 311. 

10 See list with references in Oldfield, ‘Clerus Oxf. 
Dioc.’ 

1 Oxon. Peculiars, 314-15. 
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13 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1657-8, 82, 375. 
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16 Ibid. b 61, f. 89. 

17 Secker’s Visit. 49; e.g. MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 566. 

18 Secker’s Visit. 49-50. 

19 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 570. 
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21 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 572; ibid. b 9. 

22 Par. Rec., terrier 1811; Ch. Com. file 23952, deeds 
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incumbent, Marsh Kirkby, after 1913; he claimed 
that the upkeep of the house had ‘beggared’ him 
‘more than anything else’.*+ 

In 1854 the first Wardington incumbent, Charles 
Walters (d. 1877), reported that he held two services 
on Sundays, read Matins daily, catechized at least 
once weekly, and administered the Sacrament every 
first Sunday to between 25 and 35 communicants 
and on major festivals to between 40 and 50. On 
Sundays the afternoon attendance (350-400) was 
high, and was double the morning one of 180; 
Walters thought the lower morning attendance the 
result of a lazy habit ‘arising from the past, when 
there had been only one Sunday service’; but the 
figures show a distinct improvement on those for 
1851.75 

In 1866 the vicar was still finding it difficult to 
get people to church in the mornings; he reported 
that many church-goers sometimes attended the 
dissenting meeting, and that of the regular dissenters, 
50 to 60 in number, ‘one and all look in sickness for 
the parish priest’.?26 His difficulties appear to have 
been partly personal. When he tried to get his church 
restored in 1871 and an offer of £250 towards the 
repair fund was made by Thomas Chamberlain, 
who had just inherited his family’s Wardington 
estate, influential persons on the spot declined to do 
anything on the plea of the vicar’s unpopularity.?7 

Restoration of the church was finally carried out 
during the incumbency of Walters’s successor, John 
Welburn (1877-1913). 28 Welburn also raised £2, 000 
for the restoration of the organ; and in 1912 he 
initiated a fund for the church tower.?? His first 
visitation return of 1878 shows him, moreover, as a 
conscientious priest.3° By the end of his tenure the 
number of Easter communicants was double that of 
1854.3! 

The church of ST. MARY MAGDALENE? 
consists of chancel, nave, north and south aisles, 
vestry (on the north side of the chancel), south 
chapel, south porch, and an embattled west tower. 
The earliest features of the building date from the 
12th century. There is a partially blocked 12th- 
century window in the south wall of the chancel, and 
the southern respond of the 12th-century chancel 
arch remains embedded in the wall behind the pul- 
pit. At the east end of the north nave arcade are the 
responds of a 12th-century arch, indicating the 
existence of a transept or north chapel, whose site 
is now occupied by the east bay of the north aisle. 
The existing nave and aisles were built in the 13th 
century. They are separated by arcades of five arches 
on each side. Most of these rest on plain circular 
columns, but the three westernmost piers on the 
south side have roughly formed compound shafts. 
The south aisle, which retains its original doorway 
and two three-light lancet windows, is narrower than 
the north aisle, which is slightly later in date. The 
greater width of the north aisle was probably de- 


24 For all details of the house see Ch. Com. MSS. K 
6030 (1855 plans); file 23952 (1928 report by Caroe & 
Passmore); file 82502. 25 Wilb. Visit. 153-4. 

26 MS. Oxt, Diocese 332: 

27 Ibid. d 178, p. s5ia. 

28 See below. 

29 Ex inf. the Revd. D. Loveday. 

30 MS. Oxf. Dioc. ¢ 344. 

3t Wilb. Visit. 153; ex inf. the Revd. D. Loveday. 

32 The dedication is mentioned in the early 14th cen- 
tury: Linc. Reg. iii, f. 229%. There are accounts of the 


termined by the presence of a 12th-century transept 
at its east end. Early in the 14th century new windows 
were inserted in the chancel and at the east end of the 
north aisle. The clerestory was also constructed in 
the 14th century, but the two easternmost windows 
on the south side were replaced by larger three-light 
windows in the 15th century. The west tower was 
added before the end of the 14th century. The vestry 
was built in the 15th century; until 1915 it had an 
upper room or loft reached by a ladder. The screens 
which separate the chancel and the south chapel 
from the nave and the south aisle respectively 
incorporate portions of medieval tracery, that of the 
chapel dating from the 14th century. 

There are stray references to minor repairs in the 
17th century,33 and a gallery had been taken out 
by 1855, when Bishop Wilberforce considered its 
removal a great gain.3+ The question of a restoration 
was raised in 1871 and again, in vain, in 1879, when 
Ewan Christian, a London architect, was called in 
and produced a report which condemned the 
condition of the church in terms which ranged from 
‘seriously bad’ downwards.35 

The main fabric, including the chancel, was 
restored in 1887 and 1889, in accordance with the 
plans of Ewan Christian, at a total cost of nearly 
£2,000; the floor was relaid and new seats substituted 
for the former ‘huge square pews and other ex- 
positions of bad taste’; an eagle lectern carved by 
the village carpenter (Bonham) was installed, and 
also a new oak pulpit. The small round window 
above the chancel arch was filled with stained glass 
representing St. Mary Magdalene. The choir seats 
and desks were renewed in 1890; the south porch 
had been restored before the rest of the building.3¢ 
The proposed scheme of restoration was not, how- 
ever, carried out in full: in 1887 George Loveday of 
Williamscot House successfully resisted a proposal 
to move the organ into the ‘south or lesser chancel’ 
(i.e. the south chapel) on the grounds that the chapel 
belonged to him as owner of the manor-house.37 
The organ, renovated in 1950, was in 1969 in the 
north aisle. 

The first restoration was not entirely well done: 
the new chancel roof was heavier than the old, the 
chancel foundations had already been in places 
entirely displaced by the insertion of coffins, cracks 
began to appear in the chancel walls in 1913, and the 
roof of the lower story of the vestry fell in. Further 
work was therefore carried out on the vestry, chancel, 
and chapel in 1915 at a cost of about £1,000. Later 
nearly {1,900 was spent on the tower, clerestory 
windows, and chancel arch; the tower was extensively 
refaced and buttresses were added at the end of the 
chancel. The builders in this third instalment of 
restoration were Messrs. Franklin of Deddington 
and, for the tower, Messrs. Booth of Banbury; the 
architect was W. 'T. Loveday. A reredos was set up 
in the sanctuary in 1932 to commemorate the work 
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of J. E. Sabin as churchwarden.38 In 1933-4 electric 
light was installed in place of oil lamps.39 

The octagonal font bears the letters ‘RM RS’ and 
the date 1666.4° In the south aisle are two medieval 
tomb-recesses. One contains a curious monument 
consisting of a foliated slab with the head and joined 
hands of an ecclesiastic carved in a recess. 

At the east end of the south aisle is a floor brass 
to Henry Freebody, gentleman (d. 1444).41 The 
south chapel contains a monument to George 
Denton (d. 1757) and four floor slabs (two of them 
armorial) to members of the Chamberlayne family; 
the east window of the chapel was formerly blocked 
up, but was restored as a memorial to John, Lord 
Wardington (d. 1950). The chapel also contains 
mural tablets in memory of members of the Wardle, 
Loveday, and Wallace families. In the chancel are 
memorials to members of the French family, and 
two windows inserted in memory of the Chamberlain 
family.42 

The six bells are of mixed dates from 1669 to 
1841; all originally came from the Bagley foundry in 
near-by Chacombe. The present treble, fifth, and 
tenor bells were cast by that family in 1669, 1682, 
and 1685, but the other three were replaced by new 
bells in 1791, 1795, and 1841.43 The bells were re- 
hung in 1899.44 

The church plate includes a silver chalice bearing 
the names of the churchwardens of 1612 (one of them 
a Sabin), and a silver flagon and paten given by Mrs. 
Chamberlayne in 1750 and bearing the Chamber- 
layne arms.45 

Wardington church had an old tower clock, 
repaired in 1864. A new clock was installed in July 
1900 by J. Smith, Midland Clock Works, Derby.*° 

The churchyard was enlarged in 1899 and 1957. 
The registers, which date from 1633, are complete, 
except for a few gaps in the Civil War period.47 


NONCONFORMITY. Nonconformity took root 
at Wardington earlier than elsewhere in the Cropredy 
area: the house of Thomas Acrill was registered as a 
meeting-house in 1690.48 It is not known what de- 
nomination it served, but was probably not Quaker 
since Acrill does not appear in the Quaker registers 
of the period. Two Quaker families lived in Williams- 
cot at the time but by 1739 there was only one 
Quaker family in the whole parish.49 In 1808 four 
families of ‘Anabaptists’ were reported to be at 
Wardington, but without a public meeting place or 
any kind of minister.5° In 1815 the house of ‘Thomas 
Eaglestone of Wardington and in 1816 that of 
Richard Barns of Williamscot were registered as 


38 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2051. 

39 Ibid. 

409 Drawing in Bodl. MS. Top. Eccles. b 14. 

41 M. Stephenson, Monumental Brasses in the British 
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places of dissenting worship.5' Both were for 
Methodist groups, as the Methodist minister of 
Banbury was among the signatories to each appli- 
cation. In 1827 a Wesleyan chapel was registered in 
Wardington on the application of George Birley.5? 
It was built on land in Upper Wardington which 
Thomas Wilson, a Wardington mason, had pur- 
chased from the Wardle estate in 1826 and demised 
to trustees.53 In 1851 the attendance was 126 in the 
afternoon and 127 in the evening, and the Sunday 
school was also well attended.5+ The average congre- 
gation during the previous six months was 120 in the 
afternoon and 75 in the evening; the services were 
then taken by a local preacher.55 The figures, which 
were much higher than the attendances recorded at 
the Anglican church, undoubtedly included villagers 
from outside Wardington. The vicar in 1854 re- 
marked that ‘comparatively speaking few would 
acknowledge themselves dissenters, though many, 
who come to Church, go to Meeting House also’; 
and that there was no doubt that a ‘dissenting leaven’ 
in the parish tended to hinder his work.5° In 1866 
there were said to be between 50 and 60 dissenters, 
though others at times attended the meetings.57 The 
chapel, which measured 43 ft. x 13 ft. and contained 
127 free and 50 other seats, was sold by its trustees to 
George Loveday of the adjoining manor-house in 
1895, when another chapel was built on an adjacent 
site bought from Loveday for £55, more than 
covered by a single donation.5* The cost of rebuilding 
was £946. The chapel, as in 1964, had no resident 


minister, but was served from Banbury. 


EDUCATION. The chief school in the township 
was the free school at Williamscot founded by 
Walter Calcott in 1574, which is described briefly 
elsewhere.59 Though located in Williamscot the 
school served the parish as a whole; the hamlet could 
itself send six children to the school, chosen by lot, 
and later an additional two chosen by the Vicar of 
Cropredy and supported by a charity, Ditchfield’s 
gift, worth 4os. a year; Wardington and Coton 
could send eight. 

From the beginning the school’s history was a 
chequered one. There were three masters between 
1574 and 1581, and in 1590 the fourth master, 
William Wilson, was removed for insufficiency, 
following the annual visitation by an Oxford M.A. 
prescribed by the founder.®! In 1739 the vicar still 
reckoned the school as a grammar school, but he 
described it as ‘of little use’ through the master’s 
‘incapacity’.©2 By 1800 the smallness of the endow- 
ment (£15, together with parents’ contributions) 


52 Ibid. c 645, f. 80; O.R.O., Cal. Q. Sess. viii. 

53 C 54/8 Geo. IV pt. 76, no. 13; Char. Com. files. 

54 See p. 224. 
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56 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 7or. 

SZ Ibid: 673325 

58 Lord Wardington’s MSS.; Banbury Methodist MSS. 
Part of a charity left by Edwin Cowley in 1891 was to go 
towards the upkeep of the chapel: see p. 224. 

59 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 478. 

60 Tbid. 

6t Req. 2/77/71. For the 16th- and 17th-century registers 
of the school and lists of charity boys in 1820 and 1821 see 
Cake & Cockhorse, ii (3), 6. For a manuscript of Calcott’s 
‘Book of the School’ see Loveday MSS. List of masters 
in Bodl. MS. Wood D 11, f. 173. 

62 Secker’s Visit. 49-50. 
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was giving difficulty although the master had the 
right, which was usually exercised, to keep a few 
boarders, and there were three masters between 
1797 and 1808.°3 In 1808 the patron usually allowed 
more than six children from Cropredy to attend to 
keep up the numbers of the school, as some of the 
other villages did not take up all their vacancies, but 
by then the school taught no more than reading, 
writing, and arithmetic.°t In 1815 there were 24 
charity boys aged five to fourteen; in 1816 there 
were 23, and a further 29 pupils (including two girls) 
who paid fees; in 181g there had been unsuc- 
cessful negotiations for affiliation to the National 
Society; but the master was instructed in Bell’s 
system, and next year the vicar was fully satisfied 
with him.°7 The number of children in 1843 was 42, 
with paying scholars, and they were still taught on 
the Madras system. The school was closed in 1857. 
Its endowments were then converted to the support 
of Cropredy National school and to educational 
purposes in the other townships. 

The school is a rectangular two-storied building 
with a Welsh slate roof and three- and four-light 
stone mullioned windows with square labels;7° there 
is an achievement of the arms of Calcott dated 1574 
over the twin doorways. The eastern part contained 
the school; the western part has three rooms on the 
ground floor. In 1665 the school was assessed for 
tax on three hearths.7! The bell, given in 1588 by 
George Chambre of Williamscot, which now hangs 
in r1gth-century gear in the garden of Cropredy 
school-house, was probably given for the use of 
Williamscot school;7? as late as 1877 it stood in a 
wooden bell-turret at the east end of Williamscot 
school. The dunce’s stool stood outside the school 
door at what was then the road side.73 

Jonathan Hilton (curate of Wardington 1678-81) 
was presented in the Peculiar court in 1685 for 
teaching school at Williamscot without licence,74 but 
does not appear to have been the master of the free 
school there; George Hunt (d. 1705), of Williamscot, 
schoolmaster, is also mentioned.75 In 1808 the Vicar 
of Cropredy recorded the existence of a joint and 
‘not well conducted’ Sunday school for Wardington 
and Williamscot;7¢ in 1814 he returned that he was 
establishing a Sunday school at Wardington,77 pre- 
sumably that containing 60 to 70 scholars and sup- 
ported by subscription which he reported next year. 
He also mentioned a day school at Wardington, the 
master of which was about to be instructed in the 
Bell system; but that school seems to have been 
short-lived.78 In 1818 the vicar reported that there 


63 William Baker (1797-1800), William Checkley (1801— 
3), and Francis Bradley (1803-8) (succeeded by William 
Fox, who was still master in 1846): Loveday MSS.; 
Rusher’s Banbury Dir. 

64 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 707. 

65 Loveday MSS. The 24 came from the following 
villages: Cropredy 9, Wardington 6, Coton 4, Mollington 4, 
Williamscot 1. 

66 Loveday MSS. The school was united to the Oxf. 
Dioc. Board of Educ. in 1841. 

67 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 433 

68 Digest of Schools al, Charities for Educ. [435], p. 90, 
H. hee (1843), xviii. 

V.C.H. Oxon. i. 478. 

7° Buckler print (1823) in B.M. Add. MS. 36377. 

71 Hearth Tax Oxon. 152. 

72 Ch. Bells Oxon. i. 106-7. 

73 Ex inf. the late Dr. T. Loveday. 

74 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 61, f. 89%. 

75 Ibid. c 28, f. 1o8¥. 


was a Sunday school at Wardington for 25 girls, 
and one at Williamscot (i.e. at the free school) 
attended by 60 children from both Cropredy and 
Wardington; he commented on the lack of means 
at Wardington for the education of poor children 
(said to number 78 in 1815).79 By 1833 the situa- 
tion had improved:, there was a day school for 
36 girls, established in 1827, and supported by 
subscriptions; a day school for 34 boys, combined 
with a Sunday school for 25 boys, supported partly 
by endowment and partly by subscription; and a 
Sunday school for about 75 children, supported 
by the vicar and curate.8° Wardington National 
school was built in 1845 opposite the manor- 
house; the subscribers had put up £680 tros., and 
the extra cost of the building (some £200) had 
been paid by the Vicar of Cropredy. The school was 
built on entailed land owned by Miss Carter, but 
owing to her solicitor’s failure to alienate the site 
the new school lost all donations which might have 
been expected from the government or the National 
Society, and in 1856 still existed only on the suffer- 
ance of the new owner, Mrs. Cartwright.§! The 
attendance in 1854 was given as 46 boys and 32 
girls, slightly more than then attended the Sunday 
school; both schools, and a school on winter even- 
ings, for adults aged between 15 and 21, were said to 
be ‘supported with difficulty by voluntary sub- 
scriptions’.82 By 1867 the school had an average 
attendance of 80 children and received an annual 
grant.®3 In 1870 there were 159 children on the roll 
and average attendance was 102; the general con- 
dition of the school was described by an Inspector 
as above the average.§+ In 1871 there was also a 
private school for 23 children.’ In 1894 76 children 
attended the National school and in 1902 97.86 The 
school was renovated in September 1947, and since 
has been attended by children up to 11, while the 
older children travel to schools in Banbury. In 1970 
there were 43 children on the school roll.87 

In 1851 the Wesleyan Sunday school in Warding- 
ton was attended by 73 scholars in the morning and 
75 in the afternoon.** It was still in existence in 1891 
when Edwin Cowley left £100 on trust, the income 
to be divided between the Wesleyan chapel and 
Sunday school. In 1854 George Watson was giving 
financial support to a Wesleyan day school in 
Wardington, attended by 65 girls and 30 boys, and 
a night-school attended by 30 scholars; by his will 
of 1856 he bequeathed money for the school, but 
the school was no longer in existence by 1878.89 By 
Schemes of 1879 and 1930 Watson’s charity was 

76 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 571; ibid. d 707. 
27 Ibid. d 574. 

78 Ibid. c 433. 

79 Educ. of Poor Digest, H.C. 224, p. 722 (1819), ix 
(B); Loveday MSS. 

80 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, H.C. 62, p. 745 (1835), xlii. 

8t MS. Oxf. Dioc. b 70. 

82 Wilb. Visit. 154. 

83 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Council [4051], p. 695, H.C. 
(1867-8), xxv. 

84 Banbury Public Libr., Case A. 

8s Returns Relating to Elem. Educ., 
(1871), lv. 

86 Return of Schs. 1893 [C 7529], pp. 498-9, H.C. (1894), 
pe List of Schs. 1901-2 [Cd. 1277], p. 201, H.C. (1902), 
XXIX. 

87 Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

88 H.O. 129/163. 

89 Char. Com. files; Banbury Methodist Ministers’ 
MSS.; Billing, Dir. Oxon. (1854). 
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altered to assist Methodist or Congregationalist 
children in Wardington to attend secondary 
schools.%° 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. In 1703 William 
Healey bequeathed {£92 12s. and in 1771 Constance 
Denton (d. 1773) bequeathed {100 to the poor of 
Wardington, Williamscot, and Coton. In 1786 £7 
Ios. interest on the bequests was distributed among 
those poor not in receipt of parish relief.9! The 
capital was applied (c. 1820), together with money 
raised locally, to purchase land on which cottages 
were built for the poor, who were then to receive 
small regular sums amounting to £7 Ios. a year from 
the poor rate, in place of the former dividends from 
the charities.92 The property was later rented, and 
from at least 1909 the income of about £6 5s. a year 
has been distributed in coal to poor persons. In 1929 
4 tons of coal were distributed among 33 people. 


CROPREDY 


The income was still £6 5s. in 1969, and coal was 
distributed at Christmas.9 

After the coming of the canal W. H. Chauncy, 
by will proved in 1790, and Robert Turner, by will 
proved in 1807, left {20 and {10 for the sale of coals 
to the poor of Wardington at wharf prices. Turner’s 
effects, however, were insufficient to fulfil the 
conditions of his will, and 14s. in the pound was 
accepted. In 1825 the interest on Turner’s charity 
was being used towards the distribution costs of 
the coal purchased with Chauncy’s charity.°* By 
1870 these two charities were lost, and it was pre- 
sumed that instead of selling the coal to the poor the 
coal had been given away and the money lost.95 

In 1825 £1 a year was charged on Fernhill farm, 
Wardington, and was distributed to women and 
children in Williamscot at the rate of 4d. each: it was 
called stone picking money, and may not have been 
a charitable donation.°° The £1 was still being paid 
in the 1920s at the rate of 3d. a week, but by 1969 it 
had been lost.9%7 


SWALCLIFFE 


THE ancient parish of Swalcliffe covered an area of 
6,946 a. on the high ground of north-west Oxford- 
shire, about 54 miles south-west of Banbury, its 
western boundary forming the county boundary 
between Oxfordshire and Warwickshire.! The parish 
contained the townships of Swalcliffe (1,679 a.), 
Epwell (1,140 a.), Shutford East (409 a.) and West 
(952 a.), Sibford Ferris (1,008 a.), and Sibford 
Gower (1,758 a.).2 A further settlement, Burdrop, 
lay between the two Sibfords, and in the Middle 
Ages there was a settlement north-west of Swalcliffe 
at the Lea. Each township was separately organized 
for local government purposes and therefore came 
to be regarded as a civil parish in the rgth century.3 
In 1841 the ancient parish was divided by the creation 
of the ecclesiastical parish of Sibford Gower, which 
included Sibford Ferris and Burdrop;+ Epwell was 
added to this parish in 1905.5 

The estimated population of Swalcliffe in 1623 
was 1,000, and the Compton Census in 1676 recorded 
361 conformists and 15 nonconformists of adult 
age. In 1801 the population of the ancient parish 
was 1,465 and increased steadily to a peak figure 
of 2,012 in 1851. In 1961 the population of the 
equivalent area was 1,361.7 

The ancient parish was bounded on north, south, 
and part of the east by small streams, and on the 
west by an ancient lane (Ditchedge Lane), which 
formed the county boundary. The land lies mostly 
within the Inferior Oolite series, with a narrow strip 
of Upper Lias Clay between Epwell and Sibford; a 


90 Char. Com. files. 

9t M.I. in church; Char. Don. 972-3. 
92 rath Rep. Com. Char. 190. 

93 Ex inf. the Revd. G. Mellor. 

94 rath Rep. Com. Char. 190-1. 

95 Char. Com. files. 

96 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 191. 


97 Local information. 
t O.S. Area Bk.; O.S. Map 6” Oxon. IV, uy VIII, IX 
2 O. 


(1st edn.). Area Bk. 
3 Census 1871. In 1894 the two parts of Shutford were 


united. 
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line of hills, formed by the denudation of the Upper 
upon the Middle Lias plateau, runs across its 
northern half.§ The highest point is Epwell Hill 
(743 ft.) in the north-west and the ridge there 
includes four hills of between 500 and 600 feet. 
Nearly the whole of the parish is hilly and lies be- 
tween the 400 and 600 foot contours: Shutford 
and Swalcliffe in the centre are separated by 
Langley and Jester’s Hill (585 ft.); to the west is 
Tyne Hill and on the western extremity is Sibford 
Heath (704 ft.).° The soil is brown sandy limestone 
with red sand around Swalcliffe and Sibford. Arthur 
Young described it as ‘the glory of the county... 
deep, sound, friable, yet capable of tenacity; and 
adapted to every plant that can be trusted to it by 
the industry of the cultivators’.!° There is a belt of 
clay at the bottom of the line of hills. 

Although there is little woodland there are several 
coppices, and the post-inclosure hedges are well- 
timbered.™ Stone walling, now largely concealed by 
hedgerows, is also a characteristic feature. The area 
is well watered; besides the Swale, a small tributary 
of the River Cherwell, rising in the north of the 
parish, and the Stour, which rises in the south, there 
are numerous small streams and springs. The high 
ridge between Swalcliffe and Sibford is the water- 
shed between the Thames and the Avon. 

An ancient trackway from Tadmarton Heath to 
Edgehill crosses the parish in a north-westerly 
direction, passing through Swalcliffe Grange and 
Tyne Hill.12 A Roman road from Droitwich through 


4 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 436, p. 478. 

5 Lond. Gaz. 20 Mar. 1905, p. 2170. 

6 New Coll. Mun., drawer 51, letter of 1623; Compton 
Census. 

7 Census, 1801-1961. 

8 Geol. Survey Map (drift edn.), shts. 201, 218. 

9 O.S. Map 23” S.P. 33 (1959). 

10 Young, Oxon. Agric. 5. 

1 For details of aie and tree planting see pp. 241, 
244. 
12 V. Wickham Steed, ‘Roman Roads of the Banbury 
District’, Cake & Cockhorse, ii (7), 117-19. 
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Stratford-upon-Avon and Eatington (Warws.) seems 
to come to an end near the Romano-British settle- 
ment at Lower Lea Farm. This road is described in 
a 12th-century charter as ‘Salt Street’ ;"3 it is possible 
that it continued through Broughton and Bodicote 
to the river-crossing at T'wyford.'* Another Roman 
road, from Over Norton to Warmington (Warws.), 
crosses Swalcliffe Park, and is as much as Io ft. wide 
near Swalcliffe Grange.'!5 The chief modern road in 
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isolated: before the introduction of bus services the 
only public means of reaching Banbury from Sibford 
was by the twice weekly carrier’s cart, which took 
about four hours." 

The area has been settled from an early period. 
There are Iron-Age barrows at Sibford Gower and 
Swalcliffe.'9 The remains of an extensive camp, 
Madmarston, lie north-east of Swalcliffe village. It 
was probably occupied from the 2nd century B.c. 
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Compiled from Davis, Oxon. Map (1797), O.S. Map 1/2,500 (1st edn.), and other documentary evidence 


the parish is that from Shipston-on-Stour to Banbury 
which passes through Swalcliffe village; between 
1781 and 1872 it was a turnpike with a toll-house 
near Epwell.!¢ It was greatly improved in 1844 by 
the lowering of a steep hill at the entrance to the 
village.!7 A branch road from Shutford in the north 
to Wigginton in the south crosses the main road at 
Tyne Hill and several minor roads connect the ham- 
lets in the parish with each other and with Hook 
Norton, North Newington, Tadmarton, and Shen- 
ington. Even so Swalcliffe parish was comparatively 


13 Madox, Formulare, 258. 

14 V. Wickham Steed, op. cit. 

15 Tbid. 

16 Turnpike Acts 22 Geo. III, c. 106; 42 Geo. III, 
c. 38; 35-36 Vic. c. 85 (priv. act); Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. 
Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 

17 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 

18 Sibford Village Hall Souvenir (priv. print). 


until the 1st century A.D. when it appears to have 
been deserted, except for a brief period of re- 
occupation in the 4th century.?° Close by lies one of 
the largest Roman occupation sites in the county, 
covering 50 acres. The site was occupied throughout 
the Roman period, and possibly earlier. The settle- 
ment which was quite large in the first century A.D. 
seems to have declined in the second, but flourished 
again in the late third and fourth centuries.?! Place- 
name evidence suggests that Saxon settlement of all 
the principal hamlets was comparatively early.?2 


19 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 266; Beesley, Hist. Banbury, 14-15; 
O.S. Map 1” (1st edn.). 

20 P, S, Fowler, ‘Excavations at Madmarston Camp, 
Swalcliffe, 1957-8’, Oxoniensia, xxv (1960), 3-48; see 
above, plate facing p. 226. 

21 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 299, 308-9; J. May, ‘Excavations 
at Madmarston, North Oxfordshire’, Top. Oxon., no. 6. 

22 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 404-5, 421, 425-6. 
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Swalcliffe?3 (‘Swallow cliff’) stands 540 feet above 
sea level surrounded by undulating hills, immediately 
south of a tributary of the River Swale.24 The avail- 
ability of springs, the proximity of ancient roads, and 
the cultivated fields of the Romano-British settle- 
ment were probably factors in the choice of its site. 
In 1327 25 villagers were assessed for tax and in 1377 
seventy-six.?5 By the 17th century, however, Swal- 
cliffe was probably much smaller than either of the 
Sibfords; in 1665, only 14 people, 5 of whom were 
‘paupers’ were assessed for hearth-tax.26 In 1774 
there were said to be 47 houses in Swalcliffe.?7 

The ancient plan of the village has to some extent 
been preserved. On the high ground north of the 
main road lie the chief buildings, the church, the 
medieval rectory-house, the massive 14th-century 
tithe barn, and the 1gth-century vicarage-house; 
opposite is the manor-house of the Wykehams, 
Swalcliffe Park.28 A small green, planted with elms, 
lies between the church and the main village street, 
which branches off the high road and curves down 
the southern slope of the hill. Most of the farm- 
houses and cottages are built of local coursed iron- 
stone rubble with brick chimney stacks; most are 
two-storied, thatched structures, although several 
previously thatched houses are roofed with stone 
or Welsh slate. These features are well illustrated 
in a 17th-century group of four cottages, including 
the post-office and the ‘Stag’s Head’, and a thatched 
17th-century cottage in a lane north-west of Hill 
Farm. These features are also dominant in Hill 
Farm itself, which is probably an 18th-century 
house. 'To the south-west of the church is a three- 
storied 18th-century rubble house with a Welsh 
slate roof and moulded stone stacks. The character 
of the village was altered in the mid 19th century 
by Henry Norris of Swalcliffe Park who replaced 
the row of ‘miserable’ cottages at the entrance to the 
vicarage drive by four soundly built ones; another 
cottage was then refronted. In 1852 the ‘Gothic’ 
school (now closed) was built and before 1877 Norris 
had a water supply for the village laid on.?9 Besides 
the post-office the village in 1965 contained a general 
stores and two inns. The ‘Wykeham Arms’ was first 
licensed under that name in 1782.3° 

Of the outlying farms in Swalcliffe township two 
are the survivors of earlier settlements. Lower Lea 
Farm stands near the shrunken medieval hamlet 
of the Lea,3! which itself stood on the site of the 
Romano-British settlement. The Lea, which was 
separated by the river from Swalcliffe, lay originally 
in the tithing of Shutford and was called in the 
mid 17th century Shutford le Lea;3? later, how- 
ever, it was known as Swalcliffe Lea. In 1327 14 
people were assessed for tax there; in 1334 the total 
assessment was fixed at £2 6s. 2d., and in 1377 38 
people were assessed for poll tax, exactly half the 
number assessed for Swalcliffe itself.33 ‘The Lea was 

23 Pronounced ‘sweiklif’. 
O.S. Map 25” Oxon. IX. 1 (1st edn.). 
25 E 179/161/9; E 179/161/46. 
26 Hearth Tax Oxon. 153. 
27 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 565. 
28 For these buildings see pp. 230-1, 238, 249, 251-2. 
29 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 
30 O.R.O., victlrs’ recogs. 
31 O.S. Map 25” Oxon. V. 14. 
32 E 134/35 Chas. II/Mich. 17. 
33 E 179/161/9; E 179/161/17; E 179/161/46. 
34 E 134/35 Chas. II/Mich. 17; Par. Colln. iii. 291. 
35 See p. 241. 
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still described as one of the seven villages of Swal- 
cliffe in the 1660s, but in 1718 Richard Rawlinson, 
the antiquary, saw ruined houses there on a piece of 
ground called ‘the town’.3+ There can be little doubt 
that the cause of the decline of the settlement was 
the inclosure, probably for sheep-farming, of a large 
part of Lea manor in the 16th century.35 In 1598, 
however, that manor still contained 6 houses3¢ and 
it is possible that the further reduction of the hamlet 
was a gradual process: excavation of one of the 
medieval farms there suggests that it was occupied 
from the 14th to the 17th century.37 Lower Lea 
Farm, the manor-house of the Hawten family, 
remains.3§ A rather smaller settlement is now repre- 
sented by Old Grange Farm and Swalcliffe Grange. 
They were described with their attendant cottages 
in the 1660s as another of the seven villages of 
Swalcliffe.39 

The names Old Grange and Hollow Lane were 
until recently the only surviving evidence for the site 
of Holwell Grange, an outlying grange of the 
Cistercian abbey of Bruern. The early forms of the 
name Holwell suggest ‘spring in a hollow’, and 
there is a spring south of the Old Grange.*° In the 
Middle Ages the grange was inclosed by a wall and 
approached by a road from Sibford.+! In the 2oth 
century the owners of the site excavated large 
foundation stones in an area extending over roughly 
an acre, and also the monks’ fishpond.4? In the 
grounds of the modern Swalcliffe Close, is a small 
chapel, completed in 1942, which incorporates a 
small medieval window with two lights and some 
carved stones representing human heads, apparently 
of a king and a monk, found in an old building near 
the Grange Farm.*3 

Shutford lies in the extreme north of the parish, 
just south of the Sor Brook which separates it from 
Wroxton parish.*4 It derives its name from a ford on 
the brook and the Old English personal name Scyitel, 
the diminutive of Scytta.45 'The village stands well 
above the brook at about 500 feet, and appears to 
have grown up round three sides of a green, with an 
extension along a minor road to Balscott. The direct 
connexion with Swalcliffe lies across the fields by a 
path. 

The village and township were divided for admini- 
strative purposes into Shutford East, in which lies 
little but the church and the Fiennes manor-house,*® 
and Shutford West, which includes most of the 
farms and cottages; Shutford village, however, forms 
a single unit. Its extremely irregular plan is probably 
a consequence of its semi-industrial character in the 
18th and rgth centuries,4?7 when growth in population 
led weavers to build additional dwellings and work- 
shops on their properties. 

In the 14th century the village was quite large; 20 
people were assessed for tax in 1327, in 1377 as many 
as 86, 10 more than in Swalcliffe.48 Only g people 

36 O.R.O., Dash. VI/29. 

37 Medieval Archaeology, iii (1959), p. 319, sub Swalcliffe. 

38. See p: 234. 

39 E 134/35 Chas. II/Mich. 17. 

40 P.N. Oxon (E.P.N.S.), ii. 426. 

41 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, p. 148 (cart. 112). 
R. M. Marshall, Holwell Grange (priv. print); ex inf. 
Mr. L. Baily. 

43 R. M. Marshall, Holwell Grange; ex inf. Mr. L. Baily. 
O.S. Map 25” Oxon. V. ro. 
45 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 425. 
46 For manor-house see p. 233. 
47 See p. 245. 
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were assessed for the hearth tax of 1665,49 but in 
1676 74 adults were listed in the Compton Census.%° 
A fire in 1701 destroyed parts of 24 houses, some of 
which contained as many as 30 bays of building. 
These clearly included weaving sheds and other out- 
houses, where woollen and linen yarn were woven 
and stored.s! Seventy-one houses were recorded in 
1774.°* 

The 17th- and 18th-century cottages and farm- 
houses, of which many remain, are built largely of 
local coursed ironstone rubble; much thatch is still 
used, and a few dwellings retain stone mullioned 
windows and ancient wood lintels. Most of the farm- 
houses are in the village; Shutford Grounds Farm, 
however, is clearly a product of early inclosure since 
the west range is possibly 17th century in origin; 
over a stone porch are the arms of Wykeham. A few 
village houses were modernized in the 18th century, 
and there was some new building. Occasional wooden 
hoods, sash windows, and other 18th-century features 
are to be seen. In the 1gth century a school and two 
nonconformist chapels were added, and in the 2oth 
century there has been in-filling, and the addition of 
council houses. The ‘George and Dragon’, of which 
the gable is dated ‘W.R.M. 1700’, is still in use. 

Epwell lies in the north-west of the parish on the 
Warwickshire border, about 6 miles from Swalcliffe 
and 6,miles west of Banbury. The hamlet lies in 
hilly terrain and itself stands 500-600 feet up on a 
group of small hills.53 Plentiful springs dictated the 
choice of settlement and from one of them, ‘Eoppa’s 
well’ or spring, Epwell took its name.s+ The river is 
fordable there. The houses were probably once built 
round a green, with the church and manor-house on 
the west and south sides. The houses to the south, 
which are separated from the main village, may have 
been a later expansion. In 1327 26 people were 
assessed for tax, and there were 59 contributors to 
the poll-tax of 1377.55 For the hearth tax of 1665 as 
many as 7 of the 16 contributors were assessed on 3 
or more hearths.5® After Shutford Epwell was the 
largest of the hamlets in 1774 with an estimated 52 
inhabitants.57 

Many 16th- and 17th-century houses survive; as 
in the other hamlets their characteristic features are 
coursed ironstone walls, stone mullioned windows, 
thatched roofs, brick stacks, and casement windows. 
Three medieval buildings belonging to New College, 
Oxford—the chaplain’s house,5* a barn repaired in 
1406-7, and a sheep-fold built in 14485°—have left 
no trace. A small house with kitchen and hall (or 
parlour) occupied in 1674 by Abraham Finch and 
described by Warden Woodward of New College 
as ‘very handsome’ cannot now be identified.® Out- 
standing among the surviving houses are Yarnhill 
Farm, a long two-storied house with stone-mullioned 
windows and a central doorway ornamented with 
swags and a shield inscribed ‘C.H. 1686’, and the 
‘Chandlers’ Arms’, which has a number of two- and 


49 Hearth Tax Oxon. 15 

50 William Salt Libr., Stafford, MS. 3 

aOR, OF Cal O: Sess. iii. R755 deisile of all leases 
are given for each house. 

52 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 565. 

53 O.S. Map 25” Oxon. IV. 12. 

54 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 421. 

55 E 179/161/9, 46. 

56 Hearth Tax Oxon. 52. 

57 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 565. 

59 New Coll. Mun., Bursar’s accts. 


58 See p. 252. 
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three-light stone-mullioned windows with square 
moulded labels. A date-stone, ‘M.T.D. 1694’, reset 
in a mounting-block outside the front of the inn, 
was found in the cellar. The inn was first men- 
tioned by name in 1785.°! Outside the village are 
the mill, now a private house, and two isolated 
farm-houses, Epwell Grounds Farm and Vicarage 
Farm. Some brick houses were built in the 19th 
and 2oth centuries but buildings of local stone 
still predominate. The hamlet has a post-office and a 
grocer’s shop. 

Sibford Gower and Sibford Ferris (Sibba’s ford) 
lie close to the parish’s western boundary with 
Warwickshire, about } mile from each other on either 
side of the steep valley of the river Stour; Burdrop, 
which lies between them, is probably a rather later 
settlement. 

Sibford Gower has always been the largest of the 
three settlements; in the 13th century it was called 
Great Sibford;°3 Gower was the name of the lords 
of the manor in the 13th century.®t The site of the 
village was probably chosen because of the springs 
and the near-by ford. It is made up of a long street 
running from east to west near the crest of a hill; 
at the west end the farms and cottages are grouped 
round the pond and a small green, and a minor 
road branches off southwards. In 1327 27 people 
were assessed for tax in Sibford Gower, and in 
1523 as many as 39.°5 For the hearth tax of 1665 
27 people including 7 ‘paupers’ were assessed, 7 of 
them on 3 or 4 hearths, the remainder on 1 or 2.% 
In 1774 it was said to contain 45 houses.®7 It remained 
in 1969 the most densely populated of the hamlets 
and its old houses had on the whole been well 
restored, About half the inhabitants at that date were 
either retired or employed outside the village. Many 
two-storied coursed rubble and thatched houses 
dating from the 17th century survive; among them 
are Court House (much restored), Buttslade House, 
Temple Close, and Crossways, which incorporates a 
re-used window on its north side, containing tracery 
of 14th-century character. The so-called Manor 
House was constructed by linking and extending a 
number of old cottages. The square tower was built 
about 1908.68 The 17th-century ‘Wykeham Arms’ 
was probably a farm-house in origin. It is first re- 
corded, however, in 1793; in 1782 the ‘King’s Arms’ 
was the only licensed ale-house. Some modernization 
was carried out in the 18th and early 19th century 
when the village was expanding. The chief 18th- 
century addition was the house later used as the 
vicarage-house, and among the 19th-century ad- 
ditions were the non-conformist chapels,®? the 
church, and the school.7° 

Sibford Ferris takes its second name from the 
Ferrers family, earls of Derby, the medieval lords 
of the manor.’! The village lines a winding street at 
a height of 600 feet; the site has many springs. The 
village is noted particularly for its Quaker school, 


60 Woodward’s Progress, 91. 

61 O.R.O., victlrs’ recogs. 

62 O.S. Map 25” Oxon. VIII. 4, 8 
63 P.N. Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 405. 
64 See p. 235. 

65 E 179/161/9, 198. 

66 Hearth Tax Oxon. 144. 

67 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 565. 

68 Local information. 

69 See p. 257. 

7° See pp. 256, 258. 
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7 See p. 236. 
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founded in 1842. The siting of this school in Sibford 
owed much to the long established Quaker move- 
ment in Sibford itself, as well as to eminent Quakers 
from Banbury and elsewhere, and it has contributed 
much to the continuing strength of Quakerism in the 
parish.7? It opened with 26 boys and 22 girls, many 
of whom came from outside Oxfordshire. In recent 
years it has numbered over 300 pupils, including 
a number of non-boarders, thus increasing the 
educational capacity of the parish. The school has 
also provided employment and strongly influenced 
the social life of the village. 

The village contains a number of carefully 
modernized 17th- and 18th-century farm-houses 
and cottages. The consistent use of local stone, at 
least until the 20th century, make it a good example 
of the regional style of building. The most sub- 
stantial house is the Quaker School building, 
formerly the manor-house.73 The Old House, 
formerly the Home Farm, was the farm-house of the 
Lambs in the 17th century. It was bought by 
Jeremiah Lamb in 1658. The family still owns some 
property in the village.7* There are a number of 
dated cottages; one row of three bears the inscription 
‘J. C. 1691’ on the end gable; another row of four 
has ‘E.I.R. 1782’; and another cottage has ‘L.J.S. 
1711’. Home Close was built in 1911 to the design of 
H. Baillie Scott in the traditional Cotswold style. 
The chief 2oth-century alterations in the Sibfords 
were the provision of mains services, the extensions 
to the Friends’ School, the building of a red-brick 
Co-operative stores in 1903, of council houses after 
the Second World War on four estates, and of a 
village hall, the result of years of community effort, 
in 1957. An earlier wooden hall, made available by 
Frank Lascelles of the Manor House and used be- 
tween the wars, is now demolished.75 

The name Burdrop means the hamlet near the 
burh.7° The place stands on the top of a steep hill and 
there may have once been here some fortified house 
from which it derived this name, or there may have 
been a burial mound. It has a small triangular green 
and a number of 17th- and 18th-century cottages. 
Its public house has the unusual name of ‘Bishop 
Blaize’, a 4th-century Bishop of Armenia, who was 
adopted as the patron of the wool combers.77 The 
house bears the inscription ‘R.L. 1640’, but this has 
evidently been reset during some later rebuilding. 
Thenames of Burdrop’s licensed houses was said to be 
the ‘Wykeham Arms’ and the ‘Old Inn’ in 1782 ;78 
‘Bishop Blaize’ (first recorded in 1816, and probably 
applied to the ‘Old Inn’) may have been copied 
from the inn at Williamscot.79 

Swalcliffe parish produced a number of long 
established yeoman families; the Lamb, Pettipher, 


72 Sibford School (pamphlet, 1960); The Society of 
Friends and its Schools (pamphlet, 1962). 

73 See p. 237. 

74 Ex inf. Mr. L. Baily. 

75 Sibford Village Hall Souvenir (priv. print). 

76 P.N.Oxon. (E.P.N.S.), ii. 405. 

77 Butler’s Lives of the Saints, ed. H. Thurston and 
D. Attwater, i. 239. 

78 O.R.O., victlrs’ recogs. The former probably lay in 
Sibford Gower. 

79 Tbid.; see p. 212. 

80 For a discussion of this question at length and the 
documents used see C. E. Long, ‘Descent of the family 
of Wickham of Swalcliffe, and their kindred to the founder 
of New College’, Coll. Top. & Gen. (1835). 

81 See p. 1. 
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Sabin, Soden, and Harris families, for instance, 
lived in Sibford for 300 years. The Wykehams of 
Swalcliffe were a widespread family of the gentry 
class, who acquired more than local interest by their 
determined struggle in the 16th and 17th centuries 
to establish their claim to be related to Bishop 
William of Wykeham. A Commission headed by 
Richard Glover, Somerset Herald, and appointed 
by Lord Burghley decided against Humphrey 
Wykeham’s claim that his family was entitled to the 
privileges of founder’s kin at New College, Oxford. 
The Wykehams, however, did not accept this de- 
cision and the case was twice reopened in the early 
17th century. Their main argument was based on 
the similarity of their arms with those of the bishop: 
silver, 2 chevrons sable, between 3 roses gules.° 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. With the 
exception of the Sibfords and Epwell, Swalcliffe 
parish formed part of the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
ancient estates in Banbury hundred, and may be 
assumed to have formed part of the 50-hide Banbury 
manor mentioned in 1086.8! Epwell, also owned by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, almost certainly formed part 
of the early endowments of the see of Dorchester, 
for it later belonged to Dorchester hundred,*? and 
was probably included in 1086 in the go-hide 
Dorchester manor.*3 The overlordship of Swalcliffe 
was an appurtenance of Banbury castle and hundred, 
which in 1547 were sold by Bishop Holbech to the 
Duke of Somerset.8+ Swalcliffe was probably in- 
cluded in a grant of Banbury castle and hundred 
in 1550 to the Earl of Warwick, later Duke of 
Northumberland, who in 1551 granted them to 
the Crown.85 No further reference to the overlord- 
ship of Swalcliffe has been found. Epwell probably 
followed the descent of Thame manor, since in the 
late 16th century it was held by John, Lord Williams 
of Thame, and in the 18th century by the earls of 
Abingdon. * 

The Lincoln estate in Swalcliffe parish was held 
in the 12th and 13th centuries by several of the 
bishop’s knights, whose exact holdings are not 
known. In 1166 Richard of Stoke held 3 fees of the 
bishop, and these may safely be identified with the 
3 fees in Swalcliffe, Epwell, Wickham, and Fawler 
held by Robert of Stoke in the early 13th century.*®7 
It is probable that Robert of Stoke was the same man 
as Robert de Wykeham,®* who at the same date held 
4 fee at Epwell,89 and before 1228 gave land in 
Fawler to Eynsham Abbey.% Certainly in 1242 
Robert (II) de Wykeham claimed to be son of Robert 
de Wykeham and grandson of Richard of Stoke.% 

Robert (II) may have had difficulty proving his 


82 See p. 3. 

83 V.C.H. Oxon. 1. 402; Vii. 2. 

54 Seep. 3- 

85 See p. 3. 

86 C 3/162/15; O.R.O., gamekprs’ dep.; cf. V.C.H. 
Oxon. vii. 171. 

87 Red BR. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 375; Bk. of Fees, 39. 

88 Macnamara, Danvers Family, 316-17; for the form of 
the surname see above, p. 46, n. 45. 

89 Bk. of Fees, 40. 

909 Eynsham Cart. i. 140-1. 

91 Pedigree in Bodl. MS. Rawl. B 116 f. 25; Coll. Top. 
& Gen. i. 266. If Robert (II) was right in his claim he 
must have been a minor in c. 1225 when a Ralph de 
Wykeham was tenant of Swalcliffe: Queen’s Coll. MS. 
366, f. 197. 
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inheritance since he was at law over land in Swal- 
cliffe in 1252.9? In 1279 his son Robert (III) was hold- 
ing of him a SWALCLIFFE manor (10 yardlands) 
and an Epwell manor.93 In 1300 Robert (III) did 
homage to the Bishop of Lincoln for 3 fees in 
Swalcliffe, Epwell, Fawler, and Wickham, and in 
1316 was returned as one of the lords of Swalcliffe.95 
Despite his marriage to an heiress, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Sor, he seems to have been 
in financial difficulties, and he parted with Swalcliffe 
manor in 1323 to Sir Robert Arden, to whom he had 
already granted the advowson and some land in 
1321.97 In 1327 Robert Arden was granted free 
warren in his Swalcliffe demesne;%* he died in 1331 
and his relict Nicole, who married Thomas Wale, 
continued to hold Swalcliffe, probably in the same 
way as she held the Arden property in Drayton.% 
Elizabeth, relict of Robert (II1) Wykeham, however, 
now attempted to recover her husband’s Swalcliffe 
property and the two families engaged in a compli- 
cated succession of law suits.' In 1332 Elizabeth 
recovered the manor and advowson from Nicole and 
conveyed them for her life to her son Robert (IV) 
Wykeham.? After Nicole’s marriage to Thomas Wale 
the Wales contested the settlement and recovered 
seisin. In 1342, however, Robert (IV) Wykeham 
counter-claimed and in 1345 he and his wife 
Katherine, daughter and heir of William of the Lea, 
finally secured the manor against Giles Arden and 
his wife Margaret, to whom Thomas Wale. had 
conveyed the manor in 1337.3 In 1346 Robert (IV) 
Wykeham held 24 fees in Swalcliffe, Wickham, and 
Fawler.+ He died childless c. 1359, having settled 
this property on his wife with remainder to his third 
brother Thomas.5 Thomas was probably dead by 
1385, when his son Thomas (II) granted land in 
Fawler to Eynsham Abbey.® This Thomas, called 
‘of Woodstock’, married Isabel, daughter of William 
d’Oilly, before 14077 and was recorded as holding 
% fee in Swalcliffe.8 The manor then passed from 
father to son in the Wykeham family until 1635 and 
the following were lords: Thomas (III), who came of 
age in 1438 and died in 1464;9 John(d. by 1514) who 
married Alice Lydiard of Glympton;!° Edward who 
was a minor in 1514 and who conveyed the manor in 
1555 to his son Humphrey (d. 1565);!! Richard 
(fl. 1570, 1585);'2 and Richard (II), who died without 
issue in 1635. Swalcliffe then passed to Humphrey 
(11) (d. 1650), son of Richard (II)’s brother Edward,'3 

92 Rot. Grosse. 463. 

93 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 708. 

94 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 34. 

°5 Feud. Aids, iv. 166; see also Parl. Writs (Rec. Com.), 
[hi@ui), p: 352: 

96 Coll. Top. & Gen. ii. 229; for the Sors see V.C.H. 


Oxon. ix. 141. 
97 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, pp. 117, 118, carts. 


97, 76. 

8 Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 25. 

99 V.C.H. Oxon., ix. 105; for a reference to her tenure 
in 1335 see New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, pp. 109, 112, 
carts. 96, 2/38. 

' For the various actions and counter actions see New 
Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, pp. 109-16. For Giles Arden’s 
quitclaim in 1347 see ibid. p. I19, cart. 72. 

2 Ibid: p. 112, cart.2/38:'cf.'p. 115) cart. rr. 

3 Ibid. pp. 109-10, carts. 74, 121; ibid. p. r15, cart. 11. 

4+ Feud. Aids, iv. 175; see also Cal. Close, 1346-9, 366. 
The es holding was reckoned as 1 fee: Feud. Aids, 
iv. 185. 

5 Coll. Top. & Gen. iii. 364. 
6 Eynsham Cart. i. 406. 
7 W. D. Bayley, House of D’ Oyley, 20. 


and then from father to son to Humphrey (III) (d. 
1703);!4 Richard (d. 1751), who married Vere Alicia 
Fiennes, sister and coheir of Laurence, Lord Saye 
and Sele;!5 William Humphrey (d. 1792), whose wife 
was Sophia Wenman, daughter of Philip, Viscount 
Wenman;'¢ and William Richard, on whose death 
in 1800 Swalcliffe passed to his daughter Sophia 
Elizabeth Wykehani of Thame Park, created 
Baroness Wenman in 1834. She died unmarried in 
1870 and Swalcliffe passed to her cousin Aubrey 
Wenman Wykeham (d. 1879);!7 to his son Wenman 
Aubrey (d. 1915), who took from his mother the 
additional name of Musgrave;!® to Wenman’s son 
Herbert Wenman Wykeham-Musgrave (d. 1931); 
and to the latter’s son Wenman Humphrey 
Wykeham-Musgrave.'? By 1939 manorial rights 
at Swalcliffe had lapsed.?° 

The Wykeham manor-house, Swalcliffe Park, is a 
largely 18th- and r19th-century building, but was 
built on the site of an earlier house and probably 
incorporates parts of it. The principal (south) eleva- 
tion consists of two stories of ironstone ashlar with 
bands at first and second floors and a parapet 
ornamented by blind recesses; there are two three- 
sided bays with a range of five sash windows between 
them. At the west end above the porch is a 16th- 
or 17th-century achievement of arms (Wykeham, 
quarterly of six) which has been reset in the walling. 
Parts of the stable block date from the 17th century.?! 
The back of the house was probably once the front; 
and the present rear courtyard gave access to it. A 
carriage drive, which can still be traced, went from 
the entrance on the east to the Swalcliffe-Tadmarton 
road. For a short distance it followed the prehistoric 
way, leading from the two Lea farms towards Tad- 
marton camp and the Wigginton crossroads. 

In 1665 the house was assessed for tax on II 
hearths.22 The house was leased for a part of the 
early and mid 18th century, and was probably re- 
built by William Humphrey Wykeham between 
1765 and 1767. The surviving carpenter’s accounts 
for work done between 1765 and 1783, when a total 
of £266 was spent, suggest that major building 
operations were carried out: the master carpenter 
was Lewis Poulton.23 If Wykeham himself lived 
there after his marriage to Sophia Wenman in 1768 
it was not for long, for by 1781 the house was leased 
again.2+ William Richard Wykeham certainly lived 
there at the end of the 18th century. In 1801 the 

8 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, p. 146, cart. 86. 

9 Bayley, House of D’ Oyley, 20. 

10 Coll. Top. & Gen. ii. 374. 
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26 Eliz. fee: Pile. 

4 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.): ieee of Sophia 
Wykeham’s title Swalcliffe; Humphrey Wykeham’s will 
was proved in 1703. 

1s Burke, Land. Gent. (1914), 1375. 
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24 O.R.0O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 
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house contained a drawing-room, large hall, two 
parlours, six bedrooms, and garrets, besides the 
usual offices, stables, and outhouses. There were 
20-40 acres of grass in front of the house, and 
gardens, orchards, and fishponds.?5 In 1848 the 
house was leased by Henry Norris (d. 1889), an 
active squire.2° In 1969 it was used as a school 
for about 30 maladjusted children. 

Part of the Wykehams’ fee, an estate at Epwell, 
was subinfeudated. Henry Caperun, one of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s knights, was holding land at 
Epwell in the late 12th century, probably as a tenant 
of the Wykehams, as his family certainly was later 
on. The Caperuns’ chief holding was probably at 
Coleby (Lincs.)?7 and Henry’s tenants at Epwell 
seem to have been Robert Frances and his wife 
Alice, who in 1185 acknowledged that 4 fee, in- 
cluding the manor-house and half the demesne, was 
Henry Caperun’s right by inheritance.28 In 1223 
Robert Frances’s son William witnessed that the 
above agreement had been annulled, although Henry 
Caperun’s grandson, Thomas, who had inherited 
the manor, claimed that his father, Henry (II), had 
been in possession for three years and more until 
unjustly disseised in his absence by the justice Robert 
Wheatfield, cousin to Alice Frances.?9 In 1225 it was 
agreed that William, son of Robert Frances, should 
hold 7 yardlands, some of which had been granted 
to him by Thomas Caperun, for the proportionate 
amount of knight’s service due from a fee consisting 
of 16 yardlands.3° William Frances’s son Robert suc- 
ceeded as lord by c. 1249, and was still alive in 1260.3! 
By 1279 the Frances holding was 3 yardlands.3? In 
1282 Robert Frances granted land and part of a mill 
to Richard Frances,33 who was probably his son, for 
in 1316 Richard Frances was returned as one of the 
lords of Epwell.3+ No further reference has been 
found to this manor and it was probably united with 
other Wykeham land in Epwell. 

The manor known later as EPWELL was held in 
the 12th century by Robert Chevauchesul, another of 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s knights.35 His sister Maud 
married Peter Talemasch, ancestor of the Talemasch 
family of Stoke Talmage,3° and another sister, 
Emma, appears to have married into the Danvers 
family, since Robert Danvers, her son (fl. 1198), was 
the nephew of Robert Chevauschesul.37 On the 
latter’s death his holding was evidently divided 
between the Talemasch and Danvers fees which 
included Tetsworth manor in south Oxfordshire.38 


25 Oxf. Fnl., 25 Apr. 1801. 

26 Par. Rec., Payne’s MS. notes. 

27 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 801. 
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29 Tbid. 

30 Tbid. xii, p. 107. 

31 Oseney Cart. iv. 306-7. 

32 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 751. 

33 Fines Oxon. 212. 

34 Feud. Aids, iv. 167. 

35 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii. cart. 128. 

36 Thame Cart. i, no. 129; V.C.H. Oxon. vii. 149. 
37 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, p. 142, cart. 128. 
38 Cf. V.C.H. Oxon. vii. 149; Thame Cart. ii, nos. 153, 
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In 1198 both Robert Danvers and Richard Tale- 
masch held land in Epwell39 and between 1208 and 
1212 Robert Danvers, together with Richard’s heir 
Peter (II) Talemasch, were said to hold 1} fee in 
Swalcliffe and Fawler.4? In 1279 Robert Danvers, 
heir to the Talemasch holding on the failure of the 
male line,4! held a fee in Epwell and elsewhere,* and 
in 1300 he did homage for that fee to the bishop.*3 
In 1316 Simon Danvers was lord of Epwell, Swal- 
cliffe, and other manors.‘4 He died c. 1327 and was 
followed by his son John (d. c. 1347), who married 
Isabel, a daughter of William of the Lea.45 John was 
succeeded by his son Richard,#® who became lord of 
Calthorpe manor in Banbury, but was called Richard 
of Epwell as late as 1390.47 He apparently disposed 
of Epwell before 1401 to William Willicotes of 
Northleigh.48 Both the sons of William Willicotes 
were killed in the French wars and his property 
passed through a daughter, Philippa, who married 
Sir William Byshopsden, to her daughters Philippa, 
wife of Sir William Catesby, and Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas Palmer of Holt (Lincs.).49 Epwell itself may 
have passed by arrangement entirely to Elizabeth 
Palmer, for it was later held by the Bromes of Holton, 
to whom she was related by marriage.5° In 1454 and 
1456 William Brome was lord.5! He died in 1461 and 
in 1484 his son and heir Robert released his rights 
in Epwell to William Catesby,5? nephew of Elizabeth 
Palmer and the favourite of Richard III.53 After 
Catesby’s attainder and execution in 1485 the manor 
remained in the hands of his wife Margaret until it 
reverted to the Crown on her death in 1494.54 It was 
evidently regranted to her son George Catesby (d. 
1505) of Ashby St. Ledgers (Northants.), for his 
relict, Elizabeth, who had the use of it for life, leased 
it in 1506 for 40 years to John Hawten of Epwell.s5 
She and her second husband, Sir Thomas Lucy, 
were still in possession in 1522.56 The manor de- 
scended to her son Sir Richard Catesby,57 who in 
1546 sold it to Geoffrey Young of Swalcliffe, whose 
family had previously been lessees of the rectory 
estate.5° Geoffrey died c. 1558, leaving as heir a minor 
son John, whose wardship and marriage were sold 
by the overlord, Lord Williams of Thame, to John’s 
mother Alice. Alice’s second husband Thomas 
Hardy granted the wardship and marriage to 
Edward Young, of Chipping Norton.5? In 1558 
Edward, who presumably inherited the manor on 
the death of the heir, sold it to Thomas Goodwin of 
Alkerton.®© 


45 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B 283, f. ar’. 

46 Macnamara, Danvers Family, 67, 69, 83-84. For the 
settlement of Epwell on John by his father, see ibid. 70. 

47 Tbid. 84; see above, p. 44. 

48 Cal. Chart. R. 1341-1417, 408. 

49 V.C.H. Oxon. v. 161. For pedigrees see J. Bridges, 
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Elizabeth married Robert Brome of Walcote (Northants.). 

st C.P, 25(1)/293/72/386; C.P. 25(1)/293/73/406. 

52 Cat. Anct. D. iv. A 6187. 

53 Ibid. A 9439; D.N.B. 

54 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, pp. 472, 483. 

55 Ibid. iii, p. 56; Cat. Anct. D. ii. A 3206. 

56 S.C. 2/197/39. 

57 Cat. Anct. D. iii. A 5399; Bridges, Northants. i. 16. 

88 Cat. Anct. D. ii. A 3207; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
ii. 256. 

59 C 3/162/15. 

60 Req. 2/209/36: Thos. Goodwin accused Young of 
making a previous conveyance. 
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Thomas Goodwin died in 1591°! and his son and 
heir William in 1637.6 William’s son Thomas and 
his wife Mary conveyed the manor in 1647 to 
William Goodwin of Alkerton.®3 By 1679 Brett 
Goodwin had succeeded® and either he or a son of 
the same name sold it in 1712 to William Rush of 
Teddington (Worcs.).65 Rush’s daughter Anne 
married Robert Doyley of Adderbury (d. 1750). 
Their son Christopher Doyley of Adderbury (d. 
1769) sold half the manor to Edward Dix in 175697 
and conveyed the other half to his brother William 
(d. 1772),°8 whence it passed to William’s second son 
Robert,®? who in 1792 sold it to John Duffield.7° 

The Dix portion remained in the family until 
1875. The purchaser, Edward Dix of Sibford Ferris, 
the son of a London merchant,7! settled in Epwell, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Edward (II), 
whose wife Catherine was a daughter of Robert 
Doyley.72 Before 1785 the property passed to their 
son Edward (III), who died unmarried c. 1790 and 
was succeeded in turn by his uncle Joseph Dix (d. 
1801);73 Joseph’s son Edward (IV) (d. 1839); and 
Edward’s son Joseph, who sold it in 1875 to John 
Page of the Manor House, Epwell, who had already 
acquired the Duffield property in Epwell.74 Thus 
the manor was reconstituted. It is not known how 
the Pages acquired the Duffield property, but James 
Page of Bloxham held it by 1780 and it passed on 
his death to John Page. He was succeeded before 
1877 by James Page and by 1924 by John N. Page.75 

The manor-house, now Manor Farm, was assessed 
for tax on 6 hearths in 1665, when it was occupied 
by Brett Goodwin.” The house is probably early 
17th century, a 2-storied building of rubble and 
ashlar; in one of the out-buildings is an ancient plain 
stone doorway, probably re-used. 

In the early Middle Ages there were three manors 
in Shutford, one belonging to the Chapter of 
Lincoln, the others to knights of the Bishop of 
Lincoln.77 The overlordship of the lay fees remained 
with the bishop until 1547.78 

The chapter manor, later SHUTFORD WEST 
manor, originated in a grant of 4 hides by Robert de 
Chesney, Bishop of Lincoln (1148-66). Before 1166, 
the chapter, considering that ‘the service of the 
Basset family could be of great advantage to them’ 


61 P.C.C. 2 Sainberte; for the Goodwin family see V.C.H. 
Oxon. ix. 45 and Misc. Gen. et Her. NS. ii. 217. 

62 Par. Rec., Epwell reg. 

ost CyPs 25(2)/474/Trin. 2a) @hasa ik. 

+ C.P. 25(2)/716/ Prmagr Chass 13; 

65 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3635, 3637; C.P. 25(2)/957/Hil. 
1o Anne. 

66 W. D. Bayley, House of D’ Oyley, 65. 

67 Ibid. 65, 66; O.R.O., gamekprs’ deps. 
68 ae House of D’Oyley, 66. 

bid 


id. 
70 C.P. 25(2)/1390/Mich. 33 Geo. III. 

71 The following information about the Dix family, 
except when otherwise stated, comes from MS. notes 
made by the late D. D. Hopkins, F.S.A., from family 
ele since destroyed in the Blitz (penes Banbury Hist. 

oc 

72 Bayley, House of D’ Oyley, 66. 

73 His I. is in Swalcliffe church. 

74 Cf. Gardner, Dir. Oxon. (1852). 

78 Kelly’s Dir. ‘Oxon. (1877, 1924). 

76 Hearth Tax Oxon. 52. 

77 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707. 

78 e.g. Cal. Close, 1429-35, 20; Reg. Antiquiss. iii, 


Pp. 293. 
79 Reg. Antiquiss. iii, p. 291; cf. Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), 
ii. 707. 


granted the manor to William Basset and his son 
Fulk.79 The latter was recorded as tenant in 1168 
and 1169,®° and in the mid 13th century his descen- 
dant Richard was in possession, followed by Richard’s 
widow Parnel in 1256.8! It may have been her son 
who created a mesne tenancy, for in 1279 William 
of the Lea was recorded as holding the manor by 
feoffment of Robert Basset.’? William or his son was 
holding in 1316 with Richard Hebden who was 
probably the mesne tenant.’ No further mention of 
this manor has been found before the grant by 
Lincoln chapter to Thomas (II) Wykeham of Swal- 
cliffe and his heirs in 1392.84 Thereafter this Shut- 
ford manor followed the descent of Swalcliffe manor®> 
until the death of Baroness Wenman in 1870, when 
manorial rights appear to have lapsed.%° 

Of the two lay fees, one formed part of the fee in 
Cropredy and Shutford, in Kilsby (Northants.) held 
by Simon of Cropredy in 1225;87 the fee followed 
the descent of Simon’s Cropredy manor, and passed 
in 1524 to Brasenose College, Oxford.8* The other 
fee, later known as SHUTFORD EAST manor, was 
part of 14 fee in Bourton and Shutford held by Maud 
de Busseie in 1209,89 and by her heir Robert de 
Vipont c. 1225, for the service of one knight.% 
Robert’s heirs held of the bishop in 1279 but are not 
mentioned thereafter.9! A mesne tenancy had been 
created before 1254 when William of Birmingham 
was granted hunting rights in his demesne at Shut- 
ford.°? William was succeeded at his death (c. 1263) 
by his son William (II), who was killed at Evesham 
two years later fighting for the baronial cause.% 
Shutford was immediately seized by the Earl of 
Gloucester’s bailiff but was later restored by the earl 
to William (II)’s mother, Maud of Gatecumbe, as 
dower.9+ She was still holding the manor in 1279 
of her grandson William (III) of Birmingham, who 
was himself in possession in 1283, presumably after 
her death.°5 William accompanied Edward I on the 
Gascon expedition of 1294 and was taken prisoner 
at Belgrade in 1297.9 In 1300 his heirs were said to 
have done homage to the bishop for the Shutford 
fee, and his son William (IV) held the mesne tenancy 
in 1316.97 On William’s death (c. 1345) his grandson 
John seems to have succeeded at Shutford, although 
John’s father Fulk (d. c. 1375) held Birmingham 


80 Pipe R. 1168 (P.R.S. xii), 78; ibid. 1169 (P.R.S. xiv), 
Ds 2e 

81 Cal. Close, 1256-9, 113. 

82 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com..), ii. 707. 

83 Feud. Atds, iv. 166. 

84 Reg. Antiquiss. iii, p. 293. 

85 See p. 230. 

86 For specific references to Shutford manor see C.P. 
25(2)/76/650/39; C.P. 25(2)/473/East. 10 Chas. I; Par. 
Colln. ii. 132; Gardner, Dir. Oxon. (1852); O. R.O., 
Aplin Hunt and Thomas Brooks colln. (uncat.); Kelly’s 
Dir. Oxon. (1899). 

87 Queen’s Coll. MS. 36 f. 19’. 

88 See p. 163; B.N.C. Mun., Cropredy, 100. 

89 Br. of Fees, 39. 

99 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 19%; see above, p. 177. 

91 Rot. Hund. (Rec. ar ); zor, 

92 Cal. Pat. 1247-58, 3 

93 In 1263 William (ys widow Maud sued her son 
William (II) for dower: K.B. 26/172, m. 6d. For the 
family of Birmingham see V.C.H. Warws. vii. 58-9. 

% Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 260. 

95 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 707; Cal. Chart. R. 1257- 
1300, 264. William (IIT) took possession of all his father’s 
lands at this time: V.C.H. Warws. vii. 58. 

°° Dugdale, Baronage, ii. 108. 

97 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 34; Feud. Aids, iv. 166. 
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itself.°° In 1376 Fulk’s relict Elizabeth, wife of 
William Coleson, released a claim to one-third of 
Shutford, presumably dower, to John of Birming- 
ham. John died without male heirs in 1380, and 
the next known tenant of Shutford is William of 
Birmingham (d. 1426), grandson of Fulk’s brother 
William (V).? William (V1) of Birmingham was suc- 
ceeded by his son William (VII), who came of age 
in 14303 and died in 1478.4 His son and successor 
William (VIII), who suffered recurrent attacks 
of insanity and was found incapable of managing 
his estates, enfeoffed his second wife Margaret 
with Shutford manor in 1490.5 There seems little 
doubt that his second marriage was bigamous, 
and it was alleged that Shutford was given to 
Margaret to forestall other claims by her or her 
heirs on the family lands. William (VIII) died in 
1500 and Margaret, who had subsequently married 
Walter Bulstrode, was holding the manor at her 
death in 1543.7 Shortly before her death she enfeoffed 
the manor to the use of Edmund Knightley, who 
later brought a suit in Chancery over this conveyance 
and over alleged attempts to poison Margaret’s son 
Henry of Birmingham (d. 1532).8 After Margaret’s 
death the reversion of Shutford passed to Edward, 
son of Nicholas of Birmingham, who was the son of 
William (VIII) and his first wife Agnes Thomson.9 
Edward was imprisoned in 1535 on suspicion of 
felony, but must have held the manor at his death in 
1539 when the heir was William (IX), son of Henry 
of Birmingham, who was the son of William (VIII) 
and his second wife Margaret.!° William (IX) held 
the manor at his death in 1554 or 1555, the sole heir 
being Anne, daughter of Edward Birmingham and 
wife of Richard Atkinson of London.™ In 1570 
Anne and her second husband Anthony Ashfield 
conveyed all this manor, except 3 yardlands, to Sir 
Richard Fiennes of Broughton,!* who at his death in 
1573 held Shutford in chief, as of Banbury castle. 
Thereafter the Fiennes fee was held with Broughton 
and descended with that manor.!* In 1968 Ivo, Lord 
Saye and Sele, was lord. 

The family did not live at Shutford but leased 
both house and land. In 1592, and probably earlier,'s 
the tenants were Thomas Nix (or Nicholas) and his 
son Richard. Thomas died c. 1613 leaving half his 

9 Feud. Aids, iv. 175; V.C.H. Warws. vii. 58: it is 
possible, however, that the John holding in 1346 was the 
brother and not the grandson of William (IV): Gen. n.s. 
Xii. 233. 

99 C.P. 25(1)/288/50/799 

t He appears for the last time as Sheriff of Beds. and 
Bucks. in 1380: List of Sheriffs(P.R.O. Lists & Indexes, ix), 2. 

2 Feud. Aids, iv. 185; Coll. Hist. Staffs. xvii. 42. It is 
probable that Shutford followed the descent of the 
Birmingham manor between 1380 and 1425: V.C.H. 
Warws. vii. 58-59. 

3 Cal. Close, 1429-35, 20. 

4 Cal. Fine R. 1452-61, 26; C 140/65. 

S Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, pp. 298, 324. 

® C 1/475/30. William’s first wife was Agnes Thomson: 
V.CA. Wie 28. Vii. 58-59. 

7 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 172; E 150/805/5. 

8 E 150/805/5; C 1/836/36. 

9 In fact there i is a discrepancy in the various inquisi- 
tions after William (VIII)’s death, one of which names 
Henry as heir to Shutford: cf. Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, 
li, pp. 172, 298, 324. This may explain the complicated 
history of Shutford at this time. For a pedigree of the 
Birminghams at this time see E 40/141/14173. 

10 T. & P. Hen. VIII, viii, p. 397; ibid. xix (2), p. 469. 
Shutford was still held by feoffees after Margaret Bul- 
strode’s death when one W. Bulstrode and others attempted 
to seize the manor by violence: C 1/475/30. 
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property to his son Richard and half to his wife Isabel 
for life. In 1687 the tenant of the manor was Sir 
Robert Barkham (probably Sir Robert Barkham of 
Wainfleet, Lincs.), who died in 1701.!7 Sir Robert 
seems to have been succeeded shortly after 1689 by 
“Lady Wimbledon’s family’: Lady Wimbledon, the 
wife of Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon (d. 1638) 
died in 1691.'8 In 1767 a William Ryder was said to 
have been a recent tenant of Shutford manor-house.'9 

The manor-house may have been built at the end 
of the 16th century or early in the 17th century by 
Sir Richard Fiennes or his tenants the Nix family.” 
It is an important example of the regional style.?! 
The plan, common in this area, is a later medieval 
four-unit arrangement of detached kitchen, service 
rooms, screens passage, hall, and private room. There 
are now three rooms on the ground floor of which 
one is the great hall (now 20 x 38 ft.), another a large 
parlour, and the third the dining-room, which was 
the former buttery and pantry. The first and second 
floors also are each subdivided by timber partitions 
so as to provide three rooms. The staircase, which 
projects from the north elevation of the house, has 
solid baulk steps of oak around a built up central 
newel. The porch is a later addition of the 17th 
century. In 1662 the house, taxed on 12 hearths, was 
already large,?? but a two story annexe, originally 
with a pent roof, was added at the end of the 17th 
century. Even so to Celia Fiennes it appeared as ‘a 
little neat house and garden’.*3 In the rgth century 
it was used as a farm-house,* but was carefully 
restored by Walter Tapper in 1927-8 for the owner 
Mr. M. E. Bauer. A west wing of Hornton stone 
was added, and a 2-story stable wing on the north- 
west.25 

SWALCLIFFE LEA manor was in existence 
in 1227 when Ralph of Wilby arranged to endow a 
chaplain for the chantry there. It appears that by 
1279, as on the rest of the Bishop of Lincoln’s manors, 
there had been considerable subinfeudation. Robert 
of Wilby held in chief, with William of Stoke and 
William of York holding of him, while the demesne 
= was William of the Lea who held the manor 
as 4 fee.27 William of York may be identified as a 
king’s justice who died in 1283.28 In 1300 another 
William of York held 4 fee here, and in 1346 John 

1 C 142/104/67. 

12 Oxon. Visit. 171; 
is a copy of this fine in O.R.O., 

13 C 142/167/72. 

14 For specific references to the Fiennes and the manor 
see Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 892, ff. 166, 169, 192, 245-8, 280”, 
282-3; O.R.O., gamekprs’ deps.; N.R. Yorks. Co. R.O . 
ZKF 40; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (passim). 

1s Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 892, f. 166; ibid. MS. Wills 
Oxon. 47/2/15; E 179/162/34. 

16 Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 47/2/15. 

17 Lines. Sse (Harl. Soc. 1), 87; Bodl. MS. Rawl. 
D. 892, f. 2 

18 Bodl. aS. Rawl. D. 892, f. 281; 
=P. 743- 

N.R. Yorks. Co. R. O., ZKF 40. 

20 Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 892, f. 166. 

21 Wood-Jones, Dom. Archit. Banbury Region. 

‘22 E 179/255/4 pt. 3, f. 272. 

23 Fourneys of Celia Fiennes, ed. C. Morris, 25. 
24. Tascelles, Dir. Oxon. (1853), 239- 

25 Ex inf. Mrs. M. E. Bauer. 

26 Cur. Reg. R. xiii. 10. 

27 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 710. The roll is mutilated, 
but the context suggests that W. de la Lea’s superior 
lord was W. of York. 

28 Close R. 1237-42, passim; Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 271- 


C.P. 25(2)/196/Hil. 12 Eliz.: there 
S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 
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of York was recorded as lord.?° The Richard Hebden 
recorded as a lord of Shutford and the Lea in 1316 
was possibly a relation.3° The demesne tenant in 
1316 was still William of the Lea, and another 
William of the Lea was assessed for tax in Swalcliffe 
in 1327;3! thereafter the family does not appear.3? 
In 1399 Nicholas Hebden granted the manor to 
his daughter Elizabeth and her husband Thomas 
Dymoke of Scrivelsby (Lincs.), to hold of the chief 
lords.33 Thomas, later champion to Henry IV, died 
in 1422,34 but Elizabeth continued to hold the manor 
in dower in 1428.35 As their descendants held the 
manor in the late 16th century it presumably passed 
on Elizabeth’s death in 1453 to her son Philip (d. 
1455) and so to her grandson ‘Thomas, an eminent 
Lancastrian. Thomas’s heir Robert was a minor in 
1470 when his father was beheaded. Robert’s son 
Edward Dymoke of Scrivelsby died in 1566 in pos- 
session of the Lea manor. In 1578 another Edward 
Dymoke granted the manor to Edward Hawten,37 
whose family had been tenants at the Lea for some 
time.38 Edward Hawten was succeeded before 1595 
by his son John on whom he had settled the manor 
in 1587.39 On John’s death in 1598 his relict Elizabeth 
was granted wardship of the heir, John’s second son 
William,#° who was of age by 1601.4! After attempts 
to raise money on mortgages of the manor# William 
sold it in 1605 to Thomas Chamberlayne of Wick- 
ham,*3 although he and his descendants continued 
to live at the Lea as tenants.44 Chamberlayne. (d. 
1625) was succeeded by his eldest son Thomas, 
created a baronet in 1643, the year of his death, and 
by his grandson Sir Thomas.*s A year before the 
latter’s death in 1682 marriage settlements were 
made for his daughters and coheirs: all the Chamber- 
layne estates (including the Lea) were settled on 
Penelope and her intended husband, Robert Dash- 
wood of Northbrook, in consideration of £16,000 
paid to the other daughter Catherine.4° Robert died 
in 1734 and was succeeded at the Lea as in other 
estates by his grandson Sir James Dashwood, Bt., 
who was leasing out much of the land in 1745.47 Sir 
James (d. 1779) was followed by his son Sir Henry 
Watkin Dashwood.48 No further mention of the 
manor has been found after 178649 and it is probable 
that the estate was broken up at this time, since Sir 
Henry was a notorious spendthrift and left heavy 


29 Queen’s Coll. MS. 366, f. 34; Feud. Aids, iv. 175. 
The direct York interest at the Lea then seems to end. 

30 Tbid. 166. W. of York (d. 1283) held Hebden manor 
(Yorks.). 

31 Tbid.; E 179/161/9. W. de la Lea first occurs in con- 
as with Swalcliffe land as early as 1252: Fines Oxon. 
161. 

32 William’s daughter and heir, Katherine (see p. 230), 
may also have inherited the Lea. 

33, OURO, Dash vVil/irs 

34 For the Dimmock family see Lincs. Pedigrees (Harl. 
Soc. lv), 1202-6. 

35 Feud. Aids, iv. 186. 

36 C 142/149/93. 

37 C.P. 25(2)/197/Hil. 21 Eliz. This Edward was almost 
certainly the grandson of Sir Edward (d. 1566): Lincs. 
Pedigrees (Harl. Soc. lv), 1206. 

38 O.R.O., Dash. VI/3; C 142/60/43; MS. Wills Oxon. 
184, f. 287. 

39 O.R.O., Dash. VI/21, 26. 

40 Ibid. VI/29. See also C 142/254/87. 

41 C.P. 25(2)/198/East. 44 Eliz. 

42 O.R.O., Dash. V1/33-53. 

43 C.P. 25(2)/339/Mich. 3 Jas. I; C.P. 25(2)/339/East. 
4 Jas. I; O.R.O., Dash. VI/54. 

44 See Bodl. personal name index to MS. Wills Oxon. 


encumbrances even on that portion of the Dashwood 
estates not sold by him.5° 

The manor-house was Lower Lea Farm, which 
was largely rebuilt in the rgth century, but retains a 
16th- or 17th-century core. 

In 1086 a knight’s fee in SIBFORD GOWER, 
assessed at 11 hides, was held by Hugh de Grant- 
mesnil, Earl of Leicester.s' Hugh (d. 1103) was 
one of the most highly rewarded of the Conqueror’s 
servants, although he held comparatively little land 
in Oxfordshire. In 1102 his son Ivo, before going 
on crusade, mortgaged this fee to Robert de 
Beaumont, Count of Meulan. When Ivo died on 
crusade the king allowed Count Robert to take pos- 
session of the Grantmesnil lands. The overlordship 
of Sibford, therefore, descended in his family to his 
great-grandson Robert FitzParnel, who died child- 
less in 1204.5 When the honor was divided between 
Robert’s sisters Sibford fell to the share of Margaret, 
wife of Saer de Quincy (d. 1215),53 Margaret con- 
firmed at least one grant of land in Sibford.54 On her 
death in 1235 the honor passed to her second son 
Roger (d. 1264) and was then divided between her 
three grand-daughters.55 Sibford was among the 
lands that went to Helen, wife of Alan la Zouche, of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch (Leics.). He was a great bene- 
factor of the Templars and gave them much land in 
Sibford,5° while Helen herself, after his death in 
1270, was a benefactor to Oseney Abbey, releasing 
the abbey from most of its dues from land in 
Sibford.57 

On Helen’s death in 1296 the overlordship of the 
fee passed to her grandson Alan, Lord Zouche (d. 
1314),58 and then to his daughter, Maud; Maud was 
wife of Robert, Lord Holand, who was beheaded 
in 1328. In 1346 the manor was held by Thomas 
Holand, Maud’s second son, and descended to his 
niece, another Maud, daughter of his elder brother 
Robert.5° Her husband John Lovel, Lord Lovel of 
Titchmarsh, was overlord in 1374, and Maud pre- 
sumably held the manor after his death in 1408 until 
her own death in 1423.°! It then passed to her grand- 
son William, Lord Lovel (d. 1455),°? and so to his son 
John (d. 1465),°3 with whom the Lovel connexion 
appears to have ended. 

In 1086 Aba was the demesne tenant and her 
manor had previously been held by Baldwin. 


45 V.C.H. Oxon. vi. 279. 

46 J. Townsend, The 
O.R.O., Dash. XXI/1-8. 

47 OT RIO} Dash Vili: 

48 Townsend, Oxon. 
facing p. 52. 

49 O.R.O., gamekprs’ deps. 

50 Townsend, Oxon. Dashwoods, 32. 

st V.C.H. Oxon. i. 428. The manor is described under 
Northants. 

52 Levi Fox, ‘The Honor and Earldom of Leicester: 
Origin and Descent, 1066-1399’, E.H.R. liv. 385. 

53 Created Earl of Winchester in 1207: Complete 
Peerage, xii(2), 748-51. 

54 e.g. 1224-5, Sandford Cart. ii. 253-4. 

55 Complete Peerage, xii(2), 751. 

56 Dugdale, Mon. vi(2), 833. 

57 Oseney Cart. iv. 321. 

58 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, pp. 255-6. 

59 Feud. Aids, iv. 179; Complete Peerage, vi. 528-32; 
ibid. viii. 219-22. 

60 Oseney Cart. iv. 323. 

&t C 139/6/st. 

62 €C 139/158/28. 

63 C 140/47. 

64 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 428. 


Oxfordshire Dashwoods, 8-9; 
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According to a 13th-century account in the Oseney 
cartulary®s a successor of Aba was Alda, also called 
‘the Abbot’s son’, whose son was Ilbert.® Ilbert’s 
son Robert, who was in possession c. 1190, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Brian before 1220,67 and by 
Brian’s son John.®8 This family took its name from 
the place, and the male line seems to have died out 
with John of Sibford. He gave 3 hides of his Sibford 
manor to Oseney Abbey and c. 1235 granted to the 
abbey the demesne of 5 yardlands and his manor- 
house.®? In c. 1240 John granted to the abbey the 
homage and rent of a free tenant Simon Vittor, who 
held 2 yardlands of him.7° Simon and his mother 
Maud had already been at law about 4 hides in Sib- 
ford in 12357! and Simon was returned in 1235-6 as 
the holder of a 4 fee.72 It seems, therefore, that he 
was already in possession of a part of Aba’s original 
holding. In 1242-3 he and Oseney Abbey were both 
returned as lords of Sibford, each holding directly 
of the Earl of Winchester.73 Simon acted as the 
abbey’s representative, receiving scutage for their 
4 fee, and paying suit of court for them and for his 
own holding.74 

Oseney Abbey held the manor until 1539,75 when 
it reverted to the Crown and was regranted in 1546 
to Christ Church, Oxford,76 who retained it until at 
least 1841.77 The site of the manor-house is not 
known, but it is likely to have been on the site of the 
18th-century house on the west of the village near 
which stands an ancient dovecot. 

Another 3 hides of Aba’s holding appear to have 
come later into the hands of the Clement family, 
which figured prominently in 12th-century Sibford 
charters. Before c. 1195 Henry Clement granted to 
the father of Geoffrey de Alney 3 hides, part of a 10- 
hide fee, for which he was to do the proportionate 
knight’s service.78 Geoffrey conveyed his rights in 
¢. 1195 to his brother Walter, who was succeeded 
before 1210 by Henry de Alney, perhaps his son, and 
Henry’s wife Agnes.79 These two were followed by 
their son Walter of Wheatfield, who gave the estate 
to the Templars in c. 1225; the grant was confirmed 
by the Countess of Winchester.®° In 1314 the Temp- 
lars’ land consisted of 10 yardlands and was held as 4 
fee.8! This property followed the descent of the main 
Templar property in Sibford Ferris.*2 

A second Domesday manor in SIBFORD 
GOWER, assessed at 10 hides, was held as 1 knight’s 


65 Oseney Cart. iv. 307. 

66 Ibid. 307-8; cf. Sandford Cart. ii. 257, 262-3. 
67 Sandford Cart. ii. 257-8. 

68 Oseney Cart. iv. 309. 

69 Ibid. 309, 311; Fumes Oxon. 105. 

Oseney Cart. iv. 312. 

7 Close R. 1234-7, 173. 

72 BR. of Fees, 448. 

73 Ibid. 834. 

74 Oseney Cart. iv. 307. The chronicler’s statement that 
Simon was mesne tenant is demonstrably wrong and is 
corrected by a later marginal note. 

75 C 139/158/28. 

woah. & Py Hen. Vill, xxi (2), p. 333: 

77 Ch. Ch. Treasury, 3c 282. A few late ct. rolls survive 
between 1742 and 1841: ibid. 3c 248-67. 

78 Sandford Cart. ii. 250. 

79 Ibid. 250-2. 

80 Tbid. 252-3. For references to Robert and Wm. 
Clement (fl. c. 1150) see ibid. no. 410. For the claims of 
Alice Clement see Close R. 1234-7, 173. 

8t Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 258. 

82 See pp. 236-7. 

83 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 428. The manor is described in 
Domesday Bk. under Staffs. 
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fee by William Corbucion.83 Peter Corbucion was 
lord c. 1190, and he may have been followed by his 
son William.*+ In 1222 the overlord was Henry de 
Beaumont, Earl of Warwick, who was related to the 
Beaumonts who held the other Sibford Gower 
manor.®s The manor then descended in the line of 
the Earls of Warwick, many of whom were bene- 
factors of the Templars.8° Margaret, Countess of 
Warwick, daughter of Henry de Beaumont and heir 
of ‘Thomas de Beaumont her brother (d. 1242), took 
Sibford to her first husband, John Marshall, and to 
her second husband, John de Plessis.87 Although 
Sibford certainly followed the descent of the other 
Warwick lands, it seezns that John de Plessis trans- 
mitted some right in Sibford to his heirs, since Hugh 
de Plessis was said to have held the fee in 1363, 
possibly as an under-tenant, and his wife Elizabeth 
was assigned dower in 1368.88 The last known 
reference to the Warwick overlordship is to Richard 
Nevill’s rights in Sibford in 1458.89 

In 1086 the demesne tenant of this fee was Ralph, 
who may have been the same Ralph who was tenant 
of Sibford Ferris.°° In the 12th century the fee was 
held by the Norman family of Goher, from which 
Sibford Gower took its name. William Goher, 
mentioned c. 1190,°%! was the first known tenant from 
this family, and he was succeeded by Thomas.% 
Thomas was dead by 121293 and in 1222 Simon de 
Berchesdon claimed that Isabel, Thomas’s relict, 
had disseised him of the manor. In 1224 Isabel 
admitted that she had a right to dower only, and 
Simon was granted seisin.95 It is likely that the 
Gohers had forfeited their lands for rebellion, for 
Isabel claimed that William Goher, her warrantor, 
was in Normandy and dare not come to England.% 
In 1231 and again in 1233 the king granted this 
manor to Godfrey de Craucumbe, outstanding 
among the benefactors of Studley Priory. He was to 
hold during the king’s pleasure, that is until the king 
should restore the lands to the right heirs? and he 
was still holding in 1236.98 By 1242-3 this knight’s 
fee had been recovered by Thomas (II) Goher.%? 

The next known tenant of the fee, or of a part of 
it, was Robert de Hoo, lord also of land in three 
Midland counties, who was granted hunting rights 
in his demesne lands in Sibford Gower in 1292.! 
Simon de Briddesthorne had a life interest in the 
manor in 1307, when Robert de Hoo conveyed it to 


84 Sandford Cart. ii. 259-60. 

85 Bracton’s Notebk. ii. 172. 

86 e.g. Guy Beauchamp was overlord at his death in 
1315: Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 402, and Thomas Beauchamp, 
12th earl, in 1401: C 137/169/58. For the descent see 
Complete Peerage, xii(2), 365-9. 

87 In 1242-3 the overlordship was held by Margaret, 
suo jure Countess of Warwick: Bk. of Fees, 823 and see 
Complete Peerage, xii(2), 366. 

88 Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, p. 353-4; Cal. Close, 1364-8, 2-3. 

89 C 139/170/39. | 

2/7. CA Oxon 1. 428. 

91 Sandford Cart. ii. 259-60. 

92 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 135, 181. 

93 Cur. Reg. R. vi. 386. 

94 Bracton’s Notebk. ii. 172-5; Cur. Reg. R. x. 267, 
344-6. 

95 Bracton’s Notebk. ii. 172-5. 

96 Cur. Reg. R. xi. 366. 

97 For Godfrey’s benefactions to Studley see V.C.H. 
Oxon. ii. 785; Close R. 1227-31, 521; Cal. Chart. R. 
1226-57, 135, 181. 

98 Bk. of Fees, 449. 99 Ibid. 823. 

t Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 421. Robert de Hoo was 
holding land in Sibford Gower in 1251: Fines Oxon. 158. 
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Thomas Abberbury.? The fee appears to have been 
split up in the 14th century, part remaining with the 
Abberburys and part going to Thomas of Brough- 
ton.3 When Richard Abberbury died in 1333 he held 
4 fee.t His heir was his son John, who died in 1346 
childless holding } fee.5 In the same year Thomas 
Abberbury, probably John’s uncle, held a part of 
the fee. The Broughton family’s share was held by 
Thomas Holand.® 

In 1428 John Langston held a part or all of this 
property as a 4} fee.? The precise connexion between 
the Abberburys and the Langstons has not been 
established, but that a connexion there was is sug- 
gested by their appearances as feoffees of the Abber- 
burys in 1460.8 It is likely that the manor continued 
to descend in the Abberbury family, since it was in 
the possession of their descendants in 1458. In that 
year Sir John Dynham died holding the manor 
jointly with his wife Joan, the great-niece and heir of 
Richard Abberbury, the younger, of Donnington 
(d. by 1428).9 Joan was assigned dower in Sibford.'° 
She died in 1496 and the manor passed to John, 
Lord Dynham, her son and heir, who, before his 
death in 1501, settled the manor on Sir John 
Sapcotes, the husband of his sister Elizabeth, with 
remainder to their son Richard.™ Richard died in 
1542 and in 1551 Robert Sapcotes conveyed the 
property (then known as Bury Farm) to James 
Langworth of 'Tysoe (Warws.) who sold it at once 
to Edward Hawten and William Harris, the latter 
giving up his share in 1553. In 1587, following an 
agreement made ten years earlier, Edward Hawten 
settled Bury Farm on his son Gerard and his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Lawrence Washington. In 
1588 Gerard and others conveyed the estate, de- 
scribed as Sibford Gower manor, to Edmund Bodi- 
cote and John Hawkes; before 1596 it passed from 
William Hawkes to Henry Johnson the elder of 
Sibford Gower, who held it jointly with his son 
Henry. In 1599 the two Johnsons sold the estate to 
Ferdinando Wykeham (d. 1637). Thereafter the 
descent of this manor has not been traced, but it 
may be the manor which was held in the 18th 
century by the Egerton family, dukes of Bridgwater ;3 
certainly the Bridgwater manor in Sibford Gower 
was distinct from the other two Sibford manors 
(held by Christ Church, Oxford, and the Sheldon 
family). No reference to the Bridgwater manor has 
been found after 1793, when most of the quitrents 
were said to be 17 years in arrears. 


In 1086 SIBFORD FERRIS or LITTLE 


2 C.P. 25(1)/188/13/64. 

3 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 402. 

+ Ibid. vii, pp. 390-1. 

5 Ibid. vili, pp. 4770-1. 

6 Feud. Aids, iv. 179. 7 Ibid. 186. 

8 C1/29/62-63, cited in C. C. Brookes, History of Steeple 
Aston and Middle Aston (Shipston-on-Stour 1929), 68. 

9 C 139/170/39; see also V.C.H. Berks. iv. 91. 

10 John Goylyn was holding of her in Sibford in 1485: 
Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, pp. 20-21. 

11 Ibid. ii, pp. 270-1. 

12 C 142/69/128; B.M. Add. Ch. 46174-90; Wykeham 
M.I. in Swalcliffe church. 

13 O.R.O., Br. I/1-6. 

% ViCLH. Oxon, i. Antlr2: 

1s Sandford Cart. ii. 248; Complete Peerage, iv. 191-2. 

16 Sandford Cart. ii. 248; Bk. of Fees, 832. 

17 Sandford Cart. ii. 247-8. 

18 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 338. 

19 V.C.H. Oxon. i. 411-12. 

20 Sandford Cart. ii. 246. 
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SIBFORD manor, assessed at 10 hides, was held by 
Henry de Ferrers,'* ancestor of the earls of Derby. 
The overlordship descended with the honor of 
Tutbury (Staffs.) from Robert de Ferrers, Henry’s 
third son, who was created Earl of Derby in 1138, to 
Robert’s son Robert, Earl of Derby, who confirmed 
the grant of this manor to the Templars c. 1153.15 
The Templars subsequently held directly of the 
Crown.?¢ 

A mesne tenancy had been created by the mid 12th 
century. In 1153 Giralmus Curson confirmed his 
tenant’s grant of the manor to the Templars.!7 
Giralmus was probably the heir of Hubert Curson 
who in the reign of Henry I held of the Ferrers honor 
three fees, one of which had been granted to the 
Templars by 1166.18 

The Domesday demesne tenant was one Ralph.!9 
In 1153 William of Sibford, son of Roger, granted 
himself and g hides of his land to the ‘Templars in 
free alms with the proviso that he and his heirs should 
hold 2 demesne hides free from all obligations save 
‘foreign’ service.2° The initiative for this grant may 
have come from the Earl of Derby, who was a bene- 
factor of the Templars.2' William later renewed the 
original grant with the addition of a hide of land and 
the provision that he and his heirs should hold 34 of 
the 10 hides quit of all exactions.?? He stipulated for 
his son the payment of 12d. only for relief on taking 
up his inheritance.*3 The Sibford family still lived at 
Sibford in 1316.74 

In 1235-6 the Templars held this manor as one 
knight’s fee?5 and it formed part of their Sandford 
Preceptory until the dissolution of the order in 1308. 
Sibford was then taken into the king’s hand?6 and 
was granted in 1327 to the Hospitallers.?7 It reverted 
to the Crown in 1540 when the Hospital was dis- 
solved.28 Together with the Hospitallers’ lands in 
Sibford Gower this Sibford Ferris manor was sold 
in 1542 to Sir Thomas Pope.?9 The estate then be- 
came known as SIBFORD GOWER AND SIB- 
FORD FERRIS manor.°° In 1545 Pope exchanged 
it for the lands of the Holy Trinity Priory, Ipswich.3! 
The manor was held by the Crown until in 1558 it 
was granted with other lands by Philip and Mary to 
the priory of St. John of Clerkenwell on its refounda- 
tion.32 When the priory was dissolved on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth I the manor was held by the Crown; 
the capital messuage was granted in 1564 to Sir Francis 
Knolles,33 but the Crown retained some lands which 
in 1570 were leased for 21 years to Thomas Bateman.34 
In 1591 the manor was held by Thomas Hawten.35 


21 e.g. Dugdale, Mon. vi. 822-3. 

22 Sandford Cart. ii. 246-7, Wm. de Sibford had given 
1 hide to Bruern Abbey. 

23 Sandford Cart. ii. 246-7. 

24 EF 179/161/8. 25 Bk. of Fees, 832. 

26 The lands were farmed out; Richard Danvers was 
tenant in 1308: S.C. 6/961/17; Thomas Aleyn in 1309: 
Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 44; John Bloxham in 1311: S.C. 
6/961/18. 

27 Sandford Cart. ii. 245-6. 

28 Dugdale, Mon. vi. 849-56. The manor was leased 
out. Under Henry VIII John Goylyn held 7 yardlands: 
S.C. 2/24/227; John Goylyn, sen. (d. 1485) held 24 yard- 
lands: Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, pp. 20-21. 

29 DL. & P. Hen. VIIl, xvii, p. 164. 

30 Tbid. 31 Tbid. xx (1), p. 219. 

32 Cal. Pat. 1557-8, 315. 

33 Ibid. 1563-6, 17. 34 Ibid. 1569-72, 11. 

35 C 66/32 Eliz. pt. 10. Hawten was already holding land 
in Swalcliffe in 1580 with his Lea manor: C.P. 25(2)/197/ 
Hil. 21 Eliz. 
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The day before his death in 1603 Thomas sold it 
to Henry Hawten of Easington (in Banbury).3¢ In 
1607 view of frankpledge and court baron of Sibford 
were being held in Henry Hawten’s name,37 but in 
1610 he disposed of this property to Sir Anthony 
Cope of Hanwell,3® though the Hawten family con- 
tinued as lessees. Sir Anthony (d. 1614) was suc- 
ceeded at Sibford by his son William who died in 
1637 39 

Before 1668 the manor had passed to Francis 
Blake of Covent Garden, who granted it in that year 
to Job Nutt of Deddington.4° In 1684 Nutt sold it to 
Ralph Sheldon of Beoley (Worcs.), in whose family 
it remained until 1901.4! Ralph Sheldon of Steeple 
Barton was lord in 1704.42 As second cousin and 
heir of Ralph Sheldon (d. 1684) he had inherited 
the Sheldons’ Warwickshire estates.43 On his death 
in 1720 Ralph Sheldon was succeeded by his eldest 
son Edward,‘*+ on whose death in 1736 the estate 
went to his son William (d. by 1784), to his grandson 
Ralph, and to Edward’s great-grandson Edward 
Charles Ralph Sheldon (d. 1836), the first Anglican 
member of the family.45 The heir of the last, his 
eldest son Henry James Sheldon, died in 1go1 with- 
out direct heirs, and the manorial rights appear to 
have lapsed.+6 

The manor-house, now the oldest building of the 
Quaker school, retains a 16th- or 17th-century core, 
but was refronted in the 18th century. It has sash 
windows with keystoned architraves, and the door- 
way is protected by a flat hood supported on brackets. 
The house was held by the Walford family from at 
least the mid 17th century; in 1797 it was sold to a 
member of the Harris family, who were Quakers. In 
1842 it was sold to the Society of Friends.47 

When SWALCLIFFE RECTORY was appro- 
priated by New College in 13809 its estate consisted of 
glebe and great tithes*® and of certain money pay- 
ments. The Rector of Tadmarton owed a pension of 
3s. 4d. a year and an annuity of 4s. was due from land 
in Sibford Ferris.49 New College held the rectory 
until 1959,5° when it was sold to trustees on behalf 
of the tenants, among whom the estate was then split 
up.5! 

"The extent of the glebe before the 18th century is 
not certain, but it contained land in Swalcliffe, 
Shutford, and Epwell. The Shutford glebe usually, 
and the Epwell glebe sometimes, were leased 
separately from that of Swalcliffe. New College 
added to its estate at Swalcliffe at various dates, the 


36 C 142/662/111. 

37 Broughton Castle: loose parchment in Miss Arkell’s 
MS. bk. 

38 C.P. 25(2)/339/Hil. 8 Jas. I. 

39 C 142/392/94; C 142/486/148. 

40 B.M. Add. Ch. 46201. 

4 Ibid. 46211, 46215, 46369. 

42 Bodl. MS. d.d. Pettipher a 1: Sibford Ferris bundle 
1724 (will). 

43 E. A. B. Barnard, The Sheldons, 73- 

44 Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars Phy in 8 

45 For the Sheldons see Barnard, Z he Sheldons, 73-74, 
77, 78; O.R.O., gamekprs’ deps. 

46 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1869, 1899, 1901). 

47 Deeds at Friends’ House, London; see plate facing 


Pp. 254. 
Pye MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 25, ff. 113-16: a tithe dispute of 
1611 which gives details. 

49 Ibid.; Woodward’s Progress, 87. During the Common- 
wealth there was trouble over the collection of these dues: 
ibid. 88-92. 

50 Ex inf. New Coll. land agent. 
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most notable addition being the land known as 
Towers land (including ‘Lyardland’ in Epwell) 
which it acquired probably at some date in the 
15th century.52 When the parish was inclosed in 
1765-89 New College received the following allot- 
ments: 121 a. in Swalcliffe in lieu of 6 yardlands of 
glebe, gi a. in Epwell in lieu of 3 yardlands of glebe 
and 4 yardland of old inclosure, and ro a. in Shut- 
ford in lieu of 1 yardland of glebe.53 The awards also 
allotted 116 a. in Shutford for great tithes, 121 a. in 
Swalcliffe, 146 a. in Sibford Ferris, and in Epwell 
7 a. for hay tithes and 13 a. as a composition for 
tithes of old inclosure.54 

Before the commutation of tithe, there had been 
the usual disputes over payment. By 1665 the hay 
tithe from Swalcliffe manor had been commuted at 
the rate of 2d. a yardland.55 The Lea manor paid a 
modus of £10 a year, which was objected to by the 
tenant of the rectory in 1716 on the grounds that if 
he were paid in kind the hay tithe from the Lea 
would be worth more than £30 a year.5° In 1776 the 
great tithes in Swalcliffe, Sibford Gower, and 
Burdrop were being sub-let for {105 a year to a 
number of local farmers and yeomen, and there was 
a complaint of over-assessment.57 

The first surviving lease of the rectory dates from 
1397. Thereafter it was leased constantly and the 
tithes were farmed.5° In 1527 Geoffrey Young, pre- 
sumably a member of the family who held Epwell 
manor, took a 10-year lease of the rectory ;59 in 1551 
Edward Young was the lessee and in 1605, Richard, 
Lord Saye and Sele, his wife Elizabeth, and William, 
his eventual heir, took a 10-year lease.©° In 1610 the 
Saye and Seles sub-let the property to William 
Loggin,®! whose family continued to lease the estate 
throughout the 17th and 18th centuries.® 

Towers land, leased separately, was usually held 
by the lessee of the rectory, but for longer terms, 
sometimes 20 years. 

The Shutford part of the rectory estate (which 
included the chapel and chaplain’s house) was also 
leased by members of the Young family in the 16th 
century.°* In 1569 the lease was taken up by 
Humphrey Wykeham, and in 1594, by Richard 
Wykeham who held it until c. 1620.65 Other tenants 
of local importance were Thomas Merriot, Vicar of 
Swalcliffe, lessee in 1624, and Richard Goodwin, 
lessee in 1688.6 

The Epwell part of the rectory estate was leased 
separately from the 15th century until at least 1735, 


51 Ex inf. Mr. J. A. Stancer. 
52 See New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, p. 156, cart. 120; 
WAS, Catt. 1358, 13'5b5 for Towers land see Bodl. MS. 
Swalcliffe charters, passim. 
53 Par, Rec., Swalcliffe incl. award; C.P. 43/762, rot. 
66 (Epwell incl. award); ibid. 734, rot. 30 (Shutford incl. 


55 E 134/Mich. 17 Chas. II, no. 35. 

56 New Coll. Mun., drawer Bis 

87 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 26, f. 599. 

58 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2169. 
. 39 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Dim. et Firm. 1480-1528, 
ff. 94-94”. 

60 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2178, 2201. 

61 Tbid. 2207. 

62 Tbid. 2223-4; E 134/Mich. 17 Chas. II, no. 35; New 
Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 

63 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2203, 2213. 

64 Tbid. 1935-6. 

65 Ibid. 1939-56. 

66 Tbid. 1958; 1977-8. 
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usually for 10 years.67 From 1678 it was leased by 
the Hawten family. 

The rectory manor-house, or grange as it was 
called, was originally built in the mid 13th century, 
and was considerably altered and enlarged between 
1397 and 1423 by New College. The Warden and 
Fellows came to Swalcliffe four times in 1403-4 to 
supervise its building.7° Although again altered and 
extended in later centuries the house remains a fine 
example of medieval building. The present service 
wing of 2 stories is the earliest part; its north-east 
wall is 3 ft. thick and retains its original dual service 
doorways in the middle of the wall. In the opposite 
wall, which has been rebuilt, there was no doubt a 
doorway leading into a detached kitchen. The 13th- 
century solar may have been above this wing, which 
seems to have been connected with a ground-floor 
timber-aisled hall, apparently measuring, with the 
through passage, c. 38 x 19 ft. Successive alterations 
have left little but the original entrance doors at 
either end of the screens passage and a part of one 
of the windows. At the end of the 14th century this 
hall was rebuilt in stone and a solar wing of 2 stories 
added on the north-east. The lower story of the 
solar was vaulted in four quadripartite bays with a 
central column, and a vaulted passage now leading 
along the north-west wall of this undercroft pre- 
sumably went to a stair in the north corner, leading 
to the solar above the magna camera mentioned in the 
accounts. It is comparable to the larger scale work at 
Broughton Castle. Richard Winchcombe, the noted 
Oxford mason, was employed on the hall in 1405-6, 
and Richard Gylkes, a carpenter often employed by 
New College, in 1397-8 and on the chapel and other 
chambers between 1423 and 1433. The south end of 
the hall was reroofed in 1444-5. The magna camera 
was mentioned in 1431-2 when it was made clear 
that the chapel adjoined it and probably also the 
latrine. A little room at its west end was repaired in 
1448-9. In the next year the little chamber was re- 
roofed and the latrine rebuilt. A medieval wall- 
painting remains on the west gable wall, immediately 
below the roof timbers. In the 16th century the hall 
was subdivided in height and length: a first floor 
and a new roof were made, the latter at a higher level 
than the original of which there is no trace. The exist- 
ing fire-place was introduced against the screens 
passage, and a new kitchen wing was added.7! When 
the Loggin family were lessees in the mid 17th 
century, the house was taxed on 5 hearths.72 

The medieval house and the farm buildings were 
built round a courtyard, the ‘great gate’ of which 
was built in 1409-10 with Taynton stone and was 
roofed with stone slates by John Coventry. The 
household outhouses and farm buildings were re- 
paired and rebuilt about the same time; there was a 


67 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 1234-5, 1237-8, etc. 

68 Ibid. 1236, 1251-2, 1256—7, 1266, etc. 

69 New Coll. Mun., Bursars’ accts. 7° Tbid. 

71 For a more detailed account see Wood-Jones, Dom. 
Archit. Banbury Region, 25-28 and passim; M. Wood, 
‘Thirteenth Century Domestic Architecture in England’, 
Arch. Fnl. cv, Supp., 59; and see above, plate facing p. 227. 

72 Hearth Tax Oxon. 153. 

73 'These details, including a plan, were supplied by 
Mr. J. Cherry. 

7 Suggested by Dr. P. D. A. Harvey. 

75 ae Jones, op. cit., 20-21; see above, plate facing 


Poe core Formulare, 258; for date see V.C.H. Oxon. 
ii. 80. 


bakehouse (1439-40), a slaughter house next to the 
kitchen (1440-1), a well, and a stable (1439-40). The 
bakehouse and stable both had walls of local stone, 
and roofs of timber, bought at Stratford-upon-Avon 
by John Wiltshire, the carpenter. ‘There was an oven 
in the courtyard,73 possibly a slow-burning coal oven 
used for drying peas and vetch and to provide a 
gentle heat for malting:7* A granary and dovecot were 
erected in 1440-1, the old ones being pulled down. 
Both were roofed with stone slates by Wiltshire and 
John Credwell. The tithe barn, the finest in Oxford- 
shire, also dates from the early 15th century. It 
measures 128 x 223 ft. internally and is of ro bays, 
defined externally by prominent buttresses. The 
masonry is of high order; the coursed ironstone 
rubble walls are 3 ft. thick; the two entrance porches 
retain their stone gables and archways; the timber 
roof is of the cruck truss type, the crucks closely re- 
sembling those in the barn at Enstone. The Stones- 
field slate roof has replaced an earlier stone-slated 
roof.75 

At some date between 1148 and 1166 Richard of 
Stoke, lord of Swalcliffe manor, granted Holwell 
with 30 a. of land in Swalcliffe to Bruern Abbey.7¢ 
The abbey also acquired an estate of 1 hide and 20 
a. in Sibford Ferris from William of Sibford.77 
Both grants were confirmed to the abbey by Henry 
IJ.78 William granted the overlordship of Bruern 
Abbey’s land to the Templars with his other Sibford 
lands. It passed from the Templars to the Hospitallers 
and the abbey therefore appears in the 1512 survey 
of the Hospitallers’ lands as one of their free tenants.79 
The yearly value of the whole property was £8 8s. in 
1291; by 1535 it was leased.%° 

Bruern Abbey surrendered to the king in 15368! 
and its Holwell Grange estate was apparently re- 
tained by the Crown until Sir Thomas Pope pur- 
chased it in 1545 and sold it in the same year to 
Richard Warner.®? Three years later 44 yardlands 
of this property were held by John Potter and his 
wife, who were licensed to alienate them to William 
Hansholke.*3 In 1590 the portion still held by the 
Warners (c. 150 a.) was sold by Thomas Warner the 
younger to Richard Ashcombe.*+ In 1593 the pro- 
perty was held by John Ashcombe, later by Thomas 
Ashcombe, and then by Thomas’s brother William, 
who died in 1627 leaving six daughters, all minors.85 
Its subsequent descent is not known. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The account of the parish 
in Domesday Book is incomplete; only estates in the 
Sibfords, which did not, like the rest of Swalcliffe, 
belong to the Bishop of Lincoln were included. Two 
of the three estates in the Sibfords were under- 
cultivated: on the 1o-hide Ferrers estate there was 


77 B. A. Lees, Recs. of the Templars, 192; Cartae Anti- 
quae Rolls r1—20 (Pipe R. Soc. N.S. xxxiii), 185-6. 

78 Cartae Antiquae Rolls 11-20 (Pipe R. Soc. Ns. 
Xxxiii), 185-6; Wm. of Sibford’s grant is referred to as 
5 yardlands and 20 a. in 1205: Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), 
146, but this may be an error. 

79 Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford, MS. 320, f. 23’. 

500 As Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 44; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
ii. 266. 

8x V.C.H., Oxon. ii. 81. 

82 PF. Hen. VILE eek Nese: 

83 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 37 

84 MS. Dunkin 4338/2, é ‘98; C 60/458/no. Pe 

85 MS. Dunkin 438/1, f. 292; ibid. 438/2, f 
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land for 10 ploughs but only 6 ploughs were in use, 
3 of them on the demesne; on the 10-hide Corbucion 
estate only 4 ploughs were in use, one of them on the 
demesne, although there was land for 7 ploughs. On 
the 11-hide Grandmesnil estate, where there was 
land for 8 ploughs, only 2 ploughs, both in demesne, 
were mentioned. On this estate no tenants were 
listed; on the Ferrers estate there were 3 serfs and 
7 villeins, on the Corbucion estate 2 serfs and 6 
villeins. In Sibford Gower there was plentiful 
pasture, 13 furlongs on the Grantmesnil estate, 49 
square furlongs on the Corbucion estate; both had 
very little meadow (4 a.). On the Ferrers estate there 
were only 2 square furlongs of pasture but 40 a. of 
meadow. This estate may have suffered in the re- 
bellions following the Conquest since it had declined 
in value from {10 in 1065 to £5, although by 1086 
its value had risen to £7; the value of the Corbucion 
estate had remained at £4, and only the former value 
(£4 ros.) of the Grandmesnil estate was given. 

A detailed account of the Templars’ 12-hide estate 
at Sibford Ferris survives from 1185. The donor of 
the estate held 34 hides freely; the manor-house and 
half a hide of land were let for gs.; another 21 yard- 
lands and a toft were let for a total of £4 105.87 

Swalcliffe itself was not surveyed until 1279, when 
the Wykeham manor comprised 4 ploughland in 
demesne, a mill, and 5 villein yardlands; the greater 
part of the fee (c. 22 yardlands) was held by 8 free 
tenants. The tenurial framework was complex; 4 
yardland held of Robert Wykeham, for example, had 
been subinfeudated a further four times. The largest 
tenants of the manor were the Rector of Swalcliffe 
who held 4 yardlands for 30s. a year and 9g a. in free 
alms, Bruern Abbey, which held 1 ploughland 
(Holwell Grange) in demesne in free alms, and 
William Blund, who held 4 yardlands, which were 
subinfeudated, for ros. scutage. One of Robert 
Wykeham’s tenants, who held 2 yardlands, had to 
supply a mounted knight at his lord’s castle, the lord 
supplying the horse; he also paid scutage and owed 
service as the lord’s messenger anywhere in England.*8 
On the Danvers estate in Epwell in 1279 no demesne 
was mentioned; there were six free tenants holding 
directly from Robert Danvers, of whom the fore- 
most was William of the Lea, who held 11 yardlands, 
one of them in villeinage, the remainder subinfeu- 
dated; Parnel of the Lea held 4 yardlands and there 
were four holders of 2 yardlands, and the Prior of 
Chacombe held 1 yardland. Rents and services were 
various, but most tenants paid scutage, usually at 
the rate of 3s. 4d. for 2 yardlands. One man who held 
2 yardlands of William of the Lea owed suit to the 
hundred court for the whole Danvers fee; another 
2-yardland holder paid service of 3 fee.89 

On the Birmingham manor in Shutford there were 
3 ploughlands in demesne and 14 villein yardlands, 
each paying 2s. rent, as well as other services, for 
scutage and tallage. There were 4 free tenants, hold- 
ing 6 yardlands in all; one 2-yardland holding owed 
the service of 1 knight. All free tenants paid scutage 
and two owed suit of court. The second Shutford 
manor comprised 16 yardlands of which 3 yardlands 
and 3 acres were held in demesne by William of the 


86 17.C.H. Oxon. i. 411-12, 428. 

87 Lees, Recs. of Templars, 55-56. 

88 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 708-9. 
89 Tbid. 709. 


90 Ibid. 707-8. 9X Ibid. 708. 
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Lea who paid from the estate 10s. 8d. to the canons 
of Chacombe, a pension granted originally by his 
uncle.°° There were 1o free tenants holding 11 yard- 
lands and 8 acres. One tenant of 34 yardlands paid 
only 1s. a year, but a life-tenant of 8 a. paid 7s. 6d. 
One holder of a yardland paid 4s. and another held 
the same amount of land in dower for only 3d. None 
of these tenants paid scutage. There were also 4 
yardlands in Shutford known as ‘la Hide’, parcel of 
Cropredy manor and held by free tenants. One of 
these was held by the Templars, who had leased it 
out for 3s. a year.9! 

In 1279 Epwell was divided largely between the 
two fees of Danvers (8 yardlands) and Wykeham (10 
yardlands). Only free tenants were mentioned, the 
most important on the Danvers manor holding 3 
yardlands for a rent of 8s., suit of court, and scutage. 
Five other free tenants there each held a yardland, 
the normal service being 4s. rent, suit of court, and 
scutage. On the Wykeham manor Robert Frances 
held 3 yardlands for 8s., suit of court, and scutage. 
Two other freeholders were named, one holding 4 
yardland of the Prior of Ashby for 4s., the other a 
yardland of an unknown lord.% 

Despite the number and complexity of the hold- 
ings in Swalcliffe in 1279 it is possible to perceive 
large amalgamations of property cutting across the 
manorial structure. John of the Park, for example, 
held 10 yardlands in Swalcliffe, 8 on the Wykeham 
manor and 2 on the Danvers manor, for a wide 
variety of services. He also held 2 yardlands on the 
Birmingham manor in Shutford for 3s., which he 
had leased out for {1.% 

Details survive of the Templars’ and the Oseney 
estates in Sibford in the later Middle Ages. In 
1311, when the Templars’ manor was in the hands of 
the Crown, very few works had been commuted; al- 
though an income of 8s. 11d. came from the com- 
mutation of 16 days’ mowing, 16 days’ ploughing, 6 
days’ carting, and 40 boon-works, many works were 
carefully exacted. Among the assets of the manor 
were ploughing services, 26 from 13 yardlanders and 
8 from 3 yardlanders and 5 half yardlanders. Of 
these two had been allotted to the reeve and 32 were 
used on 16 acres. Another 14 ploughing services 
were due from a free tenement and 13 customary 
tenements and 4 were due from 3 yardlanders and 5 
half yardlanders. Of these one was allotted and 17 
were used on 84 a. Harrowing services were also 
due, 13 from as many customary tenants and 7 from 
3 yardlanders and 5 half yardlanders, one was allot- 
ted to the reeve and the rest were used on 46 a. As for 
boon-work 3 works were due from one free tenement, 
12 from 2 yardlanders, 44 from 11 yardlanders, and 
28 works from 3 yardlanders, 5 half yardlanders, and 
6 cottars. Of these works 4 were allotted to the reeve 
and 36 acres were sold with 86 works. Of another 
42 works 2 were allotted to the reeve and 40 were 
sold.9+ 

In 1338, when the Templars’ Sibford estate had 
passed to the Hospitallers, commuted services were 
worth c. 27s. and the rest of the estate was valued at 
c. £15 135.95 A full extent has survived for 1512, when 
Richard Vitter held of the Hospitallers a house called 


92 Ibid. 751. 

93 Ibid. 707-9. 

94 §.C. 6/961/18. 

95 The Hospitallers in England (Cam. Soc. Ixv), ed. 
L. B. Larking, 190. 
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the Temple, a dovecot and close (3 a.), 6 yardlands 
of arable and pasture (c. 200 a.), the ‘lot mead’, a 
cottage and a close (2 a.), common pasture for 12 
cows and a bull in commons on Tyndall Hill, and a 
meadow lying on both sides of the water-mill. The 
farmer paid a total rent of £2 17s. and no heriot was 
exacted. There were 4 customary tenants in Sibford 
Gower, one holding 2 yardlands, a close and meadow 
for 18s., one holding a close and a yardland in Bur- 
drop for 14s. 6d., and two small holders.% Of the 
three free tenants the Vicar of Swalcliffe held of the 
Hospitallers freely half a house for 7s.; a house and 
48 a. were held freely for 2s., and one other free tene- 
ment of a toft and a yardland in Burdrop for 1s. 1}d.97 
There were 12 customary tenants in Sibford Ferris, 
where the normal holding was 1 yardland with an 
attached close, but four tenants held 2 yardlands 
each, and one held three. All the holdings paid 
heriots.°8 There were also 6 free tenants, usually 
with small holdings, but there were 3 holders of 2 
yardlands and more; one held 6 yardlands by 
military service, and the Abbot of Bruern held 5 
yardlands and a close.°? At Shutford the Hospitallers 
had a house and a yardland which were being leased 
for 3s. 6d. In 1517 Sibford, together with the rest 
of the Sandford Preceptory lands, was being leased 
by a Londoner and at the Dissolution in 1539 the 
annual rental was £2 145.2 

Oseney Abbey’s manor, part of the abbey’s Hook 
Norton bailiwick, contained 12 yardlands of which 
5 formed the demesne,} and in 1291 it was valued 
with its mill at £4 35.4 In 1337 6 of the yardlands 
were held by 5 tenants of villein status. Each held a 
house and 1} yardland for 3s. 4d. a year.5 Although 
leasing much of the estate Oseney probably retained 
some pasture rights, for an agreement of 1271 where- 
by the abbot was to pay the rector 2s. whenever he 
had animals pasturing in Swalcliffe appears to have 
been the culmination of a lengthy dispute.® By 1333, 
when the estate was being managed by the reeve, the 
total income had almost halved and it was worth only 
about £2 8s., of which 16s. 11d. came from rents, 
5s. 11d. from produce sold, and r1s. 11d. from the 
mill.7 By 1510 the income from rents had risen to 
£3 35. 6d. and this was little changed in 1521.8 From 
1250 until the Dissolution the abbey also had a 
house and a yardland in Epwell.9 

At Sibford there is early evidence of a two-field 
system of crop rotation. In 1240 Oseney Abbey 
granted a parcel of land made up of g# a. in one field 
and ro} a. and 1 butt in another.!° There was no 
consolidation of strips: the 9} a. were divided into 
21 separate pieces, and the 104 a. and 1 butt were 
divided into 22 pieces, no piece being larger than 
half an acre.!! The Templars, however, seem to have 
tried to consolidate their estate, which was centred 
on their grange at Sibford. Land which was granted 
to the Templars frequently adjoined land they al- 

96 Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford, MS. 320, ff. 20-21. 

97 Ibid. f. 21. 

98 Ibid. ff.21-22". 

99 Ibid. ff. 22%-237. 

1 Tbid. f. 24. 

2 Dom. of Incl., ed. Leadam, i. 362-3; Valor Eccl. 
(Rec. Com.), i. 218. 

3 Oseney Cart. iv. 307. 

+ Ibid. The royal charter of 1227 confirmed a grant of 
this mill: Cal. Chart. R. 1226-72, 57. 

5 Oseney Cart. iv. 322-3. 

6 Ibid. 323-4. 

7 Bodl. MS. d.d. Ch. Ch., O.R. 2. 
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ready held: two grants in c. 1190 and ¢. 1200, for 
instance, consolidated existing holdings.!12 That 
variations of a two-field crop rotation were practised 
is shown by an agreement of 1242, whereby the 
monks of Bruern agreed that land below Holwell 
Grange which they had habitually cultivated should 
in future be cultivated or remain fallow with the 
contiguous land of the Templars. 

In 1311 the largest crop on the Templars’ estate 
was maslin; 16 of the 42 qr. produced were used to 
seed 40 a. for the next year’s crop, and after deduc- 
tion for poultry food the remainder was sold. Of the 
40 qr. of rye produced that year, 18 qr. were used to 
seed 58 a., and 21 qr. were sold. Of the 194 qr. of 
oats produced, g qr. went to seed 18 a., a large pro- 
portion was used as cattle fodder, and 6} qr. were 
sold. Peas and vetch seem to have been grown to- 
gether in small quantity, just over 10 qr., of which 
5 went to seed 17 a. and 5 qr. were sold. No barley 
was grown in 1311, but malt was included among the 
tolls of the mill. Rents for the year brought in c. £6, 
the sale of grain £6 16s., and of livestock, including 
oxen and poultry, £2 18s. The sale of hides and skins 
brought in as much as £4 15s. 6d.; principally from 
214 fleeces at 4s. 1d. each. The expenses of the estate 
in I3II were very miscellaneous, including rent, 
blacksmith’s and shepherd’s wages, and above all 
the purchase of stock. Although arable farming was 
profitable, greater emphasis was probably placed on 
sheep farming; no profit could be recorded from the 
pasture that year as it was all used for pasturing the 
manor stock which included as many as 233 sheep. 
Cattle farming was of no importance and only 1 cow, 
whose milk was sold, and 1 calf, which was sold, 
were recorded." 

There is little direct reference to pasture and 
meadow land in the parish in the Middle Ages. The 
meadow presumably lay near the streams, and in the 
south of Sibford Ferris township. ‘Netheresmede’ in 
Sibford was mentioned c. 1210,!5 also the little 
meadow of the Templars next to their mill-race in 
Sibford Ferris,!© and in 1512 a meadow in Sibford 
known as ‘le mylne sydlinge’ adjoined the water-mill 
on both sides.'7 ‘Halmeadow’ on the manorial de- 
mesne at Swalcliffe was marked out with boundary 
stones in 1391.!8 From c. 1200 the Templars had 
many small pasture crofts which they used as the 
basis of further inclosure;!9 the agreement of 1242 
between Bruern Abbey and the Templars stipulated 
that an important pasture called ‘Little bromes’ be- 
longing to Bruern and extending from Holwell 
stream to the boundary of the Templars’ land, and 
a pasture called the ‘holdefeld’ belonging to the 
Templars should continue to be held in common b 
the two parties.?° In 1240 lands with ‘hadlands’ and 
‘sidelings’ of meadow attached were granted to 
Oseney.?! Like other parts of north Oxfordshire 
Swalcliffe contained leys or greensward interspersed 
Oseney Cart. vi. 231, 261. 

Ibid. iv. 304; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 218. 
10 Oseney Cart. iv. 312-13. 12 Thi. 
12 Sandford Cart. ii. 257-61. 

13 Ibid. 268-9. 

14 §.C. 6/961/18. 

1s Sandford Cart. ii. 259. 

© Tbid. 262. 

17 Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford, MS. 320, f. 20%. 

18 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, p. 148 cart. 12. 
19 e.g. Sandford Cart. ii. 257-8, 261; S.C. 6/961/18. 
20 Sandford Cart. ii. 268-9. 

21 Oseney Cart. iv. 312-13. 
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in the common fields;”? at Epwell in the 17th and 
18th centuries, for instance, about a third (c. 26 a.) 
of the rectory land was in leys.?3 A tenant described 
the rectory in 1783 as being 37 leys, 4 yards or 
quarter acres, 2 a., and one sideland, and 6 lots of 
heath, furze, and greensward lying dispersed in the 
fields.2+ 

Woodland played a comparatively small though 
valuable part in the parish economy. The demesne 
of Swalcliffe contained Tourne Wood, most of the 
trees from which were sold in 1395, and there was 
another wood in the township known as Wykeham’s 
Grove;?5 in 1400 timber for New College Grange 
was taken from Bewlepark Wood.?6 In 1570 there 
were 10 a. of woodland attached to the Lea manor.?7 
When in 1592 Lord Saye and Sele let the rest of his 
Shutford land, he expressly reserved the coppices.?8 
Timber was frequently one of the more valuable 
bequests in wills.29 New College, when they had their 
estates at Swalcliffe surveyed, always included an 
account of the timber. In 1762, for example, they 
had 266 ashes, 21 elms, and 2 oaks; in 1768 on the 
land let to Edmund Loggin they had ro1 pollard 
ashes, 27 elms, and 5 oaks, while on the college plot 
there were 45 pollard ashes and oaks.3° In 1762 
W. H. Wykeham had 7 spinneys of young planta- 
tion and two inclosed woodlands known as the 
‘Nurseries’ .3! 

There was much heath land. Inc. 1180 the Temp- 
lars were granted 30 a. in Sibford Heath.3? Lea 
manor in 1570 was said to have over three and a half 
times as much meadow, pasture, furze, and heath as 
arable.33 In 1631 the rectory estate at Epwell had 5 
lots of furze ground (c. 24 a.),34 and a description 
of heath at Sibford Gower in the 18th century 
mentioned lots at three different places.35 

As in other north Oxfordshire parishes a four-field 
system had been generally adopted by the early 17th 
century. An undated 17th-century terrier shows that 
at Epwell the former two fields had been divided into 
four quarters. Quarters occur at Swalcliffe in 1716, 
at Sibford Gower in 1750, and Sibford Ferris in 
1784.37 Only at Sibford Ferris are details of the size 
of the fields known; there were forty 20-acre yard- 
lands, of which 104 were arable; the open fields, 
therefore, contained c. 420 field acres, and each field 
was roughly 104 acres.3° Much of the parish was in- 
closed long before parliamentary inclosure at the end 
of the 18th century. Small closes and crofts, many 
of them medieval in origin, surrounded the villages; 
at Epwell, for instance, almost every proprietor of 
land at the time of the award held some piece of old 
inclosure and the Inclosure Commissioners tried to 
arrange allotments so that they adjoined existing 
inclosures.39 Some manorial land at Epwell was in- 
closed early; in 1586 the lord sold 2 closes with a 


22 'Terriers show that leys were permanent grass ground. 
23 New Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 

24 Ibid. 

25 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii. passim. 

26 New Coll. Mun., Roll A. 

27 ©.R.O., Dash. VI/o. 

28 Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 892, f. 169. 

29 e.g. Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 129/2/20, 129/4/45. 
30 New Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 

31 O.R.O., S. & F. colln. (uncat.). 

32 Sandford Cart. ti. 263. 

33 O.R.O., Dash. VI/s, 9. 

34 New Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 


38 [bid. 36 Tbid. 
37 Ibid. 38 Tbid. 
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yardland of arable and leys; one was parcel of the 
Fern close, ‘as it is now mounded from one part of 
the said Fern close’, and the other was called Peacock 
close.*° Not all early inclosure was for sheep farming; 
in 1697 Brett Goodwin leased 40 a. of inclosed land 
of which the greater part was arable.*! Much of the 
Lea manor was inclosed as early as 1570 and the 
village was largely abandoned. By 1745 Lower Lea 
farm seems to have been entirely inclosed.42 When 
Swalcliffe township was inclosed old inclosures 
amounted to about 706 acres. Shutford East was the 
property of the 16th-century inclosing landlord, 
Lord Saye and Sele. His land lay south-east of the 
village and adjoined land in Broughton inclosed for 
pasture farming.43 A survey of 1592 described the 
Fiennes property in Shutford (425 a.) as all closes of 
pasture, meadow, and woodland, and as the worst 
land on the Fiennes estates.4+ Shutford open fields 
lay to the north-west of the village, but in this area 
also some inclosure had taken place before 1776: the 
Wykehams had an acre of old inclosure at the 
Spinney and the Ham, four inclosed meadows, and a 
pasture inclosure of over 4 a., called ‘Squire’s Great 
Meadow’. Other proprietors owned small inclosures 
in the Spinney and the Ham and elsewhere. At the 
Sibfords and Burdrop there were over 100 a. of old 
inclosure.‘® 

There was little consolidation of strips on much 
of the open-field land: terriers of the rectory and 
glebe land show that it was mostly distributed in 
lands, butts, and leys of an acre or less. At Epwell in 
1631 3 yardlands were distributed in 36 lots, the 
largest of which were between one and two acres;47 
at Burdrop in 1700 2 yardlands were divided into 
24 pieces and at Sibford Gower 4 yardland was in 
37 separate pieces, while in 1737 another 4 yardland 
was in 58 pieces.*® Consolidation seems to have 
been hampered in certain cases by frequent division 
among heirs; at Sibford Gower in 1686 4 yardland 
was divided between 4 heirs so that each received 
about Io pieces.49 

Despite the large amount of inclosure mixed farm- 
ing was almost universal and the crops mentioned in 
17th-century terriers and probate inventories were 
as varied as in most villages: wheat, barley, oats, 
maslin, pulse, rye, and peas were all grown. One 
farm in Epwell supported 3 cows, a ‘blind mare’, 1 
heifer, 28 sheep, and 3 pigs, and there was sufficient 
work at harvest for the farmer to pay 13s. 4d. for 
extra labour. The produce of the arable land repre- 
sented a third of the farmer’s wealth but his stock 
only about a sixth; in 1678 his executors paid over 
£7, about a sixth of his personalty, in tithes, taxes, 
and expenses of the farm, including £2 2s. for tithe, 
£1 to the smith, and 18s. in taxation.5° A carpenter 
who kept a shop at Epwell in 1699 left six lands of 


39 C.P. 43/762, rot. 66. 

40 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3631; cf. ibid. 3632. 

4 Ibid. 3635. 

42 O.R.O., Dash. VI/75. Closes of arable, pasture, and 
meadow were mentioned. 

43 Maps of Broughton (1685) and Shutford (1810) at 
Broughton Castle. 

44 Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 892, f. 169. 

45 1@-F43/ 764, 5Ob 30: 

46 O.R.O., incl. awards. 

47 New Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 

48 Bodl. MS. d.d. Pettipher a r. 

49 Bodl. MS. d.d. Arkell c 6; ibid. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3636. 

50 Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 76/1/33 which contains an 
inventory and an account. 
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wheat, hay and corn in the barn, 3 cows, 2 pigs, and 
some bees as well as his timber and tools; his most 
valuable asset was the money in his shop book.5! 
Almost all the farmers had pigs, some kept bees, and 
some ducks and poultry.5? One man annually reared 
15 turkeys.53 Among other crops recorded in the 
17th century were hops. 

Although sheep never became predominant in 
Swalcliffe’s economy there was a ready market for 
wool both at Banbury and in the local weaving 
industry. In c. 1543 it was said that sheep were 
commonly bought and sold within the parish and 
the real profits came from the fleeces.5+ Although 
some early inclosure was for sheep-farming a 
selection of 38 inventories from wills proved between 
1583 and 1720 shows that only c. 60 per cent. of the 
farmers left any sheep, although it is noticeable that 
those who did not do so were invariably of the poorer 
class.55 No instances of large flocks have been found 
in the inventories used: numbers mostly varied be- 
tween 30 and 50 in the case of the yeoman farmer,*° 
although a Hawten owned 140 in 1671 and another 
farmer owned 117 in 1672.57 In 1703 the lord of 
Swalcliffe manor owned only 68.58 

The pattern of mixed farming does not seem to 
have changed in the 18th century. A survey of the 
inventories of those who died in Sibford Gower 
manor, between 1753 and 1786 reveals a number of 
prosperous farmers. Although estates varied be- 
tween {4 and {900 in value few farmers had less 
than £100 worth of personalty at their death. Sheep 
were more important than cattle: in six cases 
flocks of 60 to 100 sheep were kept. A large pro- 
portion of the wealth of the farms lay in arable. 
Peas, oats, barley, wheat, and pulse were all grown, 
although wheat was certainly the most important 
crop.5? On New College’s Home Farm only 60-80 a. 
out of 216 a. were arable, but the Grange farm was 
then entirely arable, and on the college’s Sibford 
Ferris farm only 26 a. out of 150 a. were pasture.® At 
Sibford Gower 61 a. out of 255 a. were pasture, and 
at Epwell all 7 a. of the college estate were arable. 
Later in the 18th century, however, land in Epwell 
was converted from arable to pasture,® and in 1771 
and 1806 there are examples of Sibford tenants being 
forbidden to plough up pasture.® 

Stints on the common seem to have been gradually 
reduced in the 17th and 18th centuries. In 1631 the 
stint for 3 yardlands at Epwell was 12 milch cows or 
dry beasts, 9 horses, and 120 sheep on the heath fields 
and all other commonable places. At Swalcliffe in 
1716 the stint was 12 cows, 7 horses, and 22 sheep a 
yardland, but the rectory tenant recorded that it had 
once been 30 and even 4o sheep. At Sibford Ferris 
in 1784 the stint of sheep was 20 to a yardland.®s 


51 Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 80/3/20. 

52 e.g. ibid. 129/3/9, 129/4/45, 113/3/11, 1/5/22. 

53S. Oxi wDiocucws,.-tett 5) 

54 Ibid. d 14, ff. 25-30. 

55 For references see wills cited in this section. 

56 e.g. Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 1/3/12, 2/2/30, 67/3/22. 

57 Ibid. 34/2/24, 88/2/43. 58 Tbid. 73/4/17. 

59 Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars 23, passim. 

60 New Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 6t Tbid. 

62 Bodl. MS. d.d. Pettipher a 1. 

63 New Coll. Mun., drawer 55; MS. d.d. Pesphier ele 

64 New Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 5 Ibid. 

66 e.g. Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 213, p. 394; ibid. MS. d.d. 
Pettipher a 1, passim. 

67 E 179/161/198. 

68 Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 129/2/20. 


Between the 16th and 18th centuries a $-yardland 
holding in the open fields was not uncommon, but 
a number of prominent families had built up far 
larger holdings. The Gilkes family, for instance, 4 
members of which were taxed in 1524,°7 gradually in- 
creased their wealth: Richard Gilkes (d.1695) of Sib- 
ford Gower bought 5 houses during his lifetime; 
Thomas Gilkes (d. 1703) held 4 yardlands; another 
Thomas (d. 1719) held 5 yardlands®? and was almost 
six times more wealthy than the average farmer in 
the village.7° In the 18th century this predominantly 
Quaker family was probably the wealthiest yeoman 
family in Sibford Gower; John Gilkes the elder had 
personalty worth c. £435 at his death in 1738 and 
John Gilkes of Burdrop c. £370 in 1743.7! At the 
time of inclosure at Epwell, besides Robert Doyley’s 
holding of 5 yardlands there were holders of 34 
yardlands, 3, 24, and 2 yardlands; there were also 
3 holdings of 14, 1}, and 1 yardland, but 5 people 
held 4 yardland and 4 people } yardland.72 At 
Shutford, where 24 a. made up a yardland, the con- 
centration of wealth was even more marked; apart 
from the Wykehams’ large holding of 12 yardlands, 
there was one of 7 yardlands, two of 3, two of 24, 
three of 2, two of 1 yardland, and only four 4-yard- 
land holdings.73 Other outstanding families were the 
Loggins, the Alcocks, and the Tredwells: in 1665 
John Loggin had one of the largest houses in Swal- 
cliffe.74 Of the Alcocks, chiefly an Epwell family, 
William (d. 1612) left goods worth £128, Thomas 
(d. 1613) of Shutford goods worth £139, and John 
(d. 1694) goods worth £152.75 Their houses, how- 
ever, were assessed for the hearth tax of 1665 on 
only two or three hearths.7° Of the Tredwells 
Thomas, who came from Epwell, left personalty at 
his death in 1620 worth £201 and Richard, of Sib- 
ford Gower, £168 in 1693.77 They remained an 
important yeoman family in the 18th century; John 
Tredwell, for example, left in 1750 goods worth 
£219.78 

Much of the parish land formed part of large 
estates. The Fiennes estate at Shutford extended 
over 425 acres. In c. 1580 the whole estate, apart 
from the coppices, was let for £200 a year.79 Rising 
prices and the pressure of an increasing population 
brought increased rents and by the end of the 17th 
century the estate was yielding £289 ros. a half-year 
from tenants alone.8° At this date the Shutford 
estate, although inclosed, was not farmed as a whole 
but was leased to some 12 tenants. The largest of 
their holdings was 74 a., but most consisted of only 
one or two small fields.8! The tenants paid high rents 
for liberty to plough and the fact that they were 
prepared to do so indicates the profits available 
from arable farming in the 16th and 17th centuries 


69 Ibid. 129/3/9, 129/4/45. 

70 The figure for the average yeoman is based on 38 
wills examined and on local deeds: see wills etc. cited in 
this article. For an example of small-scale consolidation 
in 1712 see Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3637. 

71 Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars 23, ff. 27, 36. 

72 C.P. 43/762, rot. 66. 

73 C.P. 43/734, rot. 30. For the size of the yardland see 
Corpus Christi Coll. ene MS. 320, f. 24. 

74 Hearth Tax Oxon. 

75 Bodl. MS. Wills Ono 91/3/5, 1/3/12, 2/2/30. 

76 Hearth Tax Oxon. 153-4. 

77 Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 153/3/44, 67/2/26. 

78 Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars 23, f. 67. 

79 Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 892, f. 169. 
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in Swalcliffe parish.8? Similarly, the Lea was said 
to be worth £1,000 a year if it was under the plough.’ 
In a rental of 1684-5 one tenant paid £13 for land, 
said to be 5 years ploughed with one year to go, 
while three other tenants had holdings where the 
ploughing time had expired and for which grazing 
rents were paid.4 On the Christ Church estate in 
Sibford Gower holdings continued to be for three 
lives until at least the early r9th century; heriots 
continued to be taken throughout the same period.85 
Rents were low but a heavy fine of one year’s value 
was exacted for entry into a farm.’ Christ Church 
owned 5 copyhold estates of between 1 and 3 yard- 
lands and all 5 descended in the same families 
throughout the 18th century.®7 

It is probable that in the early 18th century a yard- 
land would have cost a little more than £200 through- 
out the parish. In 1710 ¢ yardland in Sibford Gower 
was sold for £55 and in 1757 4 yardland in Shutford 
for £103.88 Property, however, cannot here be valued 
only on the money-rent or price it could command, 
for the achievement of a purely monetary economy 
at Swalcliffe was a very late development. New 
College chose to have a large proportion of their 
rents paid in grain, thus to a certain extent using the 
Swalcliffe estate as a home farm from which to 
supply the college’s immediate needs. Thus at the 
beginning of the 17th century they leased Shutford 
chapelry to the Vicar of Swalcliffe for £1 5s. 6d. in 
cash, gs. 2d. worth of good wheat, and 8s. gd. worth 
of good malt.89 They demanded similar rents 
throughout the 18th century both for Shutford and 
for the other glebe lands. Nor was it only the college 
which demanded rents in kind; in 1771 a yardland 
and a close were let to Joseph Dix for £13 and one 
load of thatch a year, and the trees were expressly 
reserved.9! 

At the end of the 18th century the whole parish 
was inclosed in stages. Shutford field, which com- 
prised over 40 yardlands (c. goo a.),9? was inclosed in 
1766. A total of 868 a. was allotted to 16 proprietors: 
the Wykehams received 232 a. for 12 yardlands, 
Hannah Bishop 120 a. for her 7 yardlands, and 
Thomas Youick 47 a. for 3 yardlands; there were six 
allotments of 30-45 a., including one made to the 
vicar of Banbury, two allotments of 10-30 a., and 5 
of under ro a. An acre was allotted for the public 
stone-pits.% 

About 972 a. of Swalcliffe were inclosed in 1772. 
According to the Inclosure Act the lands were inter- 
mingled and incapable of improvement except by 
inclosure.9+ William Humphrey Wykeham, lord of 
the manor, was allotted 579 a. for 26 yardlands; a 
tenant, Ann Walford, received 115 a. for 6 yardlands. 
The other allotments were small, three of 20 a., 16.4., 
and 12 a., and four of between one and four a.95 


82 Ibid. ff. 254, 282. 

83 Woodward’s Progress, 90. 

84 Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 892, f. 282. 

85 Ch. Ch. Treasury 3 c 2 41 etc. 

86 e.g. ibid. 3c 2 44. 

87 Ibid. d 1 10. 

88 Bodl. MS. d.d. Pettipher a 1; O.R.O., S. & F. colln. 
(uncat.). 

89 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 1958. 

99 e.g. ibid. 1975, 1977. 

1 Bodl. MS. d.d. Pettipher a 1, Sibford Ferris bdle. 
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The inclosure of Epwell took place the following 
year. On the eve of inclosure there were 27 yardlands 
which, together with the common at Epwell Hills and 
Gauze Heath, amounted to 1,400 a.% Over 1,069 
a. were inclosed and divided into 45 allotments. 
Among them were four holdings of over 100 a., but 
most were between 20 a. and 30 a.97 Robert Doyley 
received the largest allotment, 152 a. for 5 yardlands, 
Henry Wigley was awarded 133 a. for 3 yardlands, 
and Jonas Turner was awarded 115 a. for 34 yard- 
lands.98 

The Sibford Ferris Inclosure Award of 17909 
divided 916 a. of open field. New College received 
an allotment of 142 a. for tithes in the open field and 
4 a. for tithes of old inclosure; and Ralph Sheldon, 
lord of the manor, was given a small allotment (2 r. 
22 p.) for rights in the waste. The largest allotment 
(175 a.) was made to William Walford, who had 
previously bought out some 8 tenants and therefore 
held 114 yardlands in the common field. Edward 
Jenkinson received 155 a.1 There were 5 allotments 
of 20-70 a. and another 13 of 20 a. or less. 

At the time of inclosure in 1773 Sibford Gower 
consisted of one large open field called Broad Sibford 
field of 80 yardlands.2 The award of 1774 divided 
1,666 a. between 48 proprietors. New College and 
their tenant received 257 a. for tithes and glebe, 
and the Vicar of Swalcliffe 42 a. for small tithes, and 
William Sheldon, lord of the manor, 4 a. for rights 
in the waste. The feoffees of the town estate received 
207 a. for 74 yardlands, Thomas Walford 148 a., and 
Thomas ‘Sweetbryer’ Gilkes3 go a. There were 6 
other allotments of more than 40 a., 9 of between 
40 a. and 20 a., 10 of between 20 a. and Io a., and 
18 smaller allotments.4 

The immediate effect of inclosure seems to have 
been an increase in land values; New College were 
able to raise the fine on their rectory farm from £532 
in 1792 to £946 in 1796.5 Probably inclosure also led 
to more experimental farming, but the only evidence 
for improved methods comes from leases. One lease 
specified that the land should be properly manured 
and the arable divided into three parts, one part to 
lie fallow or be planted with turnips, one part to be 
in crop, and one part to be planted with grass or 
clover.® In 1845 on a farm at Shutford there was to 
be a rotation of fallow, grain, and grass, one-quarter 
of the land being always fallow or in turnips or grass 
seed.7 In 1847 the trustees of the town estate of Sib- 
ford Gower ordained a crop rotation of fallow, grain, 
and grass. The lessee was never to grow two grain 
crops in succession and at least once in six years 
every part of the farm had to be in clover or grass for 
a year.® A greater variety of crops were grown in the 
1gth century, the greatest increase being in root 
crops. In 1854 a 50-acre farm had 3 a. of vetches, 
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3a. fallow, 5 a. of turnips, 21 a. of turnips and swedes, 
and 15 a. of young seeds, although 40 years previously 
the same farm had produced only beans and white 
peas apart from grain.° 

In 1797 roughly half the parish was pasture, 
particularly in a belt running across the parish be- 
tween Sibford Gower, Burdrop, Sibford Ferris, 
Swalcliffe, and Shutford.!° In 1834, however, three- 
quarters of the land in Epwell was arable.™! At Sib- 
ford Ferris 43 a. of a 148-acre farm were arable and at 
Sibford Gower 155 a. of a255-acre farm; West Shut- 
ford Field farm (131 a.) had 40 a. of pasture in 1815, 
but by 1836 there were an additional 32 acres.!? 
Lower Lea farm in Swalcliffe was equally divided be- 
tween pasture and arable in 1852, but by 1885 the 
pasture had been replaced by 62 a. of woodland. 

The pattern of land ownership in tie townships 
varied considerably. The Sibfords were charac- 
terized by the number of small owner-occupiers. In 
1785 there were 35 proprietors in Sibford Ferris and 
44 in Sibford Gower; the largest holdings in each 
village were assessed to the land tax at {11 and £8 
respectively, while the next highest assessments were 
between £4 and £5. At Epwell the land was divided 
between 24 owners and in 12 cases was let to tenants. 
There was only one owner-occupier of any impor- 
tance.'+ At Shutford there were 18 proprietors, 18 
tenants; and only 5 owner-occupiers, but here nearly 
half the land tax was paid by Lord Saye and Sele, 
whose tenant occupied the whole of a holding assessed 
at c. £39. There were to other holdings over £2 of 
which 8 were tenant-occupied. At Swalcliffe, on the 
other hand, despite its larger acreage there were only 
II proprietors, of whom 7 were owner-occupiers, 
and there were g tenants. Mrs. Wykeham paid 
£31 19s.15 

By 1831 there had been few changes in the pattern 
of landholding in the parish; although in the case of 
the larger holdings there seem to have been more 
owner-occupiers (there were 3 assessed at between 
£i2and {14 in Swalcliffe) this may have been merely 
that the New College tenants paid their own land- 
tax. At Epwell the larger number of owners may be 
accounted for by the appearance of 6 houses assessed 
at Is. or 2s., while in the 18th century none was 
assessed at under 6s.'° 

In 1851 there were some 53 farmers in the whole 
parish. Of the6 farms in Swalcliffe township three were 
large 350-acre farms and all were above the average 
acreage for the parish as a whole, the smallest being 
200 acres. At Sibford Ferris on the other hand the 
largest farm was 240a. inextent and only two weremore 
than 120 a., and at Sibford Gower, apart from John 
Hitchcox’s 300 a. farm, which employed 15 labourers, 
the 18 farms in the hamlet were all less than 200 a. 
in extent, and the average size of a holding was 65 


° Bodl. MS. d.d. Pettipher a 1, Sibford Gower bdle. 
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1s Tbid. 

16 Tbid. 
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19 Agric. Employment Women and Children [4202-I], 
p. 351, H.C. (1868-9), xiii. 
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acres. At Epwell there was one large farm of 310 a., 
employing 13 men, but the other 11 farms were 
all small, and 4 were less than 20 acres. The largest 
farm at Shutford was 245 a. in extent, there were 
two of c. 130 a. and 5 of less than 60 acres.!7 At 
Swalcliffe and Epwell a number of farms in 1851 
were being cultivated by men born outside the 
parish; four such farmers held 67 per cent. of Swal- 
cliffe’s land; 70 per cent. of Epwell’s land was in the 
hands of immigrants.'$ 

Agricultural distress in the late 1gth century was 
acute, and in 1867 a labourer from Epwell complained 
that he could not find work since the larger farms 
did not need so many employees as the small ones 
had done. The wages of his ploughboy son had 
recently been reduced, and when he himself had 
work he earned only ros. a week, except in harvest 
when for a period he might earn as much as 5s. a 
day.!9 The general decline in agricultural prosperity 
was reflected in a reduction of rents. The Vicarage 
farm at Epwell, for example, rented for many years 
at £200, was let in 1882 for £120 and the vicar could 
find no tenant for the Sibford farm which had 
previously been leased for £130.7° 

The inhabitants of Swalcliffe were not, and indeed 
had never been, totally dependent on agricultural 
employment. Carpenters occur frequently in the 
documents from the 16th century,?! and in 1851 
there were 18 in the parish, including one woman.?2 
Blacksmiths often combined their work as smiths 
with farming: for example Thomas Alcock of Sibford 
Ferris, who died in 1635, left 15 sheep, 3 cows, 3 
calves, and 2 hogs, and a yardland of wheat (his 
most valuable possession), 4 ridges of barley, one 
land of peas, and some hay as well as the tools of his 
trade.#3 In 1851 there was enough work to support 
six blacksmiths. 

Owing to its numerous fast-flowing brooks Swal- 
cliffe had an unusual concentration of water-mills. 
Only two were mentioned in Domesday Book, but 
there were probably at least two others in existence 
at that date on the Bishop of Lincoln’s estate, one 
in Swalcliffe, the other in Epwell. 

One of the bishop’s mills was attached to the 
Wykeham manor in Swalcliffe in 1279,25 and con- 
tinued thus until modern times; it appears to be the 
mill later known as Swalcliffe Lea mill.26 It is 
possible that it was at some period a fulling-mill, 
for there were fields in Swalcliffe Lea known in the 
16th century and later as Fulling Mill meadows and 
Fulling Mill piece.27 A mill at the Lea frequently 
occurs in 16th- and 17th-century documents,?* and 
Swalcliffe Lea mill was still at work as a corn-mill as 
late as 1851.29 

The two recorded Domesday mills were attached 
to the two manors at Sibford Gower®° and have left 


21 e.g. Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 73/2/29; 296/4/123 
3/1/51; ibid. MS. Ch. Oxon. 3633; ibid. MS. d.d. Pettipher 
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25 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 708; and see above, p. 230. 

26 For the sites of Swalcliffe mills see O.S. Map 25” 
Oxon. (1st edn.), IV, VIII. 

27 O.R.O., Dash. VI/26, 54, 62, 70, 75. 

, oa 25(2)/198/East. 44 Eliz.; CP. 25(2)/339/Mich. 
3) Jasob. 

29 HO. 307/1733: 
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no later traces, unless one was the 12th-century 
Templars’ mill. This mill, which later evidence indi- 
cates was in Sibford Ferris on a tributary of the 
Stour, was given to the Templars by Agnes of Sibford 
in 1153.3! William of Sibford may also have had an 
interest in it for in 1185 it was stated that he gave 
the mill to the Templars.32 In 1338 this mill, known 
as Sibford or Temple mill, passed to the Hospitallers 
and was then valued at £1.33 It remained in their 
possession until the dissolution of the order. In 1512 
it was leased with its closes and later passed with the 
Sibford estate to the Crown and then to Sir Thomas 
Pope. It remained attached to the manor of Sibford 
Gower and Sibford Ferris. Temple mill was still 
being worked in 1939, but closed soon after the 
Second World War.35 

There are scattered references to a mill (or mills) 
at Epwell. One was attached to the bishop’s manor 
there in and before 1223, for it was acknowledged 
in that year that the tenant Thomas Caperun had 
inherited it from his father.3¢ Part of this mill was 
granted by Robert Frances to Richard Frances in 
1282.37 In the 16th century the Fraternity of Brailes 
(Warws.), Oseney Abbey, and Bruern Abbey were 
each drawing rents from Epwell mills.3° Oseney’s 
mill in 1529 was known as ‘Rolffesmill’ and was being 
leased with land for ros. 14d. although it had been 
worth £2.39 In 1542 this mill was granted with 
Oseney’s other land in the parish to Christ Church.° 
An Epwell mill was at work in 1903.4! 

A horse-mill existed on New College’s rectory 
estate and was leased for 6s. 8d. a year in 1540,4? and 
there were windmills at Epwell and Sibford Gower 
in the 17th century and later.43 An Epwell windmill 
was still at work in 1887.44 

Several probate inventories of men and women 
dying before the outbreak of the Civil War contain 
references to comparatively large amounts of hemp 
and linen yarn, as well as to made up woollen and 
linen cloth.45 There are records of a broad-weaver at 
Epwell in 1605, of 3 weavers in the same village, and 
of one at Burdrop between 1610 and 1620; a woman 
who died in 1619, left cloth worth £1 2s., 21 ells of 
linen cloth, 6 lb. of hemp, and 3 |b. of coarse linen 
yarn.4© After the Civil War and during the 18th 
century many householders in the parish bequeathed 
three or more spinning wheels.*7 After the fire at 
Shutford in 1701 the losses listed by some of the 
householders included much linen and woollen yarn, 
and many spinning wheels. Lace thread, a pillow 
and bodkins, are also among the items listed, but 
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there is insufficient evidence to say whether much 
lace was made for sale at this or at a later date.48 A 
wealthy wool-comber died at Burdrop in 1743 and 
two poor weavers of the same family in 1745 and 
1749.49 A dyer of Sibford Ferris occurs in 1754,5° 
and a wool-comber and a weaver died in the same 
village in 1761 and 1779.5! Home-weaving continued 
into the 19th century. In 1851 there were 5 hand- 
loom cotton weavers and one hand-loom silk weaver 
living in Shutford.5? They are likely to have been 
working for Banbury masters or for the Wrench firm 
of plush-makers, who also manufactured corduroys. 

Plush- or shag-weaving was an established in- 
dustry in the parish by 1747 and by the early 19th 
century Robert Lees had set up a finishing shop 
at Shutford.53 His business was taken over by the 
Wrench family in c. 1815 and during the century a 
remarkable trade was built up. The growth of the 
industry attracted workers to Shutford; two natives 
of Neithrop (in Banbury), for example, were working 
at Shutford in 1785.54 Owing to the fluctuations in 
the national industry unemployment was often 
serious; it was estimated in 1834 that at Shutford 
West as many as twenty weavers at a time might be 
out of work.55 

Hand-looms were used in the manufactory at first 
and a number of women were employed for the finer 
work. In 1851 William Wrench, ‘manufacturer of 
livery plushes and velvet’, was employing 23 men in 
his factory. Four were described as weavers of plush 
and hair and 19 as plush-weavers.5® By 1885 when 
power-looms were first introduced there were 40 
hand-looms. The firm made richly dyed plush 
liveries for most of the royal courts in Europe in- 
cluding that of Edward VII, and there wasa consider- 
able trade with Japan and Persia and later with South 
America. Plush was supplied to the House of Com- 
mons and plush coats made for the Heythrop Hunt. 
Various industrial and other uses were developed: 
silk plush was used in the printing trade, fine plush 
for the lining of airmen’s goggles. A fire of 1913, 
however, destroyed most of the machinery. ‘The 
changing map of Europe led to a great reduction of 
the number of royal liveries required. The business 
was finally sold by H. E. Wrench in 1948 to J. H. 
Walker & Sons of Dewsbury and work at the Shut- 
ford factory came to an end. 

Local stone was extensively quarried for building. 
There were at least seven quarries at Epwell in the 
19th century and there was a particularly large 
one north of Swalcliffe mill.s7 In 1772 there was a 
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stonecutter with his own shop in Shutford.5* Masons 
are recorded from time to time from the 16th cen- 
tury.59 In 1851 a family of three masons were living in 
Swalcliffe village, there were two or more at Epwell, 
four at Sibford Gower, and three at Shutford.® 
Lime-kilns also provided some employment. In the 
18th century lime was used as manure,®! and Swal- 
cliffe lime may have been commonly used outside 
the parish; it was also used in 1809 in the rebuilding 
of Wigginton church.° 

There was a long tradition of clock- and watch- 
making among the Quaker families of Sibford.% 
Thomas Gilkes (? 1665-1743) was a pioneer of the 
clock-making industry in north Oxfordshire. Another 
Quaker clock-maker, John Wells, was probably 
trained under Gilkes, for he had early connexions 
with Sibford. A Richard Gilkes (b. 1767) was making 
clocks in Sibford in 1800. Another Quaker, Ezra 
Enoch, who had served his apprenticeship with 
Charles William Drury of Banbury, must have 
worked in Sibford as a clock-maker for he was 
resident there from 1799 until c. 1828, when he 
moved to London, and again from 1851 to 1860. His 
son John worked as a repairer in the adjoining 
villages.®* 

Among the recorded tradesmen the most notable 
was a Shutford mercer who died in 1729 leaving 
among his goods distilling implements and tobacco.®s 
The parish had a number of physicians: in the late 
17th century there was Thomas Walford of Sibford 
Ferris, ‘troublesome quack or emperick’,®* who was 
given the courtesy title of Doctor; and a monumental 
inscription eulogizes his contemporary at Epwell, 
Joseph Stanton (d. 1696), a physician and surgeon.®7 
Among three who lived in the parish in the rgth 
century was one described as ‘farmer and bone 
setter .@ 

The traditional occupations have mostly died out 
and hardly any local tradesmen remain in the parish; 
Sibford, for instance, has neither butcher nor baker. 
Some employment is provided by the Quaker school, 
but most of the male population work outside the 
village in Banbury.®? 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Few records of Swal- 
cliffe’s medieval manorial courts have survived. 
Reference to the court baron of the Wykehams in 
Swalcliffe has survived for 1771 only,” but the lords 
probably exercised view of frankpledge in the 
Middle Ages as later.7! Oseney Abbey held a court 
for its tenants in Sibford Gower and Epwell in the 


58 Bodl. MS. d.d. Oxon., Shutford, where stonecutters 
are also recorded in 1781 and 1782. 

59 Bodl. MS. d.d. Pettipher a 1. 

60 H.O. 107/733: 

6t e.g. New Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 

62 Wigginton Par. Rec., chwdns’ accts. 

63 For these see p. 256. 

64 Oxon. Clockmakers; Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1869); H.O. 
107/1733; O.R.O. A. II/4. 

65 Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 128/1/25; he owned South 
Newington mill. 66 Woodward's Progress, 92. 

67 M.I. in Epwell church. 

68 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1864, 1869); H.O. 107/1733; and 
see also MS. d.d. Pettipher a 1 for Jehorada Mead (d. 
1799). 

69 Local information; Sibford Village Hail (priv. print 
1957). 

70 O.R.O., S. &. F. colln. (uncat.): on estate at Swal- 
cliffe of W. H. Wykeham, 1771-9. 
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Middle Ages?? and there is evidence that on the 
Zouche fee the right to hold a view of frankpledge 
twice yearly was enjoyed by the lords.73 

In the 16th century Christ Church’s court baron 
at Sibford Gower and the courts of Thomas Lucy 
and his wife at Epwell were still dealing with prob- 
lems of land tenure and setting fines for default of 
service and for breaches of manorial rules such as 
encroachment on the waste.74 The Christ Church 
court also controlled agricultural policy on the estate 
and frequently enforced house repairs and other 
improvements.75 As it was a manorial peculiar7® the 
court of the Sibford Gower and Sibford Ferris manor 
was particularly important, for here probate was 
given of all the wills of those living within the 
manor’s boundaries.77 The Christ Church court is 
known to have survived until 1841,78 but the main 
responsibility for local government had long been 
in the hands of officers appointed by the vestry. 

With the development of local government 
through the vestry the parish was divided into 6 
autonomous districts: Swalcliffe, Epwell, Shutford 
West, Shutford East, Sibford Gower, and Sibford 
Ferris. After the 1834 Poor Law Act all became part 
of the Banbury Union. 

Most of the surviving records for Swalcliffe town- 
ship are concerned with poor relief. Between 1721 
and 1770, the period covered by surviving accounts,79 
one overseer usually served for one year. Expenditure 
rose from £34 in 1722 to £48 in 1726, then declined 
steadily to £13 in 1743. In the period 1730-50 the 
average of 5 regular recipients of Is. to 2s. a week 
was slightly higher than before but expenditure 
never rose above £38. In 1758 an outbreak of small- 
pox raised the total expenditure to £72, but in the 
1760s the total remained between £25 and £35. The 
overseers made the usual payments: out-relief, 
house rents, medical bills, coffins for paupers, and 
clothing.®° Total poor relief expenditure in Swalcliffe 
township for 1775-6 was £109, although over a third 
of that sum was for legal expenses.§! By 1783-5 
there had been little increase but in 1802-3 £259 was 
spent on out-relief alone, given regularly to 19 adults 
and to 23 children. The total expenditure was £347, 
including the county rate and other items, paid for 
bya rate of 5s. 8d., about the average for the hundred. 
Poor relief cost the village just under {1 a head.* 
The peak totals were in the years 1817-19 when 
nearly £580 was spent each year, and in 1821 poor 
relief was still costing Swalcliffe over 27s. a head, 
more than in any other township in the parish.83 At 
this time roughly one-ninth of the total was spent on 
roundsmen.*+ Recovery from economic distress in 


71 C.P. 25(2)/1389/Mich. 9 Geo. III, Mich. 15 Geo. III. 

72 Oseney Cart. iv. 322. 

73 Cal. Ing. p.m. v. 522-6. 

74 S.C. 2/197/39, 207/91, 227/89. 

75 Bodl. MS. d.d. Ch. Ch., MM 35-36; Ch. Ch. Treasury 
3 c 2.41-46. 76 See p. 255. 

77 Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars 23. 

78 Ch. Ch. Treasury 3 c 2.48—49. 

79 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 4. 

80 Ibid. Less usual items in the overseers’ accounts 
include repairs and thatching of a cottage in 1740 and 
work done on a building described as the town house in 
1756-7. 

81 Poor Abstract, 1776, 436. 

82 Ibid. 1804, 398-9; Census, 1801. 

83 Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rtns. H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v; Census, 1821. 

84 Oldham, ‘Oxon. Poor Law Papers’, Ec. H.R. v. 96. 
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1817-19 and 1826 was slower than elsewhere and it 
was only in 1833-4 that there was a substantial fall 
in expenditure.’5 Throughout this period the over- 
seers were receiving money contributions from John 
Loggin’s charity.%° 

Detailed information about poor relief in Epwell 
is first available for 1775-6 when £50 was spent. In 
the next six years expenditure rose more rapidly than 
elsewhere in the hundred and the average total be- 
tween 1783 and 1785 was over £108. By 1802-3 
relief was given regularly to 19 adults, of whom g 
were aged or infirm, and to 16 children. This cost 
£272, not quite {1 a head of the population.’7 Poor 
relief expenditure reached a peak in 1817-19 when 
an average of £440 was spent annually. By 1821, 
despite population increase, expenditure had fallen 
to £252, under 15s. a head and well below most of 
the rest of the parish.8* Costs rose again to £320 in 
1826 and 1832 but were still lower per head than in 
the rest of the parish and they started to fall before 
the new Poor Law came into operation.®9 

The overseer reported to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of 1834 that there were 33 agricultural 
labourers in the township and 16 ‘employed by the 
parish’ of whom 6 were given work on the roads, 
summer and winter; at harvest time there was some 
work for women and children at c. 2s. a week. Weekly 
wages, both from private employers and from the 
parish, were gs. for a married man and 5s. 6d. for a 
single man.° At least 38 people were receiving relief 
in addition to their wages from their employers. The 
parish paid an extra allowance for third and sub- 
sequent children at 1s. 6d. a head.9! The roundsman 
system was by this time no longer in use, nor were 
the labourers distributed among the farmers in 
proportion to the size of the farms, though the over- 
seers thought this would be desirable.9 

At Shutford West, where the amount of poverty 
was to some extent affected by fluctuations in the 
local weaving industry,%3 the problem became serious 
only after 1800. In 1775-6 the parish spent £67 on 
poor relief and from 1783-5 an annual average of 
only £55, a lower rate of expenditure than elsewhere 
in the parish; in 1802-3 the amount spent per head 
of population (15s. 7d.) and the rate in the pound 
(5s.) were much the same as elsewhere, though the 
total expenditure went up to £217, a greater pro- 
portionate increase than in the other villages.°+ By 
1813 poor relief was costing Shutford West more 
than twice as much and the rate per head had gone 
up to £1 6s. 9d.95 From 1816 to 1820 there was a 
further steady rise to a peak of £519, c. £1 8s. a head, 
and, though the general crisis of 1826 caused rela- 


85 Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rtns. H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v; Money exp. for relief of poor, H.C. 219, p. 158 
(1830-1), xi; Money exp. for maintenance of poor, H.C. 
444, Pp. 153 (1835), xlvii. 

SON See p. 259. 

87 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9. 

88 Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rins. H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v; Census, 1821. 

89 Money exp. for relief of poor, H.C. 219, p. 157 (1830- 
1), xi; Money exp. for maintenance of poor, H.C. 444, 
Pp. 153 (1835), xlvii; Census, 1931. 

90 rst Rep. Poor Law Com. H.C. 44, p. 373a (1834), xxx. 

9 Ibid. p. 373b (1834), xxxi. 

9 Ibid. p. 373c (1834), xxxii. 

93 In 1832-3 there were 20 weavers and only 35 agricul- 
tural labourers: ibid. p. 373b (1834), xxxi. 

9 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9; Census, 1801. 

95 rst Rep. Poor Law Com. H.C. 44, p. 379a (1834), 
xx, 
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tively little increase in expenditure, in 1832 as much 
as £474 was spent. The overseers reported to the 
1834 Poor Law Commissioners that rates were be- 
tween 7s. and 8s. at the rack rent on a valuation made 
c. 1800.97 

In 1803 13 adults were getting permanent relief, 
of whom 7 were old or disabled.%8 Thirty years later, 
the population having risen from 276 to 431, 40 
persons were receiving relief of all kinds, besides 6 
or 7 families not living in the parish. There was 
little difference between the wages paid by private 
employers and by the township and all labourers 
alike could get an allowance of 1s. 3d. a week for each 
child after the second. The overseer thought that the 
wages were just adequate for a healthy family with 
4 children, provided they also were allowed to rent a 
potato patch, ‘their chief food’, and quite often 1s. a 
week was paid into a clothing club. The roundsman 
system was practised ‘in the case of those men who 
are not apportioned’; apportionment was according 
to the rate paid. The overseer felt that the roundsman 
system made bad workmen and that ‘head money’ 
ought to be abolished if some better method could 
be found; relief in kind might prove cheaper to the 
village and might prevent labourers from running 
up debts, especially to bakers. 

Shutford East, a small administrative area of some 
400 acres, spent nearly £17 on poor relief in 1776 
and nearly £12 in 1783-5. In 1802-3 the total was 
£22, over 16s. a head.! Like Shutford West Shutford 
East had a bad year in 1820 and expenditure remained 
about £50-£60 with little improvement until after 
the passing of the 1834 Act. 

The only early parish records to survive at Sibford 
Gower are a constable’s book and overseers’ accounts 
for the period 1774-1810. Usually the same man 
was constable for two or three years and some of his 
expenses were almost certainly directly met by the 
overseer. In 1817 the constable’s levy produced £9, 
of which {1 Is. was spent in the collection of 7 
levies, 10s. 6d. on entering the overseers’ accounts, 
and {£2 2s. 6d. on measuring the Poor Land.3 

Between 1774 and 1811 there were normally two 
overseers a year, each keeping the accounts for a half 
year.4 In 1807 the magistrates disallowed the accounts 
because the overseer was illiterate and could not 
swear to them. The overseers obtained their money 
from two sources, from the levies and from the 
feoffees of the Sibford Gower charity, the original 
intention of which was that one-third of the profits 
of the estate should be spent on poor relief. The 
poor’s third was paid directly to the overseers, and 
they and the feoffees often worked closely together.’ 

96 Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Ritns. H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v; Money exp. for relief of poor, H.C. 219 (1830-1), 
p. 158, xi; Money exp. on maintenance of poor, H.C. 444, 
P- 153 (1835), xlvii. 

97 rst Rep. Poor Law Com. H.C. 44, p. 379¢ (1834), 
XXX11. 

98 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9. 

99 rst Rep. Poor Law Com. H.C. 44, pp. 379 a, b, c,d 
(1834), XXX-XXXiil. 

1 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9; Census, 1801. 

2 Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rtns. H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v; Money exp. for relief of poor, H.C. 219 (1830-1), 
p. 158, xi; Money exp. on maintenance of poor, H.C. 444, 
p. 153 (1835), xlvii. 

3 Bodl. MS. d.d. Pettipher a 1; the deposit includes 
the Sibford Gower constable’s staff. 

4+ Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Sibford b 1. In 1810-11 there 
were 4 overseers each serving for 13 weeks. 

5 See pp. 259-60. 
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In 1775-6 poor relief expenditure in Sibford 
Gower was {143 and the annual totals on the whole 
went down until the latter part of the 1780s when 
there was a steep rise; the average sum spent in the 
next decade was nearly double. In 1800-1 the total 
reached £548 and though it fell to £428 in 1802-3 it 
was still over £1 a head.° In 1810, a bad year, 
expenditure rose to over 30s. a head? and thereafter 
the totals remained extremely high. The steepest 
rise in expenditure was in the period 1817-19; £964 
was spent in Sibford Gower in 1819. Thereafter 
expenditure was lower, perhaps because of a fall in 
population, but the village continued to spend over 
£1 a head on poor relief. Although the general crisis 
of 1826 caused little increase, that of 1831 had lasting 
effects in Sibford Gower: expenditure did not go 
down until after 1834.8 In the last two years of 
operation of the old Poor Law an average of £725 
was spent, but in 1835-6 the total fell to £436.9 

In the 1770s the overseers in many cases sup- 
plemented weekly relief by providing other neces- 
sities such as lodging, rents, clothing, shoe repairs, 
and thatching. Coal and bread were bought for the 
poor, and furze was rented for them to cut, while the 
overseers had at one time to pay for the support of 
the parish militia man’s family at Alkerton. A small- 
pox epidemic in 1787-8 cost {10 Ios. in doctor’s 
fees and additional sums for fuel, food, wine, sheets, 
and nursing for the ‘small pox folks’, who appear to 
have been isolated in a separate building. In 1799- 
1800 a surgeon and apothecary agreed to attend the 
sick poor for 4 years; his fee of £5 5s. a year covered 
all cases needing medical attention except fractures, 
smallpox, and childbirth.?° 

In 1784-5 the overseers tried the experiment of a 
workhouse and equipment for it was bought. The 
master of the workhouse at first was paid {£25 a 
quarter, which apparently also covered regular out- 
relief; rent for the workhouse was £6. In 1787-8 the 
regular itemized out-relief payments reappear in 
the accounts; 20 persons were receiving help, and 
workhouse costs were dealt with in terms of actual 
expenditure. In 1793-4 there were 14 persons 
receiving 1s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a week.!! Workhouse 
payments of some kind continued until at least 
1797 but the parliamentary return of 1804 makes 
mention only of out-relief. At that time 41 adults 
and 28 children were on out-relief out of a population 
of c. 400.!2 Roundsmen are first recorded in 1786-7 
and in the following decade there seem to have been 
eight or fewer; the number fluctuated but went up 
after the turn of the century. In 1800 a farmer re- 
fused to employ a roundsman who had to be paid by 
the parish for doing no work at all for 80 days. In 

6 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9; Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Sibford 


Le 

7 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Sibford b 1; Census, 1801. 

8 Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rins. H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v; Money exp. for relief of poor, H.C. 216 (1830-1), 
p. 158, xi; Money exp. for maintenance of poor, H.C. 444, 
p. 153 (1835), xlvii; Census, 1821, 1831. 

9 2nd Rep. Poor Law Com. H.C. 595, p. 293 (1836), 
Nxix (2). 

10 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Sibford b 1. 

12 Poor Abstract, 1804, 401. 

13 rst Rep. Poor Law Com. H.C. 44, p. 2A (1834), xxviii. 

14 Poor Abstract, 1804, 398-9; Census, 1801; nearly 
two-thirds of the working population was non-agricultural. 

Is Rep. Sel. Cttee. on Poor Rate Rtns. H.C. 556, p. 135 
(1822), v; Money exp. for relief of poor, H.C. 219 (1830-1), 
p. 158, xi; Money exp. for maintenance of poor, H.C. 444, 
Pp. 153 (1835), xlvii; Census, 1821, 1831. 
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1832 {£114 was paid out in 6 months to men ‘who 
did not strike one stroke of work for it’. 

No overseers’ accounts survive for Sibford Ferris. 
In 1776 not quite £50 was spent on poor relief. By 
1802-3 this figure was more than quadrupled and 53 
adults were on out-relief. This number constituted 
a quarter of the population, and a much higher 
proportion than in neighbouring Sibford Gower, 
although the expense per head was rather less.' 
Shortly after figures next become available, in the 
years following the Battle of Waterloo, the cost of 
poor relief rose as high as £531 and in 1821 it was 
£375, over 35s. a head. There was relatively little 
increase in the mid 1820s, although expenditure 
was again high in 1831-2 and cost the village nearly 
25s. a head. The total had already fallen before the 
new Poor Law came into effect.'5 


CHURCHES. In the Middle Ages Swalcliffe parish 
contained four chapels, at Epwell, Sibford Gower, 
Shutford, and Swalcliffe Lea. By the 16th century 
only Shutford and Epwell chapels survived. Swal- 
cliffe parish was first divided in 1841 when the new 
ecclesiastical parish of Sibford Gower, with Sibford 
Ferris and Burdrop, was created;!© and further in 
1905 when Epwell was made into a rectory annexed 
to the parish of Sibford Gower.'7 Until 1714 Shut- 
ford was probably independent of the mother 
church,!® but since that date it has been a dependent 
chapelry. 

Architectural evidence shows that the mother 
church dates from at least the 11th century,'? but the 
earliest known priest is not mentioned until c. 11g0.?° 
In 1389 the rectory was appropriated by New Col- 
lege, Oxford.?! A vicar is first mentioned in 1221, 
and from at least 1260-1 the rectors regularly pre- 
sented to an endowed vicarage, with the consent of 
the patron.?2 

The early history of the advowson is obscure. The 
first known presentation to the rectory was made in 
1221 by a Lady Le Strange,?3 who was probably a 
member of the Stoke (or Wykeham) family, which 
held the manor, and in 1239-40, the advowson.* 
These early presentations were contested by the 
Priors of Chacombe (Northants.),?5 and it was not 
until 1266 that the priory made a final quitclaim to 
Robert of Wykeham.”¢ In 1322 the Wykehams sold 
the advowson to John Pecche, a sale which was 
doubtless connected with the financial difficulties in 
which the family seem to have been at this date.?7 
Pecche never presented, for the advowson was 
claimed from him by Sir Robert Arden to whom 
Robert of Wykeham had previously granted it in 

16 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 436, pp. 478-82. 

17 Lond. Gaz. 21 Mar. 1905, p. 2170. 

18 See below. 

19 See below. 

20 Sandford Cart. ii. 257. For a list of medieval clergy 
and patrons see Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. d 460. 

21 Licence for appropriation, New Coll. Mun., Reg. 
Evid. ii, pp. 134-8, cart. 18; ibid. p. 133, cart. ro/3. An 
earlier papal licence for the appropriation was not acted 
upon: Cal. Papal Regs. iii. 356. 

22 Rot. Welles, ii. 9; Rot. Graves. 214. 

23 Rot. Welles, ii. 9. 

24 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. d 460; Rot. Grosse. 463. 

25 Rot. Welles, ii. 9; Rot. Grosse. 463. 

26 Fines Oxon. 194. Robert occurs as patron in 1271: 
Oseney Cart. iv. 4. 

27 C.P. 25(1)/189/16/46 and see above, p. 230. 
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1321,78 and Pecche allowed the claim.?9 The presen- 
tation in 1323 was therefore made by Sir Robert3¢ 
and the advowson passed on his death, with the 
manor, to his relict Nicole and her second husband 
Thomas Wale. The latter presented in 1333, he and 
his wife having recovered the presentation against 
Robert of Wykeham.3! Disputes between the Arden 
and Wykeham families over both manor and advow- 
son continued until 1345 when the advowson seems 
to have been finally recovered by the Wykehams.32 
In the same year Robert of Wykeham granted it 
to Simon Simeon, who may have been acting for 
William of Wykeham.33 Simeon disposed of the 
advowson to ‘Thomas Logges, Vicar of Pinchbeck 
(Lincs.), and others, and Logges presented in 1359 
and again in 1361.34 Simon Simeon having sur- 
rendered all rights in Swalcliffe in 1380 to William 
of Wykeham, Logges granted the advowson to 
William,35 and William granted it to New College 
in 1381.36 According to a Bull of 1383 Wykeham’s 
intention was that Swalcliffe rectory should be ceded 
to the college to provide stipends for the fellows, he 
himself having insufficient money for that purpose. 
Wykeham also obtained permission to grant the ad- 
vowson to the college.37 New College first presented 
in 139538 and has done so ever since. 

Both before and after the appropriation of the 
rectory in 1389 the vicarage was supported by the 
altar dues and the small tithes, and the vicars paid 
all ecclesiastical dues and burdens.39 No information 
about the value of the vicarage has been found before 
1526 when it was said to be worth £8,4° although 
probably this valuation did not include Epwell.41 In 
1536 the vicar was also receiving a pension from 
New College of £3 3s. 4d.42 In 1611 a witness in a 
tithe dispute estimated the value of the vicarage at 
£30 a year*3 and in 1675 the net value was £40 135. 
4d. of which £30 was paid by Epwell; New College 
allowed the vicar £2 13s. 4d. and from Swalcliffe, 
the Sibfords, and Burdrop the vicar received £8.44 
After 1714 New College paid the Vicar of Swalcliffe 
£20 for serving Shutford,45 bringing the annual value 
up to £60 135. 4d. By 1808 the living was worth £266 
tos. 8d. net; allotments made at inclosure for tithe 
and glebe in Swalcliffe, Epwell, and the two Sibfords 
were worth £20, £130, and £73 tos. respectively; a 
modus of 14s. was paid on the Lea and Grange farms, 
and the vicar, apart from an increased stipend of £25 
received from New College for the Shutford curacy, 
also received the ancient payment of £2 13s. 4d. for 


himself and a further £7 in surplice fees.*° 

28 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, p. 114, cart. 77. 
Ibid. pp. 118-19, carts. 83-85. 

30 Linc. Reg. iv, f. 2497. 

31 Tbid. 266, 279. 

BEE SEE Pp. 230. 

33 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, pp. 120-1, carts. 21, 
27, 98; C.P. 25(1)/190/19/55. : j 

34 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. d 460; Linc. Reg. ix, f. 274”. 

35 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, p. 125, carts. 48, 51; 
ibid. p. 120, cart. 108. 

36 Tbid. p. 124, cart. 100. The royal licence was obtained 
in 1381: Cal. Pat. 1381-5, 63. 

37 New Coll. Mun., Reg. Evid. ii, p. 131, cart. 4/5. 

38 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. d 460. 

39 Rot. Graves. 214. 

4° Subsidy 1526, 269. 

41 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 155, f. 9. 

42 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ii. 256. This sum may be 
a mistake for {2 13s. 4d. unless the College later reduced 
its pension. 

43 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 25, f. 113. 
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In the 17th century the vicar was receiving small 
tithes, except of wool and lambs, from all the parish 
except Shutford, where he received only the hay 
tithe and half the offerings. He also received great 
tithes from Epwell.47 In 1624 31 parishioners begged 
New College to improve the vicarage by annexing to 
it the tithes of Shutford; they claimed that the living 
was badly served because of its poverty. Their re- 
quest seems to have been granted, for in 1655 the 
vicar wrote to the college demanding an allowance 
of £30 because the Shutford tithes had once more 
been taken from him.4* During the years 1765-89 
when the parish was being inclosed the vicar re- 
ceived the following allotments in lieu of small tithes 
and glebe: g a. in Swalcliffe, 42 a. in Sibford Gower, 
22 a. in Sibford Ferris, an annual sum of £5 13s. 4d. 
from Shutford for the hay tithe, and 107 a. in Epwell 
for great and small tithes.49 In 1828 Swalcliffe 
vicarage comprised two farms: one at Swalcliffe and 
Sibford was let with the vicarage-house, the other at 
Epwell was let to another tenant.5° In 1900 the vicar- 
age had 74 a. in Swalcliffe and Sibford let for £75 
and its Epwell farm was let for £108; the modus and 
surplice fees brought in £6 a year.5! In 1963 only 
7 a. of glebe were left.52 

The old vicarage-house was a long, low, thatched 
cottage between the west end of the church and the 
rectory-house. In 1665 it was assessed for tax on 5 
hearths.53 In 1762 the house was a ‘total ruin’, but 
the vicar was able to repair and inhabit it until his 
death.54 In 1838-9 Canon Payne replaced it with the 
present vicarage-house built from his own plans on a 
new Io-acre site to the north-east of the church.55 

Because of its wealth Swalcliffe rectory in the 
early Middle Ages was used by the patrons to pro- 
vide for their relatives: Thomas de Wykeham (inst. 
1265) and Thomas Arden (inst. 1329) are examples.*® 
Other rectors were distinguished clergy, such as 
Richard Whitewell (inst. 1333), king’s clerk and 
pluralist, who by will dated 1359 left money to repair 
houses and vestments in Swalcliffe, and to found a 
chantry to the Virgin Mary in the church.57 His suc- 
cessor William Doune, Archdeacon of Leicester, an 
ecclesiastical lawyer, also held a prebend and a 
canonry, but seems to have lived at Swalcliffe where 
he spent money freely on the rectory-house, for 
which he left £26 13s. 4d. in his will. He made other 
bequests to his vicar, to the parish clerk, and to the 
Chaplain of Epwell.58 The last known rector was 
William Ward of Woodthorpe, presented in 1361.59 

Some of the early vicars held the living for long 
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Canes 0i2 10s 
c 650, f. 69. 
Ibid. c 446, f. 175. 
Ibid. c 25, ff. 113-16. 
New Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 
MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 446, f. 175. There is a detailed 
account of the vicar’s glebe at Epwell in 1806 in Bodl. 
MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe, c 3. 
50 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 663, f. 38. For a terrier of 1806 see 
ibid. c 449, f. 46. 
5t Tbid. c 2008. 
Ex inf. the vicar. 
Hearth Tax Oxon. 153. 
54 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 446, f. 175. 
55 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe, c 3, Payne’s MS. 
notes; MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 436, p. 400. 
56 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. d 460. 
57 Lincoln Wills (L.R.S. v), ed. C. W. Foster, i. 7-11. 
58 A. Hamilton Thompson, “The Will of William Doune, 
Archdeacon of Leicester’, Arch. Jnl. \xxii, 233-84. 
59 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. d 460. 
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periods; one of the earliest known held office for half 
a century, and his successor died at the time of the 
Black Death after ten years of office. At the end of 
the 14th century, as was usual elsewhere, exchanges 
for a more profitable or more influential benefice be- 
came very common: thus between 1379 and 1396 
there were five vicars.®° Many of the incumbents of 
Swalcliffe in the later Middle Ages were graduates 
and after 1381 Fellows of New College were some- 
times presented to the vicarage. Nicholas Wyldebore 
(1413-19), for instance, had been a Fellow for ten 
years before his presentation:®! during his in- 
cumbency John Wykeham, a relative of the lord of 
Swalcliffe manor, was pardoned after being convicted 
of Lollardy.®? Of the early-16th-century vicars little is 
known, and nothing of importance was presented at 
the visitations of 1517 and 1530.°3 William Goodman 
(inst. 1544), previously curate of Banbury, was 
deprived of Swalcliffe in 1556; his successor was 
replaced almost at once by another, who resigned 
some time in 1557; the next incumbent, a Fellow of 
Merton College, was deprived in 1559. His suc- 
cessor, Matthew Glave, previously curate of Brough- 
ton, had been a volens subscripsi signatory.°+ 

The Elizabethan settlement seems to have brought 
stability, and from 1577 to 1623 the living was held 
by two members of the Crayker family, John and 
Soloman, both of whom were resident.®s At his death 
Soloman left goods and chattels valued at the com- 
paratively high figure of £164 10s. Even so in 1624 
the parishioners attributed the low standard of 
spiritual ministry in Swalcliffe to the poverty of the 
living: they claimed then that for years they had 
endured ‘a continual failure of hearing God’s word 
preached’.°7 

A notable 17th-century vicar was Thomas Mer- 
riott, Fellow of New College and a well-known 
grammarian, who taught grammar at Swalcliffe and 
published many books on the subject. Instituted in 
1623-4, he was resident, kept a school at Swalcliffe, 
and was buried in the parish church.®* His royalist 
sympathies led to difficulties with his parishioners 
and with Parliament; in 1637 he appealed against his 
assessment for ship-money, describing the living as 
very poor and attributing his high assessment to his 
parishioners’ spleen against him because on another 
occasion he had ‘rightly over-ruled their dis- 
affection’.°? In 1642 he was summoned to appear 
before the House of Commons for using ‘reproachful 
terms against Parliament and for publishing the last 
royal declaration’; the living was then sequestrated. 
In 1646 after a hearing before the Committee for 
Plundered Ministers he appears to have been allowed 
to return to his living, from which he was forced to 
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6+ O.A.S. Rep. (1916), 68-69. 
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66 Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 12/2/22. 
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68 D.N.B.; Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 32/2/14; Cal. S.P. 
Dom. 1636-7, 90. He rented the Shutford rectorial estate: 
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resign in 1659.7° He was readmitted at the Restoration 
but at his death in 1662, perhaps as a consequence 
of his opinions, he was ‘very poor and worth nothing’ 
after his debts had been paid.7! 

The 18th-century incumbents were resident and 
employed assistant curates. In 1738 there was one 
service with a sermon, in each church in the parish 
every Sunday, three communion services a year, and 
c. 60 communicants at Swalcliffe.72 By 1768 com- 
munion services had been increased to four a year, 
prayers were read at Swalcliffe every Saint’s Day and 
Holy Day, and children were catechized both at 
Swalcliffe and Epwell.73 The vicar, John Caswell 
(1761-1808), suffered from ill-health and was 
somewhat easy going, claiming to read prayers on 
Holy Days only ‘as a favour to the parishioners’.74 
During his incumbency the church choir and band 
were flourishing. There were at least fourteen 
singers and between 1783 and 1785 an oboe and 
bassoon, a vox humana, a hautboy, and a bass viol 
were acquired.75 Caswell made improvements in the 
vicarage-house and the newly inclosed glebe, on 
which he planted many trees.7° 

During the incumbency of John Stevens (1808- 
37) the problem of serving a large parish on a com- 
paratively poor income became acute; Stevens, 
moreover, had ten children to support.77 He alienated 
his parishioners by cutting down young trees on the 
glebe,78 dismissing a curate, himself in financial 
difficulties, at short notice, and finally by attempting 
to serve three churches himself, although blind and 
senile.7? At times he found incompetent curates 
because he paid them so little;8° it was also alleged 
that he offered the cure for sale and that ‘though a 
rich man, he would sell himself if he could’.8! His 
parishioners were reported as saying that they 
thought Stevens must have turned Roman Catholic 
for he prayed for the dead Queen Charlotte and must 
evidently be trying to save her from Purgatory.® By 
1814 the number of communicants at Swalcliffe had 
fallen to 35.83 In 1831 one Sunday service was 
held in each church at which Stevens occasionally 
preached ex tempore, contrary to the bishop’s direc- 
tion.8+ In 1835 the churchwardens reported that 
many did not come to the church and in time none 
would do so, but even during this unfortunate in- 
cumbency when the number of nonconformists was 
increasing in the hamlets there was none at all in 
Swalcliffe, thanks mainly ‘to the sturdy church- 
manship of the farmers’.%5 

With Edward Payne (vicar 1837-86) the situation 
improved. Besides rebuilding the vicarage-house and 
continually improving the church buildings, he did 
much for the education of the poor, and attempted 


7 Ibid. b 37; ibid. d 567. 

75 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par Swalcliffe c 3. See also M. Byrne, 
an Church Band at Swalcliffe’, Oxoniensia, xxviii, 
79 

76 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 449, f. 46. 

77 Ibid. c 663, ff. 57-70. 

78 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 154, f. 143. 

79 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 659; ibid. d 705, f. 272; MS. Oxf. 
Archd. Oxon. b 51, f. ror. 

80 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. b 51, f. 32. 

81 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 663, f. 32. 

82 Ibid. f. 183. 

83 Ibid. c 649. 

84 Ibid. b 38. 

85 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 106, ff. 384-5; Bodl. MS. 
d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 
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to preserve village traditions such as the May Day 
celebrations.*° Above all he was largely responsible 
for the creation of the new Sibford benefice. By 1854 
religious life in the three hamlets was flourishing; at 
Swalcliffe the vicar employed two curates, one for 
Shutford and one for Epwell, and daily prayers were 
said; there were two services on Sundays and a 
monthly administration of the Sacrament; there 
were c. 70 communicants and a congregation of be- 
tween 150 and 200. In 1855 there was no dissent in 
Swalcliffe parish and the average number of com- 
municants was said to be far more than was usual in 
small rural parishes.’7 In 1869 Payne began to have 
daily services in Lent. In 1878 there were 17 cele- 
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century.°? The three western arches of the northern 
arcade, which rest on circular piers with square 
capitals, are mid 12th century. The three western 
arches of the southern arcade were probably built 
early in the 13th century and are supported by 
octagonal piers; two of the capitals are decorated 
with stiff leaf foliage. The eastern arch, which is 
wider, was built later in the 13th century. The south 
aisle dates from the 13th century and is lighted 
by four triple-lancet windows and a double-lancet 
window at the west end. The south porch was also 
built in the 13th century. The tower was originally 
built in the 13th century and was remodelled in the 
15th century when it was heightened.°3 An important 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL, SWALCLIFFE 


brations of communion in the year and 134 com- 
municants.°8 There were two full services every 
Sunday except on the Sundays when there was a 
communion service ;°? and there was a great increase 
in services during Lent. Payne had held evening 
classes for young men in the winter months in the 
1850s and later in the century with the assistance 
of Henry Norris of Swalcliffe Manor he opened 
a reading-room for working men. No smoking, 
gambling, or drinking of alcohol was allowed.” 
The church of ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL is 
a large stone building.%! It comprises a chancel, nave, 
and north and south aisles which extend to the 
western end of the tower. The church was built 
mainly between the 12th and the mid 14th century, 
but part of the upper walls of the present nave belong 
to an earlier church, probably consisting only of 
nave and chancel and covering no more ground than 
that occupied by the present nave: the two small, 
partially blocked, round-headed windows on either 
side of the nave date probably from the late 11th 


86 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 

87 MS. Oxf. Dioc. b 70, f. 224. 

88 Ibid. c 344. 

89 Tbid. 

99 Tbid. b 70; Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3. 

9t There is a description of the church, with photo- 
graphs and ground plan, by C. E. Keyser in Arch. Jnl. \xi. 
85-101. 


enlargement took place at the end of the 13th 
century when the chancel was added. It is separated 
from the nave by a wide arch. The east window of 
the south aisle is contemporary with the chancel. On 
the outside of the church, on the eastern gable of the 
nave, there is a 14th-century pinnacled niche, built 
to house the sanctus bell. A stair in the angle between 
the chancel and the north aisle led originally to the 
rood-loft. 

Further alterations were made in the mid 14th 
century, when the nave clerestory and a new roof 
were added. The northern aisle was rebuilt together 
with the eastern arch of the northern arcade of the 
nave. Throughout the 15th century there are con- 
stant references to the repair by New College of the 
lead roof of the chancel, and the stonework and glass 
of the windows. In 1446-7 a carpenter was paid for 
making desks and seats in the chancel, and in 1451-2 
timber was brought from Tingewick (Bucks.), and 
further payments made for the choir furniture. In 
1483 the chancel roof was renewed; a carpenter was 


92 J. and H. Taylor, Anglo-Saxon Architecture, 599-600. 

93 New Coll. Mun., Bursar’s accts.: the college gave 
6s. 8d. ad edificandum campanile in 1405-6 but the work 
was not necessarily executed then as money had to be 
collected over a long period. This and other extracts from 
New College accts. used in this section were collected 
by J. Cherry. 
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sent from Oxford to supervise the work and Master 
Willeys received nearly £27 for work on the roof and 
the chancel. 

In the 17th century much of the woodwork of the 
church was renewed. The two front pews bear the 
dates 1637 and 1638; the pulpit casing, which in- 
closes an earlier pulpit, is dated 1639;95 and the oak 
door of the nave is inscribed “Thomas Chamberlayne, 
1679’ and bears his coat of arms.%° In 1664 the 
church was ‘ruinous and much in decay’; damage, 
which seems to have extended to the whole fabric, 
but particularly to the walls and roof of the nave, was 
restored and repaired the same year.9? The church 
appears to have been kept in fairly good repair in the 
earlier 18th century. In 1755 the archdeacon ordered 
several improvements, including the white-washing 
of the walls and repair of the seats, but little else was 
done during the next hundred years.% 

A thorough restoration was carried out in the 
1850s. The chancel, which was in a dangerous state, 
was restored by New College. The west gallery, 
which had been erected for the church musicians 
probably in the 18th century, and had had a small 
organ placed in it in 1842,99 was cleared away. The 
ground floor of the tower was thrown open and the 
belfry raised to the first landing; the western ends of 
the north and south aisles were thrown open and 
their paving relaid; the stonework of the arcades was 
cleaned; and the square, deal pews were removed and 
several Jacobean pews repaired and reconstructed.! 
In 1862 extensive repairs to the roof were carried out, 
and in 1876 the south porch was entirely rebuilt.? 
Among 2oth-century improvements may be men- 
tioned the installation of electric light in 1933 by 
members of the Dix family, the restoration of the 
south aisle in 1937, and the extensive repairs carried 
out between 1952 and 1958, especially the replace- 
ment of the wooden chancel floor with tiles on a 
concrete base. A new heating system was also 
installed.3 

The font dates probably from the 14th century, 
but the crude decoration carved on the sides is later, 
probably early-17th-century work.+ The chancel 
screen may have been set up in 1483 when the 
chancel was repaired; an elaborate coloured strap- 
work cresting was added to it in the 16th century but 
has since been removed to the west end of the south 
aisle. A copy in tapestry of the Descent from the 
Cross by Roger van der Weyden was given in 1949 
by Lucy, Lady Wingfield. The reredos of 3 mosaics 
was bought in 1887 with money left for the purpose 
by Edward Payne (vicar 1837—86).5 The altar rails 
at the west end of the north aisle are 17th-century. 

Traces of medieval wall-paintings remain in the 
north and south aisles. 


94 New Coll. Mun., Bursar’s accts. 

95 The pulpit is inscribed: ‘Anne Wykeham, the widow 
of Richard Wykeham Esaqr. gave this pulpit, pew, cushion, 
and cloth, A.D. 1639.’ 

96 Gules an escutcheon argent in an orle of molets or. 

97 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. ¢ 110, ff. 36-37. The pay- 
ment of money for these repairs caused a serious dispute: 
ibid. ff. 36-46, 57-73; ibid. c 33, ff. 293, 301-7, 310. 

98 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. d 13, f. rr’, 
Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3. 
Ibid. Payne’s Memoirs; Wilb. Visit. 144. 
Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 
MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2035; Oxf. Mail, 28 July 1958. 
For a drawing see Bodl. MS. Top. Eccles. b 14. 
Oxf. Diocesan Calendar, 1888, 181. 
For inscriptions on brasses see Arch. Jnl. Ixi. 97-100. 
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There are brasses to Joyce Newman of Epwell 
(d. 1584), a daughter of John Hawten of Swalcliffe, 
to Joan Harris and her infant (d. 1635), and to 
Humphrey and Martha Wykeham (d. 1650 and 
1661).© Only one medieval monument remains, a 
tombstone under a 14th-century canopy in the south 
aisle. Among later monuments are the following: in 
the south aisle a stone memorial to John Hawten of 
the Lea (d. 1598), framed by Corinthian columns 
and surmounted by a shield of arms, a marble monu- 
ment with coloured demi-figures and arms to John 
Duncombe (d. 1645/6) and his wife Elizabeth, and a 
memorial to William Richard Wykeham (d. 1800); 
in the north (or Wykeham) aisle a marble monument 
with armorial shields to Richard Wykeham (d. 1635), 
his wife Anne (d. 1649), and to Humphrey Wykeham 
(d. 1650) and his wife Martha (d. 1661), a ledger stone 
to Ferdinando Wykeham (d. 1637), and memorials 
to Richard Wykeham (d. 1751) and Richard 
Tredwell (d. 1759); in the chancel memorials to the 
Caswell and Loggin families. The following vicars 
are commemorated: Thomas Merriott (d. 1662), 
William Mayo (d. 1717), John Caswell (d. 1808), J. T. 
Wilkinson (d. 1894), and E. G. Norris (d. 1935).7 
There is a painted glass memorial window to John 
Langley (d. 1865). 

In 1806 the church possessed one silver cup.’ In 
1852 Henry Norris gave two Elizabethan chalices 
and Eleanor Norris a silver flagon. There is also a 
silver-gilt paten of 1784.9 

The tower has a ring of six bells.!° All were 
originally cast by Henry and Matthew Bagley of 
Chacombe in 1685, though the third was recast in 
1720. The first was given by Richard Wykeham for 
the benefit of the poor, the second by Humphrey 
Wykeham, and the tenor by five churchwardens. 
All the bells were rehung in 1938 when the moulded 
sections of the old Jacobean bell-cage were pre- 
served.1! 

The registers begin in 1558 and, except for minor 
gaps, are complete.!? 


Shutford chapel is first mentioned in 1404 but the 
building dates from the 12th century.'3 The chapel’s 
status was the subject of dispute and conjecture in 
the 17th century and later. Whatever its origins, by 
the 15th century the chapel, along with a house, a 
yardland, and certain unspecified tithes was held and 
leased, apparently as parcel of the rectory estate, by 
New College.'+ Leases of the rectory estate made 
provision for the maintenance of the chapel and 
chaplain; in 1406, for instance, the lessee was to 
provide the chaplain with 12 bushels of corn, and in 
1614, when Richard and Anne Wykeham were the 
lessees, they had to find a chaplain at their own 


7 For detailed inscriptions see Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. 
d 196; c 167, ff. 154-61; Par. Colln. iii. 291-2; Arch. Fal. 
Ixi. 101; for blazons of arms on the monuments and hatch- 
ments see Bodl. G.A. Oxon. 4° 687, pp. 291-2; ibid. 
16° 217, pp. 232, 264b. 

8 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 449, f. 4 

9 For details see Evans, Ch "Plate, 163 and pl. viii. 

10 Fully described in Ch. Bells Oxon. iv. 397-8. 

11 Ibid.; MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2035. 

12 For transcripts dating from 1721 see MS. Oxf. 
Archd. Oxon. c 143, f. 48; MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 444, 445; 
ibid. c 614. 

13 New Coll. Mun., Roll A and see below, p. 253. 

1 e.g. New Coll. Mun., Roll A and B; Bodl. MS. Ch. 
Oxon. 2170-1. 
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expense to hold services in the chapel and administer 
the sacraments.!5 The chapel with its appurtenances 
was leased separately also; the college lease to 
Thomas Merriott, Vicar of Swalcliffe, in 1624 pro- 
vided that he should either serve the cure himself or 
provide a chaplain.'® 

Shutford not only had its own burial ground from 
at least 169917 but also was responsible for assessing 
its own church rate.'8 It seems, however, that not all 
of Shutford lay within the bounds of the chapelry: 
in 1700 the tenants of Lord Saye and Sele in Shut- 
ford East claimed that, although the chapel lay with- 
in it, Shutford East was a liberty exempt from dues 
paid to Shutford vill or chapelry; they alleged that 
they had never served as chapel wardens, overseers 
of the poor, or constables, that neither the pro- 
prietors of the manor nor its inhabitants had ever 
had any legal right to any particular seat within 
Shutford chapel, and that those who had attended 
service there had done so by ‘courtesy only’. 
Apparently Lord Saye and Sele from time to time 
maintained a chapel in his Shutford East manor- 
house which his tenants frequented, and funerals 
and christenings that were not held there took place 
at Swalcliffe, Shenington, or other neighbouring 
places.19 This situation may explain the fact that in 
1666 Lord Saye and Sele was allowing the income 
from Shutford tithes, which he had apparently 
leased, both to his own chaplain and to the curate of 
Shutford.2° Although the decision of the ecclesiastical 
court in this dispute has not been recorded the claim 
of Shutford East to be a ‘separate liberty’ was up- 
held at assizes;?! this probably meant only that it 
was exempt from paying church rates to Shutford, 
for there seems little doubt that Shutford East paid 
tithe to the Vicar of Swalcliffe.22 It may be that in the 
early Middle Ages Shutford chapel served only the 
Chapter manor in Shutford West, that the rest of 
Shutford belonged strictly to Swalcliffe parish; and 
that this rather than Swalcliffe’s status as mother 
church explains why the vicarage included the hay 
tithe and half the offerings from Shutford.?3 Al- 
though for a brief period in the 17th century Shut- 
ford tithes were annexed to Swalcliffe benefice’ it 
was not until 1714 that New College simplified the 
situation by making the vicar permanently respon- 
sible for serving Shutford or for paying the curate.?5 
This change of status did not take place without 
protest, for William Mayo(vicar 1680-1734) reported 
to New College that the former curate refused to 
give up the chapel keys.6 As late as 1768 the Vicar 
of Swalcliffe told the bishop that Shutford must be a 
peculiar, as he had been ‘elected’ to it separately 
after he had been presented to Swalcliffe;?7 and in 
the early rgth century it was reported that Shutford 
was a parochial chapelry, which had not in any sense 
been united to Swalcliffe vicarage before 1714.78 

1s Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 2170-1; ibid. 1955; and see 
above, p. 237. 

16 Bodl. MS. Ch. Oxon. 1958. 

17 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 33, ff. 234-59; Par. Rec. 
reg. 
8 e.g. in 1699: MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 33, f. 234. 
19 Tbid. ff. 239-44. 
20 Woodward’s Progress, 90. 
21 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 33, f. 240. 
MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 25, f. 113. 
23 Tbid. 
25 New Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 
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New College paid the curate’s salary when it was 
not specifically reserved in leases of the rectory 
estate, and in 1708 it was raised from {15 to £20 
yearly.29 In 1738 the amount allowed was still £20, 
of which the vicar retained {10 and paid the rest 
to a curate to hold Sunday services.3° In the 19th 
century, however, the curate’s salary rose rapidly 
from £25 in 1797 to £150 in 1850.3! 

Shutford had its own curate in 1526 and 1530.32 
The curate in 1583, Harry Hay, had a standard of 
living little higher than that of his poorest parishioners 
judging from the value of his estate at probate.33 In 
1674 the curate’s house was described by Warden 
Woodward of New College as a ‘pitiful, low, and 
dark house’, unfit for any man to live in. At the time 
of his visit, however, the curate was renting another 
house in the village where he was able to entertain 
the visitors liberally, giving them ‘very good wine 
and bottled ale, strong and small’.3+ Throughout the 
18th century curates were non-resident, there was 
one service each Sunday, and three or four com- 
munion services a year; the number of communi- 
cants fell gradually from 20 in 1759 to Io in 1805.35 
Shutford suffered as much as Swalcliffe from the 
ministry of John Stevens; in 1827 the inhabitants 
complained that he held the Sunday service when 
the poorer people were having their dinner, and it 
was reported that the clerk had frequently to baptize 
ailing children in default of a clergyman.%¢ By 1831, 
although the curate of Shutford lived in Tadmarton, 
conditions seem to have improved: there was one 
service each Sunday, and two on one Sunday of the 
month, and these were well attended. Shutford 
shared in the general rise in standards in the mid 
1gth century, and in 1857 the licensed curate who 
served no other cure, held two services with a 
sermon each Sunday, and communion services 
monthly. Throughout the rest of the century Shut- 
ford remained to all intents and purposes a distinct 
parish, with its own resident licensed curate.37 

The church of ST. MARTIN at Shutford is a 
small stone building comprising chancel, nave, north 
aisle, north chapel, and a tower, standing at the west 
end of the north aisle.38 The oldest parts of the struc- 
ture date from the late 12th century. The nave arcade 
of two pointed arches is supported by a pier and 
responds with Romanesque scalloped capitals, and 
the Romanesque west window of the aisle remains 
in the west wall of the later tower. There are remains 
of rath-century masonry in the south wall of the 
nave, although most of the nave was rebuilt in the 
14th century. The chancel walls and chancel arch 
are probably 13th century, but the east window was 
remodelled in the 14th century. The north chapel, 
which projects in the manner of a transept, is lighted 
by lancet windows which indicate that it, too, dates 
from the 13th century. The battlemented tower was 
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29 New Coll. Mun., drawer 55. 

30 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 554. 

31 New Coll. Mun., drawer 55; Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. 
Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 

32 Subsidy 1526, 271; Visit. Dioc. Linc. 1517-32 (L.R.S. 
XXXV), 42. 

33 Bodl. MS. Wills Oxon. 131/3/8. 

34 Woodward’s Progress, 91. 

35 Secker’s Visit. 155; MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 557, 567, 569, 
Gyfeeylobctriee shen 

36 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 663, ff. 24-25, 206-7; Bodl. MS. d.d. 
Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 

37 MS. Oxf. Dioc. b 38, d 180, c 338, c 344. 

38 For the church in 1825, see plate facing p. 254. 
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added in the 15th century. There is an oak screen 
with openwork tracery probably of early-15th- 
century date. The font dates from the end of the 
12th century. 

In 1674 the Warden of New College found both 
church and chancel in good repair. In 1755 the walls 
were repointed, the floor repaired, and new steps 
made to the pulpit.39 In 1837 and 1840, however, 
neglect was reported,*° and the vicar considered the 
church in ‘a disgraceful state’. The building was 
thoroughly restored in 1841: the north wall of the 
aisle, the east wall of the chancel, and parts of the 
north chapel were restored, the aisle and chapel re- 
roofed, the singers’ gallery removed, the church re- 
seated and repaved, the mutilated windows together 


with the screen repaired, and a new altar (since re- 
placed) erected.4! The chancel was rebuilt in 1862.4? 
In 1923 the roofs of the nave and chancel were 
restored.43 Calor gas replaced the oil-lamps in 1937.44 

In the early 19th century there were extensive 
remains of early wall paintings. 

The church owns a small Elizabethan chalice 
(1571-5). 

There are two bells, one of which dates from 
1675.45 They were rehung in 1844, when one was 
recast.46 

The register of baptisms begins in 1698, burials 
in 1699, and marriages in 1702.47 


Epwell chapel was first mentioned in 1360 or 
1361.48 From the 16th century it appears to have had 


: 39 Woodward’s Progress, 91; MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. d 13, 
ube 

40 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 42, ff. 403-4, 48. 

41 Ibid. c ror, f. 383; Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, 
Payne’s MS. notes. 

42, Oxf. Diocesan Calendar (1863), 123. 

43 Kelly's Dir. Oxon. (1924). 

44 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2035. 45 Ch. Bells Oxon. 

46 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 42, f. 416. 

47 There are transcripts dating from 1721 in MS. Oxf. 
Dioc. c 601. 

48 A. Hamilton Thompson, “The Will of William Doune, 
Archdeacon of Leicester’, Arch. Jnl. xxii. 277. 

49 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe b 1; Visit. Dioc. Linc. 
1517-32 (L.R.S. xxxiil), 126; from at least 1642 it had 
its own registers. 


its own graveyard, and marriages were solemn- 
ized;49 from at least 1517 there were two chapel- 
wardens, although in the 18th century there was 
only one.5° The chapel’s endowment was never 
impropriated by New College and the Vicar of 
Swalcliffe had all the tithes and the glebe there.5! 
A chaplain at Epwell is mentioned in the Rector 
of Swalcliffe’s will of 1360 or 1361, and in 1416 a 
new chaplain’s house was built.5? He was receiving 
a stipend of £5 in 1526.53 In the early 17th century 
there were three communion services a year.54 Later 
in the century the hamlet was said to demand the 
greater share of the Vicar of Swalcliffe’s time because 
it contributed most towards his maintenance.%s 
During the long incumbency of John Caswell (1761— 
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uncertain 


1808) Epwell suffered from his increasing infirmity; 
he refused to take the service at Epwell, some miles 
away, unless he could go in a carriage. There was a 
steady decline in the number of communicants and 
by 1808 he was forced to maintain a curate there.5® 
In 1821 and 1822 the vicar, John Stevens, was three 
times presented for being incapable of ‘performing 
his duty in the church of Epwell in a proper man- 
ner’.57 In 1829 Stevens’s curate was also presented 
for minor negligence.5* In 1833 and 1835 Stevens 
was again presented for failing to find a curate to do 
regular duty.5? With Edward Payne there was a 
great improvement. He regularly employed curates 
at Epwell and purchased a residence for them, but 
there were frequent changes, as many as four be- 
tween 1853 and 1857.°° In 1903 a non-resident curate 


50 Visit. Dioc. Linc. 1517-32 (L.R.S. xxxiii), 126; 
Visitation returns in MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 554; ibid. b. 37. 

5t See pp. 249, 253. 

52 A. Hamilton Thompson, ‘The Will of William Doune, 
Archdeacon of Leicester’, Arch. Jnl. Ixxii. 277; New 
Coll. Mun., Roll B. 

53 Subsidy 1526, 271. A new curate was mentioned in 
1530: Visit. Dioc. Line. 1517-32 (L.R.S. xxxv), 43. 

54 Epwell Par. Rec., chwdns’ accts. (1594-1717). Bread 
and wine were bought three times a year. 

55 Woodward’s Progress, 87. 

56 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 446, ff. 175-6. 

57 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 67, ff. 346-8. 

58 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 329, f. 61. 

59 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 67, ff. 346-8. 

60 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 
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was serving the chapel.®' In 1905 Epwell became a 
rectory annexed to the perpetual curacy of Sibford 
Gower.® 

The church of ST. ANNE at Epwell is a small 
stone building of a somewhat unusual plan. The 
tower rises from the south porch, and a small aisle 
or chapel of two bays stands on the south side of the 
nave to the east of the porch. The main structure, 
comprising nave, chancel, tower, and aisle, appears 
to date from the 13th century, but a number of 
alterations took place in the 14th century. The tower 
was heightened, the original two-light belfry win- 
dows were replaced at a higher level, and several new 
windows, together with an aumbry and piscina, were 
inserted in the walls of the chancel. Repairs to the 
chancel were undertaken in 1425-6. 

In 1615-16 the chancel was again repaired® and in 
1674 was said to be ‘leaded over’ and in good con- 
dition.°5 By 1755, however, the whole church was 
greatly in need of attention: the archdeacon ordered 
the outside walls to be pointed, the inside south wall 
to be repaired, the chancel roof to be ‘boarded or 
ceiled’, a new door to be provided for the south 
entrance, the royal arms to be newly painted, and the 
commandments and texts to be written on the walls. 
Despite many minor repairs®” and the building of a 
new roof in the 1830s°8 the church was ‘in a very bad 
state’ before its restoration in 1857. The work was 
carried out by Henry Franklin, a Deddington 
builder; the south aisle was repaved, the church re- 
roofed, new pews inserted, and the singers’ gallery 
at the west end, probably an 18th-century addition, 
removed.®? Electric light was installed in 1957.7° 

The font is ancient, but of indeterminate date. 
Rawlinson found tablets to Joseph Stanton, ‘pro- 
fessor of medicine and surgery’ (d. 1696), Brett 
Goodwin (d. 1678), John Goodwin (d. 1694), Brett 
Goodwin (d. 1715), and Thomas Hawten (d. 1711).7! 
Seventeenth- and 18th-century ledger stones to 
members of the Goodwin, Dix, Lydiatt, Pagett, and 
Mathews families have survived. There is a war 
memorial of Hornton stone in the churchyard. 

In 1552 the church owned a silver gilt chalice, two 
brass candlesticks, a censer, a cross and painted 
cloth, and two pairs of vestments and a cope for the 
priest.7? The present Elizabethan chalice (1571) may 
be an original one which escaped confiscation. There 
is also a small silver paten (1768).73 

In 1552 the tower had, as now, a ring of two bells74 
and both were recast in 1858.75 The churchyard, 
described in 1674 as very large,7° was held in trust by 
the overseers of the poor. At the inclosure of Epwell 
in 1773 a piece of land (c. 14 a.) was set out for the 

6t Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1903). 

62 Lond. Gaz. 21 Mar. 1905 (p. 2170). 

63 New Coll. Mun., Bursars’ accts. 

64 Par. Rec., chwdns’ accts. 

65 Woodward’s Progress, 91. 

66 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. d 13, f. 11. 

67 Thid. c 67, ff. 342, 353, 356, 358. 

68 Tbid. c 38, f. 202. 

69 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes; 
ibid. MS. Top. Oxon. c 103, f. 420; MS. Oxf. Dioc. 
c 748, ff. 159’—-161; ibid. c 2036. 

70 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2035. 

71 Par. Colln. i. 132; for blazons of arms on the tablets 
see Bodl. G.A. Oxon. 4° 686, p. 132. 

72 Chant. Cert. 103. 

73 Evans, Ch. Plate, 63. 

7 MS. Oxf. Archd. Oxon. c 38, f. 202. 


75 Ch. Bells Oxon. ii. 129. 
76 Woodward’s Progress, 92. 
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repairs of the chapel. This land was let in 1824 by 
the churchwardens at the high price of £6 10s.77 

The register of baptisms begins in 1577, marriages 
in 1580, and burials in 1584.78 


SWALCLIFFE 


A chapel at Sibford Gower was granted before 
1153 to the Templars by Agnes of Sibford.79 In the 
Templar’s hands it became independent of the 
mother church at Swalcliffe, and by the late 12th 
century it had its own burial ground.®° The chapel 
passed with the rest of the Templar property to the 
Hospitallers, who in 1338 were paying £3 6s. 8d. to 
a chaplain to celebrate at Sibford.§! In 1520, when 
they leased their other Oxfordshire lands, they bound 
the tenant to perform all necessary repairs to the 
chapel and to find a priest to say mass three times a 
week.®2 In 1526 the chapel had its own curate, who 
was paid {4 6s. 8d.,83 but by 1530 it was said to be 
‘annexed to Swalcliffe’ (although the Hospitallers 
were not dissolved until 1540) and was being served 
by the curate of Shutford.84 In 1542 when the manor 
of Sibford Gower and Sibford Ferris was sold by 
the Crown it was charged with the payment of £2 to 
Sibford’s chaplain.’ Yet in 1548 the chapel was 
considered to be a ‘free chapel’, and the king was 
responsible for the payment of the curate’s stipend of 
£2. At that date the chapel was valued at £1 only; 
its walls were said to be very old and of rough stone, 
while the lead and timber roof was slated and badly 
decayed. ‘There was little glass and two bells.86 By 
1560 the chapel was described as small and ruined 
and it is evident that religious services had ceased as 
the chapel was granted away to George Howard.87 

Like most of the properties which had belonged 
to the Templars Sibford was probably a donative. 
In the 18th century the Sheldons’ manor, covering 
parts of Sibford Ferris, Sibford Gower, and Burdrop, 
remained a peculiar. Since there was no longer any 
chapel at Sibford the only known consequence of 
that status was that wills were proved in the manorial 
court. Records of probate and administration exist 
from 1732 to 1829; the peculiar rights must have 
lapsed with the Acts of the 1830s and 1840s.%8 

By this date it had become obvious that Sibford 
suffered from having no church of its own. It was 
owing to the initiative of Edward Payne and his 
efforts to raise money by private subscription that 
a new church, registered for the solemnization of 
matrimony, was built at Sibford Gower in 1839-4089 
and in the following year the separate ecclesiastical 
parish of Sibford Gower with Sibford Ferris and 
Burdrop was created.%° 

Sibford became a perpetual curacy and the 


77 rath Rep. Com. Char. 192. 

78 Bodl. MS. Top. Oxon. c 515 has extracts, and there 
are transcripts from 1722 in MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 530, c 614, 
d 281. 

79 Sandford Cart. ii. 255. 

80 Dugdale, Mon. vi. 844; Sandford Cart. ii. 251. 

8t The Hospitallers in England (Camden Soc. Ixv), ed. 
L. B. Larking, 192. 

82> Cat. Anct. D. i. A 3184. 

83 Subsidy 1526, 271. 

84 Visit. Dioc. Linc. 1517-32 (L.R.S. xxxv), 42. 

85 TL. & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 164. 

86 Chant. Cert. 52. 

87 Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 427. 

88 Bodl. MS. Wills Peculiars, 23-24; B. A. Lees, Recs. of 
Templars, p. lv; V.C.H. Oxon. vii. 202, n. 17. 

89 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. 
notes. 

99 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 436, pp. 478-82. 
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patronage was vested in New College, who were still 
the patrons in 1965. The church was given a 4-acre 
of land by the Revd. William Gilkes, and, of a total 
endowment of £100, £30 was from a rent-charge on 
Swalcliffe rectory and £20 from a rent-charge on 
Swalcliffe vicarage.*' In 1842 the benefice, then 
worth £55, was augmented by a grant from Queen 
Anne’s Bounty of £200 to meet a private benefaction 
of £500.%? In 1844 a further grant of £27 a year was 
made, to bring the income to £100.%3 In 1898 the 
income of Sibford, over £223, came from £130 rent- 
charge on the rectorial estate, £20 from Swalcliffe 
vicarial estate, £39 from the rent of glebe(11 a.), and 
£34 5s. 2d. from other emoluments. In 1905 Epwell 
was annexed to this parish. 

HOLY TRINITY church, designed by H. J. 
Underwood of Oxford, was erected at Sibford 
Gower in 1839-40 on the land given by the Revd. 
William Gilkes.% It is a stone building in the Early 
English style and consists of nave, transepts, and 
shallow chancel. A turret at the west end of the nave 
contains a clock and one bell. Bishop Wilberforce 
considered it aesthetically a failure, built 10 years 
too soon. In 1879 a new porch was built in memory 
of Elizabeth Dix.98 In 1906 choir stalls of unstained 
oak and a new organ were presented by the parishicn- 
ers, and electric lighting was introduced in 1934.99 In 
1938 the organ was removed to the gallery.! There 
are painted glass windows in memory of the Revd. 
Richard Eliot (d. 1869), Elizabeth and Joseph 
Pettipher (d. 1851 and 1878), and Flying Officer 
Hugh Oddie (d. 1943). 


The registers are complete from 1841.? 


NONCONFORMITY. A few Roman Catholics 
were returned in Swalcliffe parish in the 18th and 
19th centuries. In 1784 there was a group of six in 
Shutford hamlet which had increased to eleven by 
1811, but had dropped to two by 1814. The vicar 
reported that no priest attended them.3 

Anabaptist and Quaker groups were established 
in the parish during the 1660s, and were probably 
stronger than the Compton Census of 1676 suggests, 
since that enumerates only 15 nonconformists, 3 in 
Swalcliffe, 5 in Sibford, and 7 in Shutford. By 1669 
Quakers were meeting regularly in Thomas Gilkes’s 
house in Sibford, and by 1682 they had a meeting- 
house and burial ground.+ The Sibford Quaker com- 
munity remained strong, and its meeting is one 
of two surviving members of Banbury Monthly 
Meeting. A 1679 list of freeholders belonging to the 
meeting contains five Sibford members (two from 
the Gilkes family), one from Rollright Mill, and four 
from Hook Norton.5 The meeting also drew support 


9t MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 436, pp. 428-84 contains copies of 
all the documents relating to the new benefice. 

°2 C. Hodgson, Account of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
Pp. CCXXx. 

93 Lond. Gaz. 3 May oe (p. 1556). 

94 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2008 

95 Lond. Gaz. 21 Mar. 1905 (p. 2170). 

9° MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 436, pp. 435-7; Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. 
Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 

97 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 

98 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 2007. 

99 Ibid. c 2008. 

' Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1939). 

2) Par Rec. 

> MS: Oxt. Dioc? b 37,4573, d 575. 

+ MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 708, f. 82. Mary Smith of Chipping 
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from Swalcliffe and Burdrop and Epwell, and in its 
early days from Shutford and the villages which later 
attended Shutford meeting. Friends from Hook 
Norton continued to be buried at Sibford after the 
building of their own meeting-house, which probably 
dates from the early 18th century.® 

Banbury Monthly Meetings were held fairly 
frequently at Sibford, two each year in the 18th 
century, three from 1804, and five from 1870.7 To 
accommodate increasing numbers it was necessary 
in 1736 to erect a gallery in the meeting-house. This 
also enabled the Women’s Meeting of Discipline to 
assemble there.’ Despite decline elsewhere Sibford 
Meeting continued to flourish in the 19th century 
and after 1842 when Sibford school was opened 
the resident staff and pupils swelled the meeting.? 
According to the 1851 Census the meeting-house 
could hold 200 and had an average congregation of 
112.!0 The old meeting-house was built or acquired 
in 1678, and was replaced by the present one in 
1865.1! 

Some indication of the size of the community can 
be gained from the Quaker register which records at 
least 17 Sibford family names in the 17th century, 
over two-thirds of them from Sibford Gower. In the 
18th century as many as 47 different family names 
are recorded and in 1808 the two Sibfords had 24 
Quaker families with over 100 members.!2 An 1870 
printed list of members has 22 family names and 
membership between 1905 and 1929 fluctuated be- 
tween 68 and 81, excluding members of the school. 
In 1960 membership was go."3 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the Tredwell, 
Meakes, Gilkes, Soden, and other similarly well- 
established farming families were constantly ‘suffer- 
ing’ for their refusal to pay tithes. The last recorded 
distraint for non-payment of church dues was as late 
as 1799.'4 The vicar said, however, in 1768 that dues 
were always paid, and that he himself behaved with 
gentleness and mildness to which the Quakers re- 
sponded, but in 1771 he reported that he was ‘lately 
compelled by their own particular desire to have a 
warrant for three Quakers’ and that they were ‘now 
as amicable as ever’.15 

There was a large Quaker group in Epwell, whose 
members attended Sibford meeting. The Quaker 
register and the book of ‘sufferings’ record five Ep- 
well family names in the 17th century, at least three 
being those of yeomen. Seven family nmaes occur in 
the 18th century and five in the rgth; numerous 
members of the Hemings family occur. 

Shutford also had a strong Quaker community: in 
the 17th century the Quaker register records no 
fewer than 17 Shutford family names and in the 18th 
century 23, but in the rgth century there were only 


Norton had given permission for the building; she had, it 
must be supposed, given the land. 

5 Berks. R.O. Oxon. Q.M. Min. Bk. 

6 Tbid.; evidence from burials recorded in O.R.O. 
Banbury Quaker Reg. 

7 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bks. (1736-1804; printed 
list of Sibford Meeting members, 1870). 

8 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bk. (1736-78). 

9 See pp. 228-9. 
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1 Deeds at Friends’ House, London. 

12 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 571. 

13 Ex inf. Miss H. M. le Mare, Clerk to the Banbury 
Monthly Meeting of the Society of Friends. 

™% Berks. R.O. Oxon. Q.M. Sufferings. 

1s MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 560; ibid. d 563. 
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five, two of them new.'® A regular meeting had been 
established at least by 1677 and a meeting-house 
certainly existed by 1689.17 By 1696 Banbury 
Monthly Meetings were occasionally being held 
there.18 Among the leaders were eight freeholders, 
including three Alcocks and ‘Thomas Taylor,!9 but 
Shutford Particular Meeting drew regular support 
from other villages, from Shenington, Tadmarton, 
and Hornton, and probably from other neighbouring 
villages.2° John Alcock and Thomas Taylor figure 
regularly in the book of ‘sufferings’ for failure to pay 
tithes and consequent distraint of goods.?! In the 
18th century leading members seem to have been 
Hornton rather than Shutford men. Representa- 
tives of the Stevens, Jarret, Soden, and Thompson 
families, for instance, were from Hornton and it was 
a William ‘Thompson of Hornton who was the most 
active member of the Shutford meeting at the end of 
the 18th century.?? 

Many of these old leaders died in the last quarter 
of the century*3 and in 1784 the members failed to 
contribute to a collection ordered by the Monthly 
Meeting; on investigation it was reported that ‘there 
is not ability among them to contribute’. Early in 
1787 it was agreed that Shutford-and Banbury 
Particular Meetings should unite for one Preparative 
Meeting. In 1802 Banbury and Shutford Prepara- 
tive Meeting was released, at its own request, from 
holding meetings at Shutford, and though meetings 
continued to be held there for a time the Particular 
Meeting merged with Banbury in 1804.74 

In 1669 there was a conventicle of Anabaptists 
at Burdrop, where about 50 persons presumably 
drawn partly from outside the parish met in Charles 
Archer’s house. Archer himself taught them and also 
James Wilmot of Hook Norton.?5 These two men 
were joint pastors of a ‘baptized congregation’ at 
Hook Norton.” In the 18th century there were still 
a few Anabaptists at Swalcliffe itself. A house 
licensed for meetings at Shutford in 1705 may have 
been for this sect; in 1759 the vicar reported one or 
two dissenting families of unspecified denomination 
at Swalcliffe, and in 1784 one Anabaptist was re- 
ported.?7 A barn was licensed in 1833, possibly for the 
use of Baptists, but in 1854 there was no dissenting 
place of worship in Swalcliffe village and the vicar 
returned only two dissenters.?8 For a brief period in 
the early 19th century there were a few Baptists at 
Sibford and Epwell. In 1811 a certificate was sent in 
for a meeting-house at Sibford in a barn occupied 
by Philip Evans.2? The Baptist Building Fund in 


16 O.R.O. Banbury Quaker Reg. 
17 Berks. R.O. Oxon. Q.M. Min. Bk. 


18 Tbid. 19 Ibid. 
20 Evidence from burials recorded in O.R.O. Banbury 
Quaker Reg 


21 Berks. R.O. Oxon. Q.M. Sufferings. 

22 Berks. R.O. Oxon. Q.M. Min. Bk.; O.R.O. Banbury 
M. M. Min. Bks. (1736-1804). 

23 O.R.O. Banbury Quaker Reg. 

24 O.R.O. Banbury M. M. Min. Bks. (1778-93, 1793- 
1904). 
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35 

26 J. Ivimey, History of the English Baptists, ii. 518, 
519-20; he cites a MS. 18th-century History of the 
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27 O.R.O., Cal. Q. Sess. viii; MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 557; 
ibid. b 37. 

28 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 645, f. 222; Wilb. Visit. 144. 
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was a Pettipher: Baptist Mag. 1817, p. 22. 
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London made a grant of £20 to Epwell in 1833 ;3° no 
chapel is recorded, but the Baptists mentioned by 
the vicar in his visitation returns of 1814 and 1820 
may have belonged to Epwell. A teacher came over 
to them from Hook Norton.3! 

Methodism gained a firm foothold in Sibford, 
Shutford, and Epwell. One family was reported in 
Sibford in 1808,3? the Methodist minister of Chip- 
ping Norton licensed a meeting-house in 1823, and 
a chapel was built at Sibford Gower in 1827.33 In 
1851 it had 120 sittings and an average congregation 
of go—100.34 It was still in use in 1969.35 Methodists 
are first recorded at Shutford in 1805; in 1808 and 
1814 there were six taught by a poor shoemaker 
whose house was licensed; he was perhaps William 
Pearson who in 1808 certified that his house was 
being used for Methodist meetings. The curate con- 
sidered that something should be done to prevent 
‘the facility with which such poor ignorant people 
obtain licences’.3¢ 

Two ‘chapels’ (formerly a barn and a carpenter’s 
shop) were licensed in 1826 and 182737 and the 
Wesleyan chapel had congregations of 95 and 112 at 
the two services on the census day in 1851.38 A small 
Primitive Methodist chapel also was recorded in 
1869.39 This continued active until 1920 when it 
amalgamated with the main Methodist body. It still 
had a membership of eight in 1965.40 The chapel in 
Shutford West has been renovated since the Second 
World War largely through the energy of its women 
members.#! 

At Epwell in 1814 an occasional teacher from 
Tysoe (Warws.) was ministering to a few of ‘the 
lowest order’4? and in 1825 the Primitive Methodist 
minister of Wellesbourne (Warws.) certified a ‘re- 
vivalist chapel’, the property of ‘Thomas Marsh.*3 
In 1851 the chapel was said to have r1Io sittings and 
an average congregation of over 150.4+ The society 
still survived (as Methodists) in 1969.45 


EDUCATION. The oldest established school in 
the parish was an endowed elementary school at Sib- 
ford Gower.*® Its origin is obscure, but it was cer- 
tainly founded before 1612 when the Commissioners 
for Charitable Uses ordered the restoration of the 
original division of the income of the town estate 
into three parts, one of which was for a school and 
schoolmaster.47 It was stated in the 17th century 
that a schoolroom was built in 1623.48 

In 1815 the school was attended by 32 boys and 23 


30 Baptist Mag. 1817, p. 22. 

3t MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 575; ibid. d 579. 

32 [bid. d 571. 

33 Ibid. c 645, ff. 4, 96. 

34 H.O. 129/163; ‘eelly's Dir. Oxon. (1891) gives only 
80 sittings. 

35 Local information. 

36 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 569; ibid. d 571; ibid. d 575; ibid. 
c 644, f. 122. 

37 Tbid. c 645, ff. 72, 85. 

38 H.O. 129/163. 39 P.O. Dir. 1869. 

40 Ex inf. Revd. A. J. Davies, Secretary of the Oxf. and 
Linc. District Synod. 

41 Ex inf. Mrs. Messenger, Shutford. 

42 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 575. 

43 Ibid. c 645, f. 44. 44 H.O, 129/163. 

45 Ex inf. the Revd. M. Alsop. 

46 Frances Walsh and Katherine Price collected the 
material for this section. See also V.C.H. Oxon. i. 488. 

47 Documents of town estate penes the Dera of the 
trustees, Sibford Gower. 8 Ibid. 
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girls, and plans were in hand to introduce the 
National Society’s method of teaching, but it was 
feared that lack of books would prevent this.49 In 
1818 a new cottage was built for the master, and his 
salary was increased by the feoffees of the town 
estate,5° although the extra money had to be taken 
from the poor’s share of the estate. The master was 
expected to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic 
to all the children of Sibford Gower and Burdrop 
between the ages of 5 and 11, while his wife taught 
the girls knitting and sewing. Parents paid no fees 
for the children, but provided books and writing 
materials. In 1825 there were 59 children in the 
school,5! but by 1833 there were no more than forty.‘? 
The state of the school was highly unsatisfactory. 
The vicar alleged in 1837 that the charity had been 
mismanaged for many years and was badly in debt; 
the master was a ‘broken-down wool stapler’ who 
had been appointed to the office to save the parish 
from supporting him; his wife was almost illiterate, 
and the buildings were ruinous.53 On the other hand 
a scheme of the Charity Commissioners in 1862, 
which proposed the sale of the estate and the setting 
up of a ‘County of Oxford Industrial School’, was 
rejected on the grounds that there was no dis- 
satisfaction at that time with the administration of 
the charity.5+ Finally in 1866 the master’s house and 
school were rebuilt, and in 1878 the school was 
placed under government inspection.55 In 1890 there 
were 68 children at the school compared with an 
average of 56 in 1871; in 1903 there was accom- 
modation for 139 children and an average attendance 
of 81.56 At that date the children of Sibford Ferris, 
for whom the charity was not available, had to pay 
fees. Children of labourers of Sibford Gower were 
educated free, but tradesmen and farmers paid 
4d.—6d. a week.57 

The strong nonconformist element in the parish, 
composed mostly of Quakers and Wesleyans, 
objected to the classification of this school as Church 
of England and held a public meeting of protest in 
1891. The Charity Commissioners agreed that there 
was no specific requirement that the children should 
be instructed in accordance with Church principles.s* 

In 1947 the school was reorganized as a primary 
school.5? In 1965 the one-third of the Sibford Gower 
charity formerly assigned to the school was being 
used for the upkeep of the one-time schoolmaster’s 
house, which was let.°° The number of children on 
the school roll in 1970 was 95.® 

Other early schools in the parish were more 
ephemeral. One was kept by Thomas Merriott, 
vicar 1623—62.° In 1718 there was a ‘free school’ at 
Epwell to which the inhabitants of Sibford con- 


49 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 433. 
50 Educ. of Poor, 731. 
51 rath Rep. Com. Char., 192-4. 
52 Educ. Eng. Abstract, 755. 
53 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 
54 Docs. of town estate. 
55 Oxford Diocesan Calendar, 1868; Char. Com. files. 
56 Ret. of Schs. (1890), 216; Elem. Educ. Ret. 326; List 
of Schs. (1906), 529. 
57 Docs. of town estate. 
58 Tbid. 
59 Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 
Docs. of town estate. 
6t Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 
See p. 250. 
63 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 400, f. 63%. 
6+ Bodl. MS. d.d. Pettipher a 1. 
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tributed ;° in 1758 a schoolmaster was recorded at 
Sibford Ferris.°+ In 1808 there was a Quaker school 
at Sibford Ferris, a small school for girls at Burdrop, 
and a school at Epwell, where 12 children learned 
to read, write, and count.®5 In that year it was pro- 
posed to build a school for the parish poor in Swal- 
cliffe with a £30 mortgage which had been given by 
Mrs. Loggin, but it is uncertain whether this project 
was carried out.® In 1815 there were said to be six 
schools in the parish, where c. 147 children were 
taught out of a total of 400:°7 they were probably all 
fee-paying. In 1818 only one other school for the 
poor existed besides the free school at Sibford Gower. 
The villagers were described as ‘anxious to give their 
children schooling, but too poor to pay for it’. A 
day school for 15 boys and 12 girls opened in Swal- 
cliffe in 1822, and another for 3 boys and 7 girls in 
1833, when the existence of a day and boarding school 
was also recorded. These schools and one at West 
Shutford, opened in 1832 for 7 boys and 17 girls, 
were fee-paying.°? By 1837, according to the vicar, 
there was no school in the parish, apart from a ‘very 
primitive dame school and the Sibford Gower en- 
dowed school’. With the encouragement of Henry 
Norris, lessee of Swalcliffe manor, the vicar opened 
a subscription fund for a National school. After 
some difficulty in acquiring a site in Swalcliffe a 
village school with accommodation for 70 was 
opened in 1852.7° It had an initial attendance of 43; 
there was no infant school, and children were not 
admitted until the age of eight.7’ Government in- 
spectors found the school reasonably satisfactory, 
but the children ‘naturally very dull’.7? By 1892 the 
school was receiving a Parliamentary grant; in 1903 
it had a roll of 37; it was closed in 1948, and the 
children were transferred to Tadmarton and Hook 
Norton.73 

Epwell acquired a National school, supported 
entirely by subscriptions, in 1860, when New Col- 
lege gave a small cottage and garden to be converted 
into a school.74 The difference this made to the 
parish can be judged from a labourer’s statement 
seven years later that although neither he nor many 
men in the parish could read or write, his two eldest 
children, aged 11 and 8, could.75 The school building 
was enlarged in 1873 to meet the requirements of the 
1870 Education Act.7° The children paid fees of 2d. 
or 1d. and there were 40 pupils in 1871, 30 in 1892, 
and 40 in 1900.77 The school was reorganized as a 
junior school in 1924 and had an average attendance 
of 11 in 1939; it was closed before 1945.78 

West Shutford National school, which opened in 
1869 and was built by subscriptions collected by the 
vicar, was said to be the first school in the hamlet. 


65 MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 707. 

66 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 2. 

67 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 433. 

68 Educ. of Poor, 731. 

69 Educ. Eng. Abstract, 755. 

7° Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes.. 

71 Ed. 7/169/202; MS. Oxf. Dioc. b 70. 

72 O.R.0., T/SL 51. 

73 Schs. Special Grants, H.C. 336, p. 57 (1892), Ix; 
List of Schs. (1906), 529; ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

74 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 

78 Agric. Employment of Women and Children, 351. 

76 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 

77 Ed. 7/101/79; O.R.O., T/SL 23; Elem. Educ. Ret. 326; 
Schs. Special Grants, H.C. 336, p. 56 (1892), lx; Pub. Elem. 
Sch. Ret. (1900), 670. 

78 Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 
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Between 35 and 44 children attended in the first 
few weeks,79 and the first inspections show that, 
inevitably, the standard was low. The greatest 
problem was one of poor attendance because the 
children were sent to work in the fields.8° By 1893 
the average attendance was 61 and the school was 
then in receipt of a grant.8! It was reorganized as a 
primary school in 1948, and in 1953 had a roll of 
15.° In 1962 the Oxfordshire Education Committee 
decided to send all children aged between g and 11 
to North Newington, but to keep the school at 
Shutford open for smaller children for the time 
being. The vicar and parents of 7 children defied 
the closure.83 The school was finally closed in 1963.84 

The earliest Sunday school held in the parish was 
probably at Swalcliffe; one was started by sub- 
scription in about 1809, and continued, apparently 
without a break, until at least 1884.85 A Sunday 
school for 40 boys and 35 girls was started in West 
Shutford in 1829 and was supported by the town- 
ship.8¢ A Sunday school was also held in the Epwell 
National school after 1860.87 

Besides schools providing elementary education 
the parish has had from 1842 a well-known Quaker 
boarding school for older pupils.88 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR. In 1634 Richard 
Wykeham of Swalcliffe gave money towards the 
purchase of a new bell, on condition that each time 
it was rung some money should be put into a box 
for the perpetual relief of the poor. He wished that 
the ‘people’s love and forwardness to works of 
mercy’, rather than any conditional obligation, 
should establish this charity.89 The bell and an alms 
box were duly purchased; both were in the church 
in 1964. 

In 1635 William Loggin left a rent charge of {2 a 
year to the poor, which by 1771 was charged on the 
rectory of Eatington (Warws.).° In 1824 the amount 
was added to the rent of a fuel allotment! and the 
whole given away in cash, according to the size of 
each poor family. In 1969 the income from invested 
capital was tos. 4d.92 

John Loggin, Rector of Long Marston (Glos.), by 
will dated 1726 gave £200 to the poor church-goers 
of Swalcliffe, the Sibfords, and Burdrop, and three 
parishes in Gloucestershire, for bread and clothing 
and for setting out apprentices. The money was in- 
vested in land at Sibford Ferris in 1749 and ex- 
changed at inclosure in 1789 for two plots amounting 
to 20 acres. Before 1813 the accounts were in some 
confusion, but by 1824 the annual rent was £30-{£40, 
and the share of the four Oxfordshire townships 
went to one account and was distributed in clothing, 
bread, and money. At that date two boys were bound 


79 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, Payne’s MS. notes. 
80 ©.R.O., T/SL 45(i). 

81 Pub. Elem. Sch. Ret. (1894), 499. 

Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

83 Oxf. Mail, 6 Sept. 1962. 

84 Ex inf. Oxon. C.C. Educ. Cttee. 

85 MS. Oxf. Dioc. c 433. 

86 Educ. Eng. Abstract, 755. 

87 Ed. 7/101/79. 

88 See pp. 228-9. 

89 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 400 B, ff. 103’-104, where the 
original bequest was reported to be £20; M.I. in Swal- 
cliffe church records the sum as £12. 

90 rath Rep. Com. Char. 192; MS. Oxf. Dioc. d 563. 

91 See below. 
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apprentice out of the rates at £15 and £13, to which 
the charity contributed £10. By 1866 it was the 
rule for Swalcliffe to receive two-fifths of the total 
income of the charity. During the preceding 10 
years £95 had been distributed among 60 persons, 
whether or not they received parish relief, provided 
they attended church. This proviso was considered 
an anachronism by the vicar in 1919, and he refused 
to act as a trustee. By a Charity Commissioners’ 
scheme of 1900 the scope of the charity was widened 
to include the provision of medicine, nursing, and 
hospital fees, but it seems that until 1923 the entire 
grant was given in groceries. The rent of the land 
belonging to the charity increased from £34 in 1949 
to £50 in 1960; in 1969 Swalcliffe received £16. 105.93 

In 1772 10 a. of common land were awarded to the 
poor of Swalcliffe in compensation for their right to 
cut furze; the land was to be leased and the rent 
distributed by trustees. In 1866 only 2 a. were still 
cleared of furze, which was cut by sufferance of the 
tenant. The rent at this date was {10 a year and 
poor householders received 2s. 6d. each, which they 
claimed as a right. By 1931 c. £21 had accumulated 
from the sale of stone to the rural district council 
and an income of £7 was derived from hunting 
rights and rents.% In 1969 the only income was £8 
from hunting rights. 

Christopher Cook, by will proved in 1882, left 
money to several parishes out of which £4 a year 
was paid in food, clothing, or money to the poor of 
Swalcliffe in and after 1899. By 1904 the capital 
apportioned to Swalcliffe had accumulated to £160. 
In 1969 the income was still £4.96 

In 1969 the income from the Swalcliffe charities, 
with a little interest from accumulated capital, £30 
in all, was given away in cash to old age pensioners 
and widows in the parish.97 

At some date before 1725 Joseph Harris gave £5 
to the poor of Sibford Ferris, the interest of which 
(5s. a year) was paid by his nephew Joseph Harris 
between 1725 and 1793. The latter’s son Joseph 
agreed to continue the payment. The charity sur- 
vived until at least 1825.98 

Sibford Gower town estate, comprising land and 
cottages,99 was given for the benefit of the poor in 
about 1560; the donors were believed to be three 
sisters. In 1612 a decree of the Commissioners for 
Charitable Uses ordered that new trustees be ap- 
pointed and the ancient uses of the charity be 
restored: the income was to be spent equally on the 
relief and maintenance of the poor, on an elementary 
school and school-master, and on ‘pious and charit- 
able purposes’.! 

The town estate included 74 yardlands in the open- 
fields for which, at the inclosure of Sibford Gower 
in 1774, the feoffees were granted 207 a. on Sibford 


SWALCLIFFE 


92 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 192; ex inf. the Clerk to the 
Swalcliffe Parish Council. 

93 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 191-2; Char. Com. files; ex 
. the Clerk to the Swalcliffe Parish Council. 

94 rath Rep. Com. Char. 192; Char. Com., Unrep. 
vol. 64, p. 424; ibid. files. 

95 Ex inf. the Clerk to the Swalcliffe Parish Council. 

96 Char. Com., Unrep. vol. 119, p. 114; Char. Com. 
files. 

97 Ex inf. the Clerk to the Swalcliffe Parish Council. 

98 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 192. 

99 Docs. of Sibford Gower town estate penes the Secre- 
tary to the trustees. 

I r2th Rep. Com. Char. 192-5. 
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Heath. The feoffees also held six old inclosures in 
the village, which they exchanged for further allot- 
ments on the heath, increasing the town estate to 
222 acres.” Eleven acres allotted to the poor for their 
right to cut furze were also added to the town estate.3 
In 1824 the property comprised the schoolmaster’s 
house and land, a number of cottages occupied freely 
or at a nominal rent by poor persons placed in them 
by the overseers, and two leasehold farms which 
yielded a rent of £135 a year. The estate was 
burdened with two debts, one a mortgage of c. £414 
entered into to pay off expenses of inclosure, the 
other the £50 remaining to be paid for the purchase 
of the schoolmaster’s house. Thus in 1824 only £77 
15s. was available for division.t The nine cottages 
belonging to the estate were sold in the rgth century 
and more land was bought. The town estate in 1891 
was yielding a rent of £145, which by 1939 had been 
reduced to {127.5 New schemes for the charity were 
made in 1921 and 1925.° In 1965 the property com- 
prised the schoolmaster’s house and Sibford Heath 
farm (120 a.). The income amounted to c. £520 for 
the rent of the farm and £25 for the schoolhouse.7 

The threefold division of the income of the estate 
was not always strictly observed. In 1765 the vicar 
complained that the feoffees were diverting the 
money of the charity ‘which should be applied to 
pious and charitable uses’ to pay the parish levies, a 
charge which may perhaps be substantiated to some 
extent by later evidence. He also complained that the 
feoffees gave no notice of their meetings, failed to 
exhibit accounts or the names of the poor to whom 
the money went, and often gave money to persons 
outside the parish.’ In 1825 the schoolmaster’s salary 
was met partly out of the poor’s third. The practice 
whereby paupers occupying town houses had gd. 


2 Incl. award penes Sibford Gower Par. Council; plan 
penes Sibford Gower town estate trustees. 

3 O.R.O., incl. award; Sibford Gower town estate 
accts. 

4 r2th Rep. Com. Char. 192-5. 

5 Kelly’s Dir. Oxon. (1891, 1939); ex inf. the Secretary 
to the town estate trustees. 

6 Sibford Gower Par. Council Mins. 

7 Ex inf. the Secretary to the trustees; docs. penes the 
town estate trustees. 


weekly deducted from their allowance was criticized 
by the Charity Commissioners in 1825; they held 
that the rent should actually be devoted to the section 
of the charity used for ‘pious and charitable pur- 
poses’.!° In 1824 this part of the charity was paid 
partly to persons not receiving poor relief, in sums 
varying from Is. to 30s., and partly to weekly 
pensioners. Distribution of this money was made by 
one or two of the feoffees usually assisted by the 
overseer. Between 1822 and 1824 sums ranging from 
£18 to £27 were distributed; in 1823 £11 was also 
given to poor sick persons.'! ‘Pious purposes’ in- 
cluded such objects as clothing, doles of food, 
medical supplies, and convalescent holidays, and the 
vicar was personally responsible for making such 
gifts. The poor’s third was paid direct to the over- 
seers; in 1789-1800, for instance, they distributed 
£6 6s. a year from the feoffees.!2 

In modern times the profits of the charity have 
been spent partly on the school and most of the 
surplus on coal for widows and old age pensioners. 
In 1969 most of the £1,000 income of the charity 
was held over, pending approval of a scheme to 
broaden the Trust’s objectives, but some money was 
spent on educational purposes.'3 

The income of the portion of John Loggin’s 
charity allotted to Sibford Gower, Sibford Ferris, 
and Burdrop amounted in 1969 to £55 which was 
distributed to the aged and needy in {£1 grants for 
groceries at Christmas.' 

At inclosure in 1773 10 a. was awarded to the poor 
of Epwell in compensation for their right to cut furze 
and other fuel.'5 In 1969 the income from rents was 
c. £55 which was spent on coal for the aged and 
needy at Christmas.'® 


8 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Swalcliffe c 3, complaint of 
John Caswell. 

9 rath Rep. Com. Char. 194. 

10 Ibid. 193-4. 

12 Bodl. MS. d.d. Par. Sibford b 1. 

13 Ex inf. the Secretary to the trustees, and the Revd. 
J. Stewart. 

14 Ex inf. the Revd. J. Stewart. 

1s O.R.O., incl. award. 

16 Ex inf. the Revd. J. Stewart. 


1 Thid. 194. 
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Norte: A page-number prefixed by a dagger t indicates a reference to a plate facing that page; a page-number in italic 
denotes a line illustration. The pages containing the substantive history of a parish are set in bold-face type. A page- 
number followed by 7 is a reference only to the footnotes on that page. 

Among the abbreviations used in the index the following may require elucidation: adv., advowson; agric., agriculture; 
Alex., Alexander; And., Andrew; Ant., Anthony; Abp., Archbishop; Bart., Bartholomew; Bp., Bishop; cast., castle; 
Cath., Catherine; cent., century; chap., chapel(s) (of ease); char., charities; Chas., Charles; Chris., Christopher; ch., 
church(es); Coll., College; Ctss., Countess; ct., court(s) (manorial, etc.); Dan., Daniel; dau., daughter; d., died; dom. 
archit., domestic architecture; Edm., Edmund; Edw., Edward; Eliz., Elizabeth; fam., family; fl., flourished; Fred., 
Frederick; Geof., Geoffrey; Geo., George; Gil., Gilbert; Hen., Henry; ho., house; Humph., Humphrey; hund., 
hundred; inc., inclosure; ind., industry; Jas., James; Jos., Joseph; jr., junior; Kath., Katharine; Laur., Laurence; 
Lawr., Lawrence; Ld., Lord; man., manor(s); Marg., Margaret; mkt., market(s); m., married; Mat., Matthew; Mic., 
Michael; Nat., Nathaniel; Nic., Nicholas; nonconf., nonconformity; O.E., Old English; par., parish; pk., park(s); 
Phil., Philip; pop., population; prehist., prehistoric; rly., railway; Reg., Reginald; rem., remains; Ric., Richard; riv., 
river; Rob., Robert; Rog., Roger; Rom., Roman; Sam., Samuel; sch., school(s); sr., senior; Sim., Simon; s., son; sta., 
station; Steph., Stephen; Thos., Thomas; Tim., Timothy; Vct., Viscount; Vctss., Viscountess; Wal., Walter; w., wife; 


Wm., William. 


Aba (fl. 1086), 234-5 
Abberbury: 
John, 236 
Ric. (d. 1333), 236 
Ric. (d. by 1428), 236 
Thos. (fl. 1307), 236 
Thos. (fl. 1346), 236 
fam., 236 
Abingdon, earls of, 229 
Abingdon (Berks.), 24, 67, 114, 162 
Aboyne, Earl of, see Gordon, Geo. 
Abraham (or Metcalfe): 
Hen., 121, 126 
Mary, 120-1, 126 
Thos., 121, 125-6 
Acrill, Thos., 223 
Adam, Wm., go 
Adams, Edw., 201 
Adderbury, 6; and see Bodicote 
Adderbury Ho., 163 
ind., 65 
Milton in, 112 
named as address, 43, 49, 70, 97, 
109, III, 179, 188, 232 
nonconf., 112, 115 
tithes, 96 n 
Twyford in, 226 
Adigheriis, Ugolino de, Prebendary 
of Banbury, Bp. of Cremona, 48, 


97 2 
Adkins, Wm., 183 
Aelfwin (fl. c. 1100), 136 
Air, Ministry of, 68 
aircraft industry, 68 
Akeman Street, 1, 127 
Albany, Duke of, see Leopold 
Albert, Prince Consort, 107 
Albright: 
Arthur, 132, 134 
John, 131 
fos. 131 
Lydia, m. Edm. Sturge, 134 
Nic., 143 
Wm., 134, 144, 157 
Wm. A., 132 
fam., 129, 154 
Albus, see Blund 
Alcan Industries Ltd., see Aluminium 
Ltd. 
Alcock: 
John, 242, 257 
Thos. (d. 1613), 242 
Thos. (d. 1635), 244 
Wm. (of Epwell), 242 
Wm. (of Mollington), 206 
fam., 242, 257 
Alderbury (Wilts.), 162 
Alderton, Jas., 143 
ale, assize of, 73 


Alexander, Bp. of Lincoln, 6, 18, 20, 


39, 50, 58, 177 
Aleyn, Thos., 236 2 


Alice, Ctss. of Lancaster, 213 2 


Alice, John s. of, see John son of Alice 
Alkerton, 231-2, 248 
All Souls College, Oxford, 18 


Allam, W., 107 
Allen: 
John, 167 


Wm. Ferneley, 94 
Wm. Shirley, 167 
fam., 180 
Allet, Priscilla, 177 
Allibone, Peter, 221 
Allington: 
John, 31 
John (another), 31 
almshouses, see Banbury 
Alney: 
Geof. de, 235 
Hen. de, and his w. Agnes, 235 
Wal. de, 235 
Alscot, see Preston-on-Stour 
aluminium industry, 13, 17, 27, 68- 
69, 87, 120, 167, 180, 190, 220 
Aluminium Ltd., 68 
Alcan Industries Ltd., 68-69 
Aluminium Laboratories Ltd., 17, 
68 
Northern Aluminium Co. Litd., 68 
Amaury, Rob. s. of, see Robert son of 
Amaury 
Ambrose (fl. 1086), 199 
America, Quakers from, 110 
Amos: 
GHWan178 
Geo. Thos., 178 
fam., 178, 184 
Anabaptists, 8, 115, 153, 223, 256-7 
Ancaster (Lincs.), 178 
Andrews, Hen., 44, 52” 
angling, 15 
Anker, fam., 163, 166 
Anne, Queen, w. of Jas. I, 137 
Ansgered (fl. 1086), 162 
Anti-Corn Law League, 93 
Antinomians, 114-16 
Anti-paedobaptists, 117, 183 
Anti-Slavery Society, 134; and see 
Banbury Anti-Slavery Society 
apothecaries, 31, 70 
Appleton (Berks.), 188 
Appletree: 
Russell, 103 
Thos. (d. 1700), 103 
Thos. (d. 1701), 103 
fam., 103 
Appletree, see Aston-le-Walls 
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appropriation, see (s.v. rectory) Ban- 
bury; Charlbury; Cropredy; 
Swalcliffe 
Apsley, Sir Allen, 42 
Arbury Camp, see Warden, Chipping 
archaeological finds, see prehistoric 
remains; Roman remains 
Archer: 
Chas., 257 
Joan, m. Sir John Dynham, 47, 236 
John, 183 
Sir Ric. (fl. 1428), 47 
Ric. (fl. 1712), 197 
Ric. (fl. rgth cent.), 183 
Wm., 180 
fam., 183 
architects, 37; and see Benvel, Sam.; 
Blomfield, Sir Arthur; Brown, 
Talbot; Bruton, Edw.; Bucker- 
idge, C.; Christian, Ewan W.; 
Cockerell, C. R.; Cockerell,S.P.; 
Danby, Jas.; Dawber, Guy; 
Derrick, ; Derrick and Hick- 
man; Driver, Chas.; Edwards, 
C. H.; Eyles, W. M.; Ferrey, 
Benjamin; Gibbs, Jas.; Gibbs, 
John; Hannan, Llewellyn; Hill, 
W.; Ingall, Sam.; Jackson, Sir 
T. G.; Kempthorne, Sampson; 


Laing, Sir John; Loveday, 
W. T.; Lowe, ——; Lucas, 
Pes Malls) SW. E.; Murray; 


Jas.; Newman, Sam.; Parnell, 
C.; Pugin, Augustus W. N.; 
Rogers, H. S.; Rogers & Sur- 
man, Messrs.; Scott, H. Baillie; 
Seckham, S. L.; Stallwood, S. 
Slingsley; Street, G. E.; Tap- 
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named as address, 16, 67, 115 
rly. from Banbury to, 13, 175 
Selly Pk., 108 
biscuit-making, 70 
Bishop, Hannah, 243 
Black Death, see plague 
Blackburn, Wm., Vicar of Charlbury, 
150” 
blacking manufacture, 66-67, 93 
Bladon, 61 


Blagden, R. T., curate of Claydon- 
with-Mollington, 186 
Blagrove: 
Geo., 217 
fam., 217 


Blaise, Bp. of Armenia, 212, 229 
Blake, Francis, 237 
Blandford, Marquess of, see Spencer 
Churchill, John 
Blandford Park, see Cornbury Park 
Blencowe, John, 187 
Bletchingdon, 207 
stone, 106, 114 
Blinkhorn, T. J. H., 14-15 
Bliss, Mr. and Mrs., 154 
Blisworth (Northants.), 160 
Bloet, Rob., Bp. of Lincoln, 48, 50, 
96, 135, 164, 168 
Blomfield, Sir Arthur, 104 
Bloodsworth, J., 116 
Bloxham: 
Adam of, 138 
John (fl. 1311), 236” 
John of (d. 1331, ? same as above), 
6 


4 
John (d. 1715), 34.” 
John (fl. 1734), 34 
Wm. of, 46 

Bloxham, 34, 46, 50 7, 112, 200, 232 
Milcombe in, 50 7, 200 

Bloxham and District Water Co., 


3 
Bloxham hund., 
202” 
Blund (Albus): 
Jas. (fl. 1235), 138 
Jas. (fl. 1366), and his w. Joan, 138 
Wm. le (fl. 1235), 138 
Wm. (fl. 1279), 138-9, 239 
fam., 138 
boat-building, 12, 66 
boating, 132, 146 
Boddington (Northants.), 185 
Lower, 189 
Upper, 185 
Bodicote, Edm., 236 
Bodicote, in Adderbury, 5, 47, 49, 
79-80, 83, 126 
named as address, 125, 188 
nonconf., 116 
road to, 226 
Weeping Cross, 59 
Boer War, 104 


I, 3, 62, 157; 107; 


Bolton: 
Ann, 154 
Dan., 143 


Edw. (fl. 1775), and his w. Hannah, 


154 
Edw. (fl. 1847), 143 
Wm., 134, 143 


Mrs., 157 
fam., 133 
Bolton & Partners, 144; and see Boulton 
& Sons 
Bolton (Lancs.), 26 2, 119 
Bonham, Ropes 


booksellers, 65-66, 114 
boon-works, 53, 55, 239 
Booth, Eva, 120 
Boothby: 
Sir Brooke, 162 
Eliz., m. And. Corbet, 195 ” 
Sir Hen., 162, 195 
Judith, w. of Wm. (fl. 16th cent.), 
m. 2 Austen, 3 Sir Ric. 
Corbet, 162, 195-6 
Thos. (d. 1651), 195 
Thos, (fl. 1674), 188, 195 
Wn. (fl. 16th cent.), 195 
Sir Wm. (fi. 1673), 167 
Sir Wm. (d. 1787), 161-2, 166 
fam., 163, 165-7, 188-9, 195 ” 
Borton, fam., 178 
Boston (Lincs.), 61-62 
Boulton & Sons, 26; and see Bolton 
& Partners 
Bourton (Great and Little Bourton), 
in Cropredy, 56, 71, 158, 160, 
173, 175-184, 206, 214, 216-18 


adv., 182 
agric., 45, 54-55, 71; 163, 178-80, 
219 


boundaries, 5, 79-80, 157, 175 

Bourton, Great, 3-4, 54-55, 157-8, 
160, 165, 173, T174, 175-84, 
187, 197, 209 

Bourton, Little, 3-4, 54-55, 157-8, 
175-85, 209, 213 

Bourton Ho., 167, 176, 197 

canal, 158, 175-6, 180 

chap., see Bourton, ch. 

char., 174, 184 

ch. (formerly chap.), 168, 170-1, 
+174, 175-6, T175, 181-4 

curates, 181 

dom. archit., 175-6 

farms, 176, 180 

fields, 179-80 

glebe, 169, 176, 180 

inc., 163, 179-80 

ind., 167, 180 

inns, 176 

man., 162, 176-9, 187, 207, 213, 


man.-hos., 176 
mills, 71, 180 
Slat Mill, 162, 167, 175, 180 


181 2, 220 
named as address, 165, 170, 173, 
181, 197 
nonconf., 171, 173, 176, 181-4, 
193 


par. officers, 173, 181, 184 
poor relief, 181, 184 
pop., 165, 175, 181 m, 185, 198 
roads to, 160, 175 
Rom. rem., 158 
sch., 174; +174, 176, 178, 181-4 
tithes, 169, 179-80 
vicarage, 181 
vicarage-ho., 182 
vicars of, 182; and see Cubitt, C.; 
Highton, Alfred 
water-supply, 175 
Bowl, Jos. Albany, 132 
Bowles, Thos. Gibson, 95 
bowling, 15, 32 
bowyer, 70 
boxing, 15 


INDEX 


Brabourne: 
John (d. 1726), Vicar of Charlbury, 
143, 150 
John (s. of mover 148 
Marg., w. of John (d. 1726), 148 
Bracebridge, Thos., Vicar of Banbury, 
WE 15, 74, 97-98, 107 
Brackley (Northants), 67, 119, 208 
Bradford, Sam., 70 
Bradley, Francis, 224 1 
Bradshaw, Phil., 56, 71 
Bradshaw & Son, 71 
Brailes, John of, 201 
Brailes (Warws.), 12, 64, 66, 101 2 
Fraternity of, 245 
Braine, see Brayne 
Braithwaite (Brathwait): 
eB onnien 
Ric., 8 
Wien Geen 
Bramshill, see Eversley 
Brancaster: 
John (fl. 1318), 44 
Sir John (d. by 1392), 44-45, 100 
Marg., w. of John (d. by 1392), 44, 
100 
Ric. (fl. 1300), Vicar of Banbury, 44 


07 
Ric. (fl. 1394), 44 
fam., 44 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 154-5, 
161-6, 177-8, 182, 202, 209, 232 
brasses, see monumental brasses 
Brathwait, see Braithwaite 
Bray, John, 206 
Brayne (Braine): 
Hen., 87 
df 1831), Mayor of Banbury, 


Thos. ‘(Al c. 1860), 87 
Wm., 87 
bread, assize of, 72-73 
Bret: 
John le, 199 
Sarah le, see Chesterton 
Brethren, 115, 116 ”, 119-20, 205 
Brewerton (later Hirons), John 
Hirons, 217 
brewing, 6-7; 39, 42, 57, 66-68, 92, 
108, 116, 118, 131, 144, 154, 187, 
213 
Briant, John, 104 
brick-making, 34, 144 
Briddesthorne, Sim. de, 235 
bridge hermit, 24 
bridge-repair, service of, 142 
bridges, major, see Banbury; Crop- 
redy Bridge 
Bridges, Thos., and his w. Joanna, 152 
Bridgwater, dukes of, see Egerton 
Brightwell: 
Edw., 125 
Thos., 70 
Bristol, 29 , 64-65, 109 
Bp. of, see Searchfield, Roland 
Britannia Works, see Banbury 
Brocas: 
Ann Dolly, see Pigott 
Bernard, 104 
Brocket Hall (Herts.), 44 
Brome: 
Eliz., see Palmer 
Rob. (fl. early 15th cent.), 231 2 
Rob. (fl. 1484), 231 
Wm., 231 
fam., 231 
Bromwich, West (Staffs.), 68, 107 
Brook, Ld., see Greville, Rob. 
Brooke, see Sergison-Brooke 
Brookhampton, see Kineton 
Brooks: 
Thos., 146 
Wm., 188 
Brotherton: 
Marg. of, m. John of Segrave, 213 
Thos. of, 213 
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Broughton: 
Thos. of, 236 
fam., 236 
Broughton, 191 
Broughton Castle, 178, 238 
Broughton Grange, 71 
curate of, 250 
inc., 241 
man., 233 
named as address, 8, 73-74, 89, 98, 
188, 215, 233 
‘Salt Street’, 226 
sch., 124 
Brouncker, Edw., Vicar of Cropredy, 
170 
Brounflete: 
Edw., 187 
Joan, see Raleigh 
Brown (Browne): 
John, Vicar of Charlbury, and his 
w. Marg., 148 
Mary, ? w. of Wm. (d. 
148 
Ric., 131 
Talbot, 107 
Wm. (d. 1611), 194 
Wm. (d. 1672), Vicar of Charlbury, 
148, 150 
Brownists, 8, 99 
Brownsill, John, 104, 126 
Bruern, 46 
Abbey, 227, 236 2, 238-9, 245 
Abbot of, 240 
Bruton, Edw., 24 
Bryan, Thos., 201 


1672), 


Bryceson, , organ-builders, 104 2 
Bryden, Wm., 68 
Buck, Chas., 114 


Buckerfield, Edw., 188 
Buckeridge, C., 152 
Buckingham, 12 
Buckinghamshire, 7 
Buckinghamshire Railway, 13, 67 
Budbrooke (Warws.), Budbrooke Ho., 
215 
Bugg, Francis, 110 
building trades, 34, 36, 66, 220 
builders, 34, 67, 167; and see 
Bloxham, John (d. 1715); 
Brayne, Hen.; Brayne, Thos. 
(fl. c. 1860); Chesterman, 
; Claridge, s2i\Cook; 
Chas.; Cowley, Méessrs.; 
Danby and Taylor; Davies, 
. & T.; Davies, John; 
Franklin, Hen.; Franklin, 
Messrs.; Hope, Jos.; Kibble, 
John; Kimberley, Albert; 
Kimberley, J. S.; Kimberley, 
; Kimberley & Son; 
Orchard, GU ee 
Bartlett, "Messrs. ; ; Pears, —— 
Taylor, John; Townsend & 
Weston; Willeys, Master; 
Wilson, Ric. 
carpenters, 63, 66, 118, 166, 186, 
193, 212 N, 220, 222, 230, 238, 


241, 244 
masons, 144, 167, 220, 223, 246; 
and see Boulton & Sons; 


Thorpe and Ponder; Town- 
send & Weston; Winchcombe, 
Ric. 
pargetting, 30, 30 
Buildwas (Salop.), Abbot of, 7 
Builli, see Busli 
Bull: 
Alban, 219 
Wm. (fl. 1694), 197 
Wm. (fl. 1762), 219 
fam., 54, 212 
bull-baiting, 15, 132 
Bulstrode: 
Marg., see Birmingham 
W., 233” 
Wal., 233 
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Bumphrey: 
Francis, 122 
John, 122 
Bunce, Dan., 153 
Bunton, Wm., 114 
Burdrop, in Swalcliffe, 225, 228, 229; 
and see Sibford Gower with 
Sibford Ferris and Burdrop 
agric., 240-4 
boundaries, 225, 248 
char., 259-60 
green, 229 
inc., 241 
ind., 245 
inns, 229 
named as address, 242 
nonconf., 256-7 
sch., 257 
tithes, 237, 249 
Burford, 12, 29, 30”, 68, 128 
burgages, 18, 20, 49, 56, 61, 73, 105 
Burghersh, Hen., Bp. of Lincoln, 39, 
50, 58, 162 
Burghley, Ld., see Cecil, Wm. 
Burne, Phil. de, 72 2 
Burnham, H. B., 196 
Burrowes, Ric., 78 
Burton: 
F. M., Vicar of South Banbury, 107 
Hannah, 54 
, 102 
Burton Dasset (Warws.), 174 
Busby: 
Ric., 31 
Ric. (? another), 31 2 
fam., 153 
Busli (Builli): 
Cecily de, see Bussei 
Idony de, m. Rob. de Vipont, 207 
John de, 207 
Bussei (Busseie, Bussey): 
Bart. de, 207 
Cecily de, m. John de Busli, 207 
Maud de, see Wake 
Wal. de, 207 
Wm. de, 207 
fam., 187 
Bustard: 
Ant., 47 
Wm., 47 
Buswell: 
John, 188-9 
Martin, 188-90 
fam., 188, 192 
butchers, 23, 61-64, 66-67, 118, 166, 
178, 182, 220 
Bute, Marquess of, see Crichton- 
Stuart 
Butler: 
Adam, 138 
(later Butler-Danvers), Augustus 
Ric., 208 
Eliz., Ctss. of Arran, 125 
Geo., 193 7 
John, 162 7, 214 
Mary, see Danvers 
Sim. (fl. 1696), 193 
Sim. (s. of above), 193 
fam., 193 1, 214 


Butlin: 
G. A., 188 
W. B., 188 


Byfield, Messrs., and Co., 104 
Byng, John, 11, 102 
Byshopsden: 
Eliz., m. Thos. Palmer, 231 
Philippa, m. Sir Wm. Catesby, 231 
Philippa, see Willicotes 
Sir Wm., 231 


cabinet-making, 66 
Cadbury: 
Jas., 106).42 5; 057 
Ric., and his w. Eliz., 111 
Caen (Calvados, France), stone, 106 


Cagchelewe, see Kachelewe 
cage (? punitive instrument), 41, 73, 


82 
Calais (Pas-de-Calais, France), 62 
Calais Staple, 62 
Calcott: 
Alice, w. of Wal., 172 
Judith, m. Geo. Chambre, 216 
Toby, 212 
Wal., 125, 160, 172, 174, 194, 
206, 214, 216, 219, 223 
fam., 172, 217, 224 
Calthorpe, in Banbury, 3, 5, 11, 18, 
23, 25, 28, 49, 51, 56, 69, 71-72 
agric., 11, 18, 25, 49-50, 52-57 
boundaries, 5 7, 23, 49 
Calthorpe Ho., 3, 23, 28-29, 36, 
44-45, 50, 52-53, 112 
fields, 18, 28, 44, 49-50, 5I, 52-54, 
71, 95, 105 
glebe, 95 
inc., 28, 52, 56 
man., 25, 36-37, 42-45, 49-50, 52- 
53y23% 
named as address, 97, 208, 214 
par. officers, 5 1, 9 
place-name, 18 
pop., 27-28 
tithes, 96 
Calvinism, 108, 112, 114, 116 
Cambridge University, 98 
Camden, Wm., 8 
Camm, John, and his w. Mabel, 1o9 
Campbell, John, 11 
Campbellites, see Disciples of Christ 
Campden, Giles, 136 
Campden, Chipping (Glos.), 29 ” 
Canada, 68,.135, 144 
company from, 68—69 
Caniziani, Gerard, 62 
Canning, Sarah, 152 
Cannon, H. L., 178 
Canterbury, abps. of, see Laud, Wm.; 
Winchelsey, Rob. 
Caperun: 
Hen. (fl. 1185), 231 
Hen. (d. by 1223), 231 
Thos., 138, 231, 245 
fam., 231 
cardboard-box manufacture, 66 
Carew: 
Sir Edm., 47 
Margery, see Dynham 
Carey, Hen., 11 
Carleton: 
Eliz., see Mohun 
Geo., 46 
carpenters, see building trades 
carriers, 12, 66-67, 87 
carrying, service of, 53, 140, 239 
Carter: 
Anna Tobina, see Chauncy 
Felix, 189 
Martha, 213 
Ric., 189 
‘hos;,.2%3 
Thos. Ric., 213 
Miss, 224 
Cartwright: 
ACR. Lore 
Ay EAC. 213, 255 
Sir Fairfax, 195-6 
John, 195 
RAs eis 217 
Thos., 195 
W.R., and his w. Julia Frances, 213 
Mrs., 224 
fam., 195, 197, 21I, 219-20 
Cary-Elwes, Albert, Vicar of Fin- 
stock with Fawler, 153 
Cash, John, 66 
Castle, Sarah, 137 
castle-guard, duty of, see Banbury, 
cast. 
castle-repair, duty of, see Banbury, 
cast. 
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Caswell: 
John, Vicar of Swalcliffe, 250, 252, 
254, 260” 
fam., 252 
Catesby: 
Eliz., w. of Geo., m. 2 Sir Thos. 
Lucy, 231 
Geo., 231 
Philippa, see Byshopsden 
Sir Ric., 231 
Sir Wm. (fl. mid 15th cent.), 231 
Wm. (d. 1485), and his w. Marg., 


231 
Caton, Ralph, 204 
Catryk, John, 

Cropredy, 169 
Cave, Chas., 67 
Cavendish-Bentick, Wm. Hen. 

Cavendish, Duke of Portland, 12 
Caversham, 216 
Cecil: 

Edw., Vct. Wimbledon, and his w. 

Sophia, 233 

Wm., Ld. Burghley, 97 ”, 98, 229 
Ceorl (O.E. personal name), 128 
certainty money, 3-4 
Chacombe: 

Amabel of, m. Gil. of Segrave, 213 

Godfrey of, 213 

Hugh of, 213 

Mat. of, 213 

Rob. of, 177, 213 

fam., 177, 213 
Chacombe (Northants.), 40, 163, 173, 

oI 

named as address, 178, 188, 223, 

252 

Priory, 6, 49, 91, 178, 213, 217 

canons of, 239 

priors of, 21, 178, 239, 248 

tly. sta., 160, 210 

road to, 210 
Chadlington, in Charlbury, 127-8, 

137, 148-50, 153-4 
Chamberlain (Chamberlayne): 

Cath., 234 

(later Denton), Constance, w. of 

Geo. (d. 1757), 210, 215, 219, 

225 

1 Deals len ep fs 

(later Denton), Eliz., m. Wenman 

Coke, 215 

Geo. (d. 1698), 214-15 

Geo. (d. 1703), 215 

(later Denton), Geo. (d. 1757), 210, 

215,223 

Jas., 214 

John, 135-7, 141-2, 146 

Penelope, m. Sir Rob. Dashwood, 

47, 234 

Rebecca, m. Edw. Hughes, 217-18 

Ric. (d. by 1693), 214-15 

Ric. (d. 1719), 215 

Rob. 1590), 135-7, 139, 146, 

14 

Rob. (fl. 1606), 221 

Sir Thos. (d. 1625), 47, 56, 213-14, 

220, 234 

Sir Thos. (d. 1643), 214, 234 

Sir Thos. (d. 1682), 47, 55, 234, 

252 

Thos. (d. 1782), 217 

Thos. (d. 1892), 218, 222 

Wm., 139, 141 

Mrs., 223 

fam., 47, 55, 103, 211, 215, 217-19, 

223 

and see Hughes-Chamberlain 
Chamberlin: 

John, 161, 163, 166, 173, 178, 202, 


213 
W. H., 163, 167-8, 178 
Chambre: 
Calcott (d. 1592), 173, 216 
Calcott (fl. 1602, 1633), 74, 173, 
180, 187, 206, 214, 216-17, 220 


Prebendary of 


Geo., 213-14, 216, 224 
Judith, see Calcott 
Lucy, see Gobert 
Mr., 184 
fam., 170 n, 214, 216 
chantries, see Banbury; Cropredy; 
Lea; Swalcliffe 
chapbooks, 65 
Charity of St. Paul, see Sisters of 
Charity of St. Paul 
Charlbury, 1, 3, 50, 127-57, +128, 
130; andsee Chadlington; Fawler; 
Finstock; Shorthampton; Walcot 
ady., 148-9 
agric., 127, 135, 139-44, 146 
Baywell, 128, 131 
boundaries, 127, 148 
bridge, 128 
chap., 149 
char., 134, 156-7 
charitable socs., 150, 157 
ch., $128, 148-52 
ch.-ho., 136, 146, 151, 156 
cinema, 132 
clubs, 132, 134 
Corner Ho., f129, 131-2 
Stay 2,135, 142, 146,150 
cross, 129 
curates of, 134, 150, 157 
customs (traditional), 134 
dom. archit., 129-32, 136 
fairs, 132, 144-6 
farms, 143 
fields, 140, 142 
fire brigade, 133 
glebe, 148-50 
Hixet Wood, 129, 131-2 
inc., 142-3 
ind., 129, 131, 144 
inns, 129, 131-2, 134, 145, 147, 
150 
Lee Place, 131-4, 136-7, 142 
Lee’s Rest, 128-9, 132, 134, 136-7, 
142-3 
library, 132, 150 
man., 135-7, 146, 148, 156 
man.-hos., 135-6, 141, 146, 151, 
154, 156 
mkt., 129, 140, 144-6 
mills, 139, 141, 146 
museum, 132 
named as address, 137, 141, 143 
nonconf., 131, 150, 153-5 


par. council and meeting, 132-3, 
147 

par. officers, 133, 146-7, 149-50, 
152, 156 

pest-ho., 147 


place-name, 1, 128 

Playing Close, 129, t129, 131-2, 
145, 155-6 

poor relief, 127, 147, 156 

pop., 129 

prehist. rem., 1, 128 

rly. sta., 128 

rectors of, 148-9 

rectory, 137, 148 

roads and streets, 127-9, 133 

Rom. Catholicism, 153 

Rom. rem., 1, 128 

sch., 131, 150-1, 153-6 

Tapwell in, 3, 127-8, 133-4, 138, 
140 

tithes, 137, 148-9 

town hall, 132 

town lands, 145, 156 

vicarage, 148 

vicarage-ho., 131, 148-9 

vicars of, 143, 149-50, 1523 and see 
Blackburn, Wm.; Brabourne, 
John; Browne, John; Browne, 
Wm.; Coles, Wm.; Downer, 
Thos.; Fulkes, Thos.; Hutch- 
inson, Ralph; King, Rob.; 
Lloyd, Hugh; Luck, Jas.; 
Russell, S. D.; Sale, Wm.; 


INDEX 


Sandwich, Wal.; Searchfield, 
Roland; Seward, Wm.; Silver, 
Thos.; Smith, A. C.; Stoddart, 
W. Wellwood; West, C. F. C.; 
Whitstone, Jas. 
water-supply, 129, 132 
woodland, 127, 136, 139-42 
workhouse, 147, 15 
Charlbury Exhibition Foundation, 
I51, 154 
Charlbury Soc., 132 
Charlbury Temperance Soc., 132 
Charlbury Water Works Co., 132 
Charles I, 9-10, 17-18, 40-42, 99, 
162, 198, 212, 219 
Charles II, 145, 207 
as Prince of Wales, 17 
Charlotte, Queen, w. of George III, 
250 
Chartists, 92-93 
Chaucer: 
Thos., poet, 40 
Thos. (fl. 1411), 40 
Chauncy: 
Anna Maria, 213 
Anna Tobina, m. Thos. Ric. Carter, 


213 
Toby (fl. 1705), 89 
Toby (fl. 1729, s. of above), 89-90 
Wm. Hen., 213, 225 
Chaworthe: 
Eliz., m. Sir Wm. Cope (fl. 1540), 


46 
Sir Geo., 46 
Checkley: 
Hawtin, 56 
Wm., 224 
fam., 177-8 
cheese-making, 48, 60, 202; and see 
Banbury cheese 
Cheltenham (Glos.), 12, 14, 26 
Cheney (Chesney): 
Geo. Gardner, 66 
John (d. 1808), 33, 65-66 
John (fl. 1878), 66 
Rob. de, Bp. of Lincoln, 58, 96, 195, 
207 2LA 232 
Thos., 65 
fam., 65 
Cheney & Sons, 33, 69 
Cherwell, riv., 23, 44, 49, 52, 88, 158, 
172, 207, 216 
as boundary, 5, 160, 175, 206, 210 
as water-supply, 83, 163 
crossings of, 1, 6-7, 18, 21, 23, 75 7, 
206, 210 
feeders of, 157-8, 211, 225 
fishing rights in, 43 
mill-cuts on, 69, 167 
pollution of, 82-83 
valley of, 158, 164 
Chesney, see Cheney 
Chester, 30 2 
Chesterman, ——, 24, 114 
Chesterton: 
Ralph of, 199 
Rob. of, 199 
Sarah of, m. John le Bret, 199 
fam., 199 
Chetwode, Sir R., 81 7 
Chevauchesul : 
Emma, m. Danvers, 231 
Maud, m. Peter Talemasch, 231 
Rob., 138, 231 
Chicago (U.S.A.), 192 
Childs, Gil., 137 
Chilson, see Shorthampton 
Chipping Campden, see Campden, 


Chipping 

Chipping Norton, see Norton, 
Chipping 

Chipping Warden, see Warden, 
Chipping 


Chislehampton, 44 
cholera, 82-83 
Christ Church, Oxford, 49, 162, 164, 
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195, 217, 235-6, 243, 245-6 
censors of, 170 
Dean and Chapter of, 189 
Christian, Ewan W., 172, 222 
Christian Scientists, 120 
church furnishers, see Heaton, Butler, 
& Bayne; Rogers & Surman, 
Messrs. 
church rates, 12, 83-84, 93, 108-10, 
II7, 150, 173, 253 


Churchill: 
John, 87 
and see Spencer Churchill 
Churchill: 
Dowager Lady, see Spencer, 
Frances 


Lady, see Spencer, Jane 
Las., 129; and see Spencer, Francis 
Almeric; Spencer, Francis 
Geo.; Spencer, Victor 
Ciometals Ltd., 69 
Cirencester (Glos.), 49 
Clare: 
Eleanor de, 201 
Gil. de, Earl of Gloucester, 232 
John de (d. 1324), 178 
John de (fl. 1331), 178 
John de (fl. 1377, ? same as above), 
201 
fam., 179 
Clarence, dukes of, see Plantagenet, 
Geo.; William IV 
Clarendon, Earl of, see Hyde, Edw. 


Claridge: 
Chris., 178 
Geo., 122 


John (fl. c. 1660), 180 
John (fl. c. 1700), 180 
Ricw22 0 
Thos., 205 
Wm., 182-3 
» 37, 105 
fam., 178 
Clarke, Caleb, 116-17 
Clarks (Banbury) Ltd., 70 
Clarson: 
Hen., Mayor of Banbury, 74” 
John, 221 
fam., 178 
Clattercote, John of, 197” 
Clattercote (extra-parochial place), 3, 


157-8, 185, 194-7; and see 
Claydon-with-Clattercote 

agric., 197 

boundaries, 184, 194 

fields, 197 

inc., 189, 197 


man., 162, 189, 195-7, 201, 213 
named as address, 167, 173, 180, 197 
poor relief, 197 
pop., 195 
Priory, 175, 195-6 
attack on, 199 
estates of, 21, 49, 164, 178, 
186-9, 195-6, 201, 207, 214, 
217 
Priors of, 178, 197 
reservoir, 160, 194-5, 198 
road to, 206 
tithes, 169 
water-supply, 195 
Claverdon (Warws.), 
Lodge, 208 
Claydon, Ric. of, 187 
Claydon, in Cropredy, 3-4, 157-8, 
160, 164-5, 179, 184-94 
adv., 191 
agric., 188-9 
boundary, 184 
canal, 158, 185 
char., 194 
ch., 168-71, 181, 185, 191 
ch. room, 186, 193 
Claydon Hill, 15 
curacy, 191-2, 2043; and see Claydon- 
with-Mollington 


Claverdon 
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Claydon, in Cropredy (cont.) 
curates of, 170, 191-2, 204, 221; 
and see Claydon, vicars (titular) 
of 
dom. archit., 185 
farms, 186—go 
fields, 185, 189, 197 
glebe, 169, 189, 191, 193 
inc., 186, 188 
ind., 184 
inns, 186 
man., 162, 186-90, 195, 214, 216” 
man.-ho., 185 
named as address, 197 
nonconf., 173, 192-3, 205 
par. officers, 170, 190-1, 194 
poor relief, 157, 190-1 
pop., 185-6, 190 
pound, 186, 191 
roads to, 160, 194-5, 198 
sch., 186, 193-4 
tithes, 169, 186, 189 
vestry, I91 
vicarage-ho., 192-3 
vicars (titular) of, 192, 
see Palmer, G. W.; 
Thompson, Francis 
wake, 192 7 
water-supply, 184, 186 
Claydon and _ Clattercote 
Board, 194 
Claydon-with-Clattercote, 194 
Claydon-with-Mollington, IQI-2, 
203; and see Blagden, R. T.; 
Hughes, T. C.; Tait, Thos. Hen. 
Cleaver, Wm., 174 
Clement: 
Alice, 235 ” 
Hen., 235 
Rob., 235 ” 
Wm., 2357 
fam., 235 
Clements, fam., 153 
Clerkenwell, see London 
clerks convict, 40-41 
Clifford: 
Isabel de, see Vipont 
Jesse, 155 
Rob. de (d. by 1300), 207 
Rob. de (fl. 1300), 207 
Rog. (d. 1322), 207 
Rog. (d. 1389), 207 
Thos., 207 
Clinton, Hen. de, 200 
clock- and watch-making, 93, 173; 
and see Allam, W.; Enoch, 
Ezra; Enoch, John; Gilkes, Ric. 
(b. 1767); Gilkes, Thos. (d. 1743); 
Kendall, Larkum; Knibb, 
fam.; Midland Clock Works: 
Moore, John, & Sons; Smith, J.; 
Smith, Messrs., and Sons; 
White, Messrs. 
clover, 57 
coaching, 12, 32 
coal-dealing, 12, 67, 93, 166, 215 
Cobb: 
Edw., 3, 45, 83 2, 113 
John, 152 
Thos. (fl. 1723), 44 
Thos. (d. 1821), 45, 48, 53 
Thos. (s. of above), 45 
Timothy Rhodes, 45, 57 7, 65, 91 
fam., 3, 44-45, 66, 79, 108, 112-13 
Cobb’s Bank, 26, 33, 36, 66, 91 
Cobb’s factory, 39, 64, 66, 91 
Cobbin, Ingram, 114 
cock-fighting, 15 
Cockerell: 
CPR. TIOt,, 203 
Samuel Pepys, t101, 102-3 
Coke: 
Eliz., see Chamberlain 
Thos., Earl of Leicester, 215 
Wenman, 215 
Colcutt, David, 133, 143 


194; and 
Symes- 


School 


Coldron Brook, 127, 133 
Cole, Wm., 153 
Coleby (Lincs.), 231 
Coleman: 
John, 217 
Jos., 217 
Martha, see Morris 
Nat., 217 
Phil., 217 
fam., 220 
Coles: 
John, 71 
Wm., Vicar of Charlbury, 148, 150, 
152 
Coleson: 
Eliz., see Birmingham, Eliz. 
Wm., 233 
collar- making, 166-7, 180 
Collins (Colyns): 
Jos., 193 
Wm., 47 
fam., 190, 193 
Collyweston (Northants.), 30 2 
Colston, ,29n 
Colyns, see Collins 
Combe Down (Som.), Bath stone 
from, 115 
Combe Martin, Wm. de, 4 
Combermere Abbey (Chesh. ), Abbot 
Ole 7, 
Cine of Both Kingdoms, 10 
Commons, House of, 89, 91-92, 245, 
250 
Commonwealth, 10, 99 
Compton: 
Eliz., see Spencer 
Sir Hen., and his w. Anne, 47 
Jas., Earl of Northampton, 9-10 
Spencer, Earl of Northampton, 9 
Wm. (fl. 1623), Earl of Northamp- 
ton, 213 
Sir Wm. (fl. 1645), 9-10 
fam., 47, 214-15, 217 
Compton, Fenny (Warws.), 56, 170, 
185, 189 
Compton Wynyates (Warws.), 33 7 
Conant, see Pigott 
Congregationalists, 108, 114-15, 154, 
183, 225 
Conner, Mary, 113 
Conservative party, 13, 79, 91-95, 108 
Constable, fam., 183 
Conyngham, Francis, Marquess 
Conyngham, and his w. Jane, 153 
Cook (Cooke): 


Chas., 172 
Chris., 259 
en et 24! 
Capt. Jas., explorer, 134 
Ric., 146 
Steph., 104, 126 
Thos., 183 
Cope: 


Anna, see Walter 

Sir Ant. (d. 1551), 43, 45-46, 55, 97 

Sir Ant. (d. 1614), 8, 44, 46, 54, 69, 
_ 74, 89, 97-98, 178, 237 

Sir Ant. (fl. 1668), 46 

Sir Ant. (d. 1932), 163 

Arabella Diana, m. John Fred. 

Sackville, 46 

Cath. Ann, m. Geo. Gordon, 46 

Sir Chas., sr. (d. 1781), 46 

Sir Chas., jr. (d. 1781), 46 

Edw., 46, 73 

Eliz. (fl. 1560), see Mohun 

Eliz. (fl. 1602), see Chaworthe 

John (fl. 1548), 46 

Sir John (d. 1638), 46 

Sir John (d. 1721), 46, 89 

Jonathan (fl. 1688), 46 

Sir Jonathan (d. 1765), 46, 89 

Sir Monnoux, 44, 54, 89, 104 

Sir Mordaunt, 44 

Ric. (fl. 1604), 44, 46, 69, 74 

Sir Ric. (d. 1806), 163 
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Steph., 46 
Sir Wm. (d. 1513), 28, 45, 55, 102-3 
Sir Wm. (d. 1637), 46, 54, 74, 237 
fam., 13, 43-44, 46, 49, 54-55, 89, 
IOI, 163, 179 
Copland, Geo., 131 
Coppoke, Wm., 191 
Corbet: 
And., 195 
Eliz., see Boothby 
Judith, see Boothby 
Mary, see Lee 
Sir Ric. (d. 1606), 162, 195 
Ric. (d. 1635), Bp. of Oxford, 8, 98 
Sir Vincent, 162, 195 
Corbucion: 
Peter, 235 
Wm. (fl. 1086), 235 
Wm. (fl. c. 1200), 235 
fam., 235 
corn-dealer, 12 
Cornbury Park (extra-parochial place), 
I 7, 127, 129, 131, 135, 137, 143 
called Blandford Park, 154 
chaplains at, 150 
Keeper of, 152 
named as address, 132, 152-3, 157 
prehist. rem., 128 
Cornwall, Wm., 48 
Cornwall, Earl of, see Gaveston, Piers 
Cornwall, 153 
Cote, in Charlbury, 3, 127-8, 133 
agric., 139-41 
inc., 133, 141 
man., 135, 139 
tithes, 137, 139 
Coton, in Cropredy, 3, 72, 157-8, 179, 
210, 212, 216 
agric., 218-20 
char., 225 
Coton Fm., 160, 212 
man., 162, 210, 212, 214, 217 
named as address, 213, 219 
poor relief, 220 
pop., 210-12 
road, 210 
sch., 223, 224” 
tithes, 213 
Cotswold Ridgeway, 1, 6 
Cottam, Geo., 123 
Cottisford: 
John of, 208 
Phil. of, 208 
Sir Rog. of, and his w. Cath., 208 
Sir Thos. of, and his w. Alice, 208 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 
114, 182 
county court, 81, 184 
Courage, Raymond, 213 
court of recognizance, 72 
court of record, 72~74, 79-81 
courts, see Banbury, Quarter Ses- 
sions; Banbury hund.; county 
court; court of recognizance; 
court of record; courts baron; 
courts leet; halimote; law days; 
Oxford, assizes; peculiar juris- 
dictions; pie powder courts; 
portmoots; three weeks’ courts 
courts baron, 72, 237, 246 
courts leet, 76, 80, 83 7, 146 
Coutts, Thos., 90 7 
Coventry, John, 238 
Coventry (Warws.), 11-12, 20, 64-65, 
67, 73, 80 
named as address, 26, 66, 216 
Coventry, Archdeacon of, see Holbech 
Chas. Wm. 
Cowley: 
Edwin, 223 m, 224 
Marg., 174 
Messrs., 26 
Cowley, 144 
Cowling, Wm., 142 
Cramic Engineering Co. Ltd., 69 
Crasse, Thos., 153 


Craucumbe, Godfrey de, 235 
Crayford (Kent), 125 
Crayker: 
John, Vicar of Swalcliffe, 250 
Solomon, Vicar of Swalcliffe, 250 
Credwell, John, 238 
Cremona (Italy), Bp. of, see Adigheriis 
Ugolino de 
Crichton-Stuart, John, Marquess of 
Bute, 81, 88 7, 91 
cricket, 15, 60, 132 
Crocker, John, 43 
Croke, John, and his w. Prudence, 47 
Cromwell: 
Idony, see Vipont 
John, 207 
Oliver, 9-10, 207 
Thos., 63, 196 
Cropredy: 
Geof. of, 163-4, 168 
Hen. of (fl. 1300), 163 
Hen. of (fl. 1344), 163 
Hugh of, 163 
Phil. of, 163 
Sim. of (fl. 1166), 163 
Sim. of (fl. 1208, 1225), 40, 163, 232 
Sim. of (fl. 1279), 163-4 
Sim. of (fl. 1316), 163 
Thos, of (fl. 1351), 163 
Thos. of (fl. 1418, ? another), 163 
fam., 163 
Cropredy, 3, 71-72, 157-75, 159, 204, 


209, 216; and see Bourton; 
Claydon; Coton; Mbollington; 
Prescote; Wardington; William- 
scot 

adv., 168 


agric., 164-6, 180 

boundaries, 157, 160, 175 

bridges, 160; and see Cropredy 
Bridge 

canal, 158, 160-1, 166-7 

Challarscote, 161 

chant., 170-2 

chap., 158, 171-2, 181 

chaplain, 170 

char., 173-6, 181-2, 184 

ch., 160 , 161, 168-73, I7Z, $174, 
176, 181-2, 191, 205-6, 221 

Cropredy Lawn, 161-3, 166, 178, 
195 

cross, 161 

curates of, 169-70, 181-2 

dom. archit., 161 

farms, 161, 166 

fields, 165 

ford, 160 

glebe, 166, 169~70, 174, 180 

inc., 158, 161-3, 165-6, 169 

ind., 166-7, 190 

inns, 161 

‘Brazen Nose’, 166, 168, 176 

man., I, 3, 50, 162-4, 177-8, 186, 
195, 207, 212, 232, 239 

man.-ho., 163-4 

mills, 167, 180, 197 

named as address, 66, 197, 202, 209, 
ZI ZV else 217, 

nonconf., 161, 170-1, 173-4 

par. council, 168 

par. officers, 167-8, 172-3, 181 

place-name, 158, 160 

poor relief, 157, 167-8 

pop., 158, 160, 165, 198, 201 

prebend, 164, 168-9, 217 

prebendaries of, 161, 168-9; and 
see Catryk, John; Robertson, 
Thos.; Sandale, John; Wil- 
cocks, Hen.; Wolman, —— 

prehist. rem., 158 

priest of, see Benedict 

rly. sta., 160 

rectors of, 166, 204; and see Crop- 
redy, prebendaries of 

rectory, 96; and see Cropredy, 
prebend 


INDEX 


roads and streets, 158, 160-1, 168 
roads to, 158, 185, 189, 194-5, 198, 
209-11 
Rom. rem., 1, 158 
sch., 169, 171-4, 176, 184, 224 
tithes, 49, 163-4, 168-9, 171, 179 
vicarage, 168—70, 202 
vicarage-ho., 170, 172 
vicars of, 162, 166, 168-75, 180, 
182-3, 185, 191-3, 198, 202, 
204-5, 221; 223-4; and see 
Baldwin, Ric.; Ballard, John; 
Barnard, ; Barr, Geo.; 
Barton, Thos.; Bathurst, Edw.; 
Brouncker, Edw.; Gibbons, 
John; Goodenough, Sam.; 
Holloway, Thos.; Hopkins, 
John; Hoste, J. R. P.; Lupton, 
Rog.; Noel, A. Wm.; Pett, 
Phineas; Rosse, John; Rudde, 
Ralph; Stanier, Francis; They- 
don, Rog. de; Wood, Wm. 
(fl. 1804); Wood, Wm. (fl. 
1870) 
Cropredy Bridge, 25, 160-2 
battle of, 162, 172, 206 
Cropredy Clothing Club, 174 
Cropredy hund., 1-2 
Cropredy Peculiar, 161, 168-9, 173-4, 
181 
‘Cropredy Plan’, 168 
crops, less common, see _ beans; 
clover; dredge; hops; mangolds; 
maslin; potatoes; pulse; rhubarb; 
rye; sainfoin; swedes; turnips; 
vetches 
crosses, see Banbury; Bodicote, Weep- 
ing Cross; Charlbury; Cropredy 
Crossley, Maj. Eric, 47 
Crossman: 
Anne Patricia, see McDougall 
R. H. S., 208 
Cubitt: 
C., 108 
fam., 108, 117 
cucking stool, 75, 82 
Cullen, Sir R., 81” 
Culworth (Northants.), 33, 103, 126 
‘Culworth gang’, 186 
Culworth Junction, rly. sta., 13 
Cumberlow Green (Herts)., 187 
Cumberworth, »40n 
Curson: 
Giralmus, 236 
Hubert, 236 
Curtis: 
John, 188 
Ric., 188 
customs, traditional, 20, 134; and see 
May games; morris dancing; 
pageants; Whitsun ales 
Cutt, Rob., 40, 69-70 
Cuttle Brook, 23, 41, 82 


Daffurn, W., 120 
Dale; DroRs W., 115 
Dalton, , 102 
Damery, Ric., see Snappe 
Danby, Jas., 123-4 
Danby and Taylor, 26 
Danes, 158 
Danes Moor, see Edgcott 
Danvers: 
Agnes, see Brancaster 
Anne, 158, 172 


Dan., 121 

Eliz. (d. 1482), w. of Ric. (d. c. 
1488), 172 

Eliz. (fl. early 18th cent.), see 
Morewood 


Emma, see Chevauchesul 
Geof., and his w. Sarah, 139 


Geo. (d. 1575), 44-45, 52, 177, 179 
Geo. (fl. 1601), 44 
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Isabel, see Lea 
John (d. c. 1347), 178, 231 
John (fl. 1441), 6, 43-44, 49, 56, 71, 
177, 208, 214 
John (fl. early 16th cent.), 172 
John (d. 1591), 44, 97 
John (fl. 1591), 44, 103 
Sir Jone (d. 1655), and his w. Grace, 
20 
Sir John (d. 1721), 172, 208-9 
Sir John (d. 1796), 208 
Jos., 208 
Marg., see Doyley 
Mary, m. Augustus Ric. Butler, 208 
Nic., 139 
Ralph, 139 
Ric. (fl. 1279), 239 
Ric. (fl. 1308), 236” 
Ric. (fl. 1369), 178 
Ric. (fl. 1385, 1394), 44, 139, 231 
Ric. (d. c. 1488), 158, 172, 181, 
208-9 
Rob. (fl. c. 1200), 138-9, 177, 231 
Rob. (fl. 1279), 139, 177, 231 
Rob. (fl. before 1428), 138 
Sam., 208 
Sim. (d. by 1279), 139, 177 
Sim. (d. c. 1327), 46, 231 
Sim. (fl. 1333), 177-8 
Thos., 49 
Wm. (fl. 1279), 139 
Sir Wm. (d. by 1505), and his w. 
Anne, 43 
Capt. Wm. (d. 1643), 103 
Wm. (fl. 1650), 49 
fam., 44-45, 52, 139, 172, 177-9, 
208-9, 239 
and see Butler 
Darcy, Sir Geo., 135 
Darnelly, Edw., 48, 69-70 
Dashwood: 
Dorothea, see Read 
Sir Hen. Watkin, 45, 47, 234 
Sir Jas., 44-45, 47, 234 | 
Penelope, see Chamberlain 
Sir Rob., 47, 57 2, 89, 103, 234 
fam., 44, 48, 75, 89 
Daventry (Northants.), 12, 158, 160, 
173, 210 
Davies (Davis): 
G. J., 134, 150, 157 
exccmleLO NOT Od: 
John, 67 
Steph., 112 
Thos., 57 
Davy, John, 136 
Dawber, Guy, 172 
de la Mare, Sir Peter, 216 
de la Sale, see Hall 
Deddington, 7, 67, 108, 112, 168 2 
Ilbury in, 47 
named as address, 84, 106, 222, 237, 
255 
Demag Zug group, 69 
Demag Hoists and Cranes Ltd., 69 
Denchfield: 
Miss M. E., 43 
Web. 43 
Wm., 43 
fam., 43 
Densy, John, 214 
Denton: 
Alex. (fl. 1626), 138 
Alex. (d. by 1757), 215 
Constance, see Chamberlain 
Eliz., see Chamberlain 
Geo., see Chamberlain 
John (fl. mid 16th cent.), 89 
John (d. by 1656), and his w. 
Ursula, 138 
John (fl. 1656), 138 
Thos. (fl. mid 16th cent.), 73, 89 
Thos. (fl. 1626), 138 
Derby, earls of, 228; and see Ferrers, 
Rob, de (fl. 1138); Ferrers, Rob. 
de (fl. c. 1153) 
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Derby, 223 
Derrick, 5 BOs 22 
Derrick and Hickman, 107 
deserted villages and hamlets, 5, 28, 
55, 127, 133, 141, 206-7, 212, 
227, 241 
Despenser, fam., 207 
Devereux: 
Eliz., Vctss. of Hereford, 152 
Rob. (d. 1601), Earl of Essex, 135 
Rob. (d. 1646), Earl of Essex, 9 
Devon, Earl of, see Stafford, Humph. 
Dewsbury (Yorks. W. R.), 245 
Diestere (Deyster): 
John (fl. c. 1380), 62 
John (fl. 1402), Vicar of Banbury, 


97 
Dighel, Wm., 97 
Dillon: 
Charlotte, Vctss. Dillon, 136 
Hen., Vct. Dillon, 135, 143 
fam., 136 
Dimmock, see Dymoke 
Disciples of Christ, 115, 119 
Disney, fam., 187 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 95 
Ditchedge Lane, 225 
Ditchfield, ees 
Ditchley, see Spelsbury 
Diuma, St., Bp. of the Mercians, 128 
Dive: 
Hawise de, m. Ralf de Karewill, 186 
John de (fl. 1239), 186 
John de (fl. 1279), 186-7 
Wm..de (fl. 1166), 186 
Wm. de (d. by c. 1225), 186 
Wm. de (d. by 1251), 186 


fam., 186 

Dix: 
Cath., see Doyley 
David, 146 


Edw. (fl. 1756), 232 
Edw. (d. by 1785, s. of above), 232 
Edw. (d. ¢. 1790), 232 
Edw. (d. 1839), 232 
Eliz., 256 
Jos. (d. 1801), 232, 243 
Jos. (fl. 1875), 232 
fam., 252, 255 
Dod, John, 97 
dog-fighting, 15 
d’Oilly, see Doyley 
Donner, Maj. E. L., 176 
Donnington (Berks.), 236 
Dorchester, 6, 41 1, 42, 229 
Bps. of, 2, 6 
see of, 1-2, 6, 42, 135, 229 
Dorchester hund., 3, 42, 229 
Dormer: 
John and his w. Eliz., 200 


Sir Mic., 47 
Rob., 200 
fam., 47 
Dorset, Duke of, see Sackville, John 
Fred. 
doubling, see textile trades 
Douglas: 
Sir Chas., 94-95 
F. S. N., 90 
Sylvester, Ld. Glenbervie, 90 
W. J. 37 
Doune, Wm., Rector of Swalcliffe, 


249 
dovecots, 196, 217, 235, 238, 240 
Downer: 

Anne, 153 

Thos., Vicar of Charlbury, 149, 153 

Doyley: 

Anne, see Rush 

Bray, 109 

Cath., m. Edw. Dix (d. by 1785), 
232 

Chris., 232 

Isabel, m. Thos. Wykeham (fl. 
1407), 230 

Sir John, 44 


Marg., m. Geo. Danvers (d. 1575), 


45 
Mary, m. Hen. Hawten, 43-44 
Rob. (fi. 1086), and his w. Edith, 45 
Rob. (d. 1750), 232 
Rob. (fl. 1773), 242-3 
Rob. (fl. 1792), 232 
Wm. (fl. c. 1400), 230 
Wm. (d. 1772), 232 
Draper: 
Thos., 3, 87 
fam., 45 
Drayton, 5, 79-80, 191, 230 
dredge, 57, 140 
Driver, Chas., 84 
Droitwich (Worcs.), 1, 6, 127, 225 
drug manufacture, 144, 162 
Drury, Chas. Wm., 246 
du Cros: 
Sir Arthur, 153 
Harvey, 132, 135, 153 
fam., 153 
Dublin (Ireland), 61 
Dudley, John, Earl of Warwick, Duke 
of Northumberland, 3, 40, 42, 
48, 73, 162, 164, 177, 229 
Duffield: 
John, 232 
fam., 232 
Dugdale, Wm., 102 
Dunch: 
Kath., m. Thos. Hawten (fl. 1638), 
_ 43-44 
Sir Wm., 44 
Dunchurch (Warws.), 217-18 
Duncombe, John, and his w. Eliz., 
252 
Dunn, Martin, 107 
Dunnell, Rob., 68 
Dunnell, Messrs., & Co., 68 
Dunstable Priory (Beds.), 158 
Dunstall (Staffs.), 93 
Dunwich (Suff.), 61 
Duston, Wm. of, 215 
dyeing, see textile trades 
Dyer, fam., 166 
Dyke, Boots, & Farmer, 144 
Dymoke (Dimmock): 
Edw. (d. 1566), 234 
Edw. (fl. 1578), 234 
Eliz., see Hebden 
Phil., 234 
Rob., 234 
Thos. (d. 1422), 234 
Thos. (d. 1470), 234 
fam., 234” 
Dynham: 
Eliz., m. Sir John Sapcotes, 47, 236 
Joan, see Archer 
Sir John (d. 1458), 47, 236 
John (d. 1501), Ld. Dynham, 47, 
236 
Kath., m. —— Arundell, 47 
Margery, m. Carew, 47 
fam., 47 


Eagles: 

John, 197 

Wm., 174 

fam., 163, 170 
Eaglestone, Thos., 223 
Eardley-Twistleton-Fiennes, | Wm. 

Thos., Ld. Saye and Sele, 106 n 

Easington, in Banbury, 12, 23, 28, 


49-50, 71, 85 
agric., 52-53, 57 
ct., 43 


Easington Bar, 21 
man., 42-44, 70 
man.-ho., 43 
mill, 70 
modern suburb, 26-27, 85, 1109, 
122, 124 
named as address, 43, 237 
East Anglia, 64 
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East and West Junction Railway, 160, 
191 
Easthope, John, 91 
Eastwell (Leics.), 40 
Eatington (Warws.), 226, 259 
Eaton, John Chamberlin, 178 
Eaton, Wood, 170 
Eaves, W., 220 
Eden: 
Edw., 217 
Ric., 154 
Thos., 217 
fara 277, 217 
Edgcott (Northants.), 9, 89, 210-11, 
233; 217; 220 
Danes Moor, battle of, 7 
Edgehill (Warws.), 12, 198, 225 
battle of, 9 
Edinburgh, Duke of, see Philip 
Edmunds (Edmonds): 
John, 139 
Ric., 66, 92 
Wm., 67, 108, 118 
Edmunds and Kench Ltd., 70 
Edward I, 17, 213, 232 
Edward II, 39 
Edward III, 17 
Edward VI, 17, 135 
Edward VII, 26, 245 
Edward the Confesssor, 199 
Edward (fl. 1086), 162 
Edwards, C. H., 84 
Egerton, fam., dukes of Bridgwater, 
236 
Eleanor, Queen, w. of Henry III, 57 
electrical goods manufacture, 69 
Electrical Power Distribution Co., 87 
Elim Church, 120 
Eliot, Ric., 256 
Elizabeth I, 17, 135, 162, 164, 178, 
213 
Elkington: 
John, 178 
Wm., 189 
fam., 163, 166, 202 
Ellis, Sidney, 89 
Elmes, Mrs., 44 
Encase Ltd., 69 
engineering, 67, 69 
England, kings and queens of, 41, 973; 
and see Charles I; Charles II; 
Charlotte; Edward I; Edward 
II; Edward III; Edward VI; 
Edward VII; Edward the Con- 
fessor; Eleanor; Elizabeth I; 
Ethelred II; George I; George 
IV; George V; Henry I; Henry 
II; Henry III; Henry IV; 
Henry VI; Henry VII; Henry 
VIII; James I; James II; John; 
Mary I; Philip; Richard II; 
Richard III; Victoria; William I; 
William IV 
Enoch: 
Ezra, 246 
John, 246 
Enstone, 238 
Radford in, 153 
enteric fever, 84 
entry fines, 95, 142, 146, 243 
Enyon: 
Cath., m. Sir John Garrard, 187 
Constance, m. Rob. Wilmer, 187 
Dorothy, m. Thos. Stanley, 187 
Jas. (d. 1623), 187 
Jas. (d. 1632), 187 
Sir Jas. (d. 1642), 187 
Eoppa (O.E. personal name), 228 
epidemics, 10, 82, 134, 141, 248; and 
see cholera; enteric fever; pest- 
houses; plague; smallpox 
Epwell, in Swalcliffe, 3, 191, 225, 228 
agric., 239-44 
boundaries, 225, 248, 256 
chap., see Epwell, ch. 
chaplain of, 249, 254 


char., 260 
ch. (formerly chap.), 228, 248, 
254-5 
ct., 246 
curates of, 254 
curate’s ho., 254 
dom. archit., 228 
farms, 228, 244. 
fields, 241 
glebe, 237, 249 
green, 228 
inc., 237, 241-3, 249 
ind., 245-6 
man., 46, 138, 229-32, 237, 245 
man.-hos., 228, 231-2 
mills, 244-5 
named as address, 44, 139, 231, 252 
nonconf., 256-7 
par. officers, 247, 255 
poor relief, 247 
pop., 228 
rectory, 248, 254 
roads, 226 
sch., 258-9 
tithes, 237, 249 
Esa (O.E. personal name), 28 
Essex, Col. Chas., 99 
Essex, earls of, see Devereux, Rob. 
(d. 1601); Devereux, Rob. (d. 
1646) 
Essoldo Cinemas, 15 
Ethelred II, 199 
Eton: 
John, 141 
Wm., 136, 141 
Europe, royal courts of, 245 
Evans: 
Benjamin, 143 
Phil, 257 
Evenlode, riv., 1, 127, 129, 133-4, 140 
Everitt, Jas., 67 
Eversley (Hants), Bramshill in, 163 
Evesham (Worcs.), battle of, 232 
Evreux, Count of, see Simon; William 
Exeter, Bp. of, see Oldham, Hugh 
extra-parochial places, 1, 3, 157, 169; 
and see Clattercote; Cornbury 
Park 
Eyans, see Eyrans 
Eydon (Northants.), 126 
Eyles, W. M., 115 
Eynsham, 125, 136, 145 
Abbey, 58, 129, 139, 148-9 
abbots of, 3, 207, 23, 49, 727, 
139-40, 146; and see Glou- 
cester, Gil. of; Godfrey; 
Lambourne, Geof. of 
cartulary of, 96 
estates of, 20-21, 42, 48-49, 128, 
133, 135, 138-40, 229-30 
monks of, 136 
tithes, 62, 96, 137, 148, 163-4, 
168, 186, 213 
Eyrans (Jans, Eyans): 
Ant. (fl. 1617), 137 
Ant. (fl. 1686), 156 
Ric. (fl. 1590), 137, 139 
Ric. (fl. 1665), 129, 156 
Ric. (fl. 1719), 137, 143 
Thos., 156 
fam., 137 


fairs, see Banbury; Charlbury 
Falkner, Uriah, 180 
Farnborough (Warws.), 185, 188, 193, 
198, 203 
named as address, 81 7, go, 92, 178, 
189, 194, 198, 204, 221 
Farnsworth, Ric., 109 
farriers, 62, 163, 166 
Fawler, in Charlbury, 3, 127-9, 134; 
and see Finstock with Fawler 
agric., 127, 139-44 
boundaries, 127, 148 
bridge, 127-8, 134 


INDEX 


char., 156 

dom. archit., 134 

farms, 143 

fields, 140, 142 

fishery, 146 

ford, 134 

green, 134 

Inc., 127,143 

ind., 129, 144 

man., 46, 135-6, 138-9, 229-30 
mill, 134, 146 

named as address, 137, 141 
nonconf., 154 

par. officers, 146-7 

poor relief, 127, 147 


pop., 129 
prehist. rem., 128 
roads, 128 

Rom. rem., 128 
sch., 155 


tithes, 137, 148 
woodland, 127 
Fell, John, Bp. of Oxford, 102 , 104 
felons’ and fugitives’ goods, right to, 
73-74 
Fermour, Wm., 136 
Ferrers: 
Hen. de, 236 
Rob. de (fl. 1138), Earl of Derby, 


236 
Rob. de (fl. c. 1153), Earl of Derby, 
236 
fam., 228, 238 
Ferrey, Benjamin, 105-6 
Field: 
Arthur, 104 
Rob., 48, 95 
fam., 48 
fields, open, 
inclosure 
Fiennes: 
Cecil, Baroness Saye and Sele, m. 
Rob. Mignon, 3 
Celia, 233 
Eliz., 237 
Jas., Vct. Saye and Sele, 3, 110, 253 
Col. John, 10 
Laur., Vct. Saye and Sele, 230 
Nat., 89 
Ric. (d. 1573), 40, 48, 73, 233 
Ric. (d. 1613), Ld. Saye and Sele, 3, 
40, 48, 74, 102, 237, 241 
Vere Alicia, m. Ric. Wykeham (d. 
1751), 230 
Wm., Vct. Saye and Sele, 8, 40-41, 
48, 56, 74, 99, 109, 239 
fam., 3, 13, 40, 49, 89, 98, 215, 227, 
241-2 
and see Eardley-Twistleton-Fiennes; 
Twistleton-Wykeham-Fiennes 
Fifield, Rob., see Baker 
Finch: 
Anne, see Vavasour 
John, 142 
Finstock, Gil. of, 138 
Finstock, in Charlbury, 3, 127-9, 133 
agric., 127, 139-44 
boundaries, 127, 148 
chap., see Finstock, ch. 
char., 156-7 
ch. (formerly chap.), 129, 133, 148, 
152-3; and see Finstock with 
Fawler 
curates of, 152 
dom. archit., 133 
farms, 143 
fields, 140, 142 
Gadding Well, 133 
green, 133 
ine. 275243 
ind., 129, 133, 144 
inns, 133 
man., 135, 137-8 
named as address, 136, 142 
nonconf., 133, 154 
par. officers, 146, 157 
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see open fields and 


poor relief, 127, 147, 156 
pop., 129 
rly. sta., 128 
roads, 128 
sch., 129, 133, 147, 155-7 
tithes, 137, 152 
vicarage-ho., 133, 152 
woodland, 127, 134, 139 
workhouse, 147 
Finstock with Fawler, 152; and see 
Cary-Elwes, Albert; Redifer, 
Alfred 
fires and fire fighting, 8, 24-25, 27, 
29, 79-80, 86, 133, 167, 198, 228, 
245 
Fisher: 
JD 107, 
Thos. (fl. 1549), see Hawkins 
Wm. and his w. Anne, 178 
fam., 178 
fishponds and fisheries, 40-41, 43, 
_ 45-46, 146, 195 
Fitton: 
Cath., see Percy 
Francis, 42 
FitzIvo, Wm., 200 
FitzParnel: 
Marg., m. Saer de Quincy, Earl of 
Winchester, 234-5 
Rob., 234 
Fitzwilliam, Sir Wm., and his w. 
Anne, 47 
FitzWyth: 
Guy, 187, 214 
John, 187, 214 
Rob., 187, 214 
fam., 187, 214 
Flanders, 61 
flax-selling, 58 
Fletcher, Revd. Mr., 121 
Floore (Northants.), 187 
Florence (Italy), 62 
football, 15, 132 
Forbes, Chas., Vicar 
Banbury, 100, 106-7 
forced loans, 8 
fords, see Adderbury, Twyford in; 


of South 


Banbury; Cropredy; Fawler; 
Wardington 

Forest, John, Prebendary of Banbury, 
124 


forest regard, 139 

‘Forsakenho’, see Wychwood forest 
Fortescue, Jas., 80 7 

Fownes Bros., 144 


Fox: 
Alban, 188 
And., 188 
CAys1900) 
Fred., 188 
Geo., 109-10, 153 
Jos., 107 
Wm., 224” 
fam., 188 


France, 63, 107, 211 
French Revolution, 90 
Gascony, expedition to, 232 
Frances: 


Richy 231245 
Rob. (fl. 1185), and his w. Alice, 
138, 231 


Rob. (fl. 1260), 231 
Rob. (fl. 1279, ? same as above), 
231, 239, 245 
Wm., 138, 231 
franchises, see ale; beaupleader; 
bread; fairs; felons’ and 
fugitives’ goods; frankpledge; free 
warren; gallows; infangenetheof; 
markets; return of writs; sheriff’s 
pleas; waifs and strays; wine, 
assize of 
Francillon, Francis, 92 
Franklin: 
Hen., 255 
Messrs., 84, 106, 222 
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frankpledge, view of, 2-3, 42, 72-73, 
80, 146, 237, 246 
Frankyshe, John, 43, 48 
Freckleton, John, 193-4 
at ge Crown Prince of Prussia, 
2 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 15, 17 
free warren, 45, 47, 50, 52, 177, 212, 
230; and see warren 
Freebody, Hen., 214, 223 
Freemasons, 16-17 
Fremund, St., 158, 170-2, 207, 209 
French: 
Edm., 213, 219 
Jeremiah, 205 
John (fl. 1552), 213 
John (fl. 1665), 213 
Rog., 213 
Thos. (fl. 1623), 213 
Thos. (d. 1657), 213 
Thos. (fl. 1674), 197 
Wm., 213 
fam. 213, 207222 
French Revolution, see France 
friars, see Trinitarian friars 
friendly and benefit socs., 16-17, 126, 
_ 134, 145, 157 
Friends, see Quakers 
Fritwell, 43 
Frost, John, 205 
Fulkes: 
Eliz., w. of Thos., m. 2 Wm. Coles, 
148 
John, 148 
Thos., Vicar of Charlbury, 148 
Full Gospel Testimony Church, 120 
Fuller, Mrs., 205 
fulling, see textile trades 
fulling-mill, 244 
Fulwell, see Spelsbury 


gallows, 74, 81-82, 146 
gaming, 13 
Gardner (Gardiner): 
Geo., 180 
Jas. (fl. 1815), 66, 67 
Jas. (fl. 1861), 67 
John (fl. 1624), 180 
John (fl. 1792), 202 
Jos., 114, 116 
Josiah, 178 
Thos. (fl. 1565), 178 
Thos. (fil. early 17th cent.), 178, 
2167 
Thos. (fl. 1831), 91 
Thos. (fl. c. 1850), 184 
Wm., 188 
fam. , 1071217 
Garrard: 
Cath., see Enyon 
Sir John, 187 
fam., 187 
Garrett, Jos., 123 
garter-weaving, 
weaving 
Gascony, see France 
*‘Gasselow’, see Kachelewe 
Gatecumbe, Maud of, m. Wm. of 
Birmingham (d. c. 1263), 232 
Gatesdeneheved, see Wychwood 
forest 
Gatfield, John, 154 
Gavazzi, Allessandro, 107, 115 
Gaveston, Piers, Earl of Cornwall, 7 
Gee, Edw., 18 
General Board of Health, 83 
General Celluloid Co. Ltd., 69 
General Convention of the Industrious 
Classes, 92 
General Foods Ltd., 69 
George I, 88 
George IV, as Prince of Wales, 17 
George V, 26 
as Duke of York, 17 


see textile trades, 


George, Mr., 117 
Germany, bands from, 15 
Gibberd, John, 31 
Gibbins, Jos., 67 
Gibbons, John, Vicar of Cropredy, 
169, 170” 
Gibbs: 
Edm., 43 
Jas., 26, 137 
Sam., 143 
Wm., 205 
Gifford, Thos., 156 
Gilbert (fl. 1086), 162 
Gilbert (fl. 1279), 181 
Gilbertine Order (Order of Sempring- 
ham), 40, 197 
Giles, Edw., 219 
Gilkes (Gylkes): 
John (d. 1738), 242 
John (d. 1743), 242 
Ric. (fl. 1397), 238 
Ric. (d. 1695), 242 
Ric. (b. 1767), 246 
Thos. (fl. 1669, 1680), 153, 256 
Thos. (d. 1703, ? same as above), 
242 
Thos. (d. 1719), 242 
Thos. (d. 1743), 246 
Thos. ‘Shoe Maker’ (fl. 1773), 


243 2 
Thos. ‘Slat House’ (fl. 1773), 


243 7 
Thos. ‘Sweetbryer’ (fl. 1773), 243 
Revd. Wm., 256 
fam., 242, 256 
Gill: 
John (fl. 1603), 71, 74 
John (fl. 1665), 176, 178 
Ric. (fl. 1523), 178-9 
Revd. Ric. (fl. 1718), 183 
- 1552), 178 
. 1614), 178 
. 1659), 178 
. 1666), 176, 178, 183-4 
Thos. (fl. 1670s), 180 2 
Thos. (fl. 1694, ? same as above), 
180 ” 
Thos. (fl. 1723), 178 
Thos. (fl. 1723, s. of above), 178 
Thos. (fl. 1772), 178 
Wm., 178 
fam., 178 
Gillett: 
Chas., 37 
J. A., 88 
Jonathan, 37 
Jos. Ashby, 65-67, 111 
Martha, 111 
Wm., 64 
fam., 37, 65-67, 108 
Gillett and Tawney’s Bank, 92 
Gillett, Lees & Co., 65 
Gillett’s Bank, 37, 66-68 
girth-weaving, see textile trades, 
weaving 
Gist: 
Josiah, 46 
Sam. (fl. 1804, 1820), 46-48, 57 
Sam. (fl. 1852), 46 
Sam. (d. 1905), 46 
Wm., 46, 48 
fam., 46-47 
Gitda (fl. 1086), 199 
Gladstone, W. E., 94 
Gladwin, Rob., 146 
Glasgow, 64 
glass, ancient, painted, or stained, 
44-45, 48, 102, 104, 107, 152-3, 
172, 192, 205, 217, 222, 256 
glass painters, see Dunn, Martin; 


Heaton, Butler, & Bayne; 
Lavers and Baird; Lavers, 
Barrand, and Westlake; 
Wailes, 
Glastonbury (Som.), 29 
Abbey, 29 2 
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Glave, Mat., Vicar of Swalcliffe, 250 


Glenbervie, Ld., see Douglas, 
Sylvester 

Gloucester, Gil. of, Abbot of 
Eynsham, 144 


Gloucester, Earl of, see Clare, Gil. de 
Gloucester, 121, 152 
Gloucestershire, 61, 259 
Glover: 
Edw., 69 
Ric., 229 
gloving, see leather trades 
Glympton, 230 
Gobert: 
John, 216 
Lucy, m. Calcott Chambre (fi. 
1602, 1633), 216 
Godfrey, Abbot of Eynsham, 136 
Godfrey (fl. 1086), 213 
Godstow Abbey, 58 
Goffe: 
Ric., 92, 116 n, 117 
fam. 117 
Goher (Gower): 
Thos. (d. by 1212), and his w. 
Isabel, 235 
Thos. (fl. 1242-3), 235 
Wm. (fl. c. 1190), 235 
Wm. (fl. 1222), 235 
fam., 228, 235 
Golby: 
Ann, 113 
J. W., 45, 79 
Jas., 215 
fam., 40 
goldsmiths, 41 n, 102” 
golf, 15 
Goode: 
Geo., 193-4 
fam., 178 
Goodenough, Sam., 
Cropredy, 170 
Goodman: 
Ric., 179, 217 
Wm., Vicar of Swalcliffe, 250 
fam., 178 
Goodwin: 
Brett (d. 1678), 232, 255 
Brett (d. 1715), 232, 241, 255 
John, 255 
Ric., 237 
Thos. (d. 1591), 231-2 
Thos. (fl. 1647), and his w. Mary, 
232 
Wm. (d. 1637), 232 
Wm. (fl. 1647), 232 
fam., 255 
Gordon, Geo., Ld. Strathavon, Earl 
of Aboyne, 46 
Gordson, Josias, 71 
Gostelow: 
John (d. by 1679), 206 
John (fl. 1732), 201 
Kath. (fl. 1613), see Hawes 
Kath. (fl. 1665), 209 
Ric. (fl. mid 16th cent.), 209 
Ric. (d. 1621), 187, 201, 209 
Ric. (d. 1660), 167, 209 
Wal., 181, 207 
fam., 165, 172, 209 
Gould: 
G. E., 188 
J. A., 188 
Gower, see Goher 
Goylyn: 
John (fl. 1485), 236” 
John (fl. early 16th cent.), 236” 
Grace, W., 154 
Grafton, John, 111 
Grammatica, Wm., 96 
Grant: 
Rob., 138 
Sam., 43 
Wm., 138 
fam., 134 
Granthorn, Mary, 111 


Vicar of 


Grantmesnil: 
Hugh de, Earl of Leicester, 234 
Ivo de, 234 
fam., 239 
graziers, 57, 117, 178, 189, 217 
Gray, see Grey 
Great Central Railway, 13, 160 
Great Eastern Railway, 95 
Great Exhibition (of 1851), 67, 134 
Great Western Railway, 13, 26, 67, 
88, 128 
Greater London Council, see London 
Green, Fulk, 206 
greens, village, 133-4, 227-9 
Gregory, Blagrave, 33 
Greville (Grevil): 
Edm., 201 
Sir Edw., 163 
Francis, 201 
John, 47 
Lewis, 138 
Rob., Ld. Brook, 9 
Wm., and his w. Joan, 47 
5 BO 
fam., 202 
Grey (Gray): 
Rowland, 136 
Wm., Bp. of Lincoln, 136 
Grim’s Ditch (Dyke), 127-8 
Grimsbury (Northants.), in Banbury, 
5, 17, 56, 89, 94 
agric., 57 
boundaries, 5, 79, 100, 106 
chap., 106 
ind., 63, 68 
mkt., 60 
mill, 48 
nonconf., 118 
pk., 88 
place-name, 6 
public health, 79, 83 
race-course, 15, 26 
rates, 807 
reservoir, 83 
St. Leonard’s Hospital, 23 
sch., 124 
Spital Fm., 23, 83 
street lighting, 86 
suburban development at, 25-27 
Waterloo in, 26 
Grimscote: 
Anselm of (d. by c. 1260), 187 
Anselm of (fl. 1279), 187 
Hugh of, 187, 189 
Ric. of (fl. 12th cent.), 187 
Ric. of (fl. 1247), 187 
Ric. rae c. 1260, ? same as above), 
107 
Ric. of (fl. 1279, ? same as above), 
187-8 
Wm. of, 187 
fam., 188 
Griswold, fam., 165 
Grosseteste, Rob., Bp. of Lincoln, 
58, 187 
Gubbins: 
Elisha, 193 
Thos., 221 
fam., 217 
guild, religious, see Banbury, guild of 
St. Mary 
guilds, trade, 61; and see Banbury, 
trade companies 
Guilford: 
Dowager Ctss. of, see North, Susan 
earls of, 44, 81, 90-91; and see 


North, Francis (d. 1790); 
North, Francis (d. 1817); 
North, Fred.; North, Geo. 
Augustus 
Ld., see North, Francis (d. 1729) 
Guinness, Rob., Vicar of South 
Banbury, 106 
Gulliver: 
Geo., 18 
Thos., 190 
OXON. X 


INDEX 


fam., 11 
Gunn: 
John, 179 
Leonard, 70 
Mary Ann, 182 
Ric., 54 
Sophia, see Wheatley 
Wm., 44, 54 
gunpowder manufacture, 64; and see 
saltpetreman 
Gylkes, see Gilkes 
Gytha, Ctss. of Hereford, 199 


Hadland: 
isp VV e507 0 
John, and his w. Mary, 197 
Spencer, 197 
Wm. (d. by 1851), 167, 195, 197 
Wm. (d. 1888), 197 
fam., 173, 176, 180, 196-7 
Halhead: 
Hen., 52 ”, 125 
Wm., 52 
fam., 56, 63 
halimote, 4, 72 
Hall (de la Sale, de Aula): 
Joyce, 174 
Rob., 177 
Sam., 78 
Thos. (fl. mid 16th cent.), 52 ”, 125 
Thos. (fl. 1685), and his w. Mary, 
176 
Wm., 177 
fam., 177 
Halse: 
Grace, see Willingham 
Rob., 200 
Halton, John, 180 
Hammond, Lieut., 8 
Hampden, Wm., 71 
Hampton, Geo., 112 
Hampton Gay, 187 
Hanborough, Ric., 140 
hanging, 7, 82; and see gallows 
Hanna, Mrs., 112, 121 
Hannan, Llewellyn, 120 
Hans, Hannah, 113 
Hansholke, Wm., 238 
Hanwell, 8, 44, 73, 89, 97, 163, 175 
Hanwell Brook, 5, 157-8, 175, 198 
Harborough, Market (Leics.), 213 
Harding, , 126 
Hardwick (Herdenyk): 
John (fl. late 14th cent.), 201, 218 
John of (fl. 1421), 218 
Laur. of, 70, 218 


Wm. of, 45 
Hardwick, in Banbury, 3, 5, 28, 57, 
56, 71, 73, 218 


agric., 49, 54-55, 57-58, 179 

boundaries, 49, 175 

ct., 72 

fields, 57 

inc., 28, 55 

ind., 

man., 42-43, 45-47 

man.-ho., 28, 109 

mill, 55, 70-71 

named as address, 46 n, 73 

nonconf., 109 

par. officers, 5 ” 

pop., 28 

tithes, 49, 96 
Hardy: 

John, 93-94 

Thos., 231 
Hareng, Rog., 140 
Harman, Messrs., 68 
Harman & Bryden, 68 
Harris: 

Alex, 153 

Alfred, 215 

Ant. (fl. 1713), 188 
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Ant. (fl. 1873), 215 
Cy and T)., 65 
Chas., 146 
Geo. (fl. 1836), 107 
Geo. (fl. 1851), 146 
Hen., 215 
J. C., 288 
Joan, 252 
Jos. (fl. before 1725), 259 
Jos. (fl. mid 18th cent.), 259 
Jos. (s. of above), 259 
Rob., 143 
Thos. (d. 1594), 57 
Thos. (d. 1610), 136, 143 
Thos. (d. 1872), 215 
Wm. (fl. 1551), 236 
Wm. (fl. 1776), 188-9 
Wm. (fl. 1847), 143 
Miss, m. John Astell (d. 1824), 188 
fam., 153, 190, 229, 237 
Harrison: 
Wm. (fl. 1557), 173 
Wm. (d. c. 1786), 121 
harrowing, service of, 239 
Hart, John, 67 
Hartley, John, 69 
harvesting, service of, 164 
Haseley, Great, Rycote in, 180 
Hastings: 
Hen., Earl of Huntingdon, 98 
John, 152 
hatters, 67, 92; and see textile trades, 
weaving, straw-bonnet 
Beta seein Abbey (Salop.), Abbot 
ot, 7 
Hawes, Kath., m. Ric. Gostelow (d. 
1621), 209 
Hawethirn (? Hawten), Rob., 40 
Hawkes: 
John, 236 
Wm., 236 
Hawkins: 
Vosy, 113 
(or Fisher), Thos., 49, 73, 105, 181 
Hawly, John, 148 
Hawten (Hawtayne): 
Edw., 43, 234, 236 
Eliz., w. of John, 234 
Gerard, 236 
Hen., 43-44, 53, 237 
John (fl. 1506), 231 
John (d. 1598), 234, 252 
Joyce, m. —— Newman, 252 
Kath., see Dunch 
Marg. (fl. 1587), w. of Gerard, see 
Washington 
Marg. (fl. 1606), 43 
Mary (fl. 1614), see Doyley 
Mary (d. 1652), m. Wm. Morgan, 
44 
Rob., see Hawethirn 
Thos. (d. 1603), 236-7 
Thos. (fl. 1638), 43-44 
Thos. (d. 1677), 219 
Thos. (d. 1711), 255 
Wm., 234 
fam., 8, 43-45, 49, 52, 56, 63, 98, 
112 7, 190, 227, 237-8, 242 
Hay, Harry, 253 
Haycock, John, 180 
Haynes, Ric., 111 
Healey: 
Wm. (d. 1671), 219 
Wm. (d. c. 1703), 225 
Hearne, Thos., 150, 215 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne, 104, 172 
Hebcraft, Wm., 121 
Hebden: 
Eliz., m. Thos. Dymoke (d. 1422), 
234 
Nic., 234 
Ric., 232, 234 
Hebden (Yorks. W. R.), 234” 
Heming, Jos., 116” 
Hemings, see Hemmings 
Hemington, Sir Ric. of, 208 
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Hemmings (Hemings): 

Thos, Plant, 177 

fam., 256 
hemp manufacture, see textile trades 
hemp-mill, 70 
Henderson: 

Mat., 116 

Wi. Eos i077 
Henley-on-Thames, 6, 78, 170 
Henry I, 48 
Henry II, 7, 58 
Henry III, 7, 17, 197 
Henry IV, 234 
Henry VI, 17 
Henry VII, 49, 103 
Henry VIII, 17, 135, 195 
Henry of the mill, 71 
Herbert (fl. before 1319), 200 
Herbert: 

Geo., 12-13, 30, 37” 

Wm., Earl of Pembroke, 7 
Herdenyk, see Hardwick 
Hereford: 

Ctss. of, see Gytha 

Vectss. of, see Devereux, Eliz. 
Hereford, 26 2 
Herefordshire, 61, 112 
heriots, 48, 135, 140, 165, 240, 243 
hermit, see bridge hermit 
Hersent, Peter, 107 
Hervyes, Thos., 61 
Hewitt, Marg. Mary, 199 
Heydon, Ric., 66 
Heyford (Northants.), 193 
Heyford, Lower, 67 
Heyford, Upper, Heyford Park, 107 
Heythrop, 129, 153 
Heythrop Hunt, 245 
High Commission Court, 8, 98 
Highfurlong Brook, 157-8, 160, 184, 

197, 206, 209 
Highton, Alfred, Vicar of Bourton, 182 
Hikeman: 


Anne, see Hindes 
Hen., 188 


Hillesden (Bucks.), 73, 89, 215 
Hillier, J. W., 189, 196 
Hilton, Jonathan, 221, 224 


Hindes: 
Anne, m. 1 Hen. Hill, 2 Hen. 
Huguenin, 187-8 
John, 187 
Ric., 187 
Susannah, w. of Revd. Thos. (d. 
1768), 187-8 


Thos. (d. 1722-3), 187-8 
Revd. Thos. (d. 1768), 187 
Thos. (fl. 18th cent., another), 187 
Wm., 187-8 
fam., 188-9 
Hirons: 
John, sr. (fl. 1762), 219 
John, jr. (fl. 1762), 219 
John (d. 1803, ? same as above), 217 
John Hirons, see Brewerton 
fam., 217 
Hitchcox, John, 244 
Hitchman, Thos., and his w. Mary, 
176 
Hitchman, Messrs., & Co., 68 
Hobart: 
Francis, 54 
Mary, m. Geo. Augustus North, 
Earl of Guilford, 90 ” 
Mary, 54 
fam., 44, 54 
Hocking, John, 16 
Hodges: 
John, 137 
Wm., 137 


Hodnell (Warws.), 62 
hoeing, service of, 164, 218 
Holand: 
Maud, m. John Lovel, Ld. Lovel 
(d. 1408), 234 
Maud, Lady Holand (fl. early 14th 
cent.), see Zouche 
Rob., Ld. Holand, 234 
Thos., 234, 236 
and see Holland 
Holbech: 
Ambrose (d. 1701), 201, 203, 205-6 
Ambrose (d. 1737), 81 7, 201, 203, 
205-6 
Chas. Wm., Archdeacon of 
Coventry, 194, 201 
Finetta, 205 
Hen., Bp. of Lincoln, 3, 43, 168, 
229 
Hugh (fl. 1709), 201, 206 
Hugh (d. 1763), and his w. Cath., 


205 
Hugh (fl. 1841), 92 
RoHS Ac; 201 
Wm. (fl. 1750), 126 
Wm. (d. 1812), 90, 198, 201-2 
Wm. (d. 1856), 189, 194, 205 
Mr., 206 
fam., 189, 195, 198, 201-6 
Holborn, see London 
Holland: 
T. W., 67 
and see Holand 
Holloway: 
Benjamin, 137, 143 
John, 146 
Phil., 146 
Sam., 146 
Thos. (d. 1613), Vicar of Cropredy, 


170 
Thos. (fl. 1683), 152 
Mr., 173 
fam., 137 

Holman, Sir John, 89, 112 

Holt (Lincs.), 231 

Holton, 231 

Holyoake, G. J., 114 

Hoo, Rob. de, 235 

Hood, Wm., 193 ” 

Hook Norton, 64, 67, 138, 240 
named as address, 43, 108, 115, 216 
nonconf., 256-7 
road to, 226 

Hope, Jos., 106 

Hopkins: 

Anne, IIt 
John, Vicar of Cropredy, 169 

hops, 57, 242 
‘Hopp Yard’, 32 

Hopwell End (Derb.), 208 

Horley, 47, 50 7, 112, 205-6, 215, 221, 

257 
Hornton in, 50 2, 112, 257; and see 
Hornton stone 

Horn, David, 32 

horn-books, 65 

Hornton, see Horley 

Hornton stone, 103, 105, 111, 162 

horse-cloth manufacture, see textile 

trades, weaving 

horse-mill, 245 

horse-racing, 15, 26 

Horton: 

John Hen., 84 
Mary, 84 
Hospitallers, 236, 238-40, 245, 255 
Hoste, J. R. P., Vicar of Cropredy, 
171, 181-2 

Howard, Geo., 255 

Howell, John, 122 

Howes: 

John, Vicar of Banbury, 99 
Wm., 32 

Hoxton Academy, see London, Shore- 

ditch in 

Hubbard, C. B., 112 
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Huckvale, Sam., 45 
Hudson, Wm., 178 
Hudson’s Brewery, 68 
Hughes: 
Chas., 114 
Edw., 217 
Rebecca, see Chamberlain 
(later Hughes-Chamberlain), T. C., 
curate of Claydon-with- 
Mollington, 217-18 
Hughes-Chamberlain: 
Ej 227 
RoE. 218 
T. C., see Hughes 
Huguenin: 
Anne, see Hindes 
Hen., 188 
Hulyer (? Ulger): 
Hen le, 214 
Thos. le, 214 
Humfrey, Dr. , 98 
Humphries (Humphris): 
Ric, 215 
Mr., 67 
Hunt: 
Francis D., 218 
Geo. (fl. late 16th cent.), 98 
Geo. (d. 1705), 183, 224 
Holman, 192 
John (fl. 1591), 146 
John (fl. before 1847), 67 
Thos., 33, 66-67 
fam., 217 
Hunt Edmunds & Co. Ltd., +36, 39, 
66-68, 108, 118 
Hunt Edmunds Hitchman Co., 68 
Hunt Edmunds Hotels Ltd., 68 
Huntingdon: 
Ctss. of, see Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Connexion 
Earl of, see Hastings, Hen. 
Hussey, Jane, 121 
Hutchinson: 
Col. Hen. Hely, 91 
Mary, w. of Ralph, 148 
Ralph, Vicar of Charlbury, 148-9, 
152 
Wm., 148, 149 
Hutt, Wm., 1547 
Hyde: 
Edw., Earl of Clarendon, 110, 208 
Hen., Earl of Rochester, 152 
Hyems, Mrs., 205 


iconoclasm, 8, 98, 102 

Ilbury, see Deddington 

Imley Park (Suff.), 215 

inclosure, see open fields and inclosure 

Incorporated Church Building 
Society, 105 

Independents, 8, 18, 107-8, 114-16, 
IIQ, 123, 153, 183, 193 

India, 68 

industries, trades, and professions, see 
agricultural implements indus- 
try; aircraft industry; alumin- 
ium industry; apothecaries; 
architects; artists and sculptors; 
baking; banking; bellfounders; 
biscuit-making; blacking manu- 
facture; boat-building; book- 
sellers; bowyer; brewing; 
brick-making; building trades; 
butchers; cabinet-making; 
cardboard-box manufacture; 
carriers; cheese-making; church 
furnishers; clock- and watch- 
makers; coal dealing; collar- 
making; drug manufacture; 
electrical goods manufacturer; 
engineering; farriers; glass, 
glass painters; goldsmiths; 
graziers; hatters; iron founding; 
ironstone mining; journalist; 
judges; lawyers; leather trades; 


letter-filing-box manufacturer; 
lorimer; machine-making; 
malting; market gardening; nail- 
makers; newspaper proprietors; 
organ-builders; packaging; 
paper-maker; physicians; potter; 


printing; salter; saltpetreman; 
seed merchant;  slate-digging; 
spicers ; staple merchants; 
stationer; stockbroker; surgeons; 
surveyors; tinkers; veterinary 
surgeons; vintners; wharfinger; 
wool 


infangenetheof, 146 
Infeppingum, 128 
Ingall, Sam., 16 
inoculation, 82, 95 


instruments, punitive, see cage; 
cucking stool; gallows; pillory; 
stake; stocks; treadmills; 
tumbrell 


Iorwerth, Llewelyn ap, Prince of 
North Wales, 7 
Ipswich (Suff.), Holy Trinity Priory, 


236 
Ireland, Duke of, see Vere, Rob. de 
Ireland, 61, 92, 216 
iron-founding, 66, 180 
ironstone mining, 33, 134, 144 
Isaacson, Jas., 89 
Islington, see London 
Italy, entertainers from, 15 
Ivicia (fl. 1130), see Robert son of 
Amaury 


Jackman, H., 14 
Jackson, Sir T. G., 26 
Jacobson, Rombolt, and his w. Jo- 
hanna, 42 
Jamaica (W. Indies), 187 
James I, 17, 46, 137 
James II, 17, 75 
as Duke of York, 17 
Jans, see Eyrans 
Japan, 245 
Jarret, fam., 257 
Jeffs: 
Eliz., m. Berner, 178 
Wm. (d. 1816), 176, 178 
Wm. (d. 1860), 178 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, 120 
Jenkinson: 
Edw., 243 
Sir Rob. (fl. 1695), 146 
Sir Rob. (fl. 1715), 143, 152 
Sir Rob. (fl. 1719, another), 137 
Sir Rob. (fl. 1759), 137 


fam., 46, 152 
jersey-weaving, see textile trades, 
weaving 
Jevans, Dr. Jos., 112 
Jews, 62 


John, King, 207, 215 
John son of Alice, 71 
John of the Park, 239 
John the miller, 180 
John (fl. 1346), 214 
Johnson: 
Hen. (fl. 1596), 236 
Hen. (fl. 1596, s. of above), 236 


John, 43 
Jones: 
Chas. Graham, Vicar of South 


Banbury, 107 
Geo., 116” 
Wm., 43 
, organ-builders, 107 
fam., 143 
Jonson, Ben, author, 8 
Jordan: 
John (fl. 1777), 178 
John (fl. c. 1823), 184 
Ric., 178 
ee, E17 
journalist, 47 


INDEX 


Judd: 
Wm., 87 
, waggoners, 12 


Judge: 
Wm., 70 
fam., 211 
judges, 73, 102 
itinerant justices, 72 
Jurassic Way, 1, 5 


Kachelewe (Cagchelewe, ‘Gasselow’): 

Agnes, 201 

Elena, 177 

John, 177, 201 

Rob., 201 

Wm., 201 

fam., 177 
Kalabergo, 
Karewill: 

Hawise de, see Dive 

Ralf de, 186 
Kebbell, see Kibble 
Kegworth (Leics.), 163 
Keith, John, 205 
Kelby, John, 180 
Kempthorne, Sampson, 26 
Kench: 

Eliz., 221 

Kenrick, 118-19 
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| Kendal, Larkum, 134 


Kenilworth (Warws.), 117 
Priory, 200, 203 
Kensington, see London 
Kepning, Mr., 121 
Kerby, see Kirby 
Kersey (Suff.), 61 
Kesteven (Lincs.), 61 
Key, Thos., 219 
Keylewey, Rob., 48, 164 
Kibble (Kebbell): 
Geo., 201 
John, 131 
Thos., 201 
Kidd, Benjamin, 110 
Kiddington, 153, 215 
Asterley in, 215 
Kilby, fam., 202 
Kilham, Alex., 108, 117 
Kilsby (Northants.), 163, 232 
Kimberley: 
Albert, 26 
Ib Sn Bow 
, builders, 26, 39, 124 
Kimberley & Son, 262 
Kinch, Nat., 112 
Kineton (Warws.), 9 
Brookhampton in, 70 
Kineton hund. (Warws.), 197 


King: 
Jas., 47-48 
John, 42 


Rob., Vicar of Charlbury, Abbot of 
Thame, Bp. of Oxford, 135, 
149 
Kingham, rly. sta., 145 
King’s Lynn, see Lynn, King’s 
Kington (Herefs.), 89 
Kirby (Kerby): 
Mrs. A., 118 
Edw., 143 
Thos., 143 
Kirkby, Marsh, Vicar of Wardington, 
222 
Kirtlington, 48 
Northbrook Ho., 234 
Knibb: 
Geo., 189 
Jas. (fl. 1717), 188 
Jas. (fl. 1776), 190 
John, 189 
Ric., 189 
Thos. Love, 188-9, 190, 194 
fam., 185-6, 189, 192 
Knight: 
Bezaleel, 8 
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Joan, w. of John (d. 1587), 32, 12 

John (d. 1587), Bailiff of Banbury, 
32, 102, 125 

John (fl. 1685), Vicar of Banbury, 


99 
Wm. (d. 1631), Bailiff of Banbury, 
8, 74-75, 81, 88, 97 n, 102 
Wm. (fl. 1664), 32 
fam., 32, 102 ” 
Knightcote (Warws.), 202 
Knightley (Knightly): 
Edm., 233 
Sir John, 122 
Knollys: 
Sir Francis, 18, 74, 236 
Sir Wm. (fl. 1626), Earl of Banbury, 
18, 74, 81 
Wm. (fl. 1729), Vct. Wallingford, 


—90 
Kuilenburg, Jacob, 10 


Labour party, 79 
lace-making, see textile trades 
Laing, Sir John, 120 


Lamb: 
Revd. G., 90” 
Revd. J., 90” 


Jeremiah, 229 
John, Vicar of Banbury, 99 
Mat., Vicar of Banbury, 90 7, 99 
fam., 229 
Lambert, Thos., 203 
Lampitt (Lampet): 
Chas., 67, 70 
John, 67 
W.L., 48 
Lampitt and Co., 67 
Lamprey & Son, 70 
Lancashire, 64 
Lancaster: 
John of, Duke of Bedford, 63 
Thos., Vicar of Banbury, 91 7, 99 
Lancaster: 
Ctss. of, see Alice 
Earl of, see Thomas 
Lane: 
Jane, 121 
Martha, 121 
Langland, Wm., 7 
Langley: 
John (d. 1657), 18 
John (d. 1865), 252 
Thos. of, 138 
fam., 217 
Langston: 
John, 236 
fam., 236 
Langworth, Jas., 236 
Lascelles, Frank, 229 
Latimer, Hugh, Bp. of Worcester, 97 
Laud, Wm., Abp. of Canterbury, 18, 


97 
Laund Priory (Leics.), 185-6, 188-9 
Prior of, 187 
Launton, 214 
Lavers and Baird, 192 
Lavers, Barrand, and Westlake, 172 
law days, 72, 80 
Lawrence, Nat., 103, 122 
lawyers, 163 
barristers, 91, 93 
solicitors, 80, 91-92, 118 


ea: 

Isabel of the, m. John Danvers (d. 
c. 1347), 231 

Kath. of the, m. Rob. Wykeham 
(d. c. 1359), 230, 234 2 

Parnel of the, 239 

Wm. of the (fl. 1252), 234” 

Wm. of the (fl. 1279), 232-3, 239 

Wm. of the (fl. 1316, ? same as 
above), 232, 234 

Wm. of the (fl. 1327), 230-1, 234 

and see Lee 
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Lea, in Swalcliffe, 3, 225, 227, 230 
agric., 244 
boundaries, 227 
chant., 233 
chap., 248 
ING., 227; 241 
man., 227, 233-4 
man.-ho., 227, 234 
mill, 244 
pop., 227 
Rom. rem., 1, 226 
tithes, 237 
woodland, 241 
Leafield, see Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood 
Leamington (Warws.), 12, 160 
Leamington Hastings (Warws.), 31 
aoe trades, 59, 62-64, 87, 144-5, 
167 
gloving, 63, 129, 131, 133, 144-5, 
151 
shoemaking, 12, 62-64, 66-67, 93, 
144-6, 167, 180, 186, 205, 220, 
257 
lectures (Puritan), 13, 97-98 
Ledbrook, Leonard, 117 
Lee: 
Anne, m. Watson, 162, 195 
Charlotte, Ctss. of Lichfield, 136 
Edw. Hen., Earl of Lichfield, 135, 
137, 145 
Sir Francis Hen. (d. 1639), 135 
Sir Francis Hen. (d. 1667), 135 
Geo. Hen. (d. 1742), Earl of 
Lichfield, 135 
Geo. Hen. (d. 1772), Earl of Lich- 
field, 135-6, 143 
Sir Hen. (d. 1611), 
141-2, 148 
Sir Hen. (d. 1631), 135, 142 
Sir Hen. (d. 1659), 135 
Sir Hen. (fl. 1665), 129 
Mary, w. of Thos., m. 2 Sir Ric. 
Corbet, 162, 195 
Rob., Earl of Lichfield, 135-6, 143, 
145 
Thos., 162, 164-5, 195 
fam., 128, 136-7, 141 
and see Lea 
Leeds (Yorks. W. R.), 26, 61 
Lees, Rob., 245 
Legge, Heneage, 90 
Leicester: 
Ctss. of, see Montfort, Eleanor de 
earls of, see Coke, Thos.; Grant- 
mesnil, Hugh de 
Leicester, 12, 91, 208, 249 
Leicestershire, 94, 98 
Leigh, North, 128, 138, 231 
Leland, John, 21, 23, 41, 58, 105 
Lenton Priory (Notts.), 200 
Leopold, Duke of Albany, 17 
lepers, 23, 195 
Le Strange, Lady, 248 
letter-filing-box manufacture, 66 
Levellers, ro 
Lewin (fl. 1086), 199 
Lewin, Isaac, 116 
Leyburn: 
Idony de, see Vipont 
Rog. de, 207 
leys, 52, 54, 57, 142, 240-1 
Liberal party, 13, 92-95, 108 
Liberation Soc., 94 
libraries, see Banbury; 
Neithrop 
Lichfield: 
Ctss. of, see Lee, Charlotte 
earls of, see Lee, Edw. Hen.; Lee, 


134-7, 139, 


Charlbury; 


Geo. Hen. (d. 1742); Lee, 
Geo. Hen. (d. 1772); Lee, 
Rob. 


Liége (Belgium), Bp. of, see Barro, 
Theobald de 

Light, Chris., 47 

lime-kilns, 246 


Limerick (Ireland), 61 
Lincoln, 42, 135 
bps. of, 6-7, 40-41, 57, 95-97; and 
see Alexander; Avalon, Hugh 
of; Bloet, Rob.; Burghersh, 
Hen.; Chesney, Rob. de; 
Gray, Wm.; Grosseteste, Rob.; 
Holbech, Hen.; Longland, 
John; Remigius; Wells, Hugh 
of 
estates of, 1-3, 5-6, 18, 21, 23, 
28, 39, 42-43, 45-46, 49-50, 
52-56, 61, 69-70, 100-1, 
128, 135, 138-9, 162-5, 167, 
177-80, 186, 195, 207, 21I— 
125) QUA—15,1220, 22012325 
and see Banbury, seigneurial 
admin. 
officers of, 71-72, 146, 149 
Cathedral, 88, 95, 164 
Dean and Chapter of, 39, 42, 95— 
97, 164, 168, 232 
see of, 1, 6, 18, 58, 61, 69, 97, 162-3, 


177 
Lincoln College, Oxford, 146 
Lincolnshire, 43, 48, 61 7, 95 
Lindsey: 


Wm., 46 
Litchfield, Francis, 94” 
Liverpool (Lancs.), 93 
Lloyd (Loyd): 
Harriet, m. Rob. Jas. Lindsay (later 
Loyd-Lindsay), Ld. Wantage, 
208 
Hugh, Vicar of Charlbury, 149 
Sam. Meio Baron Overstone, 184, 
20 
Lloyd’s Bank, 33, 36 
loans, forced, see forced loans 
Local Government Board, 84 
Loder: 
Eliz., see Taylor 
John, 216 
Lodge, David, 116 
Logges, Thos., 249 
Loggin: 
Edim., 241 
John (fl. 1665), 242 
John (d. 1726), 247, 259-60 
Wm., 237, 259 
Mrs., 258 
fam., 238, 242, 252 
Lollards, 7, 40, 97, 250 
London: 
Joan, w. of Ric., 136 
John of, 136 
Ric., 136, 140 
fam., 139-40 
London, 11, 14, 27, 34, 36, 66-67, 83, 
109, I14, 129, 190, 246 
alderman of, 94 
citizen of, 177, 180, 195, 200 
Clerkenwell in, 173, 182 
St. John’s Priory, 236 
communications with, 12, 128 
Covent Garden in, 237 
Greater London Council, 27 
Grocer’s Company of, 61 
Holborn in, 177 
ind., 64, 66 
Islington in, 93, 213 
Kensington in, 107 
Knightsbridge in, 217 
Ld. Mayor of, see Spencer, Sir 
John (fi. 1598) 
Ludgate Hill in, 205 
Middle Temple, 98 
Millbank Penitentiary, 81 
named as address, 42, 62, 65, 67, 
FO, $4, 102, 104.7, TO%, sha 5, 
118, 178, 195, 200, 209, 222, 
232-3, 240, 257 
nonconf., 108, 113, 115, 117, 153 
Poultry Counter, 62 
road to, 9 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, 102, 149 
St. Paul’s Sch., 18 
Shoreditch in, Hoxton Academy, 


114 
trade relations with, 61-62, 64, 67- 
68 


Tyburn (Tiburne) in, 7 
Whitechapel in, 187 
Wimpole St., 192 
Woolwich in, 81 
London and County Bank, 39 
London Peace Soc., 111, 134 
Long: 
Anne, 53 7, 547” 
John (d. by 1575), 54” 
John (fl. 1671), 110 
Wm., 542 
fam., 54 
Longland, John, Bp. of Lincoln, 43, 


fam., 220 
Lords, House of, 9, 89 ”, 99 
lorimer, 62 
lot meadows, 54, 219, 240 
Louth (Lincs.), 47, 61 
Loveday: 
Anne, see Taylor Loder 
Geo., 215, 222-3 
John (fl. 1778), 180, 215-17 
John (fl. 1843), 212, 215-17 
Thos., 210 
Wir hopes 
Mrs., 174 
fam., 1772, 180, 216; 223 
Lovel (Lovell): 
Francis, Ld. Lovel, 7 
Sir John (fl. 1391), 49 
John (d. 1408), Ld. Lovel, 234 
John (d. 1465), Ld. Lovel, 234 
Maud, see Holand 
Rob., 49 
Wm. (d. 1455), Ld. Lovel, 49, 234 
Wm. (fl. 1822), 178 
fam., 21, 42, 49 
Loveling, Benjamin, Vicar of Ban- 
bury, 99, 110 
Lovell, see Lovel 
Lovett, John, 97 
Lowe, , 39 
Loyd, see Lloyd 
Loyd-Lindsay, Harriet, see Lloyd 
Lucas: 
PEsro7 
Mrs., 121 
Lucy, Sir Thos., 231, 246 
Lumbert, Jos., 45 
Lupton, Rog., Vicar of Cropredy, 169, 
0795 Dek 
Lydiard, Alice, m. John Wykeham 
(d. by 1514), 230 
Lydiatt, fam., 255 
Lyllys, Ric., 209 
Lyme Regis (Dorset), 89 
Lynch, H. F. B., 211, 218 
Lynes, D. E., 163 
Lynn, King’s (Norf.), 95 


McDougall: 
A. P., 208 
Anne Patricia, m. R. H. S. Cross- 
man, 208, 218 
MacGregor, Jas., 93 
machine-making, 66-67, 180; and see 
agricultural implements manu- 
facture 
Madmarston Camp, see Swalcliffe 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 97-98, 
150 
magistrates, see Banbury, borough; 
Oxfordshire 


Magnus, Wm., 138 
Maidenhead (Berks.), 33 2 
Major: 
Thos., 213 
Wm. French, 213 
Malmesbury (Wilts.), 180 
malting, 24, 63, 112, 131, 140, 142, 
240, 243 
service of, 164 
Manchester (Lancs.), 115 
Grammar Sch., 7 
Manchester College, Oxford, 113 
mangolds, 58, 166, 180, 190, 202 
Mansell: 
Edw., 162 
fam., 165 
Mare, see de la Mare 
market gardening, 57 
markets, see Banbury; 
Grimsbury 
Marlborough, dukes of, 129, 139, 148; 
and see Spencer, Chas.; Spencer, 
Geo.; Spencer Churchill, Geo. 
(d. 1840); Spencer Churchill, 
Geo. (d. 1857); Spencer 
Churchill, John (d. 1883) 
Marsh, Thos., 257 
Marshall: 
John, 235 
Marg., see Beaumont 
Marston, 
Glos.), 259 
Martin: 
Eliz., 156-7 
Thos., 157 
Wm. (fl. 1552), 101, 172 
Wm. (d. 1667), 189 
Wm. (fl. before 1786), 194 
Wm. (fl. 1786), 143 
Mary I, 7, 73, 89, 236 
maslin, 57, 140, 142, 165, 179, 240-1 
Mason, Thos., 56 
masons, see building trades 
Mathewe: 
Thos., 178 
Wm. and his w. Cath., 178 
fam., 178 
Mathews: 
John, 70 
fam., 255 
Maurice, Prince, 17 
Mavor: 
Harriet, 205 
Hen. Francis, 189 
Revd. Wm., 189 
May games, 13, 97, 251 
maypoles, 7, 13, 97-98, 132 
Maynooth (Kildare), 93 
Mayo, Wm., Vicar of Swalcliffe, 
252-3 
Mayott: 
Eliz., 138 
Rob., 138 
Mead: 
Humph., Vicar of South Banbury, 
107 
Jehorada, 246 ” 
Meakes, fam., 256 
Mediterranean, 94 
merchants, 62, 103, 
Staple Merchants 
Mercia, 128; and see Offa 
Mercians, Bp. of, see Diuma 
Merevale Abbey (Warws.), 61 
Merriot, Thos., Vicar of Swalcliffe, 
237, 250, 253, 258 
Merton College, Oxford, 250 
messenger service, 239 
Metcalfe: 
iz. 121 
and see Abraham 
Methodists, 34, 47, 92, 94, 107-9, 
II2, I14, 117-19, 123-4, 131, 
133, 154-5, 161, 173-4, 183, 193, 
204-6, 257; and see Banbury 
Methodist Circuit 


Charlbury; 


177; and see 


Long (Warws., formerly: 


INDEX 


Methodist New Connexion, 108, 
117 
Methodist Union, 119 
Wesleyan Conference, 47 
Wesleyan Reform Union, 108 
Meulan, Count of, see Beaumont, 
Rob. de 
Mewburn: 
Wm., 47, 84, 94-95, 118 
Mrs., 84 
Mewport, Grace, 113 
Meyrick, Wm., 45 
Miall, Edw., 93-95 
Middle Angles, 128 
Middle Temple, see London 
Middleton Cheney (Northants.), 9, 
12, 26, 84, 108, 114-16 
Midland Clock Works, 223 
Midland Marts Ltd., 60, 68, 208 
Midland Red Omnibus Co., 87 
Midlands Electricity Board, 87 
Mignon: 
Cecil, see Fieunes 
Rob., 3 
Milcombe, see Bloxham 
Milcote (Warws.), 163 
mill: 
Hen. of the, see Henry of the mill 
Wm. at the, see William at the mill 
Miller, John, 907 
miller: 
John the, see John the miller 
Wal. the, see Walter the miller 
Mills, W. E., 26, 105, 124, 173 
mills, see Banbury; Bourton; Charl- 
bury; Cropredy; Easington; 
Epwell; Fawler; fulling-mill; 
Hardwick; Grimsbury; hemp- 
mill; horse-mill; Lea; Molling- 
ton; Oxford, Moor MiAill; 
post-mill; Prescote; Sibford 
Ferris; Sibford Gower; 
Spelsbury, Coldron Mill; 
Swalcliffe; Wardington; Wick- 
ham; Williamscot; windmills 
Milton, see Adderbury 
Milton, Great, Ascot in, 47 
Milward, Wm., 45 
minstrels, 13 
Mitchell, John, 180, 209 
Mitchells & Butlers Ltd., 68 
moated sites, 163, 196, 209; and see 
Banbury, cast. 
mohair manufacture, see textile trades, 
weaving 
Mohun: 
Eliz., m. 1 Edw. Cope, 2 Geo. 
Carleton, 46 
Wal., 46 
Mold: 
Edw., 178 
fam., 186 
Mollington, in Cropredy, 
191-2, 197-206 
adv., 203-4 
agric., 201-3 
boundaries, 198 


157-8, 


ch. (formerly chap.), 168-9, 171, 
181, 203-5 
ct., 201 


curacy, 192, 203-43; and see Claydon- 
with-Mollington 

curates of, 170-1, 191, 2043 and see 
Mollington, vicars (titular) of 

dom. archit., 198-9 

farms, 198, 202 

fields, 202 

glebe, 169, 203 

inc., 163, 198-9, 201 

ind., 202 

inns, 199 

man., 177, 187, 195, 198-201 

man.-ho., 19 

mill, 200, 203 

named as address, 73, 109, 189, 
201, 208-9 
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nonconf., 193, 204-5 

par. officers, 203, 206 

poor relief, 203 

pop., 198, 201 

road to, 160, 185 

sch., 174, 194, 205-6, 224 0 

tithes, 169, 203-4 

vicarage-hos., 203-4 

vicars (titular) of, 203-4; and see 

Sugden, A. M. 

Montfort, Eleanor de, Ctss. of 
Leicester, 63 
Montgomery, Edw., 188 
monumental brasses, 107, 152 
Moore, John, & Sons, 173 
Moreton, Eliz., m. 1 Sam. Danvers, 
2 Sir John Danvers, 208 
Moreton Corbet (Salop.), 162, 195 
Morgan: 
Hawten Maria, 44 
Wm., 44 
Mormons, 109 
Morris (Morrice): 

COE 3 2837, 

Martha, m. Nat. Coleman, 217 

Phils 217220 

fam., 132 
morris dancing, 13, 97 
Mortimer: 

Hugh, 200 

Joanna, 200 

Marg., see Say 

Maud, w. of Hugh, 200 

Rob. de, 200 

fam., 200-1 
Mountford, Sir Wm., 201 
Mowbray: 

Eliz. de, see Segrave 

John de (d. 1368), Ld. Mowbray, 

213 
John (d. 1432), Ld. Nottingham, 


177 
John (d. 1461), Duke of Norfolk, 


177 
Thos., Duke of Norfolk, 177 
fam., 177, 213 
mowing, service of, 53, 139, 164, 218, 
239 
Muddin: 
John, 220 
Wm., 220 
Wm. (another), 220 
fam., 217, 220 
Mugdan, H. J., group, 69 
Munton: 
John, 91 
Wm., 807 
murals, see wall-paintings 
Murray, Jas., 26 
museums, see Banbury; Charlbury 
Musgrave: 
Hugh, 208 
Isabel, 208 
Maud, see Prescote, Maud of 
Sir Thos. (fl. before 1265), 208 
Thos. (fl. 1318), 208 
fam., 208 
musical activity, 14; and see Germany ; 
minstrels 


nail-makers, 167, 180 
Napton (Warws.), 216 
National Charter Association, 93 
National Fire Service, 86 
National Rejectors Ltd., 69 
National Sunday League, 114 
National Telephone Co., 87 
Naylor, Jas., 18 
Neal, Hannah, 156 
Neithrop, in Banbury, 3-5, 11, 16, 25, 
27-28, 36, jt, 69, 73 80 n,9On, 
92, 94, 96, 97 2, 105 
agric., 18, 49-59, 52-58, 71 
boundary, 5 ”, 49 
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Neithrop, in Banbury (cont.) 
chap., 100, 105 
char., 126 
ct., 43 
dom. archit., 28-29, 31 
fields, 44, 49-50, 53-54 
fire fighting, 86 
glebe, 95-96 
hospitals, 84-85 
inc., 54 
library, 14 
man., 23, 28, 42-44, 49, 53 ”, 71 
mission halls, 39, 119-20 
named as address, 43, 70, I10, 245 
Neithrop Ho., 36, 84, 88 
nonconf., 116-20 
par. officers, 5 2, 9, 71, 77-78, 83, 
86 
pk., 88 
place-name, 28 
poor relief, 78 
pop., 27-28 
public health, 79 
riot at, 12 
sch., 100, 121-4 
street lighting, 86 
tithes, 96 
vestry, 78 
Vulcan Foundry, 28, 67 
workhouses, 84; and see Banbury 
Poor Law Union, workhouse 
Nethercote (Northants.), in Banbury, 
5, 575 63, 118-19 
Nevill (Neville): 
Ric., Earl of Warwick, 235 
fam., 209 
New College, Oxford, 228-9, 238, 
244, 248-9, 251-4, 256, 258 
estates of, 178, 237, 241, 243, 245 
fellows of, 149, 238, 249-50 
warden of, 238, 254; and see 
Woodward, Wm. 
New England, (U.S.A.), 18 
New Inn Hall, Oxford, 150 
Newark, Ric. of, 162, 186 
Newark (Notts.), 30 2, 39 , 135 
Newbery, John, 65 
Newbold (Worcs.), Armscott in, 178 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (Northumb.), 192 
Newington, Bart. of, 149 
Newington, North, 45 , 109 ”, 110- 
II, 115, 226, 259 
Newman: 
John, 33, 113 
Joyce, see Hawten 
Sam., 18 
newspaper proprietors, 47, 91 
Nicholas, see Nix 
Nicholls (Nicholes, Nichols): 
Jos., 201 
Josiah, 178 
Organ, Mayor of Banbury, 74 
Thos., 190 
Nix (Nicholas): 
Rics-233 
Thos., and his w. Isabel, 233 
fam., 233 
Nobbs, Geo., 173 
Noel, A. Wm., Vicar of Cropredy, 
171, 184 
Nonconformist, The, 93 
Norfolk, dukes of, 213; and see 
Mowbray, John (d. 1461); Mow- 
bray, Thos. 
Norman, Rog., 204 
Normandy, 235 
Norris: 
E. G., Vicar of Swalcliffe, 252 
Eleanor, 252 
Hen., 227, 231, 251-2, 258 
North: 
Anne, 121 
Brownlow, 90” 
Chas., 89, 121 
Sir Dudley, 75, 89 
Sir Edw., 135-6 


Francis (d. 1729), Ld. Guilford, 89, 
I2I, 125 

Francis (d. 1790), Earl of Guilford, 
74, 82, 89-90, 121, 125-6 

Francis (d. 1817), Earl of Guilford, 


go 
Fred., Ld. North and Earl of 
Guilford, Prime Minister, 11, 
9QO-9I, 121 
Geo. Augustus, Earl of Guilford, 
90-91 
John (fl. 1327), 140 
Col. John (fl. 1852, 1875), 54, 88, 
220 
Mary, see Hobart 
Rog., 90 
Susan, Dowager Ctss. of Guilford, 
882 
fam., 11, 13, 44, 75, 88-91 
North Oxfordshire Parliamentary 
Constituency, 95 
North Sea gas, 87 
Northampton: 
Ctss. of, see Spencer, Eliz. 
Earl of, see Compton, Jas.; Comp- 
ton, Spencer; Compton, Wm. 
Northampton, 6, 10”, 12, 14, 64, 
116-17 
Northampton Methodist Circuit, 117 
Northamptonshire, 9, 24, 61, 63, 72, 
81, 99, 106, 112 
boundary, 5, 184, 198 
Northern Aluminium Co. Ltd., see 
Aluminium Ltd. 
Northumberland, Duke of, see 
Dudley, John 
Northumbria, 128 
Norton (Northants.), 188 
Norton, Chipping, 16, 64, 67 


named as address, 68, 146, 154, 231, | 
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nonconf., 117, 153, 257 
road to, 127-8 
Norton, Chipping, Poor Law Union, 
147 
Guardians, 156 
Norton, Chipping, 
Council, 133 
Norton, Hook, see Hook Norton 
Norton, Over, 226 
Nottingham, Ld., see 
John (d. 1432) 
Nottingham, 12 
Noyon Priory (Oise, France), 199 
Nuneham Courtenay, 199 
Nutt, Job, 237 
Nutter, C. C., 113 


Rural District 


Mowbray, 


Oddie, Hugh, 256 

Odiham (Hants), 63 

Offa, King of Mercia, 158 

Offchurch (Warws.), 158 

Ogilby, John, 59 

Oken, Thos., 125 

Oldham, Hugh, Bp. of Exeter, 7 

Olney, John, 56 

open fields and inclosure, 18, 28, 44, 
49-50, 52-57, 95, 105, 127, 140, 
142-3, 158, 161-6, 169, 179-80, 
185-6, 188-9, 197-9, 201-2, 209, 
219, 227-8, 237, 240-3, 249, 259 

Orchard, , 84 

organ-builders, see Bates, T. C., & 
Son; Bryceson, ; Byfield, 
Messrs.; Jones, ; Story and 
Clark; Walker, Messrs. 

Orton, Geo., 188, 190 

Osbern son of Richard, 200 

Osborne: 

Jos., 116 
Wm., 116 

Oseney Abbey, see Oxford 

Oswell, Owen, 157 

Overstone, Ld., see Lloyd, Sam. 
Jones 
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Overthorpe (Northants.), 107, 118 
Owen, Geo., 101, 135, 172 
Oxford, 9, 16, 41, 99, 121, 129, 144, 
172 
architects, 37 - 
assizes, 59, 81, 110 
bank, 67 
cast., 127 
communications with, 12, 67, 128 
ct., 81 
craftsmen, 36, 252 
dom. archit., 29-30, 37 
Hospital of St. John, 149 
ind., 65, 67 
Moor Mill, 70 
named as address, 24, 26, 36, 107, 
114, 122, 170, 256 
newspaper, 169 
nonconf., 109, 114, 116 
Oseney Abbey, 138, 234-5, 239-40, 
245-6 
plague, 135 
prison and imprisonment in, 8, 81— 
82, 109 
Radcliffe Infirmary, 147, 157 
rly. from, 13, 128 
riot, 12 
road to, 12 
St. Ebbe’s, 170 
siege of, 162 
Trinitarian friars, 105 
University, 18, 89 7, 98, 149, 169; 
and see All Souls; Brasenose; 
Christ Church; Lincoln; 
Magdalen; Manchester; 
Merton; New College; New 
Inn Hall; St. John’s College 
Oxford, Archdeacon of, 95, 97, 148-9, 
168; and see Pett, Phineas 
bps. of, 97, 106, 182, 191, 203-4, 
221; and see Corbet, Ric.; Fell, 
John; King, Rob.; Secker, 
Thos.; Wilberforce, Sam. 
estates of, 48-49, 135, 146, 164, 
166, 179, 189, 202 
see of, 96-97, 106, 164, 168, 213, 


217 
Oxford and District Water Board, 80, 
83 
Oxford and Rugby Railway, 76, 160 
Oxford Canal, 12, 36, 67, 158, 175, 
186, 194, 198, 209-10; and see 
Banbury, canal; Bourton, canal; 
Claydon, canal; Cropredy, canal 
Oxford Canal Co., 60, 156, 167, 195 
Oxford Diocesan Board of Education, 


124 
Oxford Diocesan Church Building 
Soc., 182 
Oxford Lunatic Asylum, 168 
Oxfordshire, 5, 10-11, 16, 45, 60, 
73 n, 81, 89, 106 
agric., 50, 180 
boundary, 5-6, 24, 95, 157, 184, 
197-8, 225 
Constabulary, 86 
County Council, 80, 86, 106, 124, 
133 
Education Committee, 259 
Deputy Lieut. of, 97 
episcopal estates in, 6, 18, 42, 162 
inc., 163 
Lds. Lieut. of, 8, 74, 109 
magistrates, 97, 168 
M.P.s for, 74, 89 
nonconf., 110 
peculiar jurisdictions, 96-97 
poor relief, 168 
Quarter Sessions, 81 
receiver-general for, 101 
sheriffs of, 40m, 97, 216 
oxgangs, 95 


packaging, 69 
Packer, Thos., 153 


Paedobaptists, 117 
Page: 
Sir Francis, 75, 89 
Jas. (fl. 1780), 232 
Jas. (d. by 1924), 232 
John, 232 
John N., 232 
Susan, 127 
fam., 232 
pageants, 13, 73 
Pagett, fam., 255 
Pain & Bartlett, Messrs., 104 2 
Paine (Payne): 
AY l.; 152 
Edw., Vicar of Swalcliffe, 249-52, 
254-5 
John, 146 
Jonathan, 146 
fam., 146 
Painton, see Paynton 
Palace Theatre Company, 15 
Palmer: 
Eliz., m. Rob. Brome (fl. early 15th 
cent.), 231 ” 
Eliz., see Byshopsden 
G. W., Vicar of Claydon, 192 
Thos., 231 
paper-maker, 45 
Pares: 
John (d. 1833), 208 
John (fl. 1855, 1867), 208 
Thos. (fl. 1798), 208 
Thos. (d. 1824), 208 
Thos. (fl. 1824, nephew of above), 
208 
Thos. Hen., 208 
pargetting, see building trades 
Park, John of the, see John of the Park 
Parker: 
John, 115 ” 
Jos., 114, 115 
Theodore, 113 7, 114 
Thos., Vct. Parker, 47 
Parkes, Jos., 91 
Parliament, 10, 18, 64, 99-100, 105; 
and see Commons, House of; 
Lords, House of 
Members of, 47, 208; and see 
Banbury, M.P.s; Oxfordshire, 
M.P.s 
Parliamentarians (Civil War), 9-10, 
25, 41, 64, 99, 102, 162, 172 
Parnell: 
C., 39” 
John, 180 
Parry (Parrye): 
Harry, Prebendary of Banbury, 48 
John, 221 
Parsons: 
Thos., 180 
Tim. (fl. 1654), 180, 209, 220 
Tim. (fl. c. 1700, ? same as above), 
210 
pasture, conversion to, 52, 57, 209, 
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Pawley, Thos., 136, 141 
Payne, see Paine 
Paynton (Painton): 
Dolly, m. Francis Pigott, 48 
Ric. (fl. mid 18th cent.) and his w. 
Susannah, 48 
Ric. (fl. 1710), 81 2 
fam., 48 
Pears, ——, 170 
Pearson, Wm., 257 
Pease: 
Chris., Ld. Wardington, 215 
John W. B., Ld. Wardington, 215, 


223 
Pecche, John, 248-9 
peculiar jurisdictions, 246, 253, 255; 
and see Banbury Peculiar; Crop- 
redy Peculiar 
ct., 63, 98, 161-2, 168, 174, 181, 246 
Peel, Sir Rob., 93 
Pembroke, Earl of, see Herbert, Wm. 


INDEX 


pennyland, 53 
Penson, John, 157 
Pentecostalists, 109 
Percy: 
Cath., w. of Hen., m. 2 Francis 
Fitton, 42 
Sir Chas., 42 
Hen., Earl of Northumberland, 42 
Perkins: 


Perrot: 
Jas. (fl. 1665), 134, 137 
Jas. (fl. 1716), 138 
Hen., 138 
fam., 143 
Perry, Thos., 57” 
Persia, 245 
Peryent, John, 1o1 
pest-houses, see Banbury; Charlbury 
Petre: 
Gertrude, w. of Wm., 49, 195 
Wm., 49, 169, 195, 197 
Pett, Phineas, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
Vicar of Cropredy, 168-70 
Pettipher: 
Jos., and his w. Eliz., 256 
» 257 
fam., 229 


. Petton (Salop.), 216 


Petty: 
Eliz., see Snappe 
John, 138 
Leonard, 138 
Peverel: 
Wm., 199, 2007” 
fam., 199 
Philip, King, 236 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 17 
Phillips: 
Geo., 9, 24” 
Capt. Hen., 109-10 
physicians, 246, 255 
piccage and stallage, 60 n, 74-76, 80 
Pidgeon, Dan., 67 
pie powder court, 58-59, 72-73 
Pierson: 
Laur., 43 
Wm., 43 
Pigott: 
Ann Dolly, m. Bernard Brocas, 
104 
Dolly, see Paynton 
Francis, 48, 104 
Gillery, 93 
(later Pigott Stainsby Conant), 
Paynton, 48, 54, 104, 126 
Ric., 48 
Shreeve Botry, 48 
fam., 48, 104 
Pillerton, Sim. of, 200 
pillory, 75, 82 
Pinchbeck (Lines.), 249 
Piper, Hen. Hunt, 113 
‘pitch and shew’, 145 
Pitt, John, Vicar of Banbury, 97 
plague, 6, 10, 27, 82 
Black Death, 27, 133-4, 140-1, 250 
Plant: 
Anna Maria, 177 
Martha, w. of Wm., 176 
Mat., 177 
Nic., 177 
Priscilla, 172-3 
Thos. (fl. 1552), 177 
Thos. (d. 1728), 177 
Wm., 176-7 
Plantagenet, Geo., Duke of Clarence, 
17 
players, strolling, 13-14 
Plessis: 
Hugh de, and his w. Eliz., 235 
John de, 235 
Marg. de, see Beaumont 
Plestow, Ric., 126 
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Plivey: 
os: 212 
Ric., 212 
Plot, Dr. Rob., 184 
ploughing, service of, 164, 218, 239 
Plumpton, Ralph of, 187 
Plundered Ministers, Cttee. for, 250 
plush industry, see textile trades, 
weaving 
Plymouth Brethren, see Brethren 
Pococke, Ric., 63, 101 ” 
Pole, Cardinal Reg., 164 
Polley: 
Chris., 191 
Ric., 191 
Pontefract (Yorks. W. R.), 6 
Pope: 
Marg., w. of Sir Thos., 49 
Sir Thos., 49, 217, 236, 238, 245 
Porter, Canon Chas. Fleetwood, 
Vicar of Banbury, 104-5 
Portland, Duke of, see Cavendish- 
Bentinck 
portmoots, 3, 23, 71-73, 146 
Postmaster General, 87 
post-mill, 70 
potatoes, 58, 166, 180, 190 
Potter: 
John, 238 
, 1097” 
potter, 62 
Potts, Wm., 14, 17, 66, 92, 113, 115 
Poulton, Lewis, 230 
Pratt (Pratte): 
Hen. (fl. 1800), 12 
Hen. (d. by 1851, ? same as above), 
6 


5 
John, 221 
Mic., 167 
Preedy (Priddie, Priddy): 
Eliz., 188 
Francis, 136 
John, 137, 143 
Jos. (fl. 1794), 188 
Jos. (fl. 1859), 185 
Thos., 137, 141 
fam., 137, 190 
prehistoric remains, 1, 6, 128; and see 
Banbury; Charlbury; Cropredy; 
Fawler; Sibford Gower; Swal- 
cliffe; Wardington 
Presbyterians, 11, 18,75, 89 2, 99, 108, 
I12Z—15, (17, 121-3, 153,183 
Prescote: 
Gil. of, 207 
Mabel of, m. Nic. Trimenel (fl. 
1298), 208 
Maud of, m. Hugh Musgrave, 208 
Ric. of (d. by 1241), 207 
Ric. of (d. 1250 or 1251), 207 
Wal. of (fl. c. 1210), 207 
Wal. of (d. by 1258), 207-8 
Wm. of, 207 
Prescote, in Cropredy, 3-4, 157-8, 
206-10 
agric., 209 
bridges, 206 
chap., 168, 207 
fields, 185 
inc., 209 
man., 164-5, 167, 187, 201, 207-9 
man.-ho., 206-9 
mill, 180, 209-10, 220 
named as address, 158, 167, 172, 
181, 218 
poor relief, 210 
pop., 206-7 
Prescote, Upper, 157-8, 206, 210 
Prescote aisle (in Cropredy ch.), 
171-2 
Prescote Estate, 161 
road to, 160 
tithes, 169 
Preston, Jos., 183, 193, 205 
Preston-on-Stour (Warws., formerly 
Glos.), Alscot Pk. in, 34 
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Price, Dr., 112 

Priddie (Priddy), see Preedy 

Priestley, SS oe 

Prince Consort, see Albert 

Princes Risborough, see Risborough, 
Princes 

Princess Royal, see Victoria 

printing, 12, 33, 65-66, 68-69, 92, 
144 

prisons, see Banbury, gaol; Banbury, 
cast.; London, Millbank Peni- 
tentiary; Oxford 

prize-fighting, 15 

protection societies, 16 

Protectorate, 169-70 

protestant nonconformity, see Ana- 
baptists; Baptists; Brethren; 
Christian Scientists; Congrega- 
tionalists; Disciples of Christ; 
Elim Church; Full Gospel 
Testimony Church; Indepen- 


dents; Methodists; Mormons; 
Pentecostalists; Presbyterians; 
Quakers; Spiritualist Church; 
Unitarians 
provident dispensary, 84 
Prowett: 
Eliz., 177 


John (d. 1763), 177 
Revd. John (d. 1851), 177 
N Ee a7 
Wm., 177-9 
Mrs., 183 
fam., 197 
Prussia, Crown Prince of, see Fred- 
erick 
Pudlicote, in Charlbury, 149 
Pugin, Augustus W. N., 107, 122 
pulse, 140, 142, 165, 179, 241-2 
Pumphrey, Caroline Westcombe, 135 
punitive instruments, see cage; 
cucking stool; gallows; pillory; 
stake; stocks; treadmills; tum- 


brell 

Puritanism, 18, 89, 170; and see 
Banbury; lectures 

Pye, Hen., 91 


Quakers, 11, 18, 32, 36, 83, 92, 99, 
To8=12, | 427; 4120, 1225) - 120) 
134-5, 153, 155, 173, 182, 193, 
205, 221, 223, 228-0, 237, 242, 
246, 256-9 

Quarendon (Bucks.), 142 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, 96, 221, 256 

Quincy: 

Helen de, m. Alan la Zouche (d. 
1270), 234 

Marg. de, Ctss. of Winchester, see 
FitzParnel 

Rog. de, Earl of Winchester, 234-5 

Saer de, Earl of Winchester, 234 

Quiney: 
Ric., 205 
Thos., 205 


Radcot Bridge, battle of, 7 
Radford, Rob., 116 
Radford, see Enstone 
Radicalism, 11-12, 77, 79, 91-95, 108, 
114, 117 
Radstone (Northants.), 197 
railways, see Banbury and Chelten- 
ham Direct Railway; Bucking- 
hamshire Railway; East and 
West Junction Railway; Great 
Central Railway; Great Eastern 
Railway; Great Western Rail- 
way; Oxford and Rugby Railway 
Rainsford (Reynsford): 
John, 136 
Wm., 217 


Raleigh: 
Edw. (fl. after 1460), 199 
Edw. (d. 1513), 199 
Geo. (d. 1546), 187, 199 
Sir Geo. (fl. 1611), 187 
Capt. Geo. (fl. 1650), 204 
Idony, w. of John (fl. 1417), 208 
Joan, m. 2 Edw. Brounflete, 187, 
199 
John (fl. 1314), 199 
John (fl. 1342), 199-200 
John (fl. 1417), 208, 214 
Sim., 177, 179, 189 
Thos. (d. 1397), 177, 187, 197, 199, 


214 
Thos. (d. 1404), 177, 199, 208 
Wm. (d. 1419), 177, 199 
Wm. (d. 1460), 177, 187, 199 
fam., 177, 187, 190 
Ralph son of Robert, 187, 214 
Ralph (fl. 1086), 235-6 
Ralph (d. 1188-9), 199 
Ralph (fl. 1238-9), 95 2 
Ralph, Rob. s. of, see Robert son of 


Ralph 
Ramsden, see Shipton-under- 
Wychwood 


Ranton (Staffs.), 46 
Rawlins, Wm., 137 
Rawlinson, Ric., 59, 102, 104, 183, 
192, 196, 217, 227, 255 
Read (Rede): 
Dorothea, m. —— Dashwood, 44 
Sir John, 44 
Mary, 44 
Rob., 69 
fam., 
Reading (Berks.), 93 
reaping, service of, 53, 139-40 
Rede, see Read 


‘Redesdale’, see ‘Robin of Redesdale’ - 


Redifer, Alfred, Vicar of Finstock 
with Fawler, 152-3 
Reeve, Thos., 1o1 
Reform movement, 12-13, 91-94 
regard, see forest regard 
reliefs, 141-2, 186 
Remigius, Bp. of Lincoln, 164 
return of writs, 2 
Reynsford, see Rainsford 
rhubarb, 57 
Richard II, 17 
Richard III, 231 
Richard (fi. 1086), 162 
Richard, Osbern s. of, see Osbern son 
of Richard 
Richard’s Castle (Salop.), 200-1 
Richardson, Wm., 69 
Richmond and Derby, Ctss. of, see 
Beaufort, Marg. 
Riley, fam., 66 
riots and disturbances, 7, 11-12, 44, 
58-59, 61, 79, 81, 91, 97-99, 109, 
134, 142, 180 
‘Swing’ riots, 12 
Ripon, Earl of, see Robinson, Fred. 
Geo. 
Risborough, Princes (Bucks.), 1, 6, 
127 
Risley: 
Susannah, see Wells 
Revd. Wm. Cotton, 43 
fam., 49 
roads: 
ancient, 5-6, 127-8, 210, 225, 227, 
230; and see Banbury Lane; 
Cotswold Ridgeway; Ditch- 


edge Lane; Jurassic Way; 
salt ways 

major, see Banbury, roads to; 
London, road to; Oxford, road 
to 

Roman, 6, 225-6; and see Akeman 
Street 


turnpike, 12, 128, 158, 226 
Robbins, see Robins 
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Robert son of Amaury, and his w. 
Ivicia, 199 
Robert son of Ralph, 187, 214 
Robert son of Waukelin, 48, 69, 71, 
96 
Robert (fl. 1086), 71 
Robert (fl. 1086, ? another), 162 
Robert (fl. 1086, ? another), 162 
Robert (d. by 1173), 199 
Robert (fi. late 12th cent.), priest of 
Wardington, 221 
Robert, Ralph s. of, see Ralph son of 
Robert 
Roberts, Ric., 48 
Robertson, Thos., 
Cropredy, 164 
‘Robin of Redesdale’, 7 
Robins (Robbins, Robyns): 
Ric., 202 
Rob., 217 
Thos. (d. 1662), 217 
Thos. (will proved 1665), 31 
Thos. (fl. 1676), 31 
Wm. (fl. 1537), 48 
Wm. (fi. 1825), 183 
fam., 31, 202 
Robinson: 
Fred. Geo., Earl of Ripon, 94 
John, 11 
Martha, 137 
Thos., 109 
Robyns, see Robins 
Rochester, Earl of, see Hyde, Hen. 
Rochester, diocese, chancellor of, 149 
Roger (fl. 1086), 162 
Roger (fl. early 13th cent.), 40 
Roger (fl. early 14th cent.), 139 
Rogers, H. S., 104 
Rogers & Surman, Messrs., 104 
Rollright, 256 
Rols, Thos., 54 
Roman Catholicism, 41, 83, 90, 93— 
94, 97, 107-8, I15, 122, 124, 153. 


Prebendary of 


Roman remains, 1, 6; and see Ban- 
bury; Bourton;  Charlbury; 
Cropredy; Fawler; Lea; Swal- 
cliffe ; Warden, Chipping, 


Arbury Camp; Wickham 

rope-making, see textile trades 
Rose: 

John, 45 

Wm., 45 

fam., 45 
Rosse, John, Vicar of Cropredy, 170 
rounding, system of, 167, 191, 246-8: 
Roupell, John, 137 
Rowland, Thos., 72 ” 
Rowse, Wm., 204 
Royal Scottish Agricultural Soc., 66 
Royalists (Civil War), 9-10, 24-25, 64,. 

162, 170 

Rudde, Ralph, Vicar of Cropredy, 170- 
Rudhall, Abraham, 152 
Rugby (Warws.), 210 
Rupert, Prince, 17, 198, 212 
Rush: 

Anne, m. Rob. Doyley (d. 1750),. 


Phil., 66 

W., 88 

Wm., 65-66 
Rushton, J. R., 99-100 
Russell: 

Edw., 64 

S. D., Vicar of Charlbury, 152 
Rycote, see Haseley, Great 
Ryder, Wm., 233 
rye, 53, 57, 240-1 
Ryman, Wm., 131 


Sabbatarianism, 114 


Sabin: 
Chas., 186, 194 
Hugh, 219 
Jas., 219 
Jas. Eagles, 219, 223 
John, 219 
Rob., 219 
Thos. (fl. 1530), 219 
Thos. (fl. 1781), 186 
» 223 
fam., 219, 229 
Sacheverell, Dr. Hen., 11, 99 
sackcloth manufacture, see textile 
trades, weaving 
Sackville: 
Arabella Diana, see Cope 
John Fred., Duke of Dorset, 46 
sainfoin, 57, 142-3 
St. Edmunds, Wal. of, 149 
St. Evroul Abbey (Orne, France), 


199 
St. John’s College, Oxford, 128, 137, 
148, 152 
estates of, 135, 139, 141-2, 150 
President and fellows of, 135, 145, 


149-50 
St. Paul, Sisters of Charity of, 29, 
107-8, 122 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, see London 
St. Paul’s School, see London 
St. Remigius, Gillian of, 200 
St. Valery: 

Reynold of, 138 

Thos. of, 138 

fam., 138 
Sale, Wm., 


149 
Salisbury, Bp. of, see Sherlock, Thos. 
Salmon: 

John, 55, 57 
Rob., 197 ” 
salt ways, I, 6, 49, 55, 127, 226; and 
see Broughton 
salter, 203 
Saltonstall, fam., 215 
saltpetreman, 64 
Salvation Army, 120 
Samuelson: 
Alex., 67 
Sir Bernhard, 13, 16, 66-67, 88, 91, 
93-95, 113, 122-4 
fam., 108 
Sandale, John, Prebendary of Crop- 

redy, 169 
Sandford Preceptory, 236, 240 
Sandwich, Wal., Vicar of Charlbury, 

149 
Sansbury, Mr., 70 
Sapcotes: 

Eliz., see Dynham 

Sir John, 47, 236 

Ric., 236 

Rob., 236 
Saunders: 

Ant., 148 

Frances, 148 

Grace, see Willingham 

Ric., 62 

Wm. (d. 1478), 56, 62-63, 1047, 

105 ” 

Wm. Ca. 1493), 62-63, 105 2 

fam., 62 
Saunderson, Wm., 191, 204 
Saussaye, Sibyl de, m. Ric. of 

Williamscot (d. by 1232), 215 

Savage: 
Mat., 65 
Nat., 188 
Ralph, 180 
Ric., 186, 189 
fam., 188, 190 
Say: 
Hugh de, 200 
Marg., m. 2 Mortimer, 3 
Wm. de Stuteville, 200 
fam., 200 


Vicar of Charlbury, 


INDEX 


Saye and Sele: 
Baroness, see Fiennes, Cecil 
Lds., 3, 253; and see Eardley- 
‘Twistleton-Fiennes, Wm. 
Thos.; Fiennes, Ric. (d. 1613); 
Twistleton, Thos.; Twistle- 
ton-Wykeham-Fiennes, Ivo 
Vets., see Fiennes, Jas.; Fiennes, 
Laur.; Fiennes, Wm. 
Scotland: 
army of, 10 
sheep from, 61 
Scott, H. Baillie, 229 
Scrivelsby (Lincs.), 234 
Loe Phil., 135-7, 139, 146, 
14 
sculptors, see artists and sculptors 
scutage, 239 
Scytta (O.E. personal name), 227 
Scyttel (O.E. personal name), 227 
Seagrave, see Segrave 
seals, 88, 101 
Searchfield, Roland, Vicar of Charl- 
bury, Bp. of Bristol, 149 
Secker, Thos., ae ie Oxford, 97 
Seckham, S. L., 
Sedbergh School rv orke® W.R.), 169 
seed merchant, 91-92 
Segrave (Seagrave): 
Apes of, see Chacombe, Amabel 
° 
Eliz. of, m. John de Mowbray, 213 
Gil. of, 213 
John of (d. 1325), 40, 177, 213 
John of (d. 1353), 213 
Marg. of, see Brotherton 
Nic. of, Ld. Segrave, 177, 213 
Steph. of, 177, 213 
fam., 40 n, 177-8 
Sempringham, Order of, see Gilber- 
tine Order 
Separatists, 99 
Sergison-Brooke, Brig. B. N., 176 
serjeanty, 138 
services, customary, 43, 52-53, 55, 
139-40, 164-5, 179, 218, 239; 
and see binding; boon-works; 
bridge-repair; carrying; castle- 
guard; castle-repair; entry fines; 
harrowing; harvesting; heriots; 


hoeing; malting; messenger 
service; mowing; ploughing; 
reaping; reliefs; threshing; 
week-work; wood-cutting; work- 
silver 


Sessions, fam., 131, 154 
Seward, Wm., Vicar of Charlbury, 
149 
Seymour: 
Edw., Duke of Somerset, 3, 40, 
42-43, 45-46, 48, 73”, 162, 
164, 168, 229 
Sir. Edw., 48, 164 
Shad, Hen., 153 
shag-weaving, see textile trades, weav- 
ing 
Sharman, Wm., and his w. Anne, 180 
Shaw, Wm. Ingham, 215 
sheep-farming, 28, 52, 54, 56-59, 62, 
63 nN, 127, 140-4, 165, 179-80, 
189-90, 197, 202, 206, 209, 227, 
240-2; and see pasture, conver- 
sion to 
Sheldon: 
Edw. (d. 1736), 237 
Edw. Chas. Ralph, 237 
Hen. Jas., 237 
Ralph (d. 1684), 237 
Ralph (d. 1720), 237 
Ralph (fl. 1784), 237, 243 
Wm., 237, 243 
fam., 236-7, 255 
Shenington, 217, 226, 253, 257 
Shepherd: 
Elisha, 139, 141 
John (fl. 1447), 141 
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John (fl. 1538), 141 
Wm. (fl. 1528), 136, 139, 141 
Wm. (fl. 1590), 137, 146 
fam., 139, 141, 146 
sheriff’s pleas, 2 
Sherlock, Thos., Bp. of Salisbury, 97 
Shewell, Hen., 74 


Shilson: 
Sam., 132 
Wm., 45 


ship-money, 9, 76, 250 
Shipston-on-Stour (Warws.), 226 
Shipton-under-Wychwood, 7 
Leafield in, 153 
Ramsden in, 152, 156 

Shirley, fam., 167 

shoemaking, see leather trades 

Short, fam., 217 

Shorthampton (or Chilson), in Charl- 
bury, 127, 137, 148-51 

Shotteswell (Warws.), 198-9, 201, 214 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, see Talbot, John 
(fl. 1835) 

Shrewsbury, Rob. of, Bp. of Bangor, 7 

Shrewsbury, 11 

Shropshire, 99 

Shropshire, Worcestershire, and 
Staffordshire Electric Power Co., 
87 

Shutford: 

John, 163 
Ric., cre his w. Eliz., 
Wm., 

Shutter: (Ghutford East and Shut- 
ford West), in Swalcliffe, 3-4, 50, 
225, 227-8 

agric., 239-44 

boundaries, 2277 

ch. (or chap.), 227, 237, 248-9, 

252-4. 

curates of, 253, 255, 257 
curate’s ho., 253 

dom. archit., 228 

farms, 228, 243-4 

fields, 241, 243 

fire at, 228, 245 

glebe, 237, 243 

green, 227 

inc., 228, 237, 241-3, 249 

ind., 65, 227, 245-7 

inns, 228 

man., 163, 177, 232-4, 239, 253 

man.-ho., 227, 233, 253 

named as address, 242, 246 

nonconf., 228, 256-7 

par. officers, 247, 253 

poor relief, 247 

pop., 227-8 

road to, 226 

sch., 228, 258-9 

Shutford East, 225, 227, 232, 241, 

247, 253 

Shutford le Lea, 227 
Shutford West, 225, 227, 232, 245, 
.. 247; 253, 257-9 

tithes, 237, 249, 253 

woodland, 241 

Sibba (O.E. personal name), 228 
Sibford: 

Agnes of, 245, 255 

Alda of, 235 

Brian of, 235 

Ilbert of, 235 

John of, 235 

Rob. of, 235 

Rog. of, 236 

Wm. of, 236, 238, 245 

fam., 236 

Sibford Ferris, in Swalcliffe, 225, 
228-9; and see Sibford Gower 
with Sibford Ferris and Burdrop 

agric., 238-44 
boundary, 225, 248, 255 
char., 259-60 

Ct., 237, 246, 255 

dom. archit., 229 
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Sibford Ferris, in Swalcliffe (cont.) 
farms, 244 
fields, 240-1 
glebe, 249 
iNC., 240-1, 243, 249, 259 
ind., 245-6 
man., 228, 235-6, 238, 243, 245-6, 
255 
man.-ho., 229, 237, 239, t254 
mill, 245 
named as address, 232, 244 
nonconf., 112, 229, 256-7 
poor relief, 248 
sch., 228-9, 237, 1254, 256, 258 
tithes, 237 
village hall, 229 
Sibford Gower, in Swalcliffe, 225, 228 
agric., 238-44 
boundary, 225, 248, 255 
chap., 248, 255 
chaplain of, 255 
char., 243, 247, 257-60 
ch., 228, 255-6; and see Sibford 
Gower with Sibford Ferris and 
Burdrop 
ct., 237, 246, 255 
curates of, 255 
dom. archit., 228 
farms, 244 
fields, 240-1, 243 
glebe, 249 
INC., 241, 243 
ind., 246 
inns, 228 
man., 228, 234-6, 240, 243 
man.-ho., 228, 235 
mills, 244-5 
named as address, 153, 242 
nonconf., 112, 228, 256-8 
par. officers, 243, 246-8, 260 
poor relief, 247-8 
pop., 228 
prehist. rem., 226 
sch., 228, 257-60 
tithes, 237 
vicarage-ho., 228 
workhouse, 248 
Sibford Gower with Sibford Ferris 
and Burdrop, 248, 251, 255-6 
silk-weaving, see textile trades, weav- 


ing 
Silver, Thos., Vicar of Charlbury, 134, 
149-50, 152, 155 
Simcock, , 160 
Simeon, Sim., 249 
Simon, Count of Evreux, 199 
Simson, Jas., and his w. Martha, 70 
Singaliday, John, 69 
Sisters of Charity of St. Paul, see St. 
Paul 
skating, 15 
skittle alley, 32 
slate-digging, 144 
Sleaford (Lincs.), 6, 20, 39 ” 
slums, 85, 92 
Smallbones, Ric., 186 
smallpox, 59-60, 82, 84, 147, 168, 246 
Smarth: 
John, 213 
Thos., 213 
Wm., 213, 218 
fam., 213-14, 218 
Smith: 
A. C., Vicar of Charlbury, 152 
Edw., 143 
Hen., 126 
enees 
Mary, 2567 
Mat., Prebendary of Banbury, 48 
Rob., 212” 
Sam., 162-3 
Wm., 193 
Capt., 125 
Smith, Messrs., and Sons, 182 
Smith-Bingham, Arthur Turberville, 
47 


Snappe: 
Eliz., m. John Petty, 138 
(or Damery), Ric. (fl. c. 1447), 141 
Ric. (fl. 1523), 141 
Thos., 138, 141 
Wal., and his w. Eliz., 138 
Soden, fam., 229, 256-7 
solicitors, see lawyers 
Somerset, Charlotte, Dchss. of Beau- 
fort, 129, 157 
Somerset, Duke of, see Seymour, 
Edw. 
Somerton, 136 
Soper, Dr. Wesley, 115 
Sor: 
Eliz., m. Rob. de Wykeham (fl. 
1279), 47, 230 
Sir John, 230 
Sor Brook, 5, 28, 71, 83, 227 
sorcery, 162 
Souter, Dr. J. H., 107 
South America, 245 
South Eastern Railway, 93 
South Midland Gas Co., 87 
South Wales, 180 
Southam: 
Ric., 54 
Susan, 54 
Wm., 190 
fam., 54 
Southam (Warws.), 5, 12, 158, 160, 
168, 175, 198 
Southampton, 62 
Southern Gas Board, 87 
Sow Brook, 175 
Spalding, Wm. of, 199-200, 203 
Spalding (Lincs.), 197 ” 
Sparrow, Rob., 201 
‘Spech’, W., 207 ” 
Spelsbury, 133, 141, 143, 148 
Coldron Mill, 141 
Ditchley in, 129, 134-5, 137, 139, 
I4I 
Fulwell in, 143 
Taston in, 141, 143 
Spencer: 
Chas., Duke of Marlborough, 138 
Eliz., m. Wm. Compton, Earl of 
Northampton, 213 
Frances, Dowager Lady Churchill, 
153 
Francis Almeric, Ld. Churchill, 
148, 150, 156 
Francis Geo., Ld. Churchill, 135, 
137) 143, 153, 155 
Geo., Duke of Marlborough, 137, 


143, 146 
Jane, Lady Churchill, 153 
John (fl. late 15th cent.), 62 
Sir John (fl. 1598), Ld. Mayor of 
London, 213 
John (fl. 1703), 217 
Victor, Ld. Churchill, 135, 157 
fam., 217 
Spencer (Banbury) Ltd. (earlier 
Spencer Corsets Ltd.), 39, 69 
Spencer Churchill: 
Geo. (d. 1840), Duke of Marl- 
borough, 153 
Geo. (d. 1857), Duke of Marl- 
borough, 137, 143, 150 
John (d. 1883), Duke of Marl- 
borough, 152 


John (fl. 1953), Marquess of 
Blandford, 137 
Spendlove: 


Rob. (fl. 1760), 146 
Rob. (d. 1822), 155 
Wm., 131 
fam., 129, 154 
spicers, 61-62 
spinning, see textile trades 
Spiritualist Church of Great Britain, 
120 
Spitall, John, Vicar of South Banbury, 
106 
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sports and pastimes, see angling; 
athletics; badger-baiting; bear- 
baiting; bicycling; bingo; boat- 
ing; bowling; boxing; bull- 
baiting; cock-fighting; cricket; 
customs, traditional; dog-fight- 
ing; football; gaming; golf; horse- 
racing; musical activity; ‘pitchand 
_ shew’; prize-fighting; skating; 
skittle alley; swimming; tennis; 
theatre; wrestling 
Spratton (Northants.), 163 
Sprigge: 
Joshua, 18, 41, 78, 125 
Wm. (fl. 1623), 217 
Wm. (fl. 1706), 125 
springs, see wells and springs 
Spurrett, Wm., 91 
Stacey: 
Benjamin, 217 
Fulk, 189 
Stafford: 
Hen., Ld. Stafford, 73 
Humph., Earl of Devon, 7 
Stainsby Conant, see Pigott, Paynton 
stake, burning at, 97 
Staley: 
Jas., 70 
John, 70 
Thos., 70 
Staley & Co., 70 
stallage, see piccage and stallage 
Stallwood, S. Slingsley, 153 
Stanbridge, John, 7 
Stanier: 
Francis, Vicar of Cropredy, 170, 
173 
Mary, 173 
Staninges, Peter, 138 
Stanley: 
Dorothy, see Enyon 
Thos. (d. by 1685), 187 
Thos. (fl. 1685), 187 
Stanton, Jos., 246, 255 
Staple Merchants, 216-17 
Statham, Sam., 103 
stationer, 65-66 
Stephen, King, 39 
Stevens: 
John, Vicar of Swalcliffe, 
253-4 
Thos., 43 
fam., 257 
Steventon, Wm., 42 
stinting, 54, 56, 142, 165, 179, 189, 242 
stockbroker, 91, 94 
stocking-weaving, see textile trades, 
weaving 
Stockley: 
Mary, 177 
Thos, Plant, 177 
Stockport (Ches.), 188 
stocks (punitive instrument), 82, 129, 
186 
Stockton: 
Arthur, 80 
Jas., 807 
Oliver, 807 
Col., 88 
Stoddart, W. Wellwood, Vicar of 
Charlbury, 149, 152 
Stogden, Rob., 103, 112 
Stoke: 
Ric. of, 46, 138, 229, 238 
Rob. of (fl. c. 1210), 46, 138, 229; 
and see Wykeham, Rob. de 
(fl. c. 1210) 
Rob. of (fl. 1321), 407 
Wm. of, 233 
fam., 248 
Stoke Talmage, 231 
Stokeman, Rob., 146 
Stokes: 
Hen., 42 
John, and his w. Bridget, 42 
fam., 33 


250, 


Stone: 
Hen., 14, 66 
Lewis, 66 
Stone, Hen., & Son Ltd., 39, 66, 69 
Stone and Hartley’s, 14 
Stonesfield, 127-8, 134 
Stonesfield slate, 238 
Stonor, Martha, Lady, 41 
Story and Clark, 192 
Stour, riv., 225, 228, 245 
Stowe (Notts.), 135 
Strange, see Le Strange 
Stratford-upon-Avon (Warws.), 226, 
238 
Strathavon, Ld., see Gordon, Geo. 
Stratton, Geo., 94 
strays, see waifs and strays 
Street, G. E., 152, 204 
Stringer, G. C., 90 
strolling players, see players, strolling 
Stuart: 
Dan., and his w. Mary, 47 
Hen. Villiers, 91 
Ld. J., 90” 
fam., 88, 207 
and see Crichton-Stuart 
Studley Priory, 235 
Stumpe, Wm., 180 
Sturge: 
Edm., 134 
Lucelia, 111 
Lydia, see Albright 
Stuteville: 
Marg. de, see Say 
Wm. de, 200 
Stutterd: 
Jabez, 116 7, 117 
fam., 117 
Styles: 
Dan., 33 
> 193 
Sugden, A. M., Vicar of Mollington, 
204 
Sun Brewery, see Barrett’s 
Sunday excursionists, 114 
surgeons, 178, 215 
surveyors, 67, 102, 163, 180; and see 
Dalton, 
Sussex, Duke of, see Augustus 
Sutton: 
Emma, 189 
Hannah, 188 
Jas., 103, 112 
Sir Ric., 163 
Thos., 32 
, 153 
Sutton, King’s (Northants.), 64 
Astrop in, 188 
Sutton hund. (Northants.), 5 
Swalcliffe, 3-4, 50, 225-60, 226, 226; 
and see Burdrop; Epwell; Lea; 
Shutford; Sibford Ferris; Sib- 
ford Gower 
adv., 230, 248-9 
agric., 239-44 
boundaries, 225, 248 
chant., 249 
chap., 227 
char., 247, 259 
ch., 227, 248-53, 255 
ct., 246 
curates, 250-1 
dom. archit., 227 
farms., 227, 244 
fields, 241 
glebe, 237, 241, 243, 249-50 
green, 227 
Holwell Grange, 227, 238-40 
inc., 227, 241, 243 
ind., 242, 246 
inns, 227 
Madmarston Camp, 1, 226, ¢226 
man., 46-47, 138-9, 229-30, 232, 
238-9, 242-3, 248-50, 258 
man.-ho., 227, 230, 251 
mills, 244 


INDEX 


named as address, 231-2, 252 
nonconf., 250, 256-7 
par. officers, 246-7, 250, 252 
poor relief, 246 
POPp., 225, 227 
prehist. rem., 226; and see Swal- 
cliffe, Madmarston Camp 
reading-room, 251 
rectors of, 239-40, 248; and see 
Arden, Thos.; Doune, Wm.; 
Ward, Wm.; Whitewell, Ric.; 
Wykeham, Thos. de 
rectory, 231, 237-8, 241, 
248-9, 252, 256 
rectory man.-ho., 227, 7227, 238, 
241 
road to, 230 
roads, 226 
Rom. rem., 226-7 
sch., 227, 231, 250, 258-9 
Swalcliffe Grange, 225-7 
Swalcliffe Park, 227, 230 
tithe barn, 227, $227, 238 
tithes, 237, 249 
town-ho., 246 7 
vicarage, 244, 248-9, 256 
vicarage-ho., 227, 249-50 
vicars of, 240, 243, 248-50, 253-4, 
256-7, 259-60; and see Caswell 
John; Crayker, John; Crayker, 
Solomon; Glave, Mat.; 
Goodman, Wm.; Mayo, Wm.; 
Merriot, Thos.; Norris, E. G.; 
Paine, Edw.; Stevens, John; 
Wilkinson, J. 'T.; Wyldebore, 
Nic. 
water-supply, 227 
‘Wickham’ in, 47 
woodland, 225, 241, 244 
Swale, riv., 225, 227 
swedes, 58, 166, 180, 190, 202, 244 
Swift, Jonathan, 8, 11, 99 
swimming, 15; and see Banbury, pk. 
and baths 
‘Swing’ riots, see riots and disturbances 
Switchgear and Equipment Ltd., 69 
Swithland (Leics.), 208 
Symes-Thompson, Francis, Vicar of 
Claydon, 192 


245; 


Tadmarton, 225-6, 230, 237, 253, 
257-8 
Tadmarton Camp, 230 
Tadmarton Ho., 48 
Tzppa (O.E. personal name), 128 
Taillard: 
Gil. (fl. 1160), 136 
Gil. (fl. early 13th cent., ? another), 


13 
Jas. (fl. c. 1310), 136 
Jas. (fl. 1327, ? another), 136 
Nic., 136 
Ralph, 136 
Ric., 139 
Rob., 136 
Wm., 136 
fam., 136 
Tait: 
Thos. Hen., curate of Claydon- 
with-Mollington, 204 
Mrs., 192 
Talbot: 
John (d. 1375), 200 
John (fi. 1835), Earl of Shrewsbury, 
107 
fam., 200 
Talemasch: 
Maud, see Chevauchesul 
Peter (fl. 12th cent.), 231 
Peter (fl. 1210), 138, 139, 231 
Ric., 231 
fam., 138-9, 231 
Talfourd, Sergeant, 81 
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Tancred: 
Hen. Wm., 91-93 
Sir Thos., 91 2 
Tandy, Dr. Wm., 107, 122 
Tapper, Wal., 233 
Tarver, John, 193 
Taston, see Spelsbury 
Tawney: 
Archer Rob., 48 
Hen., 92 
Ric., 67 
fam., 48 
Taylor: 
Abigail, 173 
Edw., 216 - 
Eliz., m. John Loder, 216 
John, 170 
Raiph, 98 
Thos., 153, 257 
Wm. (d. 1695), 180, 216-17 
Wm. (d. 1711), 216 
Wm. (d. 1733), 173, 216, 219 
(later Taylor Loder), Wm. (d. 
1772), 169, 216 
fam., 170, 172, 180 
Taylor Loder: 
Anne, m. John Loveday, 216-17 
Wm., see Taylor 
Teddington (Glos., formerly Worcs.), 


232 
Telscombe (Suss.), 126 
temperance movement, 16, 92-95, 
118, 132, 154”; and see Banbury 
Temperance Hall; Banbury 
Temperance Soc. 
Templars, 58, 234, 255 
estates of, 235-6, 238-41, 245 
Tennant: 
Geo., 137, 139, 145 
Wm., 145 
tennis, 15 
tenures, less common, see burgages; 
serjeanty 
Teodric (fl. 1086), 162 
Tetsworth, 231 
Tew, Great, 128 
Tewe, W., 53 
textile trades, 6, 8, 11, 13, 31, 33, 40, 
42-43, 45, 56, 62-65, 67, 69,977, 
109, 116, 119, 180, 209, 220, 246; 
and see wool 
bedding manufacturers, 131 
doubling, 64 
dyeing, 62, 64, 116-17, 245 
fulling, 220; and see fulling-mill 
hemp manufacture, 67, 180; and see 
hemp-mill 
lace-making, 66, 
245 
rope-making, 67, 154, 220 
spinning, 58, 78 


107,203,082 20> 


twisting, 78 
weaving, 12, 44, 62-66, 68, 93, 108, 
166, 180, 193, 202-3, 220, 
227-8, 242, 245, 247 
basket, 66 
garter, 63 


girth, 39, 64, 66, 91 
horse-cloth, 11, 64 
jersey, 63, 212 
mohair, 65, 67 
plush, 12, 64-66, 94, 105, 180, 
220, 245 
sackcloth, 67 
shag, 63-64, 116, 245 
silk, 78, 245 
stocking, 12 
straw-bonnet, 66 
tweed, 65 
webbing, I1 
worsted, 63-65, 78 
Thame, 6, 42, 48, 169, 229-30 
Abbot of, see King, Rob. 
Thame Park, 230 
Thames, riv., 225 
Thames Basin, 5 
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theatre, see Banbury, theatre; players, 
strolling 
Theydon, Rog. de, Vicar of Cropredy, 
6 


169 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 39-40 
Thompson (Thomson, Tomson): 

Agnes, m. Wm. of Birmingham 
(d. 1500), 233 
John, 190 
Rebecca, 174-5 
Wm. (fl. 1649), 10 
Wm. (fl. late 18th cent.), 257 
Wm. (fl. 1859), 94 
Mrs., 121 
fam., 257 
Thorne, Ric., 116 
Thorpe, Wm., 121 
Thorpe and Ponder, 26 
Thorpe Mandeville (Northants.), 183, 

210-II, 219 
three-weeks’ courts, 3, 146 
threshing, service of, 57 
Throckmorton, John, 73 
Thynne, Sir John, 48, 164 
Tiburne, see London, Tyburn 
timber-framed buildings, 24,29, 30-33 
Tims: 

Anne, 205 

Sarah, 109 

Thos., 91 

fam., 178 
Tingewick (Bucks.), 251 
tinkers, 7 
Titchmarsh (Northants.), 234 
Toky: 

(or Banbury), John, 61 

Wm., 180, 220 
Tomes, John, 65 
Tomson, see Thompson 
Tonge, Mrs., 172 
Tooley Park (Leics.), 195 
Tories, 75, 89, 99 
Torshell, Thos., 219 
Totnes (Devon), 208 
Townsend, John, 183 
Townsend & Weston, 103 
Trafford, Mary, 111 
treadmills, 78, 82 


Tredington (Warws., formerly 
Worcs.), 61 
Tredwell: 
John, 242 


Ric. (d. 1693), 242 
Ric. (d. 1759), 252 
Thos., 242 
fam., 242, 256 
Trimenel: 
John (fl. 1336), 208 
Sir John (fl. 1350, ? another), 208 
Mabel, see Prescote 
Nic. (fl. 1298), 208 
Nic. (fl. 1346), 208 
Nic. (fl. 1419), 208 
fam., 208 
Trinitarian friars, 23, 105 
Trotman, fam., 215 
Tryst, John, 33 
Tudor, Jasper, Duke of Bedford, 49 
Tudor Hall School, see Wickham 
tumbrell, 75 
turkeys, 242 
Turner: 
Jonas, 243 
Rob., 225 
, 65 
turnips, 57-58, 166, 180, 190, 202, 
243-4 
turnpikes, see roads 
Tutbury (Staffs.), 236 
tweed manufacture, see textile trades, 
weaving 
twisting, see textile trades 
Twistleton, Thos., Ld. Saye and Sele, 


244 
Twistleton-Wykeham-Fiennes, Ivo, 
Ld. Saye and Sele, 233 


Twyford, see Adderbury 
Tyburn, see London 
Tyneside, 180 

Tysoe (Warws.), 236, 257 


Uley (Glos.), 201 
Ulger: 
Hen. (fl. c. 1246), 138, 214 
Hen. (d. by 1284), 138 
Hen. (fl. 1325), see Hulyer 
Joan, 214 
Rob., 213 
Thos. (fl. 1316), 214 
Thos. (fl. 1325), see Hulyer 
Wm. (fl. before 1239), 214 
Wm. (fl. 1279), 138, 214 
Wm. (fl. 1346), 214 
fam., 138, 214, 21 
Underhill, John, Bp. of Oxford, 135 
Underwood, H. J., 114, 256 
Union Cinemas, 15 
Unitarians, 91-92, 108, 112-15, 120, 
122, 1603 
United Dairies (Wholesale) Ltd., 68— 


69 
United District Gas Co., 132 
Upton (Warws.), 81 7 
Usher, Peter, 112, 122-3 


Vanner, John, 118 
Varney: 
Jas., 183 
fam., 178 
Vavasour, Anne, m. John Finch, 
137, 142 
Vere, Rob. de, Duke of Ireland, 7 
Verney Junction (Bucks.), rly. sta., 
13, 67 
vetches, 57, 142, 165, 189, 238, 240, 
243 
veterinary surgeons, 60, 166 
Vickers, C., 47 
Victoria, Queen, 17, 26, 104, 107, 
892)453 
Victoria, Princess Royal, 26 
Vincent, Hen., 92 
vintners, 62, 63 2 
Vipont: 
Cecily de, see Wake 
Idony de (d. by 1241), see Busli 
Idony de (fl. 1315), m. 1 Roger de 
Leyburn, 2 John Cromwell, 


207 
Isabel de, m. Rob. de Clifford, 207 
John de, 207 
Rob. de (d. by 1228), 207, 232 
Rob. de (d. by 1264), 207-8 
fam., 177-8 
Vittor (Vitter): 
Maud, 235 
Ric., 239 
Sim., 235 
Vivers: 
Edw., 32, 109-10 
Eliz., 32 2 


Mary, 32 
Ric. (d. 1643), Mayor of Banbury, 
32 1, 109 

Ric. (d. 1657), and his w. Anne, 32 

Ric. (fl. 1702), 110 

Rob., 48, 69 

fam., 8, 43, 48, 56, 63-64, 98 
Vulcan Foundry, see Neithrop 


Wagstaffe: 

Jas., 109, III 

Thos., 110 
waifs and strays, 73-75, 146 
Wailes, » 192 
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Wainfleet (Lincs.), 233 


Wake: 
Cecily, m. —— Vipont, 177 
Maud, m. de Bussei, 177, 232 


Walcot, in Charlbury, 127, 1297”, 
137, 146, 152 
Walcote (Northants.), 231 7 
Waldeyeve, see Waldyff 
Waldo: 
Anne, m. Rob. Barber (fl. 1686), 43 
Sir Edw., 43 
Waldyff (Waldeyeve): 
Edm., 200 
Margery, see Bereford 
Thos., 200 
fam., 200 
Wale: 
Nicole, see Arden 
Sir Thos., 47, 230, 249 
fam., 47 
Wales: 
Prince of, see Charles II; Frederick; 
George IV 
Princess of, see Augusta 
Wales, North, Prince of, see Iorwerth, 
Llywelyn ap 
Walford: 
Ann, 243 
John, 79 
Thos. (fl. late 17th cent.), 246 
Thos. (fl. 1777), 178, 243 
Wm. (fl. 1790), 243 
Wm. (fl. 1800), Mayor of Banbury, 


12 
Wm. (fl. 1836), 80 
fam., 237 
Walker: 
Anne, 154 
Eliz., 174 
Miss, 184 
Walker, J. H., & Sons, 245 
Walker, Messrs., 104 2 
wall-paintings, 104, 172, 192 
Wallace: 
Falconer Lewis, 215 
fam., 223 
Waller: 
Capt, JoH., 133, 137, 
Sir Wm., 162 
Wallingford, Vct., see Knollys, Wm. 
(fl. 1729) 
Wallingford (Berks.), 40 
Walpole, Horace, 63 
Walsall (Staffs.), 64 
Walsingham, Sir Francis, 89 
Walter the miller, 167 
Walter (fl. 1303), 71 
Walter: 
Anna, m. Ric. Cope (fl. 1604), 44 
oss 75 
Wm., 44 
Walters, Chas., Vicar of Wardington, 
222 
Walton-on-Thames (Surr.), 46 
Wandard: 
John, 199 
Rob., 200 
fam., 199 
Wantage, Lady, see Lloyd, Harriet 
Ward: 
Jas., 117 
Wm., Rector of Swalcliffe, 249 
Mr., 122-3 
Warden, Chipping (Northants.), 58, 
185, 210 
Arbury Camp, 211 
Wardington, Ld., see Pease, Chris.; 
Pease, J. W. B. 
Wardington, in Cropredy, 3, 71-72, 
157-8, 179, 204, 210-25 
adv., 221 
agric., 164, 218-20 
boundaries, 160, 209-10 
bridge, 162, 210, 212, 220 
chap., see Wardington, ch. 
char., 225 


ch. (formerly chap.), 160 7, 168-71, 
181, 211, 213, 221-3 

curacy (later vicarage), 217, 221 

curates of, 170, 191, 221; and see 
Wardington, vicars (titular) of 

dom. archit., 211 

farms, 219-20 

fields, 219 

ford, 210 

glebe, 169, 221 

inc., 219 

ind., 220 

inns, 211 

man., 138, 162, 187, 210, 212-18 

man.-ho., 211, 215 

mills, 180, 220 

named as address, 138, 180, 192, 
214, 217 

nonconf., 173, 221-3, 225 

par. officers, 219, 223 

poor relief, 181, 190, 220 

pop., 165, 198, 201, 210-11, 218 

prehist. rem., 158 

priest of, see Robert (fl. late 12th 
cent.) 

toad to, 206, 210, 212 

sch., 223-5 

tithe barn, 211 

tithes, 169, 213, 219, 221 

vicarage, see Wardington, curacy 

vicarage-ho., 221-2 

vicars (titular) of, 221-3; and see 
Kirkby, Marsh; Walters, 
Chas.; Welburn, John 

Wardington, Lower, 211 

Wardington, Upper, 157, 210-11 

workhouse, 220 

Wardle: 

H. M., 215 

John, Vicar of Banbury, 97 7, 99 

John Metcalfe, 215 

Mary, 54 

Ralph, 116 

fam., 223 

wardship, 135 

Waring, John, 180 

Warkworth (Northants.), 5, 81”, 89, 

107, 209 
Warmington (Warws.), 12, 180, 198, 
202, 204, 226 
Warner: 
Alice, 177 
Ric., 238 
Thos., 238 
Messrs., 173 
fam., 238 

warren, 43, 52; and see free warren 

Warwick: 

Ctss. of, see Beaumont, Marg. de 

earls of, 235; and see Beauchamp, 
Guy de; Beauchamp, Thos. de 
(fl. 1331); Beaumont, Hen. de; 
Beaumont, Thos. de; Dudley, 
John; Nevill, Ric. 

Warwick, 9, 29, 73, 102 , 117 
named as address, 49, 105, 125, 186 
road to, 5 

Warwickshire, 9, 12, 61-62, 67, 81, 

168, 207, 237 
boundary, 157, 184, 194, 197-8, 
225, 228 
Warwickshire sandstone, 104 
Washington: 
Lawr., 236 
Marg., m. Gerard Hawten, 236 
watch-makers, see clock- and watch- 
makers 

Watney, Vernon J., 135, 147, 157 

Watson: 

Anne, see Lee 
Geo., 224 
Wm., 162, 195 

Waugh, Jane, 109 

Waukelin, Rob. s. of, see Robert son 

of Waukelin 

Waver, John, 214 
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Wayde, Ric., 194 
Wearda (O.E. personal name), 211 
weather-forecasting, 11 
Weaver, John, 70 
weaving, see textile trades 
Webb: 
Dan. Hale, 47 
Isabella, 47 
Capt. John, 47 
Mr., 194 
Webber, J., 163 
webbing manufacture, see 
trades, weaving 
Webster, Mr., 122 
week-work, 53, 55 
Weeks, Alex., 121 
Welburn, John, Vicar of Wardington, 
222 
Welchman: 
Edw. (fl. 1638), 31 
Edw. (d. 1739), 18 
Millicent, 121 
Welford, Thos., 87 
Wellesbourne (Warws.), 183, 257 
Wellesley, Arthur, Duke of Welling- 
ton, 178 
Wellingborough (Northants.), 107 
Wellington, Mary, 131 
Wellington, Duke of, see Wellesley, 
Arthur 
Wells: 
Hugh of, Bp. of Lincoln, 20, 40, 46 
John (fl. 1734), 43 
John (fl. 18th cent., another), 246 
Randall, 215 
Rob., 43 
Sam., Vicar of Banbury, 99-100, 
108-9, 112 
Susan, see Barber 
Susannah, m. Revd. Wm. Cotton 
Risley, 43, 49 1 
Wells (Som.), 30 7 
wells and springs, 5, 20, 28, 129, 
131-3, 184, 225, 227-8 
Wenman: 
Phil., Ld. Wenman, 230 
Sophia, m. Wm. Humph. Wyke- 
ham, 230 
Wenman, Baroness, see Wykeham, 
Sophia Eliz. 
Wesley, John, 108, 112, 114, 117-18, 


154 

Wesley Barrell (Witney) Ltd., 131 
Wessex, 6 
West: 

Aholiab, Mayor of Banbury, 74 

C. F. C., Vicar of Charlbury, 152 

Jacob, 103 

Jas. (fl. 1665), 31 

Jas. (fl. 1734), 34 

John, Mayor of Banbury, 75 
Westminster Bank, 39 
Westmorland, 109 
Weston: 

John, 97 

Nat., 109 

Wm. (d. 1561), 97 

Wm. (fl. 1575), 97 

fam., 97 
Weston-by-Weedon 

116 

Weston Favell (Northants.), 89 
Weston Underwood (Bucks.), 56 
Weyden, Rog. van der, 252 
Weymouth (Dors.), 215 
wharfinger, 160 
Whateley, see Wheatley 
Wheatfield: 

Rob., 231 

Wal. of, 235 
Wheatley (Whateley): 

John (fl. mid 18th cent.), 178 

John (fl. 1822), 178 

Nat., Mayor of Banbury, 74, 76 

Ric. (fl. 1603), 74 

Ric. (fl. mid 18th cent.), 178 
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textile 


(Northants.), 


Sophia, m. —— Gunn, 178 
Thos., 8, 74 
Wm., Vicar of Banbury, 8, 24, 98- 
99 
Wheeldon: 
Hen., 193-4 


Sybilla, 188 
Wheeler, Francis, 201 
Whetham, Col., 107” 
Whigs, 11, 75, 89, 91-92 
Whippy, Benjamin John, 134, 137 
ite: 
Ric., 121 
Sir Thos., 135 
Wm. (fl. 1620), 42 
Wm. (fl. 1860), 182, 192 
Messtrs., 193 
Whitechapel, see London 
Whitefield (Whitfield): 
Geo., 115 
fam., 148 
Whitewell, Ric., Rector of Swalcliffe, 


249 
Whitfield, see Whitefield 
Whitmore, Thos., 12 
Whitstone, Jas., Vicar of Charlbury, 
149 
Whitsun ales, 13, 97, 132, 134 
Wickham, in Banbury, 3, 5, 28, 44, 
5I, 53M, 100, 105 
agric., 28, 49-50, 52, 55-58 
boundaries, 49 
chap., 48, 105 
Cts, 72 
farms, 56 
fields, 49-50, 52, 55 
glebe, 95 
inc., 28, 56 
man., 46-49, 55, 71, 89, 95%, 96, 
138, 229-30 
mill, 28, 49, 55, 71 
named as address, 48, 234 
par. officers, 5 1, 9 
place-name, 1, 28 
pop., 28 
Rom. rem., 1, 6 
tithes, 47 n, 48, 96 
Tudor Hall Sch., 47 
Wickham Pk., 1, 6, 28, 47-48, 55- 
58, 84, 94, 105, 118 
Wigginton, 226, 230, 246 
Wigley, Hen., 243 
Wilberforce, Sam., Bp. of Oxford, 
99-100, 172, 181-2, 185, 192, 
204, 225-2250 
Wilby: 
Ralph of, 233 
Rob. of, 233 
Wilcocks, Hen., Prebendary of Crop- 
redy, 169 
Wilcote, 134, 152 
Wilkes, Wm., 201 
Wilkinson: 
J. T., Vicar of Swalcliffe, 252 
Josiah, 94 
Wm., 37 
Willeys, Master, 252 
William I, 234 
William IV, 91 
as Duke of Clarence, 17 
William, Count of Evreux, 199 
William at the mill, 167 
William (as place-name element), 1 7 
Williams: 
Edw. Lloyd, 92 
John (fl. 16th cent.), Ld. Williams 
of Thame, 229, 231 
John (fl. 1802), 182 
John (fl. 1823, ? another), 183 
Williams-Ellis, Clough, 215 
Williamscot: 
Eliz. of (fl. 1428), 216 
Eliz. of (fl. mid 15th cent.), m. 
Rob. Babington, 216 
Hen. of, 216 
Hugh of, 215 ” 
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Williamscot (cont.) 
John of, 216 
Ralph of, 216 
Ric. of (fl. 1166), 215 
Ric. of (d. by 1232), 215 
Ric. of (d. 1291), 215-16, 218 
Ric. of (fl. 1316), 216 
Ric. of (fl. 1398), 216 
Sibyl of, see Saussaye 
Thos. of (d. by 1213), 215 
Thos. of (d. by 1279), 215 
Thos. of (d. 1371), 216 
Thos. of (fl. 1373), 216 
fam., 216 
Williamscot, in Cropredy, 1, 
126, 157-8, 179, 2II-12 
agric., 218-20 
char., 225 
CE, 210 
dom. archit., 212 
farms, 219-20 
inc., 219 
ind., 212, 220 
inns, 212, 229 
man., 174, 180, 187, 214-17 
mill, 180, 220 
named as address, 74, 170, 172-3, 
178-80, 187, 206, 210, 214-15, 
219-20 
nonconf., 223 
place-name, I, 211 
poor relief, 220 
pop., 210-12, 218 
road to, 160, 210 
sch., 160, 173-4, 183, 191, 193, 205, 
ZiT, 216, 221,.223-4 
tithes, 169 
Williamscot aisle (in Cropredy ch.), 
171 
Williamscot Ho., 160, 169, t175, 
210, 212, 216-17, 219, 222 
woodland, 158 
Williamson, Sir Jos., 63 
Willicotes: 
Philippa, m. Sir Wm. Byshopsden, 
231 
Wm., 231 
Willingham: 
Grace, m. 1 Rob. Halse, 2 
Saunders, 200, 202 
Humph., 200 
Willoughby: 
Agnes, 214 
Ant., 214 
Ric., 214 
Thos. (d. by 1533), 214 
Thos. (fl. 1565), 214 
fam., 214 
Wills, Thos., 70, 146 
Wilmer: 
Constance, see Enyon 
John, 163 7” 
Rob., 187 
Wm., 187 
fam., 163 
Wilmot, Jas., 257 
Wilson: 
Alex., 45 
Ric., 192 
Thos., 223 
Wm. (fl. 1590), 223 
Wm. (d. 1860), Vicar of Banbury, 
25, 100 
Wiltshire, John, 238 
Wimbledon, Vct., see Cecil, Edw. 
Wimbledon (Surr.), 44 


3-4, 


Wimbush: 
, 182 
fam., 183 


Winchcombe, Ric., 238 
Winchelsey, Rob., Abp. of Canter- 
bury, 149 
Winchester: 
Ctss. of, see FitzParnel, Marg. 
earls of, see Quincy, Rog. de; 
Quincy, Saer de 


Winchester (Hants): 
Bp. of, 58 n, 100; and see Wykeham, 
Wm. o 
sch., 149 
windmills, 69-71, 167, 180, 203, 220, 
245 
wine, assize of, 73 
Wingfield, Lucy, Lady, 252 
Wisconsin (U.S.A.), Beloit College in, 
115 
Wise (Wyse): 
Boj ..,, 103 
Francis, curate of Wroxton, 90 
John, 105 ” 
Ric., 105 
Witney, 67, 110, 134, 140, 144, 154 
named as address, 487, 68, 131, 
1547 
road to, 128, 133 
Woden, 6 
Wolman, 
redy, 164 
Wolverhampton (Staffs.), 17 
Wood: 
Ant., author, 18, 98, 102 
Wm. (fl. 1804), Vicar of Cropredy, 


, Prebendary of Crop- 


170 
Wm. (fl. 1870), Vicar of Cropredy, 
171-2 
wood-cutting, service of, 164 
Wood Eaton, see Eaton, Wood 
Woodford Halse (Northants.), 160 
Woodhouse, Geo., 119 
Woodhull: 
Ann, 205 
Ant. (fl. 1589), 200 
Ant. (d. 1669), 199-200, 202-3, 
205 
Ant. (d. 1675), 200, 205-6 
Ant. (fl. 1691), 201, 206 
Edw., 201 
Eliz. (d. 1657), 205 
Eliz. (d. 1732), m. Hugh Holbech, 
201, 205 
Francis, 205 
Fulk, 73, 200 
John, 200 
Lawr., 201 
Leonard, 200 
Thos., 201-2 
fam., 199, 201-3 
woodland, see Charlbury; Fawler; 
Finstock; Lea; Shutford; Swal- 
cliffe; Williamscot 
Woodstock, 8, 67, 127-8, 132, 138, 
189, 230 
Woodthorpe (unidentified), 249 
Woodward, Wm., Warden of New 
College, Oxford, 228 
wool, 48, 140, 242 
manufacture, 44-45, 57, 62, 637, 
64, 203, 212, 245 
trade, 6, 8, 32, 45, 56, 58, 60, 62-63, 
69, 75, 78, 82, 118, 131, I40, 
144, 258; and see Calais, Calais 
Staple; Staple Merchants 
Woolwich, see London 
Worcester, 10, 87, 128, 160 
bps. of, 61; and see Latimer, Hugh 
Worcestershire, 61 
workhouses, see Banbury; Banbury 
Poor Law Union; Charlbury; 
Finstock; Neithrop; Sibford 
Gower; Wardington 
worksilver, 165, 179, 218 
Wormington Grange (Glos.), 46 
Wormleighton (Warws.), 193 
worsted manufacture, see 
trades, weaving 
Worton, Over, 99 
Wrench: 
iH. R245 
Wm., 245 
fam., 245 
wrestling, 15 
Wright, Thos., 62 
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textile 


writs, return of, see return of writs 
Wroxton, 17, 90-92, 164, 183, 227 
Balscott in, 227 
curate of, see Wise, Francis 
named as address, 11, 89, 188, 217 
Priory, 49 
Wulfric the priest, 95 
Wyatt: 
Co 10o 
Chas., 178 
Jas., 102 
John (d. 1669), 163, 166 
John (d. 1676), 163, 166 
Jos. (d. c. 1732), 121 
Jos. (fl. 1761), 163 ” 
Jos. (fl. 1807), 33, 87 
Mary, 164 
Sarah, 163 ” 
Thos. (fl. 1674), 197 
Thos. (fl. 1693, 1716, ? same as 
above), 164, 178 
Thos. H., 66, 68 
Miss, 104 
fam., 163-4, 166 
Wychwood (civil par.), 127, 143 
Wychwood forest, 133, 139, 143 
‘Forsakenho’ in, 140 
Gatesdeneheved in, 133 
Wykeham: 
Alice, see Lydiard 
Anne, 252 
Aubrey Wenman, 230 
Avice de, 46, 71 
Edw. (fl. 1514, 1555), 230 
Edw. (d. by 1635), 230 
Eliz., see Sor 
Ferdinand, 236, 252 
Fiennes, 48 
Humph. (d. 1565), 229-30 
Humph. (fl. 1569), 237 
Humph. (d. 1650), 230, 252 
Humph. (d. 1703), 230, 252 
Isabel, see Doyley 
John (fl. 1413), 250 
John (d. by 1514), 230 
Kath., see Lea, Kath. of the 
Martha, 252 
Ralph de, 46, 71, 229” 
Ric. (fl. 1570), 230 
Ric. (d. 1635), 230, 237, 252, 259 
Ric. (fl. 1685), 252 
Ric. (d. 1751), 230 
(or Stoke), Rob. de (fl. c. 1210), 46, 
Gin ibe sie ) 
Rob. de (fl. 1242, 1266), 229, 248 
Rob. de (fl. 1279), 46-47, 71, 
138-9, 230, 248 
Rob. (d. ¢. 1359), 47; tsa.eesa 


249 

Rob. (fl. 1428), 138 

Sophia, see Wenman 

Sophia Eliz., Baroness Wenman, 
230, 232 

Thos. de (fl. 1265), 
Swalcliffe, 249 

Thos. (d. by 1385), 230 

Thos. (d. by 1438), 47, 138, 230, 


232 
Thos. (d. 1464), 230 
Vere Alicia, see Fiennes 
(later Wykeham-Musgrave), Wen- 
man Aubrey, 230 
Wm. of, Bp. of Winchester, 229, 
249 
Wm. Humph., 230, 241, 243 
Wm. Ric., 230, 252 
Mrs., 244 
fam., 28, 47, 138, 227-9, 231, 239, 
241-4, 246, 248-9 
Wykeham-Musgrave: 
Herbert Wenman, 230 
Wenman Aubrey, see Wykeham 
Wenman Humph., 230 
Wyldebore, Nic., Vicar of Swalcliffe, 
250 
Wyse, see Wise 


Rector of 


Yate, Edw., 93 
York: 

John of, 234 

Wm. of (d. 1283), 233 

Wm. of (fl. 1300), 233 
a of, see George V; James 


York, 30 ”, 65 
Yorkshire, 64, 118 
Yorkshire flagging, 85 
Youick, Thos., 243 


INDEX 


Young: 


Alice, w. of Geof., m. 2 Thos. 
Hardy, 231 

Arthur, agriculturalist, 57, 65, 158, 
180, 225 

Edw., 231, 237 

Plize 1377 

Geof., 231, 237 

John, 231 

fam., 237 


Young Men’s Christian Assoc., 132 
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Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 


Soc., 115 


Zouche: 


Alan la (d. 1270), 234 

Alan la (d. 1314), Ld. Zouche, 234 

Helen la, see Quincy 

Maud, m. Rob. Holand, Ld. 
Holand, 234 

fam., 246 
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THE Victoria History of the Counties of 
England is an historical portrayal of the 
English counties founded upon the most 
careful original research. It is a major work 
of reference and has earned an international 
reputation for its scholarly standards and 
for the systematic way in which the mass of 
accurate data which it contains is arranged. 
It includes much experimental work by 
distinguished writers. Each set of county 
volumes divides itself into two: the ‘general’ 
volumes and the ‘topographical’ volumes. 
The former comprise subjects that it 
has been thought best to deal with on a 
county-wide footing, e.g. the pre-history, 
ecclesiastical history, and economic history. 
They also include translations of the 
appropriate section of Domesday Book 
with a commentary and index. The ‘topo- 
graphical’ volumes describe historically 
each city, town, and village in the county. 

The History was founded in 1899 and 
was named, by her permission, after Queen 
Victoria. Since 1933 it has been owned and 
managed by the University of London. 
Fourteen county sets have now been com- 
pleted, for a further eleven all the ‘general’ 
volumes are in print, and nearly every 
county has at least one volume to its credit. 
In all 154 volumes and two parts have 
been published and others are in the press. 
An account of the origin and progress of 
the History is included in the General 
Introduction, which also lists the contents 
of all volumes published up to the year 1970 
and contains indexes of the titles of articles 
and their authors. 
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Goad Editor: R. B. PUGH 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


General Introduction 
Bedfordshire 1* II* III* Index vol.* (complete) _ 
Berkshire I* II* III[* IV* Index vol.* (complete) 


Buckinghamshire If IIt I+ IV+t Index vol.t 


(complete) 


Cambridgeshire If II+ III¢ IVt Index to 
vols. I-IV ; 


Cornwall I* I (Parts 5 and 8*) 
Cumberland If IIt 

Derbyshire It It 

Devon I* 

Dorset II* III 

Durham If If IlIt 

Essex I* II* III* IV* V Bibliography 
Gloucestershire Ir* VI VIII X 


Hampshire I* II* III* IV* V* Index vol.* 
(complete) > / 

Herefordshire I* 

Hertfordshire It II+ III+ IV+ Index vol. (complete) 

Huntingdonshire I* II* III* Index vol.* (complete) 

Kent I* II* III* 

Lancashire If II* III* IV* V+ VI* VII* Loti 
(complete) - 

Leicestershire It IIf IIIf IV* V 


* Out of print 


+ In photographic facsimile: particulars from Messrs. Dawsons soe Pall Mail, Cannon Hee, Folkeston 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


Shropshire II Tit 
_ Somerset iN ee 
_ Staffordshire VI x bi: a4 
Wiltshire I(2) X v ui ‘ae 
: Yorkshire, East Riding IT Il if 


Cambridgeshire V VI 
Essex VI-VIII 
Gloucestershire III XI 
Middlesex V 
Oxfordshire IV 


Orders should be placed with your usual bookseller 


A detailed list of prices of new volumes and of 


volumes in photographic facsimile is obtainable 
from the Institute of Historical Research, Senate 
House, London, WC1E 7HU, from Oxford 
University Press, Ely House, 37 Dover St., 


London, W1X 4AH, or from Messrs. Dawsons of — 


Pall Mall (Folkestone Office), Cannon sisi 


London I* 


_ Somerset It IIf es 
Staffordshire I+ II ite IV uf r vant 
wis Suffolk Ie SN . 


“Warwickshire I* I* It IV¢ vt a 


Yorkshire, North Rosina ip ut 


to assess the demand a ce 


Lincolnshire * . 


Middlesex I II+ III Vv 
Norfolk I@ T1* 2 

Northamptonshire I+ IIf It Iv 
Nottinghamshire If II} Make, 
Oxfordshire If II* IlIt V VI VIL 
Rutland I* II* Index vol. (complete) 
Shropshire It VIII 3 . 


ised 1* Tre III Iv VII x hs 


Index to vols. I-VI (complete) 
Wiltshire I(z) II* Ill Iv ¥: VI 
Worcestershire It it Tt IV+ 


Yorkshire (general Nt as) ee, 
(complete) Sen ist 


Yorkshire, East Riding ig 


(complete) 
Yorkshire, ert of York oomplets) “4 


x 


